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PREFACE 

I  HAVE  been  very  largely  indebted  to  the  work  and  the 
personal  kindness  of  friends  in  the  compilation  of  this  edition 
of  Carlyle's  French  RevoltUion,  particularly,  however,  to  Mr. 
C.  T.  Atkinson,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  who  has  contri- 
buted three  invaluable  appendices;  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Moreton 
Macdonald,  of  Largie,  who  has  contributed  one  appendix 
and  revised  all  my  notes;  to  Miss  Eleanor  Lodge,  who 
assisted  in  the  verification  of  the  early  references ;  to  Mrs. 
Ellen  Salmon,  who  not  only  opened  the  doors  of  the  British 
Museum  to  me,  but  who  has  also  carefully  watched  over  the 
production  of  the  whole  book  with  the  most  motherly  tender- 
ness ;  most  of  all,  however,  to  Professor  Lodge,  of  Edinburgh 
University,  who  has  contributed  the  most  laborious  of  the 
appendices,  and  pointed  out  many  errors  in  the  notes ;  and 
to  my  Father,  whose  faultless  taste  in  style,  and  whose 
natural  literary  instinct  have  made  him  my  wisest  critic. 

I  send  forth  the  book  with  much  tremor  as  to  the  judg- 
ments likely  to  be  passed  upon  the  accents,  the  spelling,  the 
punctuation  and  the  omissions.  Every  time  I  look  at  it  I 
see  opportunities  for  more  notes  which  should  perhaps  have 
been  added,  for  more  discussions  of  doubtful  points  and 
characters,  and  I  also  constantly  perceive  that  I  am  one  of 
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vi  PREFACE 

those  persons  who  are  constitutionally  incapable  of  spelling 
the  same  word  in  the  same  way  twice  rmming. 

After  much  hesitation  I  decided  to  include  in  one  index 
the  text,  the  notes  and  the  authorities  used  both  by  Carlyle 
and  myself;  but  reference  to  these  last  only  occurs  once  in 
each  case  except  for  some  s^;)edal  reason.  Carlyle's  notes 
have  in  all  essentials  been  left  entire ;  here  and  there  I  have 
ventured  to  correct  an  accent  or  the  spelling  of  a  word.  My 
own  notes  are  distinguished  from  his  by  being  enclosed  within 
square  brackets. 

Oxford^  1902. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 

On  August  12th  1834,  Cariyle  wrote  to  Emerson,  **  I  am 
**bu8y  constantly  studyihg  with  my  whole  might  for  a  book  on 
"  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  part  of  my  creed  that  the  only 
*^  Poetry  is  History  could  we  tell  it  right.  This  truth  (if  it 
**  prove  one)  I  have  not  yet  got  to  the  limitations  of,  and  shall 
"in  no  way  except  by  trymg  it  in  practice."  ^ 

Mr.  Froude  *  says  that  the  book  was  the  absorbing  occupa- 
tion of  the  first  years  of  his  London  life,  and  indeed  there 
are  few  of  Carlyle's  letters  through  1835,  1836  and  1887  in 
which  some  reference  is  not  made  to  the  book,  the  energy 
with  which  he  wrote  it,  and  the  (for  him)  comparative  satis- 
faction with  which  he  regarded  it.  There  is  no  need  here 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  burnt  MS.  or  of  Mill's  distress  at  the 
accident.  The  book  was  completed  in  January  1837,  and 
published  six  months  later :  it  had  thus  occupied  the  author 
about  two  years  in  writing,  but  for  several  years  he  had  been 
writing  *  round'  the  subject  (on  Voltaire,  Diderot  and 
Cagliostro)  and  the  essay  on  the  *  Diamond  Necklace'  lay 
at  the  time  unpublished  in  his  desk. 

It  will  be  perhaps  expected  that  I  should  give  a  minute 
account  of  the  various  editions  through  which  the  book  has 
passed ;  but  this  is  a  matter  concerning  which  I  believe  the 
reading  public  feels  no  interest  at  all ;  the  real  point  of  interest 
is  the  inside  of  the  book  itself,  through  which  the  author's 
massive  personality  looms  larger  on  almost  every  page. 

1  Corresponded  of  Cariyle  and  Emerson  (Edition  1883),  i.  35. 
*Cariyle'8  Life  in  London,  I  la. 
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xiv  INTRODUCTION 

The  *  French  Revolution '  has  now  been  before  the  world 
long  enough  to  be  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Copyright 
Act,  yet  perhaps  hardly  long  enough  to  enable  a  sober  judg- 
ment to  be  passed  upon  its  merits  as  a  History.  The  reasbn 
for  this  is  mainly  that  no  serious  histcnry  of  the  Revolution 
as  a  whole,  with  which  it  could  be  compared,  has  been  written 
in  English.  Foreign  histories  have  been  translated  into 
Englii^  notably  M.  Taine's.and  Herr  von  SybeFs:  but  M. 
Taine's  book  does  not  profess  to  be  so  much  a  history  of  the 
Revolution  as  an  attempt,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  elucidate 
the  Origins  of  Contemporary  France  from  a  series  of  sketdies 
of  the  Jncien  R4gime  and  of  the  Revolutionary  period ;  and, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  few  persons  read  translations 
from  Grerman  books.  But  I  might  venture  to  go  further 
and  say  that  there  is  no  really  compendious  and  &ir  history 
of  the  Revolution  in  France  itself;  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  to  be  found  in  M.  SoreFs  great  work  *  L'Europe  et  la 
Revolution  Fran9aise,'  which,  though  professing  to  deal  with 
only  one  aspect  of  the  great  movement,  the  external,  does  yet 
fisdthfully  recount  and  weigh  the  principal  internal  events 
also,  gives  the  most  admirable  and  skilful  portraiture  of  the 
actors  engaged  therein,  and  sums  up  the  results,  all  in  the 
comparatively  short  space  of  four  volumes.  The  other 
^ great'  French  historians  such  as  Thiers,  Louis  Blanc  and 
Michelet  are  too  avowedly  partisans  of  one  side.  So  too 
unfortunately— on  one  side  or  the  other — are  almost  all  the 
very  latest  school  of  French  historians  who  are  dealing  every 
day,  in  exhaustive  monographs,  with  particular  phases  or 
persons  in  tiie  Revolution. 

It  is,  in  fact,  far  too  soon  for  a  complete  history  of  the 
French  Revolutiwi  to  be  written :  whether  the  proper  moment 
will  ever  come  in  a  country  so  violently  swayed  by  political 
passions  as  modem  France  is  a  question  on  the  knees  of  the 
gods.     La  RSvolution  is  at  present  too  living  a  thing  for 
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historical  treatment  by  living  men,  who  breathe  the  atmo- 
spbere  wtdsh  it  either  polluted  or  purified. 

Were  I  asked  by  a  serious  student  of  history  where  he 
could  obtain  the  fairest  view  of  the  Revolution  I  should 
recommend  him  to  read  Von  Sybel  cmd  Sorel ;  were  I  asked 
a  similar  question  by  (me  who  wanted  to  be  stimulated  to 
take  an  int^*est  in  the  subject  I  should  send  him  to  Taine 
•nd  Carlyle. 

Ckrlyle  p^haps  wasy^Zso?  o^c>por^nito^ ;  the  greater  number 
of  the  actors  who  survived  the  gigantic  drama  were  gone,  but 
some  were  still  alive,  and  his  powerful  imagination  was  lighted 
up  at  the  thou^t  of  Sieyes'  Hhinking  over  it  all'  at  tiie 
dose  of  his  strange  life,  and  oS  Marafs  sister  still  living  in 
a  garret  in  Parish  One  is  tempted  to  wonder  what  Carlyle 
himself  ^  thought  of  it  all '  at  the  close  of  his  own  long  life, 
but  neither  in  his  letters  of  the  year  1848,  nor  in  his  ^Latter 
Day  Pamphlets,'  nor  in  his  wonderful  ^Shooting  Niagara 
and  after,'  does  he  seem  to  realise  that  the  deluge  of  the  first 
Revolution  was  other  than  a  necessary  and  beneficent  one ; 
he  came  to  hate  and  despise  that  whidi  had  been  left  in  its 
[dace ;  but  he  &iled  to  see  how  or  why  the  original  mischief 
was  done.  No  great  pretence  at  historical  accuracy — ^not  his  ^ 
forte  at  any  time — could  be  made  in  1^7;  but  it  was  tim%at 
that  England  got  some  picture  of  the  whole  thing,  and  th»^ 
was  enough  material  at  hand  for  the  broad  outlines  to  be 
filled  in ;  this  task  he  accomplished,  I  think,  with  a  master 
hand.  P^hi^  people  would  be  able  to  be  much  fairer 
to  Carlyle  ifJhis  book  were  called  ^Pictures  in  the  French 
Revoluticm,'  instead  of  *  The  French  Revolution :  a  History.' 
Nobody  can  now  call  it  a  Histoiy,  for  it  is  a  series  of  pictures 
merely,  of  almost  equal  litarary  mmt,  but  of  singularly  un- 
equal histcmcal  importance.  No  serious  historian  now  would 
devote  an  equal  numb^  of  pages  to  the  critical  period.  May 
$th — July  ISih  1789,  and  te  the  actual  BastiUe  days ;  twenty- 
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five  pages  to  the^fe  of  the  Federation,  twenty-eight  to  the 
mutiny  at  Napcy,  twenty-eight  to  the  flight  to  Varennes, 
while  giving  only  thirty  to  the  whole  fourteen  months  from 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  to  the  end  of  the  Convention,  and 
only  one  hundred  to  the  whole  period  of  the  Terror,  in  the 
common  acceptance  of  that  word  (June  1798 — July  1794). 
fPrinMudly,  then,  the  book  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of 
pictures,  and  in  these  pictures  a  few  great  portraits  stand 
out  prominently  on  the  canvas.'^  Now  here  I  hold  a  strong 
brief  for  Carlyle :  there  are  failures  in  the  portrait  gallery 
no  doubt,  one  or  two  very  bad  failures,  shown  to  be  such  by 
historical  investigation  since  his  time;  yet  considering  the 
small  number  of  documents  and  books  he  can  have  had  at 
his  disposal,  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  even 
these  which  he  read,  it  is  the  strongest  proof  of  his  insight 
that  he  was  able  jtp  draw  such  wonderful  portraits  of  the 
principal  actors.  The  King,  the  Queen,  Mirabeau,  I^nton, 
Robespierre  stand,  after^^sixty  years  of  fierce  discussion,  very 
much  as  he  drew  them  ;j  Lafayette,  Marat,  Camot,  Dumou- 
riez,  d'Orl&ms,  Sieyes  and  Vergniaud  require  but  slight 
modification,  that  is  to  say,  he  seized  the  essential  points  of 
each ;  and  if  Desmoulins'  and  the  Rolands  took  him  in,  they 
undoubtedly  took  in  all  but  the  shrewdest  of  their  immediate 
contemporaries. 

4  jit  may  be  objected  with  great  reason  that  neither  pictures 
nor  portraits  are  history,  and  this  objection  is  always  brought 
against  Carlyle's  historical  work ;  but  to  my  thinking  there 
was  seldom  a  period  wherein  individual  character  played  a 
more  decisive  part  in  making  history  than  that  of  the  Frendi 
Revolution,  and  Carlyle  may  thus  be  held  less  unfitted  to 
deal  with  it  than  with  some  other  periods  which  he  afterwards 
aj;tempted  to  illustrate.  That  he  almost  wilfully  failed  to 
comprehend  the  free  and  noble  ideas  that  were  afloat  in 
eighteenth  century  Europe,  that  the  whole  domains  of  Law, 
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lightened  and  highly  incensed  at  its  feeble  action,  there  can 
be  equally  no  doubt.  It  faced  that  nation  without  any  plan 
of  playing  out  the  strong  cards  which  it  unquestionably  held, 
without  indeed  appearing  to  care  whether  it  had  a  plan  at  all. 
*  La  grande  vague  qui  va  rriengUmtir '  must  have  been  felt 
by  many  honourable  persons  besides  Necker. 

The  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  had  no  plan  as 
a  whole,  possessed  in  the  cahwrs  an  excellent  means  of  specify- 
ing its  notions  of  reform ;  and  if  the  account  I  have  given 
above  of  the  usual  method  of  drawing  up  these  documents 
be  at  all  near  the  truth,  one  must  on  the  whole  be  surprised 
at  the  reasonableness  and  moderation  of  the  demands  in  the 
majority  of  cases. 

Speaking  generally  there  is  in  the  cahiers  of  all  three  orders 
an  undoubted  devotion  expressed  to  the  hereditary  monarchy 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  the  Catholic  Church :  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  universal  reprobation  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  take  taxes  and  raise  loans  without  some  sort  of 
consent  of  the  taxpayers,  to  control  which  power  periodical  ^ 
meetings   of   the   States-General   are   the   natural    remedy. 
Such  meetings  ought  to  possess  the  legislative  power,  or  at 
least  control  over  legislation ;  to  this  many  cahiers  add  that 
this  coming  States-General  shall  have  a  special  power,  that 
of  organising  the  Government  in  a  new  and  definite  form 
of  'Constitutional  Monarchy'  (as  we  now  understand  the        t- 
words).^     Many  of  the  cahiers^  notably  that  of  the   Tiers-      *\ 
iltat  of  Paris,  specify  still  further  certain  fixed  principles  as"^ 
the  basj^  of  this  new  Constitution  which  is  to  be  created. 
Pecuniajy^xemptions  are  renounced  by  the  Noblesse  as  readily 
ai&  their  iftdition  is  demanded  by  tiie  Tiers-Etat ;  but  not 

1  To  confer  ifXh  a  power  as  this  upon  any  assembly,  whether  of  three  orders 
or  one,  without  at  the  same  time  expressly  declaring  that,  until  the  new  Constitu- 
tion should  be  complete,  all  laws  of  the  old  should  continue  to  be  obeyed,  was 
obviously  a  most  dangerous  course,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  truest 
well-springs  of  the  anarchy  which  ensued. 
VOL.    I.  C 
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by  any  means  so  readily  by  the  clergy.  The  spirit  of  those 
of  the  TierS'JEtat  is  throughout  one  of  looking  towards  the 
Crown,  and  its  influence  on  the  coming  Assembly  for  all 
serious  reforms,  and  especially  for  a  complete  scheme  of 
redemption,  upon  Turgot's  plan,  of  the  feudal  burdens ;  for 
the  abolition  even  of  the  droits  honorifiques  of  the  Noblesse ; 
for  the  reduction  of  all  landed  property  to  the  level  of  the 
JranC'oUeu ;  for  the  abolition  of  the  game  laws.  Liberty  of 
conscience  and  liberty  of  the  press.  Habeas  Corpus,  and  reform 
of  criminal  law,  are  the  demands  of  the  Noblesse  no  less  than 
of  the  TierS'Etatf  but,  as  is  not  unnatural,  the  former  are  not 
so  eager  as  the  latter  for  the  reduction  of  all  Frenchmen  to  a 
perfect  level  of  equality,  or  for  the  abolition  of  corporations 
or  class  distinctions.  Many  of  the  cahiers  of  the  Noblesse 
seem  specially  directed  against  the  ministerial  despotism  and 
the  bureaucracy ;  all  cry  out  for  equality  of  all  the  Noblesse^ 
i.^.,  are  directed  against  the  narrow  ring  of  courtiers 
at  Versailles.  They  seem  to  dread  that  anything  like  a 
bicameral  system  of  parliamentary  government  will  simply 
end" by  conferring  hereditary  *  peerage'  upon  a  few  of  these 
courtiers,  and  will  leave  the  bulk  of  their  order  to  sink  quietly 
into  the  meutses  of  the  rural  population.  But  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  parliamentary  government  seem  to  be  fairly  under- 
stood both  by  Noblesse  and  Tiers-Etat^  namely,  inviolability 
of  members  of  the  Assembly,  departure  of  troops  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Assembly,  safeguards  against  hasty 
dissolution,  responsibility  of  ministers  (in  the  American,  not 
in  the  English  sense),  and  publicity  of  debates. 

The  cahiers  of  the  clergy  of  each  baiUiage^  drawn  up  as 
a  rule  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishops,  yet  bear  signal 
marks  of  the  influence  of  the  cures^  and  are  no  whit  behind 
those  of  the  other  two  orders  in  their  views  of  political 
reform ;  but,  though  they  admit  liberty  of  conscience  as  a 
principle,  they  seem  anxious  to  avoid  giving  it  a  dogmatic 
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sanction,  and  in  many  cases  their  demands  are  fundamentally 
opposed  to  it ;  nay,  they  are  by  no  means  free  fit)m  the  baser 
mediaeval  tendency  to  look  upon  the  King  and  the  State  as 
agents  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Church.  They  do  not 
desire  liberty  of  the  press  except  under  very  stringent  safe- 
guards; per  contra^  to  their  eternal  honour,  they  are  the 
loudest  to  demand  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  and  an 
universal  system  of  compulsory  and  gratuitous  education 
mider  the  guidance  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

M.  Sagnac  has  well  pointed  out  (*  Legislation  Civile,'  Intro- 
duction, p.  8)  how  few  of  the  cahiers  demand  anything 
in  the  nature  of  uniformity  of  administration,  or  even 
of  legislation,  for  the  whole  country:  each  province  is 
more  intent  on  getting  confirmation  of  its  ancient  privileges, 
which  the  increasing  centralisation  of  the  past  two  centuries 
has  been  infringing.  To  the  mind  of  an  English  constitu- 
tionalist this  is  a  healthy  sign,  when  not  carried  too  far ;  and 
were  M.  Sagnac  not  pledged,  like  a  good  radical,  to  the 
deification  of  uniformity  at  the  expense  of  liberty,  he  might 
have  gone  on  to  point  out  how  completely  even  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  went  upon  the  wrong  tack  when  it 
neglected  this  mandate  of  the  cahiers.  But  no — he  even 
upholds  the  Convention  in  its  rigorous  attempts  to  enforce 
uniformity  upon  an  unwilling  nation.  He  unconsciously 
uses  the  very  language  of  '^S  and  '94  in  doing  so ;  men  are 
to  be  made  happy,  in  spite  of  their  own  wishes  and  in  spite  of 
all  experience,  by  being  forced  into  a  mould  made  in  accord- 
wice  with  the  *  best  theories.' 

IV 

Grenerally  speaking  then  all  the  cahiers  are  in  favour  of 
individual  and  provincial  liberty  as  against  the  all-powerful 
action  of  the  Grovemment :  liberty  is  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  decentralisation.      How  then  did  it  come  about  that 
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the  very  reverse  of  this  ideal  was  the  result  of  the  Revolution, 
that  the  power  of  the  State  was  so  very  much  greater  in 
1796  than  in  1789  ?  The  answer  is  not  easy  to  give,  but 
in  the  firstjtla^  the  *  men  of  1789 '  were  divided  upon  the 
question  jif  centralisation ;  and  as  the  lead  of  the  Assembly 
passed  almost  immediately  away  from  the  wiser  and  more 
moderate  party  of  these,  and  as  the  more  violent  and  radical 
got  more  and  more  power,  the  experience  of  England,  America 
and  old  France  itself  came  to  be  more  and  more  treated  with 
contempt.  Secondly,  the  Assembly  found  itself  from  the 
first  thrust  by  its  friends  and  foes  alike  into  the  place  of 
the  Monarchy^.  Its  less  judicious  friends  hounded  it  on  to 
grasp  the  executive  government  in  all  its  branches,  and  its 
enemies  either  ^icouraged  it  to  do  so  in  the  hope  of  giving 
it  rope  to  hang  itself,  or  else,  like  Necker,  the  King  and 
Montmorin,  allowed  it  to  do  so  from  mere  stupidity,  inertia 
or  timidity.  The  Assembly  in  a  word  "underwent  the 
conditions  of  the  past  and  the  stormy  necessities  of  the 
present."^  Thirdly,  mob  rule  began  almost  at  once:  after 
July  14th  '89,  the  mob  of  Paris,  led  by  a  few  professional 
agitators  like  Desmoulins,  and  flattered  by  an  unchecked  tide 
of  the  lowest  political  newspaper  writing,  stepped  boldly 
forward  and  claimed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  France.  It 
said  that  it  was  the  majority  and  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
was  omnipotent ;  like  Louis  XIV.,  it  said  that  "  it  was  the 
State,"  and  that  it  claimed  all  and  more  than  all  the  powers 
that  he  and  his  successors  had  exercised.  It  made  the  three 
successive  Assemblies  which  appeared  to  be  governing  France 
between  July  '89  and  July  ^94  its  trembling  servants  and 
mouth-pieces.  The  Constituent  suffered  more  under  this 
tyranny,  and  revolted  more  often  from  it,  than  the  Legislative 
and  Convention,  because  it  really  contained,  especially  before 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Histoire  du  gouvemement  parlementaire  ea  France, 
i.  994. 
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the  disastrous  events  of  October  '89  had  led  some  of  the 
wisest  of  its  members  to  throw  up  their  seats  in  disgust  and 
terror,  a  large  sprinkling  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  ilite 
of  the  country.  It  was  not,  then,  in  the  principles  laid  down 
so  much  as  in  the  application  of  them  that  this  great 
Assembly  went  so  far  astray.  But  its  two  successors  saw, 
and  saw  almost  without  protest,  every  article  of  the  *  Rights 
of  man'  successively  violated  over  and  over  again  by  the 
various  holders  of  power.  It  would,  I  think,  be  wrong  to 
look  upon  the  *men  of  '89'  as  welcoming  the  interference 
of  the  Paris  mob  in  July  and  October;  the  extreme  left 
undoubtedly  welcomed  it;  and  some  of  them,  some  even 
who,  like  Mirabeau,  did  not  always  act  with  them,  may  have 
had  a  share  in  preparing  the  events  of  July  14th  or 
October  6th ;  but  unless  one  believes  that  the  Court  had  on 
each  of  these  occasions  an  elaborate  plan  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  arrest  of  its  leaders  (which  I  hope 
is  sufficiently  disproved),  it  is  hard  to  see  what  cause  for 
rejoicing  the  Assembly  had;  its  wiser  members  were  con- 
tinually hissed  and  threatened  on  the  streets,  and  after  the 
transference  of  its  sittings  to  the  capital  it  became  subject 
to  the  *  Reign  of  Terror '  at  once.  Yet  even  the  *  men  of  '89,' 
with  a  few  exceptions  like  Mounier  and  Malouet,  were,  if  we 
may  judge  from  their  mhnoires^  but  too  willing  to  let  mob 
rule  direct  their  footsteps  out  of  the  paths  of  law  and  justice. 
The  extreme  ndivetS  with  which  Bailly  admits  the  numerous 
occasions  on  which,  as  Maire  of  Paris,  he  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  domiciliary  visits  and  other  restrictions  of  private 
liberty;  the  more  open  manner  in  which  Lafayette  again 
and  again  avows  his  essential — and  perfectly  honest — belief 
in  the  necessity  of  following  the  will  of  the  *  majority  of 
the  people  of  Paris,'  are  excellent  illustrations  of  this.  H 
Jixat  bien  queje  les  suive  parce  queje  suis  leur  chef  might  be 
taken  as  the  motto  of  most  of  the  Constitutionalist  adminis- 
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trators  of  '89 — '91.  And  the  *  majority  of  the  people  of 
Paris'  was  a  ludicrous  name  to  give  to  the  insurgent  mob 
which  has  again  and  again  turned  the  course  of  French 
history  into  the  most  disastrous  channels.  The  mob  of 
/Paris,  always  one  of  the  fiercest  and 'most  unreasoning  in 
^Europe,  was  at  this  time  continually  being  reinforced  by 
the  outcasts  of  society  from  every  quarter  of  the  civilised 
'globe,  who  came  like  vultures  to  a  feast  of  carcases,  and  the 
result,  as  every  student  of  French  history  knows,  was  that 
private  rights  simply  ceased  to  exist  not  merely  in  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  words,  but  from 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille  onwards.  Few  decent  citizens  dared 
to  give  their  votes  for  the  elections  to  the  Town  Council,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  word  *  Commune,'  in  itself  the  most 
harmless  of  words,  has  become  a  synonjrm  for  all  that  is 
odious  and  terrible. 


But  was  all  this  but  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  a 
great  revolution  and  of  the  substitution  of  a  democratic 
constitution  for  an  absolute  monarchy;  the  mere  "gambol- 
lings  of  young  Sansculottism."  as  Carlyle  would  say  ?  Was 
the  nation  perhaps  yearning  for  and  feeling  its  way  towards 
an  ideal  democracy  under  a  nominal  king,  or  even  towards 
a  democratic  republic? 

That  there  were  republican  and  democratic  ideas  abroad 
before  the  Revolution  in  the  minds  of  the  educated,  and  even 
the  most  highly  educated  classes,  no  one  will  deny ;  that  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  French  interest  in  America,  of  the 
writings  of  many  of  the  philosopheSj  and  of  the  passionate 
interest  in  classic6d  antiquity.  But  that  there  was  any 
republican  or  democratic  party  with  cohesion  and  a  pro- 
gramme in  1789  is  utterly  untrue ;  it  is  untrue  even  if  we 
prolong  our  vision  until  the  end  of  the  year  '91 ;  all  the 
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cahiers  of  the  Tiers-Eiat  seem  to  look  to  the  historic  alliance 
of  the  Monarchy  with  the  Tiers-Etat  against  Noblesse  and 
clergy ;  and  they  cry  to  the  King  to  be  their  Head  and  Father. 
But  he  was  afraid  to  be.  The  Paris  mob,  ix.y  the  spirit  of 
anarchy,  was  not  afraid,  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  stepped  at 
once  into  the  vacant  niche  and  dictated  to  the  Assembly. 
But  neither  had  the  mob  any  *  republican'  or  *  democratic' 
programme;  it  had  not  at  first  even  a  socialistic  one;  it 
merely  wanted  plunder  and  blood,  and  all  forms  of  government 
were  equally  and  indifferently  hateful  to  it.  It  was  sheer, 
unrestrained,  unmitigated  anarchy  or  negation  of  government, 
which  held  respectable  Paris  in  its  terrifying  grasp.  The 
educated  classes  had  for  so  long  been  accustomed  to  throw 
stones  at  the  Government  for  their  own  amusement,  the 
Grovemment  had  so  long  and  so  weakly  tolerated  this  harmful 
pastime,  that  even  when  the  *Red  Spectre'  arose  from 
beneath  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  '89,  even  when  it 
gathered  strength  and  the  'spontaneous  anarchy'  of  '89 
passed  into  the  *  endemic  anarchy'  of  '90,  these  educated 
classes  refused  to  see  that  their  levity  had  evoked  it,  or  that 
it  would  seriously  shake  such  a  world-old  foundation  as  the 
French  Monarchy.  Those  of  them  who  sat  in  the  Assembly 
thought  that  at  the  worst  they  could  transform  that  Monarchy 
and  give  it  a  new  lease  of  life  after  they  had  shaken,  or  allowed 
the  mob  to  shake,  every  foundation  on  which  it  rested.  To 
do  this  they. had  to  wring  from  Louis  XVI.  concessions  which 
no  wise  king  of  any  country  could  have  granted,  but  which 
perhaps  seemed  to  them  no  more  than  the  Parlements  had 
wrung  from  him  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign.  Louis  was 
a  man  from  whom  any  one  could  wring  anything  if  he  worried 
him  long  enough.  His  character  is  well  illustrated  by  a  story, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  told  by  the  Abb^  Jallet,^  how 


I  Journal  de  I'Abb^  Jallet  (Paris,  1871),  p.  99. 
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on  that  most  critical  day  of  June  23rd  '89  the  King,  having 
expressly  prorogued  his  *  House  of  Commons'  for  the  day, 
was  told  that  they  continued  to  sit,  and  answered  "Well, 

them,  let  them  sit,  then."     This  weakness  of  character 

and  indifference  to  every  kingly  duty  makes  the  King  primarily 
i  responsible  for  all  the  evils  that  followed ;  from  his  refusal 
to  meet  the  States-Greneral  with  any  plan  in  May  '89  to  his 
refusal  to  defend  the  Tuileries  against  the  mob  on  August 
10th  '92,  he  lifted  no  finger  to  prevent  any  of  them. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  but  entirely  in  vain  (by  such 
historians  as  M.  Aulard  for  instance),  to  prove  that  Louis 
entered  upon  a  monstrous  and  unhistoric  alliance  with  the 
privileged  classes  against  the  Tiers-Etat.  His  fault  was  that 
he  entered  no  alliaince  with  any  p€ui;y  or  any  man ;  he  simply 
drifted  and  let  drift :  "  One  might  as  well  be  talking  to  him 
about  the  affairs  of  China,"  said  Montmorin,  his  foreign 
minister  and  the  intimate  friend  of  his  childhood,  in  1791.^ 
Once  and  once  only  he  allowed  himself  to  be  painfully  screwed 
up  to  utter  the  last  articulate  speech  of  the  old  French 
monarchy,  namely  in  the  excellent  and  sensible  proposals  of 
the  Siance  RoyaU  of  June  23rd  '89,  but  he  took  no  steps  to 
enforce  his  orders,  or  to  punish  the  flagrant  disobedience  to 
them.  So  the  duel  between  the  forces  of  order  and  anarchy 
went  on  unchecked  and  unregarded  by  him,  and  his  abstention 
from  interference  seriously  weakened  the  former  in  the  struggle. 
Think  what  this  meant  in  a  society  where  all  classes  had  been 
accustomed  for  centuries  to  look  to  the  Crown  as  ultimate 
arbiter  in  all  disputes :  naturally  the  forces  of  order  were  slow 
to  realise  the  true  meaning  of  this  struggle ;  and  even  when 
they  realised  it  they  found  that  they  had  no  rallying  point. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  attitude  of  Bamave 
and  his  friends — the  FemUants  or  upholders  of  the  Constitu- 

^  Correspondance  entre  le  Comte  de  Mirabeau  et  le  Comte  de  la  Marck,  Edition 
Bacourt,  iiL  3a 
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tion  of  ^1 — ^in  the  summer  of  that  year ;  they  have  tranisig^ 
with  anarchy,  and  now  they  would  fain  control  it ;  but  it  is 
beyond  their  power,  and  the  last  word  of  the  Constituent  is 
spoken  by  Robespierre,  the  incarnate  spirit  of  opposition,  who 
holds  the  future  in  his  hands.  If  this  is  not  wholly  because 
the  King  neglects  his  duty,  it  is  also  because  the  forces  of 
order  submit  to  the  conditions  of  their  time ;  they  are  still  so 
full  of  the  ideas  with  which  they  started  in  May  '89  that  they 
fail  to  realise  that  a  bad  use  will  be  made  of  these  ideas  by 
men  less  scrupulous  than  themselves. 

This  anarchy  in  Paris  would,  however,  hardly  have  shown 
any  tendency  towards  a  cry  for  a  Republic  but  for  the  violent 
diatribes  of  Desmoulins  and  Loustallot.  In  the  summer  of 
^90  the  former  purposely  habituated  himself  to  speak  in  his 
newspaper  ^  of  La  Repvblique  Frcmfaise  and  of  the  Assembly 
as  the  *  Congress.'  In  the  Assembly  itself  a  few  arch-prigs 
Uke  Buzot  and  Petion,  a  few  schemers  like  Robespierre  were 
determined,  in  the  Republican  interest,  to  undermine  the 
growing  Constitution,  in  itself  a  frail  and  exotic  plant,  to 
which  no  historical  memories  attached  the  average  Frenchman. 
Before  the  end  of  '90  it  was  pretty  evident  to  that  average 
Frenchman,  that  his  *  age  of  gold '  was  not  going  to  be  bom 
of  ballot  boxes ;  the  whole  cumbrous  edifice  of  departments, 
districts,  cantons  and  communes,  with  their  elaborate  system 
of  elections,  elected  judges,  priests,  bishops  and  maires^  very 
soon  became  to  him  a  profound  bore :  and  while  this  bored 
the  average  man,  it  stimulated  the  dangerous  classes,  to  which 
every  election  was  the  opportunity  for  a  riot,  and  the  fanatics, 
to  whom  fell  all  the  advantage  of  the  abstention  of  the  ordin- 
ary voters.  The  day  of  July  14jth  was,  indeed,  ill-chosen,  as 
the  occasion  of  a  national  Ftte<f  for  such  a  device  was  but  the 
glorification  of  successful  anarchy  and  revolt.      Prosperity 

^  Revolutions  de  Flrance  et  de  Brabant ;  see  esp.  Nos.  xxv.  to  xxvii. 
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had,  moreover,  received  a  severie  check  from  the  Jacquerie  of 
August  '89,  and  all  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  Constituent 
at  putting  the  feudal  regime  in  the  villages  into  liquidation 
had  been  unable  to  undo  the  mischief;  attacks  on  all  property 
were  being  continually  preached  by  Marat,  occasionally  by 
other  pamphleteers  ;  and  probably  only  the  fact  that  such  an 
enormous  numl)ei-"bf  peasants  were  landowners  prevented 
these  attacks  being  more  listened  to  than  they  were.  Such 
material  made  the  path  of  the  small  violent  party  a  com- 
paratively easy  one  to  tread,  although  before  the  King's  flight 
to  Varennes  hardly  any  overt  manifestation  of  the  Republican 
spirit  had  been  openly  shown.  The  pitiful  episode  of  the 
flight  to  and  return  from  Varennes  made  it  tolerably  manifest 
that  Louis  knew  neither  how  to  be  King  of  the  Revolution 
nor  of  the  Counter-Revolution :  probably  nothing  would  have 
moved  him  to  such  an  energetic  step  as  flight,  but  the  desire 
to  overthrow  the  *  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy ' ;  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  sanction  this  simply  ter- 
rified him ;  he  believed  that  he  had  committed  a  mortal  sin, 
and  even  when,  in  the  Septemb^  of  that  year,  he  accepted 
the  Constitution  of  '91  as  a  whole,  he  went  through  the 
same  mental  anguish.  Very  likely  his  deposition  and  im- 
prisonment in  the  following  August  seemed  to  him  a  punish- 
ment for  this  sin.  His  apathy  and  irritability  increased 
greatly  after  August  '90,  principally,  I  believe,  from  this 
cause ;  though  we  must  also  allow  much  weight  to  the  want 
of  open  air  and  exercise,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  all  his  life ;  this  would  tell  heavily  on  a  man 
of  his  gross  habit  of  body  and  feeding. 

^When  the  King  came  back  from  Varennes  he  regarded 
himself,  and  was  regarded  by  the  nation  at  large,  as 
practically  lost;  but  a  large  majority  in  the  Assembly 
thought  otherwise.  He  rmist  be  kept  on  the  throne,  for  he 
represented  the  pinnacle  of  the  frail  edifice  of  the  Constitution : 
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so  his  flight  must  be  glossed  over.  In  the  admirable  words 
of  Mr.  Belloc,!  "they"  (the  FeuiOants)  "took  him  back  to 
"  Paris,  they  forced  him  to  declarations  of  loyalty,  and  then, 
"  with  the  folly  of  desire,  they  accepted  as  real  an  emotion 
"  which  they  themselves  had  dictated."  Louis  should  be 
King  of  the  Revolution  malgre  lui.  His  personal  prestige^ 
however,  had  been  utterly  shaken,  to  the  great  grief  of 
nineteen-twentieths  of  his  subjects ;  a  practically  Republican 
experiment  had  been  made  during  the  period  of  his  suspen- 
sion, June  21st — September  14th,  6uid  what  is  more,  the  notion 
of  the  Referendum^  the  *  appeal  to  the  people,'  had  been 
bruited  about. 

The  increasingly  serious  condition  of  the  finances  probably 
contributed  not  a  little  to  render  the  anarchy  endemic  in  '90 
and  '91.  It  may  be  said  that  in  '89  the  Assembly  had  to 
consider  problems  mainly  of  a  political  nature,  and  that  in 
^90  the  social  problems  began  to  demand  more  attention. 
The  deficit  went  on  increasing  with  strides  proportionate  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  Government  was  twice  as  expensive 
as  the  old  one,  and  unfortunately  M irabeau  threw  the  weight 
of  his  great  name  into  the  scale  of  an  extensive  creation  of 
Assignats :  bankruptcy  was  to  him  the  great  bugbear.  Civil 
War  was  not,  though  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  dreaded 
Civil  War  more  than  bankruptcy.  The  sales  of  Church 
lands,  undoubtedly,  went  on,  but  in  almost  all  cases  to 
speculators,  often  to  bankrupt  speculators  who  paid  one 
instalment  of  the  price,  wasted  the  ^  land  and  then  levanted ; 
the  peasants,  when  they  bought  fresh  land,  often  hastened  to 
lay  it  down  in  vines,  however  unsuitable  for  such  a  crop  it 
might  be,  or  to  turn  permcment  pasture  into  arable ;  and  so 
the  strange  spectacle  was  often  seen  of  famine  going  hand-in- 
hand  with  good  harvests  and  extensive  cultivation.  Before 
any  quantity  of  the  land,  considerable  enough  to  relieve  the 

^  Danton :  A  Study  (London.  1899),  p.  139. 
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treasury,  had  been  sold,  the  depreciation  of  the  Assignai 
stepped  in  to  rob  the  State  of  its  profit.^  The  demands  of 
the  Capital  for  subsistence  became  more  and  more  exorbitant, 
and  under  its  inexperienced  and  corrupt  new  municipality 
the  waste  was  enormous:  the  ateliers  nationatur  cost  vast 
sums  and  yet  the  doctrine  continued  to  be  preached,  even  in 
the  Assembly,  that  the  State  was  bound  to  find  work  and 
subsistence  for  every  man.  Strikes,  picketing,  and  all  the 
natural  accompaniments  of  such  a  doctrine  were  in  full 
swing,  and  only  a  few  days  before  the  King's  flight  the 
Assembly  was  obliged  to  pass  a  stringent  law  against  Trades 
Unions. 

There  is  a  conspiracy  among  a  certain  school  of  modem 
French  historians,  with  M.  Aulard  at  their  head,  to  speak  of 
the  one  occasion  on  which  the  powers  given  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Maire  of  Paris  to  suppress  sedition  were  used 
(July  17th  '91),  and  on  which  twelve  rioters  were  shot 
after  due  proclamation  with  all  the  strict  formalities  of  the 
law,  as  the  *  massacre  of  July,'  and  the  *  bloody  victory  of 
Bomrgeoisie ; '  ^  to  most  people  it  only  seems  a  pity  that  these 
powers  were  not  used  at  an  earlier  date  and  more  vigorously, 
for  the  effect  even  of  this  one  little  display  of  firmness  was 
great,  and  showed  of  what  wretched  stuff*  the  radical  agitators 
were  really  made ;  for  one  and  all,  even  Danton,  took  flight 
or  went  into  hiding,  and  there  was  a  complete  lull  in  anarchy, 
until  the  amnesty  at  the  end  of  September  set  them  free 
to  agitate  again. 

The  Constituent  Assembly,  having  *  fulfilled  its  mission,' 
closed  its  history  in  a  moment  of  delusive  peace.  As  M. 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne  says,  it  must  be  judged  not  by  the 
institutions  which  it  created  but  by  the  principles  which  it 

1  See  Von  Sybd,  i.  368,  etc. 

> '  Bourgeoisie '  is  indeed  the  worst  nickname  which  these  writers  can  give 
to  their  opponents. 
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proclaimed :  all  Frenchmen  are  to-day  the  children  of  1789 
as  all  Englishmen  are  of  the  great  seventeenth  century  move- 
ment for  freedom.  To  these  principles  France  owed  her 
one  period  of  happiness  since  the  Revolution  (1816 — 1848)^ 
Moreover,  he  continues,  the  reforms  of  the  Constituent  were 
permanent  in  the  matter  of  civil  law  and  ^common  law 
rights;*  evanescent  only  in  the  sphere  of  political  liberty; 
the  reason  for  which  distinction  must  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  the  old  Monarchy  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  civil 
and  common  law  reforms ;  of  the  political  changes  it  had  not 
been  and  could  not  be  in  any  way  the  herald. 

VI 

I  have  dwelt  at  perhaps  unwarrantable  length  upon  these 
aspects  of  Society  down  to  the  close  of  the  Constituent 
mainly  because  it  is  just  in  the  years  '90  and  ^1  that  Carlyle 
fails  to  see  or  fails  to  explain  what  was  going  on.  Once  he 
has  seated  his  Royal  Family  in  the  Tuileries  he  turns  away 
from  the  serious  side  of  his  subject  to  give  us  a  series  of 
pictures  of  slight  bearing  upon  the  main  thread  of  history. 
He  comes  back  again  to  the  main  subject  but  little  before 
theaOthof  June'92. 

Yet  the  interest  of  the  history  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
is  great,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  of  its  first  months  remains 
to  be  written.  From  the  spring  of  '*92  it  is  written,  and  admir- 
ably, by  Mortimer-Temaux  in  his  'Histoire  de  la  Terreur.' 
I  have  seen  somewhere  the  witty  but  untranslatable  remark 
that  before  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  "  onjrondait  la 
Monarchic ;^  during  the  Constituent  Assembly  "on  mhiait 
la  Monarchic;^  during  the  Legislative  "on  sc  hetirtait  contrc 
la  Monarchie/^  The  conspiracy  against  the  King  was  indeed, 
from  October  *91,  carried  on  in  open  day  and  under  his  very 
window  for  ten  long  months :  the  place  in  Paris  where  it  was 
carried  on  least,  and  least  openly,  was  in  the  Assembly  itself. 
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There  were  in  the  new  Legislature  undoubtedly  more  persons 
of  almost  avowedly  Republican  opinions  than  in  the  Consti- 
tuent ;  there  were  violent  speeches,  such  as  those  of  Vergniaud 
(on  March  10th  and  July  3rd  '92),  violent  votes  such  as  those 
against  the  non-juring  priests;  but  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  was  monarchist  after  a  fashion.  It  was  in  the  news- 
papers and  the  clubs  €tnd  the  streets,  and  (after  March  '92)  in 
the  ministry  that  insults  of  every  kind  were  heaped  upon  the 
King  and  Queen.  Kthe  latter  prayed  to  Brunswick  to  come 
and  deliver  her,  what  wonder  ?  Manuel,  the  chief  municipal 
officer  of  the  capital  after  the  Maire^  begins  a  letter  to  the 
King  in  January  '92,  "Sir,  I  hate  kings  .  .  .  etc. : "  and  with 
this  we  can  compare  Merlin  on  June  20th :  ^  "  I  hate  Kings 
and  Queens,  madame,"  said  he  to  Marie  Antoinette,  "such  is 
my  religion." 

The  fact  is  that,  if  the  Constitution  was  to  have  any  fair 
trial  at  all,  there  was  nothing  for  a  *  Legislative '  Assembly 
to  do;  no  more  ^legislation'  was  needed,  and  the  deputies 
were  reduced  to  filling  up  their  time  either  by  enactments 
upsetting  the  Constitution  altogether,  and  therefore  tdtra 
vires^  such  as  those  against  toleration,  or  by  criticising  and 
denouncing  the  persons  and  policies  of  the  King's  ministers. 
These  ministers  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  non- 
entities that  the  Assembly  was  carried  on  against  its  will  to 
denounce  the  King  himself.  The  pretext  of  most  of  the 
attacks  was  the  veto  which  the  King  imposed  upon  decrees  of 
the  Assembly  against  priests  and  Emigres  and  in  favour  of  a 
camp  of  F^ir^s  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  King  was 
perfectly  within  his  rights  in  imposing  these  vetos^  but  he 
was  to  learn,  if  he  had  not  already  learned  during  the  earlier 
Assembly,  that  his  rights  were  the  last  thing  in  France  likely 
to  be  respected  by  radical  agitators,  and  that  democracy  will 
tolerate  no  Moxy'  but  its  own.      It  must  be  remembered, 

^  Quoted  in  Mme  Campain,  it  315. 
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moreover,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  '91,  and  with  in- 
creasing severity  throughout  '92,  the  social  questions  were 
forcing  themselves  more  and  more  forward.  The  financial 
policy  of  the  Constituent  was  bearing  its  natural  fruit :  par- 
alysis had  attacked  all  branches  of  industry;  the  revolt  of 
San  Domingo  had  ruined  the  most  prosperous  foreign  trade 
of  France ;  the  Civil  War,  which  raged  in  the  South  with  little 
intermission  till  the  end  of  '93,  had  begun  in  October  '91 ;  the 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactories  of  the  North  collapsed  after 
the  declaration  of  foreign  war  in  April  '92 ;  and  finally  the 
issue  in  that  month  of  the  first  batch  of  Assignats,  avowedly  to 
be  spent  on  other  purposes  than  that  of  liquidating  the  debt, 
was  equivalent  to  a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  interest  on 
that  debt  and  to  a  virtual  bankruptcy.^  To  the  Sansculottes 
who  took  part  in  the  *  Procession  of  the  Black  Breeches,'  i.^., 
the  insurrection  of  June  20th  '92,  the  whole  thing  was  a 
gigantic  *  lark ; '  to  their  leaders  it  was  a  lever  to  overturn  the 
Monarchy ;  so  ignorant  was  the  mob  of  what  it  was  doing 
that  it  broke  into  the  Tuileries  to  the  shout  of  *  Vive  la  Con- 
stitution '  as  well  as  to  cries  against  the  veto,  which  that  Con- 
stitution had  sanctioned.  Carlyle  rightly  points  out  the 
immense  effect  of  this  orgie,  in  which  the  proletariat  saw  the 
King,  ^  chaffed '  him  face  to  face,  and  found  him  placid  and 
brave  indeed,  but  utterly  stupid  and  undignified.  Days 
and  scenes  like  that  gave  Brunswick  a  hundred  secret  parti- 
sans in  respectable  Paris  for  one  that  he  had  had  before. 
The  Assembly  was  by  that  day  as  much  discredited  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Bourgeoisie  as  were  the  new  Constitutional  authori- 
ties, for  neither  it  nor  they  were  able  to  govern,  or  repress  the 
anarchic  movements.  The  result  was  that  the  moderate  people 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  Constitution.  But  the  alternative  was 
a  foreign  army  of  occupation ;  and  even  if  respectable  Paris 
would  at  heart  prefer  this  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  it  dared 

i  Von  Sybel,  i.  454,  etc. 
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not  avow  as  much,  while  the  provinces  of  the  East,  through 
which  Brunswick  must  pass,  and  which  had  seen  nothing  of  this 
Parisian  anarchy  at  close  quarters,  thought  quite  otheriirise. 
So  obvious  was  it  that  invasion  must  be  repelled  at  all  costs, 
that  the  Jacobins  were  able  for  once  with  some  truth  to  pose 
as  the  true  patriots.  The  King  and  Constitution  were  as 
good  as  gone ;  there  was  at  best  neither  repression  of  cuiarchy 
nor  resistance  to  invasion  to  be  hoped  from  them ;  if  any  man 
or  party  were  bold  enough  to  grasp  the  reins  of  government 
and  organise  resistance  to  invasion,  in  heaven's  name  let  him 
try  ;  possibly  these  frothy  ranters  might  have  a  stroke  of  fight 
in  them  after  all.  No  distinction  was  probably  drawn  in  the 
minds  of  the  educated  classes  between  Danton  and  Brissot : 
both  were  Jbrcenis^  whom  they  hoped  Brunswick,  if  he  did 
get  in,  would  hang ;  but  if  thesejbrcenis  could  defend  France 
there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for  them. 

To  confuse,  in  the  summer  of  '92,  the  positions  of  Danton 
and  Brissot,  Le.,  of  the  parties  afterwards  called  Montagnards 
and  Girondins  was  a  natural  enough  mistake,  for  the  ^  Legend 
of  the  Girondins,'  as  M.  Edmond  Bire  ^  so  well  calls  it,  is  of 
much  later  growth.  The  complete  idealisation  of  them  as 
moderate  republicans  of  austere  virtue  and  splendid  talents, 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  dates  in  fact  from  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  and  reached  its  height  with  the  publication  of 
Lamartine's  great  *  poem '  called  *  Histoire  des  Girondins '  on 
the  eve  of  the  fall  of  the  last  Constitutional  Monarchy  (1847). 
The  legend  went  pretty  well  unquestioned  until  M.  Mortimer- 
Temaux's  History  of  the  Terror  began  to  be  published  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  it  remained  for 
M.  Taine  to  dissipate  it  entirely  and  to  show  how  little  the 
Girondins  really  differed  from  the  Montagnards^  how  no  dis- 
tinction of  party  names,  no  Girondin  party  eo  nomine  appeared 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  and  how,  in  fact,  the 

1  La  I>gende  des  Girondins  (Paris*  i88a). 
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leaders  of  this  party  only  played  the  cards  of  moderatism 
and  *  austere  virtue'  when  their  own  power  and  lives  were 
in  danger.  It  is  true  that  these  leaders  were  the  authors 
immediately  of  the  20th  June  and  not  so  immediately  of  the 
10th  August,  but  all  the  preparations  for  the  latter,  the 
calling  of  the  Marseilles  murderers  to  Paris,  the  disbandment 
of  the  King's  guard,  the  incessant  attacks  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  went  on  throughout  the  period  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  were  their  work.  The  victims  of  the  massacres  of 
September  had  all  been  sent  to  prison  either  by  their  denun- 
ciations or  by  the  tribunal  created  with  their  help  on  August 
17th.  K  they  denounced  the  massacres  afterwards,  they  did 
nothing  to  stop  them  while  they  were  going  on.  The  war 
was  entirely  of  their  seeking,  and  was  sought  as  an  opening 
for  setting  up  a  Republic.  What  a  responsibility!  M. 
Sorel,  perhaps  the  greatest  historian  France  has  ever  pro- 
duced, is  convinced  that  neither  would  the  armed  Emigr^n 
have  found  support  from  any  European  Sovereign,  nor  would 
the  discontent  in  Belgium  and  Grermany  have  led  to  war, 
that  the  Grerman  princes,  who  suffered  from  the  loss  of  their 
French  property,  might  have  gone  on  growling  in  vain,  but 
for  the  Brissotms.  Even  after  the  first  campaign  England 
would  have  kept  clear  of  it,  tmd  Pitt  would  only  have  been 
too  glad  to  let  the  new  Republic  stew  in  its  own  juice,  but 
for  the  propaganda  in  Belgium,  the  threatened  attack  on 
HoUand,  the  absurd  decrees  of  November  19th  and  December 
16th — all  the  work  of  the  Brissotms.  The  MontcLgne  did  not 
want  war,  but  when  the  soil  of  France  was  in  mortal  danger 
it  fell  to  the  Mardctgne  to  conduct  the  war  to  its  successful 
conclusion.  Then  was  seen  in  its  fuU  deamess  the  cleavage 
between  the  Gir(mde  and  the  Montague. 

Further  it  is  a  matter  of  plain  fact  that  all  the  earlier 
machinery  of  the  Terror  proper,  war.,  the  Tribunal  of  August 
17th;    its  successor,   the    true   Revolutionary  Tribunal  of 
VOL.  I.  d 
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March  *9S;  the  extensive  power  of  the  ReprisentaaUs  en 
mission;  the  Revolutionary  Committees  in  each  Commune 
of  France ;  the  law  of  the  Mcurimum ;  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  condemned;  the  savage  laws  against  the 
priests  and  £Migr^s ;  finally  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
were  all  either  directly  proposed  by  the  Girondist  leaders,  or 
carried  by  their  acclamation  in  an  Assembly  in  which  their 
majority  was  overwhelming. 

VII 

I  Carlyle  is,  I  think,  almost  at  his  best  in  his  description  of 
^  the  first  nine  months  of  the  Convention  ;  he  has  got  hold  of 
^  a  hero  (Danton)  and  he  seems  to  have  understood  him  faxAj 
well ;  one  side  of  Danton,  the  best  side,  it  is  true  he  did  not 
see,  for  he  never  seems  to  have  realised  that  Dcmton  had 
sound  ideas  of  conciliating  the  European  Powers  and  con- 
siderable diplomatic  ability.  But  he  saw  c],early  how  the 
victorious  demagogues  proceeded  at  once  to  put  into  force  the 
old  maxim  of  despotism,  that  the  end  justified  the  means. 
Where^he  perhaps  erred  was  in  believing  that  the  end>in 
their  eyes  was  that  sahis  populi  which  must  always  be  suprema 
lew^  whereas  it  is  now  pretty  clear  that  the  ^id  of  all  of  them, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Danton,  was  the  preservaticm 
of  their  own  power  and  lives  at  any  cost.  And  when  he 
came  to  deal  with  the  period  subsequent  to  June  '98,  he 
wait  completely  astray  on  three  great  points,  which  fact 
detracts  from  the  permanent  value  of  his  description  of  liie 
Reign  of  Terror,  though  it  cannot  wholly  vitiate  it.  First, 
he  allowed  his  imagination  to  associate  the  victories  and  the 
Terror  until  they  appeared  to  him  as  being  mutually  cause  and 
efiect  and  logically  inseparable;  secondly,  he  believed  that 
the  Terrorists  merely  interpreted  the  will  of  the  French 
people  and  carried  it  out;  thirdly,  that  the  lower  classes 
were  better  off  under  the  Terror  than  ever  before.     I  have 
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tried  to  make  clear  in  my  notes  how  the  first  of  these  propoin- 
tions  is  radically  untenable,  how  the  Terror  simply  hampered 
and  thwarted  the  victories  at  every  conceivable  point,  and 
need  therefore  not  dwell  upon  it  more  here..  The  second 
proposition  also  is,  I  think,  capable  of  being  entirely  refuted, 
for  if  ever  an  assembly  was  elected  under  the  pressure  of 
terror,  if  ever  an  assembly  was  likely  to  consist  of  nothii^ 
but  violent  men,  it  was  the  Convention ;  the  Paris  members 
were  indeed  violent  to  a  man,  probably  not  one  respectable 
elector  had  dared  to  give  a>  vote  in  Paris,  for  the  massacres 
were  actucdly  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  elections. 

But  elsewhere,  in  spite  of  the  Terror  and  the  demc^ogic 
denunciations  of  all  moderation,  a  fair  number  of  moderate 
and  req)ectable  men  were  elected,  though  but  10  per  cent, 
of  the  voting  power  of  the  country  had  dared  to  record  its 
opinion.  Mr.  Belloc,  in  an  admirable  passage  which  I  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  citing  at  length,  has  described  the 
feelings  of  these  men  when  they  came  to  Paris.^ 

"September  had  grown  to  be  an  awfiil  legend.  The 
**  number  of  those  killed  was  multiplied  ten  times,  twenty 
**  times — ^number  lost  meaning.  Paris  seemed  a  city  of  blood. 
"Guides  volunteered  the  story,  *Here  in  the  Abbaye  the 
"  blood  had  risen  so  high ' — they  made  a  mark  on  the  w&ll ; 
"*  there  under  that  tree  the  massacres  had  been  planned  by 
^'  sudbi  and  such  a  one ' — any  name  suited,  sometimes  it  was 
"  Robespierre,  sometimes  Danton.  The  deputies  came  from 
**  their  little  towns  and  from  the  fields,  over  seven  hundred — 
"pilgrims  frt)m  places^  where  the  pure  enthusiasms  of  1790 
"still  lingered,  where  even  1792  had  brought  no  passion. 
"  They  came  many  of  them  for  the  first  time,  bewildered  in 
"  the  enormous  city,  its  noise  confused  them,  its  crowds,  its 
"anger."  They  came  indeed  to  try  an  experiment  in  Re- 
pubUcan  Gk>vemment,  for  to  them,  though  less  clearly  than 

^  Danton,  p.  189. 
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to  the  respectable  Parisians,  it  was  manifest  that  the  first 
Constitution  had  been  a  £EuIure.  Yet  to  some  sort  of  Con- 
stitutional Monarchy  these  men  came  ultimately  to  incline, 
nay,  probably  inclined  even  then;  as  the  Terror  developed 
and  the  leaders  of  all  parties  b^an  tearing  each  other  in 
pieces,  the  moderates  cowered  lower  and  lower  in  their 
maraks^  and  at  last  obliterated  themselves  entirely  in  the 
small  Committees  which  were  working  on  questions  of  new 
metrical  and  educational  systems.  But.  behind  these  men, 
and  not  behind  the  frothy  Girondms  and  savage  MontagnardSy 
lay  the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  the  Frendb  people.  We  may 
accuse  them  of  cowardice,  and  the  charge  is  irrefutable,  but 
we  have  not  Uved  between  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
and  the  prospects  of  a  foreign  army  of  occupation.  From 
June  '93  to  July  "94  the  entire  nation  was  gagged  and 
bound  speechless  and  motionless  in  abject  terror.  In  one 
place  only  one  might  forget  this, — at  the  front;  few  questions 
would  be  asked  as  to  your  pure  radicalism  if  you  volunteered, 
or  when  you  were  requisitioned  for  the  army ;  you  knew  that 
you  were  fighting  for  France,  and  you  knew  also  that  your 
relations  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  escape  from  the 
clutches  of  the  proconsuls  if  you  were  in  the  army.  More- 
over for  most  men  who  were  accustomed  to  live  by  industry 
it  was  the  only  livelihood  left ;  you  were  actually  paid  in  cash, 
not  in  Assignats^  when  you  were  within  twenty  leagues  of  the 
frontier. 

I  do  not  know  whence  Carlyle  took  his  third  assumption 
that  the  low^  classes  were  better  off  under  the  Terror  than 
ever  before.  I  have  never  come  across  such  a  statement  even 
from  the  wildest  modem  partisans  of  democracy.  fThe  harvest 
of  1794  was  notoriously  a  splendid  one,  but  had  hardly  been 
reaped,  and  certainly  little  of  it  had  been  converted  into  bread 
before  the  Terror  was  over ;  the  harvest  of  '93  was  good,  but 
not  extraordinary,  the  law  of  the  rruiximum  where  it  was  obeyed 
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must  have  produced  at  least  as  much  suffering  as  advantage 
even  to  the  very  lowest  class  in  the  country,  the  roads  were 
ruined,  all  manufactures  except  of  arms  and  munitions  were 
stopped,  the  drain  for  the  armies  took  away  from  the  fields 
all  the  best  agricultural  hands,  the  ^ost  of  the  local  govern- 
ment  of  every  village  was  appalling.^  The  probability  is  then 
that  Carlyle  was  again  thinking  only  of  Paris,  and  uncon- 
sdously  applied  what  he  (wrongly)  gathered  about  the  con- 
ditions of  the  lowest  class  in  Paris  to  the  whole  country ;  for 
among  the  humours  of  the  Revolution  it  may  be  noticed  that 
Paris  never  ceased  to  be  the  privileged  and  caressed  town  oi 
the  Ancien  Regime.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was 
just  as  much  in  terror  of  Paris  as  the  Monarchy  had  been, 
and  the  city  had  to  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  at 
last  at  a  cost  of  something  ov^  a  million  per  week :  and  that 
they  were  so  fed  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  its  Sa/nsctdoUes 
fetvourable  to  the  Grovemment.  But  the  distribution  of  bread 
and  meat  in  bakers'  and  butchers'  qtieues  hardly  makes  a  people 
prosperous ;  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  from  the  police 
reports  collected  by  M.  Schmidt  that  enormous  numbers  of 
people  went  away  hungry  from  the  queues  as  well  during  as 
after  the  Reign  of  Terror.  I  am  no  great  upholder  of  the 
orthodox  PoUtical  Economy,  to  which  Carlyle  gave  such  bad 
names,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  grasp  the  theory  that 
by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  possibly  idle  rich  you  will  in 
any  way  benefit  either  the  idle  or  the  industrious  poor. 
«  The  fourteen  months  between  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and 
the  close  of  the  Convention,  as  I  have  said  above,  are  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  period  of  the  Revolution ;  it  is  also  the 
period  which  is  most  inadequately  treated  by  Carlyle,  who 
has  contented  himself  with  pointing  out  the  vices  and  foibles 

1  Cambon  says  500  millions  a  year,  almost  the  entire  budget  of  the  Amiefi 
Riginu^  went  to  the  Revolutionary  Committees  of  the  Communes  alone.  (Stourm, 
Les  Finances  de  VAncien  Regime  et  de  la  Revolution,  Paris,  1885,  ii.  416.) 
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of  the  strange  society,  almost  wholly  new  and  wholly  bow- 
geoise^  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  no  other  aim  but  to 
copy  the  material  extravagances  without  understanding  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  society  of  the  Ancien  Regime.  In 
following  this  path  Carlyle  failed  to  see  how  much  good 
material  was  left  in  France,  in  Paris,  and  even  in  the  Con- 
vention. He  could  think  of  no  one  who  was  likely  to  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  'build  a  constitution'  except  Sieyes,  and 
he  therefore  without  inquiry  ascribes  to  that  person  the 
fabric  of  the  year  III.,  in  which  alone  of  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  Sieyes  had  no  or  next  to 
no  hand.  Again,  he  entirely  misses  the  fact  that  the  drift 
of  opinion  all  over  France  was  wholly  towards  Con- 
stitutional Monarchy:  to  him  a  Royalist  must  mean  an 
Ancien  Regime  man  pure  and  simple:  and  so  he  will  have 
us  believe  that  no  one  had  learnt  anything  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary agony  at  all.  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Daunou,  Thibaudeau 
are  as  hidden  from  him  as  the  'true  mwardness'  of 
Malouet  and  Mounier  had  been,  for  the  period  when  their 
ideas  bore  real  fruit  (1816 — '48)  was  to  him  a  mere 
recrudescence  of  the  age  of  Shams.^  The  fact  is  that 
Carlyle,  while  contemning  average  human  nature  with  an 
indignation  almost  as  fierce  as  Swiff s,  brought  to  the  task 
of  history  writing  an  ignorance  of  the  limits  of  human  nature 
almost  as  great  as  his  contempt  for  it.  He  was  always  tdling 
us  that  men  had  to  move  within  settled  forms  and  formube, 
but  he  would  tolerate  no  one  who  attempted  to  give  con- 
venient shape  to  such  formulae.  The  one  satisfaction  that  it 
can  have  given  him  to  write  the  (exquisitely  humorous  and 
pictorial)  chapters  describing  the  last  epoch  of  the  Convention, 
must  have  come  when  he  told  of  Napoleon  blasting  away 
the  best  hopes  of  French  Liberty  on  the  steps  of  the  Church 
of  Saint  Roch. 

iS«e  his  comments  on  the  events  of  1848,  Lift  in  London,  u  499,  sqq. 
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One  takes  leave  of  the  book  then  with  a  certam  amount 
of  relief:  with  a  feeling  that  while  no  such  swift  and  deep, 
if  occasionally  erring,  insight  into  the  motives  and  hearts  of 
men  has  been  possessed  by  any  historian  since  the  death  of 
Tacitus,  yet  that  few  writers  have  more  grave  responsibility 
on  their  shoulders  for  the  doctrines  they  have  preached  and 
the  forces  which  they  have  held  up  to  admiration.  As  a 
prophet — ^for  as  such  he  undoubtedly  regarded  himself — ^he 
was  fiilly  prepared  to  take  that  responsibiUty ;  and  in  magni- 
fying his  prophetic  office,  he  was  led  to  denounce  wholesale 
many  things  which  he  took  no  trouble  to  understand,  and 
to  glorify  many  forces  whose  true  meaning  Jie  had  never 
probed. 
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Ccnistitiitional  History  and  Economics  were  sealed  books  to 
him,  was  certainly  a  grave  disqualification.  But  there  was 
a  graver  one  too,  his  religious  intolerance  of  the  CaihoEc 
Churdi  and  faith.  It  was  upon  a  similar  rock  of  intolerance 
tiiat  the  Revolution  was  definitely  wrecked,  and  so  £Euled  to 
bear  the  good  firuit  which  it  once  promised ;  and  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate  for  English  readers  that  its  history  should  be 
known  to  them  chiefly  from  the  writing  of  one  who  could 
hardy  conceive  the  possibility  of  sincerity  within  the  pale  of 
the  largest  communion  of  the  Christian  faith,  [^ompared  with 
this,  Carlyle's  intolerance  of  the  great  men  of  1789,  to  wit  the 
moderate  party,  the  Malouets  and  the  Mouniers  and  the 
followers  of  Turgot,  men  who  might  have  regenerated  France 
without  a  social  upheaval,  is  a  serious  defect,  but  not  an 
overwhelmingly  serious  one.  That  his  eyes  were  fixed  en 
Paris  alone  and  that  he  almost  neglected  the  course  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  provinces,  is  a  defect  shared  by  nearly  all' 
French  historiansl  the  history  of  the  Revolution  in  the  pro- 
vinces is  only  now  being  painfully  compiled  by  innumerable 
diligent  workers;  but  when  all  is  done  it  is  not  likely  to  ialter 
our  judgments  about  the  mainsprings  of  the  movement,  which 
were  nearly  all  to  be  found  in  Paris,  to  which  city  the  wlvde 
kingdcHn  had  been  so  long  disposed  to  look,  and  to  which  it 
still  looks  for  guidance.    . 

It  is  also  undoubted  that  Carlyle  got  tired  of  the  task 
before  he  had  half  finished  it ;  one  sees  the  same  delect  in 
his  Frederick:  there  is  an  entire  lad^  of  proportion  about 
both  works,  but  in  the  case  of  the  French  Revolution-  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  materials  for  writing  a  history 
of  the  Convention  from  June  ^98  to  its  close  hardly  existed 
then,  and  are  not  very  plentiful  now.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  M.  Aulard's  monumental  collection  of  documents 
emanatii^  frt^m  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  of 
Camofs  Conespondence,  I  kxiow  very  little  to  which  <me 
VOL.  I.  '  b 
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can  turn  with  confidence ;  for  the  *  Bulletin  de  la  Convention 
Nationale  ^  is  a  mere  record  of  events  in  an  assembly  which 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  had  ceased  to  govern,  and 
M.  Campardon's  admirable  History  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  deals  only  with  special  cases.     The  MontagnardSj 
as  Carlyle  says,  left  no  rnhnoireSy  though  a  few  garbled  ones 
have  been  published  since  his  time.      The  Legend  of  the 
Revolution  was  indeed  already  alive :  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  any  one  who  knows  France  that  it  had  crystallised  so  early; 
and  that  with  all  its  sub-legends,  the  legend  of  the  Bastille, 
the  legend  of  the  massacre  of  July  17th  ''Ol,  the  legend  of  the 
Austrian  Committee,  the  legend  of  the  Girondists,  it  should 
be  so  tenacious  of  its  ground  at  the  present  day.     Even  our 
own  unimaginative  countiymen  do  not  take  a  century  to 
build  up  some  very  absurd  historical  *  legends,'  and  the  dis- 
solving light  of  criticism,  even  when  it  reaches  to  the  actual 
disproving  of  facts,  is  apt  to  have  little  effect  upon  such 
legends,  for  that  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  called  the  *  re- 
ligious' force  of  party  is  always  at  hand  to  support  them. 
And  this  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  such  an  event 
as  the  French  Revolution.      So  much  has  it  altered  the 
course  of  history  in  all  European  nations,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  any  one  who  holds  strong  convictions  of  right 
and  wrong  to  look  at  it  except  in  one  of  two  lights.    It  is 
either  the  most  fortimate  or  the  most  disastrous  event  that 
has  hi^pened  in  the  course  of  modem  history.     I  frankly  do 
not  believe  that  any  writer  can  approach  it  with  perfectly 
impartial  feelings. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  a  mere  annotator  like  myself 
to  attempt  by  way  of  introduction  to  Carlyle's  book  any 
T^mmJk  of  the  History  of  the  Revolution,  and  I  will  therefore 
confine  myself  to  an  endeavour  to  explain  some  phases  of 
the  period  on  which  he  appears  to  me  to  have  been  misled, 
or  which  he  has  passed  over  too  li^tly;  €Lnd   even  these 
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attempts  at  explanation  will  be  little  more  than  an  amplifi- 
cation or  restatement  of  some  of  my  notes. 

First  then,  Carlyle  appears  to  have  gone  wrong  in  accepting 
without  enquiry  the  *  hunger-and-misery '  view  of  the -•* 
Ancien  Regime.  In  giving  full  scope  to  his  imagination 
on  this  point  he  has  also  given  credence  to  several  untenable 
theories,  e.g,,  that  the  clergy  were  everywhere  contemptible 
and  worthless  and  that  the  faith  was  a  dead  letter,  that  the 
immense  majority  of  the  Noblesse  were  utterly  worthless  and 
quite  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  classes,  that 
there  was  no  enlightened  middle  class.  These  views,  made 
the  groundwork  of  his  subject,  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
(whicb--by  the  way  has  no  logical  connection  with  these  pre- 
mise^that  the  whole  system  of  society  and  government  was  so 
utterlylbad  that  nothing  shqrt  of  a  complete  social  upheaval 
could  do  any  good  to  France.!  Then  he  goes  further  and,  as  if 
to  justify  the  ways  of  God  ^q^man,  he  deliberately  associates 
the  whole  French  people  with  himself  in  desiring  the  social 
upheaval  in  its  extremest  form.  He  believes  they  liked  it, 
or  if  they  didn't  like  it,  recognised  it  as  a  sort  of  ava^fcrj. 
And  so  in  the  end  he  completely  fails  to  see  that  the  Reign  • 
of  Terror  was  the  work  of  a  tiny  minority  of  Parisians  forced  r 
upon  an  utterly  horror-stricken  nation.  Finally,  his  eyes  in-i 
the  year  1796  are  so  fixed  on  the  reconstruction  of  society  J 
in  new  forms,  that  he  entirely  misses  the  point  that  it  was 
rather  the  spirit  of  the  old  government  that  returned  both  in 
foreign  and  in  domestic  politics,  but  shorn  of  all  those  practical 
alleviations  of  despotism  which  had  existed  before  1789. 
All  through  one  sees  that  Carlyle  is  longing  for  his  hero- 
king  to  come  and  discipline  the  nation — and  indeed  one  is 
often  tempted  to  long  with  him — but  it  is  a  longing  that  is 
fundamentally  opposed  to  the  wisest  ideas  of  the  men  of  1789 ; 
who  would,  I  think,  be  wofiilly  grieved  if  they  could  come  to 
life  and  see  how  little  progress  the  ideas  of  true  freedom. 
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local  self-goTemment,  rdigious  toleration  and  political  edu- 
cation have  made  during  the  century.  Mr.  Carlyle  had  no 
patience  with  those  men — and  why?  Because  they  failed. 
Many  of  them  lived  to  see  his  hero-king — who  failed  also. 
A  few,  happier,  lived  to  see  the  one  unquestioned  period  of 
prosperity  of  France  since  1789,  the  Constitutional  Monarchy 
from  1816 — 1848 ;  but  even  then  the  political  passions  gener- 
ated by  the  first  Revolution  were  too  fiercely  alive  to  allow 
the  true  ideas  of  freedom  to  take  deep  and  abiding  root. 
That  the  time  may  yet  come  when  the  names  of  Turgot, 
Malouet  and  Dupont  de  Nemours  may  be  more  honoured 
household  words  than  those  of  Danton  and  Napoleon  should 
be  the  fervent  prayer  of  every  true  lover  of  our  ^dear 
adversaries'  of  France. 


/h 


II 


France  has  always  been  a  thickly  populated  country,  and, 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  a  carefully  cultivated  one.  It 
has  been  guessed  that  the  population  was  probably  as  great 
in  the  early  ye€u:s  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  in  the 
eighteenth ;  ^  that  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  English  wars  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  reduced  it  by  some- 
thing like  50  per  cent.,  and  that  the  religious  wars  of  the 
^xteenth  century,  and  those  of  the  closing  years  of  Louis 
XIV.,  though  they  did  not  actually  reduce  population,  re- 
tarded to  a  fearful  degree  the  growth  of  material  prosperity. 
But  at  every  period  of  peace,  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  France  has  notoriously  advanced  in  population, 
wealth  and  comfort  at  a  great  rate. 

Such  a  period  was,  by  universal  consent,  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  to  the  close  of  Fleur/s  ministry,  ie,,  to  1743 ;  and  an- 
other such  period  (*the  most  unquestionably  prosperous  of 


1  Martin,  Histoire  de  France,  jnsqu'en  1789,  v.  35-6. 
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the  old  Monarohy,'>«ays  da  Tocqueville)  wag  the  whole  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.,  1774—89.  Horace  Walpole,i  writing  in  1766, 
says :  ^^  I  find  this  country  wonderfully  enriched  since  I  saw 
**it  four-and- twenty  years  €^o.  .  .  .  The  worst  villages  are 
"tight,  and  wooden  shoes  have  disappeared.''  The  value  of 
land  in  the  market  almost  doubled  between  1760  and  1789,^ 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  constant  drain  of  the  wealthier 
peasants  into  the  towns.  Those  who  did  not  migrate 
bought  IfimH  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  i^ifortunately  also 
divided  it  among  their  children  so  scrupulously  that  the 
morceUement  of  which  one  hears  so  much  to-day  was  al- 
ready complained  of  as  an  evil  both  by  Turgot  and  Necker.* 
Calonne  ^'estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  total  agricultural 
produce  of  France  in  1787  at  1,500,000,000  livfes.  M. 
L^nce  de  Lavergne  ^  proves  that  there  were,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution,  some  fom*  million  landowners  in  France, 
about  the  figure  of  the  present  day.  I  have  elsewhere  pointed 
out  how  much  of  Carlyle's  work  is  vitiated  by  his  complete 
failure  ^o  understand  that  there  existed  any  peasant  pro- 
prietary, or  any  agricultural  system  different  from  that  of 
his  own  country.  The  peasant  landowners  were  certainly  not, 
as  a  class,  increased  by  the  Revolution ;  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  prove,  considering  the  subsequent  increase  of 
population  from  twenty-five  to  forty  milUons,  that  they  have 
been  greatly  enriched  since  that  time.  The  classes  that  really 
were  temporarily  enriched  by  the  Revolution  were  the  tenant 
farmers  and  the  Bawrgeoisie^  who  bought  land  as  a  speculation 
and  in  few  cases  kept  it  for  any  number  of  years.     How  then 


1  Correspondence,  ed.  1837,  ii.  286. 

*  See  Levasseur  in  Revue  des  Soci^t^s  Savantes,  1870,  torn.  iL  p.  464. 

'  Remember  that  only  in  a  very  few  provinces  did  the  law  recognise  any  primo- 
genitary  custom  in  the  roture, 

*  In  his  Requite  au  Roi  (pp.  153-6),  quoted  by  Cherest,  La  Chute  de  V Ancien 
R6g^me.i  66. 

M^nomie  Rurale  de  la  France,  p.  45. 
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comes  the  common  view  to  whidi  Carlyle  has  given  such 
^ekiquent  voice,  of  the  twenty-five  starving  millions  rising  up 
after  a  millennium  of  oppression  to  crush  their  destroyers; 
whence  the  hatred  of  the  peasant  to  his  *  Lord/  the  Guerre 
aux  ChMecmx  and  the  delicate  ladies  flying  in  their  night- 
gowns ? 

The  first  answer  that  I  would  give  to  the  first  of  these 
questions  may  seem  a  curious,  if  a  simple  one.  History,  es- 
pecially French  History,  has  generally  been  written  by  men 
dwelling  in  cities.  Carlyle  had,  no  doubt,  read  the  famous 
picture  drawn  by  La  Bruyere  *  of  the  misery  of  the  peasants. 
Now,  all  persons  who  work  in  the  fields  are  apt  to  look  bent 
and  soil-stained  in  the  eyes  of  the  street-bred  bourgeois  or 
courtier,  and  one  wonders  in  what  colours  La  Bruyere 
would  have  drawn  his  peasant  countrymen  of  to-day.  M. 
Sagnac,  in  his  much  praised  book,^  speaking  of  the  condition 
of  the  country  before  1789,  describes  what  might,  with  the 
exception  of  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  peasants,  be  an 
English  agricultural  village  of  to-day,  and  says,  with  a 
shudder  at  it,  Cest  la  misere,  I  can  only  suppose  that  it 
seems  horrible  to  him  that  any  one  should  live  away  from 
tramways,  electric  lights  and  cqfls. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  statistics_&&  to 
the  material  wealth  of  the  country  districts  before  1789 
are  only  derivable  from  the  returns  made  by  the  Hus  in  each 
parish,  when  called  upon  to  declare  what  each  person  in  the 
parish  can  pay  towards  the  taiUe,  That  heavy  tax — ^and  all 
other  direct  taxes  were  light  in  comparison  with  it — ^fell 
chiefly  on  the  peasantry,  and  was  assessed  by  the  subdSUffuis 
of  the  Intendants  in  most  provinces  according  to  the  appear- 
ance of  wealth  possessed  by  each  person.  Thus  it  was  the 
object  of  the  peasant  to  make  himself  out  as  miserable  as 

1  Les  Caract^res,  ou  les  moeurs  de  ce  Si^Ie,  CEuvres,  ed.  Servois,  1865,  it  6z. 
s  La  Legislation  Civile  de  la  Revolution,  Paris,  1898,  pp.  58-63. 
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possible,  and  of  the  Intendant^  if  he  wished  to  alleviate  the 
burden  of  his  province,  to  connive  at  such  returns.  Rousseau's 
story  of  the  peasant  in  rags,  who,  when  he  discovered  that 
his  interlocutor  was  not  a  tax-assessor,  produced  some  ex- 
cellent wine  and  a  noble  ham  for  his  refireshment,^  is  well 
known.  After  Turgot  had  abolished  the  absurd  and  unjust 
system  of  contraintes  solidaires  for  the  payment  of  tatUe^  the 
returns  of  the  Hms  became  steadily  more  in  accordance  with 
£eu^  although  the  fifteen  years  that  elapsed  before  the 
Revolution  began  were  not  enough  to  break  the  long-con- 
tinued habit  of  false  returns. 

Thirdly,  reliance  is  generally  placed,  as  it  should  not  be, 
apon  the  ccJii^cs  of  the  parishes  in  1789.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  nothing  so  complete  and  so  satisfstctory  as  a  cahier  was 
ever  known  in  English  Constitutional  History ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  ccAier  of  the  tiniest  parish 
could  ever  be  a  qtcantiti  rUgligeable  for  the  sane  legislator. 
The  wisest  kings  of  mediaeval  France  had  always  legislated 
with  the  cahiers  of  their  people  before  their  eyes.  But  it 
would  be  equally  unsafe  to  found  upon  the  complaints 
published  in  1789  the  usual  terrible  picture  of  the  misery 
of  the  lower  classes  of  France.  For  the  moment  was  a 
particularly  unfavourable  one  for\the  sober  consideration  of 
removable  grievances.  'La  R&pohUion*  was  a  goddess, 
already  for  manj  years  stalking  abroad,  wrapped,  to  the 
imaginations  of  men,  in  a  golden  haze,  which  prevented  them 
seeing  that  her  feet  were  made  of  clay  and  that  her  hands 
would  drop  blood.  The  Philosophers  had  preached  *  perfect- ' 
ibilily '  for  the  last  half  century  from  the  house-tops,  and  it 
says  something  for  the  understandings  even  of  the  lowest 
class  that  its  members  were  able  to  receive  and  believe 
that  (alae  doctrine,  though  less  perhaps  for  that  of  the 


1  ConfesnoQs,  port  I  bk.  iv. 
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more  educated  classes  that  th^  did  not  sooner  see  ity 
&lsity. 

''  Hope  was  ever  on  her  mountain^  watching  till  the  day  hegun^- 
Crown'd  witii  sunlight — over  darkness — ^from  tiie  riill  unrisen  sun." 

The  golden  age  should  and  must  begin,  and  therefore  the 
age  that  delayed  its  beginning,  however  progressive  and 
ncnmal  it  might  be,  must  be  terminated  quickly  and  con- 
demned in  the  lump.  In  this  spirit  the  cahiers  were  dictated 
t6  the  peasants,  in  many  cases  by  the  local  seigneur  or  owrij 
or  lawyer,  in  more,  one  fears,  by  the  local  professional  agitator, 
or  in  accordance  with  models  sent  down  by  the  professional  agi- 
tators in  Paris.  Young's  observation  was  only  too  true,  "  The 
**  populace  have  been  blown  up  to  violence  by  every  art  of 
*^  deception,  and  even  by  money  distributed  for  that  purpose.*'  ^ 
Every  inducement  was  thus  given  to  magnify  in  the  cahiers 
molefhills  into  mountains.  And  that  there  were  plenty  of 
abuses  whose  height  approached  rather  to  the  latter  standard 
than  the  former,  no  one  will  deny ;  in  most  societies,  whether 
resting  upon  status  or  contract,  there  are  a  good  many. 

Fourthly,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  under  the  absurd 
regulations  governing  the  com  trade  between  the  different 
provinces,  there  was  upon  the  slightest  failure  of  crops  very 
frequent  local  and  partial  distress,  and  it  seems  to  me  that, 
without  internal  free  trade  in  com,  it  must  always  be  so. 
The  Government,  which  had  had  its  eyes  opened  to  this 
necessity  by  Turgot  and  before  Turgot,  had  vacillated  upon 
this  point,  and  in  its  anxiety  to  catch  the  popularis  cmra  had 
gone  back  upon  the  policy  of  free  trade,  upon  which  it  had 
more  than  once  resolved ;  and  Necker  himself  was  a  convinced 
protectionist.  Dr.  Rigby^  after  eulogising  in  unmeasured 
terms  tfie  intensely  industrious  cultivation  of  Northern 
Prance,  says,   "To   behold   the    face    of  the  country  one 

1  Arthur  Young,  Travels,  ed.  Betham  Edwards,  p.  124. 
'  In  his  Letters  from  France,  in  1789,  London,  1880,  p.  la 
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^  would  suppose  a  scarcity  cmild  never  take  place,  but 
^^when  we  come  into  the  towns  the  crowds  are  so  immense, 
"that  a  prodigious  quantity  of  com  must  be  consumed. 
"Though  we  see  few  signs  of  opulence  in  individuals,  for 
"we  do  not  see  so  many  gentlemen's  seats  as  in  England, 
**we  have  seen  few  of  the  lower  classes  in  rags,  idleness  or 
**misCTy.''  The  slightest  dfetress  or  discontent  in  any  class 
<rf  sodely  would  in  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  Revoluticfti 
make  itself  heard  upon  the  house-tops,  and  did  so.  * 

I  must,  however,  not  be  understood  to  overstate  the 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes  befcnre  1789;  there 
was  no  doubt  great  difiPerence  between  conditions  in  the 
various  provinces;  those  recently  redeemed  from  Germany 
and  Spain  were,  unquestionably  and  naturally,  much  more 
badcward  than  others,  imd  ^&*ittany  was  undoubtedly  three 
centuries  behind  the  rest  of  France.  French  Flanders  and 
Picardy  were  probably,  then  as  now,  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  provinces  in  the  kingdom.  But  to  paint  the 
life  of  the  peasant  as  materially  harder  or  more  hopeless  than 
it  is  at  the  present  day,  still  more  to  paint  it  as  so  hopeless 
that  nothing  short  of  the  Ctdbute  GSnSrale  could  ameliorate 
it,  is  to  igmnre  all  the  teachings  of  history.  I  would  ask  any 
one  who  is  still  inclined  to  do  so  to  read  carefully  Mr.  Henry 
Grey  Graham's  *  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  to  com- 
pare the  conditions  there  described  with  those  existing  in 
Scotland  at  the  opening  of  the  Twentieth,  and  then  to  bear 
in  mind  that  these  conditions  have  been  brought  to  their 
present  pitch  of  improvement  without  any  violent  break  with 
the  past,  nay,  without  any  serious  modification  by  legislative 
means  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Whoi  we  come  to  tackle  the  second  great  question  which 
I  asked,  namely,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  jacquerie  of 
July  and  August  1789,  the  answer  is  more  difficult.  First, 
I  will  press  into  the  service  an  argument  which  my  Oxford 
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tutors  used  to  forbid  me  to  use,  but  which  Montesquieu  did 
not  fear  to  use,  namely  national  character.  I  think  that  no 
other  nation  than  the  French  would  have  treated  its  *  hope 
deferred'  so  impatiently  and  violently.  The  peasants  had 
been  promised  their  golden  age  in  the  most  express  terms, 
but  the  Assembly  had  been  sitting  for  nearly  three  months, 
and  the  age  had  not  begun  to  be  at  all  golden.  Secondly, 
the  feudal  burdens,  which  existed  in  a  very  much  more  oppresr 
sive  shape  in  every  European  country  except  England,  and 
some  of  which  still  exist  in  modem  England,^  were  a  terrible 
vexation  to  such  an  enlightened  and  {H*ogressive  people  as 
the  French ;  and  were  felt  to  be  so  all  the  more  because  they 
had  to  be  rendered  not  to  a  *lord'  or  landlord  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  to  a  generally  impecunious  and 
oftenest  absentee  gentlemcm,  who  very  frequently  had  nothing 
to  live  upon  except  the  small  payments  made  to  him  in  the 
name  of  quit  rents,  fines,  tolls,  etc.  These  had  been  an  in- 
cessant source  of  litigation,  and  Turgot  had  so  thoroughly 
understood  the  situation  that  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
introduced  a  measure  for  redemption  of  all  feudal  rights,  had 
he  held  office  for  another  year.  The  celebrated  pamphlet 
*  L'lnconv^nient  des  droix  Feodaux'  by  his  friend  Boncerf, 
which  Voltaire  hailed  with  joy,  was  directly  inspired  by 
Turgot,  and  had  such  redemption  for  its.  object.  Many  of  the 
cahiers  undoubtedly  curse  the  feudal  burdens  wholesale,  but 
hardly  any  propose  their  abolition  without  compensation; 
the  general  wish  expressed  is  to  reduce  all  tenure  to  the  form 
of  the  Jranc-alleu^  and  to  put  all  property  upon  an  equal 
footing.  And  this  the  Constituent  Assembly  really  tried  to 
do ;  had  the  King  and  Necker  met  that  Assembly  with  any 
sort  of  programme,  which  should  include  vigorous  legislation 
on  that  subject,  there  would  have  been  no  jacquerie. 

^  Viz. ,  quit  rents  and  fines  on  copyhold  tenures. 
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III 

If  then  there  was  not  in  old  France  the  mere  chaos  which 
the  Legend  of  the  Revolution  presupposes,  did  there  exist 
material  upon  which  a  reformer  might  have  worked,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  undoubted  evils  which  existed  and  to  rein- 
vigorate  the  old  Society  and  Grovemment  ?  A  very  common 
error  of  Carlyle's,  as  well  as  of  all  historians  of  the  Revolution, 
and  one  to  which  I  at  once  plead  guilty  in  my  own  case, 
is  to  confuse  the  abuses  of  Society  with  the  abuses  of  Govern- 
ment, and  indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them  distinct. 
Von  Sybel  *  has  adveinced  the  theory  that  the  French  budget 
of  the  last  years  of  the  Ancien  Rigvme^  though  very  much 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  population,  was  more  grievously 
felt  than  a  modem  budget  would  be,  owing  to  its  unequal 
distribution  and  to  the  heavy  incidence  of  the  taiUe  upon 
one  class.  He  has,  however,  lefb  out  of  sight  one  terrible 
factor  in  modem  life,  the  incidence  upon  every  one  of  the 
blood  tax  or  conscription  (and,  because  upon  every  one,  in- 
finitely more  hardly  on  the  poor).  But  most  historians  have 
fEiiled  also  to  realise  the  difficulties  of  the  old  Grovemment, 
which,  to  put  it  plainly,  was  trying  to  fulfil  the  very  expen- 
sive duties  of  a  decent  modem  Government  with  little  besides 
mediaeval  resources  at  its  disposal.  Heavy  direct  taxation 
was  then  unknown  in  other  European  countries :  and  as  the 
expenses  of  working  increased  from  year  to  year,  it  was 
natural  fhat  the  one  modem  resource  possessed  by  the  kings 
of  France,  the  tatUey  and  vinffiihneSj  which  are,  after  all, 
but  vaiying  forms  of  direct  taxation  on  incomes,  should  be 
increased.  It  was  natural  that  every  such  increase  should  be 
met  by  fearful  outcries  from  the  taxpayers. 

lliis  direct  taxation  became  a  serious  burden  upon  the 

1  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  English  Translation,  i.  x. 
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peasants,  for  the  clergy  were  almost  wholly  €Lnd  the  Noblesse 
partially  exempt  from  it,  while  the  Bourgeoisie  possessed 
means  of  compounding  for  it  very  favourably — means  which 
were,  however,  being  steadily  broken  down  by  the  Government 
during  the  century  preceding  the  Revolution.^  The  nobles 
paid  the  three  vingtiemes  in  common  with  the  roturiers; 
they  paid  the  capitation  in  common  with  the  roturiers ;  in  the 
Pai/s  d^Ktat  they  paid  tailU  on  all  lands  held  by  other  tenure 
iAisxiJrarwfief;  in  the  Pays  d^ Elections  they  paid  on  all  land 
cultivated  by  themselves,  beyond  a  certain  *  home-farm '  allow- 
ance ;  and  indirectly  of  course  they  paid  upon  all  leased  lands, 
for  the  lessee  would  naturally  deduct  the  taille  from  his  rent.^ 
But  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  lands  they  enj  oyed  exemption . 
Ludicrous  as  it  may  sound  to  ears  accustomed  to  the  ordinary 
views  on  the  Ancien  Rigime^  the  majority  of  the  Noblesse 
cFepiCy  i^.,  the  older  families,  might  fairly  plead  poverty  as  a 
reason  for  this  exemption.  Individuals  among  them  were,  it  is 
true,  vast  landowners,  many  were  enriched  by  marriage  with 
the  rotv/re^  but  as  a  caste  they  were  poor  and  even  very  poor. 
The  balance  of  riches  had  shifted  to  the  Tiers-Etat^  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  include  in  this  the  recently  ennobled  members 
of  the  financial  class,  and  the  two  or  three  millions  of  pri- 
vileged Bourgeois,  Moreover,  the  nobles  as  a  whole  in  the 
cahiers  entirely  renounced  their  exemption  from  pecuniary 
burdens;  and  the  resistance  to  Turgot's  and  other  salutary 
reforms  came  at  least  not  from  the  old,  but  from  the  new 
Noblesse^  and  most  of  all  from  the  most  highly  f|ivileged 
class  of  all,  the  judges. 

For  the  almost  entire  immunity  of  the  clergy  as  an  estate 
there  is  far  less  to  be  said.  Their  riches  were  great  in  the 
aggregate,  and  the  revenues  of  bishops  and  abbis  were  in 

• 
iSee  Babeau,  La  Villc  sous  I'Ancien  Regime  (Paris,  1884),  i.  294-313. 
3  The  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  paid,  in  1779, 400  francs  taille  for  the  fief  of  Mirabeau, 
and  99a  francs  capitaHon;  see  Lom^nie,  Les  Mirabeau,  ii.  91,  seq. 
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man  J  cases  not  far  short  of  a  scandal :  the  abbh  were,  more- 
over, as  a  class  idle  and  worthless,  and  there  were  instances, 
though  few,  of  worldly  and  wicked  prelates  of  the  Lom^nie 
and  Rohan  iype.  The  set  of  the  age,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  much  more  towards  practical  benevolence  and  enthusiasm 
for  humanity  than  to  a  high  standard  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy 
(HT  ascetic  life.  Yet  the  higher  clergy  of  France  compared,  as 
a  whole,  favourably  with  those  of  any  other  Catholic  country 
in  Europe,  and  most  favourably,  I  fear,  with  the  eighteenth 
century  English  bishops.  M.  de  Tocqueville  ^  confesses  that  he 
b^^an  his  study  of  the  Anden  Rigime  with  every  prejudice 
against  the  clergy,  and  ended  it  in  a  spirit  exactly  the  reverse. 
No  one,  however,  can  defend  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
such  a  wealthy  body,  however  industrious  its  members  may 
have  been.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  parochial  clergy,  the  case  is 
very  different.  It  must  force  itself  upon  the  mind  of  every 
impartial  inquirer  into  the  subject  that  the  French  cwri  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  generally  an  almost  ideal  parish 
priest :  that  he  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  Greorge  Herbert 
was  mainly  the  result  of  his  humble  birth.  He  was  not 
by  reason  of  that  birth  less  fitted  to  understand  and  sympa- 
thise with  his  flock.  He  too  had  struggled  and  toiled  before 
he  could  ^  wag  his  pow  in  a  pulpit '  and  was  therefore  fully 
able  to  apiM:eciate  that  passionate  desire  to  ^^  bett^  himself," 
or  rather  to  ^  better  his  children,'  which  the  French  peasant 
th^i,  as  now,  so  nobly  shared  with  the  only  peasant  race 
comparable  with  his  own — ^the  Scottish.  But,  good  lack! 
no  Grovemment  could  have  stripped  the  curi  much  barer 
than  he  was :  to  tax  him  would  have  been  an  impossibility* 
The  value  of  the  vast  majority  of  benefices  in  France  was 
below  cjP40  a  year.  The  Revolution  did  not  love  the  ci^ri; 
he  welcomed  it  because  he  too  was  of  his  age  and  his  nation, 

1  L'Ancien  Regime  et  La  Revolution,  cap.  xl  p.  198. 
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and  had  rekindled  his  religious  zeal  at  the  torches  burning 
before  the  altars  of  humanity  and  perfectibility  (it  was  not 
long  before  he  found  out  his  mistake),  yet  even  the  Revolu- 
tion was  in  sheer  pity  obliged  to  double  his  salary.^ 

These  exemptions  then,  from  direct  taxation,  combined 
with  the  ludicrous  and  clumsy  system  of  indirect  taxes,  were  a 
great  clog  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  Grovem- 
ment  was  very  much  to  blame  for  not  having  set  them  right 
long  ago.  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  in  my  notes  to  refer 
to  the  excessive  timidity  of  the  Government,  the  absurd  way  in 
which  it  set  its  sails  to  every  contradictory  wind  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Repulsive  as  Frederick  the  Great  was, 
one  sometimes  longs  for  a  Frederick  to  instal  himself  at  Ver- 
sailles, and,  by  one  lit  de  bienfaisance^  override  parkmenUj 
bowgeome  and  bureaucratie  and  proclaim  the  ImpSt  Uniqtie. 
More  legitimately  does  one  long  that  Turgot  had  been  allowed 
to  carry  out  all  his  plans.  I  know  that  it  is  unfashionable 
to  believe  that  a  single  man  can  ever  direct  the  *  stream  of 
tendencies,'  yet  I  cannot  help  believing  it  in  the  case  of 
Turgot.  For  he  seems  not  only  to  have  been  entirely  free 
from  the  sickly  sentimentalism  of  the  Rousseauists,  which 
was  the  curse  of  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  but  also  to 
have  grasped  all  that  was  really  needed,  to  have  understood, 
as  few  even  of  his  own  disciples  understood,  the  true  needs  of 
that  great  old  France :  centralisation  in  a£Pairs  of  State,  and 
withal  simplification,  but  the  widest  extension  of  local  self- 
government  in  all  other  matters.  Even  Turgot's  warmest 
admirers  at  the  present  day  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
of  the  splendid  foundation  for  local  self-government  then 
existing  in  every  parish  of  France,  of  the  strong  patriotisme 
du  clocher  and  provincial  feeling,  which  was  yet  by  no  means 

1  Necker  in  his  Administration  des  Finances  (il  270)  values  the  total  indime  of 
the  clergy  as  no  millions  and  their  contribution  to  the  State  by  the  don  gratuit 
as  10  millions.  Dr.  Robinet  in  his  '  Mouvement  Religieux  pendaint  la  Revolution' 
(i.  208)  gives  them  175  millions  ;  but  see  Appendix  on  Debt  and  Deficit. 
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detrimental  to  the  higher  pairiotisme  de  la  patrie.  For  the 
central  fact  in  village  life,  up  to  1789,  was  the  Parish  As- 
sembly in  the  parish  church  on  Sundays,  attended  {credite 
posteri,  who  make  a  fuss  about  the  ^  municipal  franchise '  for 
women)  by  every  head  of  a  family,  man  or  woman.  While 
in  the  towns  almost  all  offices  had  become  saleable,  or  herit- 
able, or  were  filled  by  nominees  of  the  State,  the  office  of  Syndic 
in  each  village  remained  elective ;  the  Syndic  was  the  president 
of  this  assembly,  which  settled  the  management  of  the  com- 
munal property,  the  repair  of  the  church  and  the  parish 
roads,  nominated  schoolmaster,  tithe  collector  and  tailk  col- 
lector, regulated  prices  and  wages.  By  these  assemblies  the 
common  fields  had  been  vigorously  enclosed  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  always  to  the  profit  of  the  parish  and  its  charitable 
institutions.  Every  one  had  to  contribute  to  the  parish  rate 
for  communal  purposes ;  the  Syndic  kept  the  accounts,  and 
submitted  them  to  the  Intendant  for  audit.  The  Intendant 
constantly  tried  to  usurp  more  power  over  these  assemblies, 
but  in  vain;  it  was  left  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  to 
sweep  them  away  (Dec.  14th  '89),  and  to  substitute  a 
*  Greneral  Council '  of  a  representative  character  in  each 
Commune^  which,  however,  has  fallen  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Maire,  This  functionary  is  a  sort  of 
mixture  of  the  Syndic^  the  seigneurial  judge  and  the 
curL 

The  Constitution  of  '91  intended  the  new  council  of  the 
Comrmjme  to  be  a  real  force,  but  after  the  anarchic  period  the 
Maire  alone  survived,  and  the  net  result  of  the  Revolution 
has  therefore  been  the  annihilation  of  communal  liberties,  for 
which  the  worthless  political  franchise  is  no  equivalent;  as  in 
all  extreme  democracies,  imperial  questions  are  everywhere 
postponed  to  municipal,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  vote,  if 
you  vote  at  all,  against  the  Government  which  contrived  to 
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get  your  natural  enemy  to  be  elected  Main}  There 
may  have  been,  thou^  I  doubt  it,  for  Barere  is  the  diief 
authority  in  its  favour,^  too  much  provincialism  and  too 
little  unity  in  old  France ;  there  undoubtedly  was,  as  there  is 
still,  too  great  a  cleavage  between  the  rural  and  the  urban 
populations ;  but  where  were  the  armies  raised  that  conquered 
Europe  ?  It  was  not  in  the  cabcerets  of  Saint- Antoine  or  the 
dens  of  Marseilles  murderers  that  the  old  Gkiard  oS  Napo- 
leon learned  to  die  for  their  flag ;  they  learned  it  from  the 
patriotiame  du  docker^  from  the  ^  i  moi,  Auvergne  I '  of  old 
France. 

Even  though  Turgot  was  not  allowed  to  get  to  work  in 
earnest  upon  such  promising  material,  three  other  successive 
ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  were  able  to  present  more  or  less 
comprehensive  schemes  of  reform,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  given  a  new  and  vigorous  lease  of  life  to  the  old  society 
without  any  violent  interruption  of  social  and  contractual  re- 
lations. On  each  occasion  the  threatened  interests  in  the  State 
cried  *  Hold ! '  and  the  incredibly  feeble  King  obeyed  them. 
That  the  country  was,  by  the  opening  of  the  year  '89,  in 
earnest  in  demanding  reforms  at  least  as  sweeping  as  any  of 
those  proposed  during  the  previous  fifteen  years,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Nay,  more  sweeping,  for  from  '87  onwards  we  find 
that  the  mere  cry  for  States-Greneral  is  not  enough :  the  States- 
Greneral  are  to  give  more  than  Turgot  desired ;  parliamentary 
government  based  upon  a  wide  franchise  is  the  remedy  in 
every  man's  mouth,  and  from  this,  as  we  have  seen,  Turgot 
had  been,  perhaps  wisely,  averse.  That  the  Government  had 
at  last  come  nervously  face  to  face  with  a  nation  highly  en- 

^  The  Maire  is  now  again  an  elected  officer  (since  1876,  in  all  towns  and  villages 
with  some  3>ooo  exceptions ;  and  since  i88a,  everywhere  except  in  P^s]l    But  he  is 


still  virtualfy  an  agent  of  the  Central  Government  and  is  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Pr^/ett  on  whom  all  local  business  really  depends.  Between  1789  and  1876 
the  Maire  was  the  nominee  of  the  Government  except  for  a  few  biief  periods. 


See  Bodley,  France,  ii.  105,  sqq, 

3  See  Stephens,  Orators  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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THE   FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

PART  I. :  THE  BASTILLE 

BOOK  I 
'  THE  DEATH  OF  LOUIS  XV 

CHAPTER  I 

LOUIS  THE  WELL-BELOVED 

President  H^nault,^  remarking  on  royal  Surnames  of  Honour 
how  difficult  it  often  is  to  ascertain  not  only  why,  but  even  when 
they  were  conferred,  takes  occasion  in  his  sleek  official  way  to 
make  a  philosophical  reflection.  'The  Surname  of  Bien-aimS 
'(Well-beloved)/  says  he,  'which  Louis  XV.  bears,  will  not  leave 
'posterity  in  the  same  doubt.  This  Prince,  in  the  year  1744, 
'while  hastening  from  one  end  of  his  kin|gijrim  tw  thn  nth(ynT?3" 
'soqpending  Ks  conquestslia^^Fl^ders  that  he  might  fly  to  the 
'  assistance  of  Alsace,  was  arrested  at  Metz  by  a  malady  which 
'threatened  to  cut  short  his  days.  At  the  news  of  this,  Paris, 
'all  in  terror,  seemed  a  city  taken  by  storm:  tKe  churches 
'resounded  with  supplications  and  groans ;  the  prayers  of  priests 
'and  people  were  every  moment  interrupted  by  their  sobs :  and 
'it  was  from  an  interest  so  dear  and  tender  that  this  Surname 

^[H^nauU  was  Prhident  of  the  Chambre  des  Enquites  in  the  Parlement  of 
Paris  and  Surintendani  of  the  household  of  Queen  Marie  Leszczjmska.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  world  of  fashion  in  Paris,  and  is  perhaps  better  known  to 
modem  readers  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Voltaire,  and  of  Madame  du  Deflfand— the 
President  of  her  correspondence  with  Horace  Walpole.  He  died  at  a  great  age 
in  1770.  and  his  book  from  which  Carlyle  here  quotes,  Abr^g^  Chronologique  de 
fHistoire  de  France,  appeared  first  in  1744—6.] 
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'  of  Bien-aimS  fashioned  itself, — a  title  higher  still  than  all  the 
'rest  which  this  |preat  Prince  Bas  earned.*'     ^ 

So  stands  it  written  ;  in  lasting  memorial  of  that  year  1744. 
Thirty  other  years  have  come  and  gone ;  and  '  this  great  Prince ' 
again  lies  sick  ;  but  in  how  altered  circumstances  now  !  Churches 
resound  not  with  excessive  groanings ;  Paris  is  stoically  calm : 
sobs  interrupt  no  prayers,  for  indeed  none  are  offered  ;  except 
Priests'  Litanies^  read  or  chanted  at  fixed  money-rate  per  hour, 
which  are  not  liable  to  interruption.  The  shepherd  of  the  people 
has  been  carried  home  from  Little  Trianon,  heavy  of  heart,  and 
been  put  to  bed  in  his  own  Chateau  of  Versailles  :^  the  flock 
knows  it,  and  heeds  it  not.  At  most,  in  the  immeasu1*able  tide 
of  French  Speech  (which  ceases  not  day  after  day,  and  only  ebbs 
towards  the  short  hours  of  night),  may  this  of  the  royal  sickness 
emerge  from  time  to  time  as  an  article  of  news.  Bets  are  doubt- 
less depending ;  nay,  some  people  '  express  themselves  loudly 
in  the  streets.'  ^  But  for  the  rest,  on  green  field  and  steepled 
city,  the  May  sun  shines  out,  the  May  evening  fades ;  and  men 
ply  their  uisefiil  or  useless  business  as  if  no  Louis  lay  in  danger. 

Dame  Dubarry,  indeed,  might  pray,  if  she  had  a  talent  for  it ; 
Duke  d'Aiguillon  too,  Maupeou  and  the  Pfilrlement  Maupeou : 
these,  as  they  sit  in  their  high  places,  with  France  harnessed 
under  their  feet,  know  well  on  what  basis  they  continue  there. 
Look  to  it,  DySguillon ;  sharply  as  thou  didst,  from  the  Mill  of 
St.  Cast,  on  Quiberon  and  the  invading  English ;  thou  '  covered 
if  not  with  glory  yet  with  meal !  *  Fortune  was  ever  accounted 
inconstant ;  and  each  dog  has  but  his  day. 

Forlorn  enough  languished  Duke  d'Aiguillon,  some  years  ago  ; 
covered,  as  we  said,  with  meal ;  nay  with  worse.  For  La  Chalo- 
tais,  the  Breton  Parlementeer,^  accused   him  not  only  of  pol- 

^  M^moires  de  M.  le  Baron  Besenval  (Paris,  1805),  ii.  59-90. 

9  [The  disturbances  in  Brittany,  which  are  of  such  importance  to  the  history  of 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  dated  back  at  least  to  1762.  The  Governor 
of  the  Province,  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  rendered  himself  hateful  to  the  Parlement  of 
Rennes,  which  was  under  the  lead  of  the  Procureur-Giniral  La  Chalotais,  and 
then  to  the  Estates  of  the  Province,  partly  by  his  leaning  to  the  Jesuit  cause,  partly 
by  various  attacks  on  the  old  liberties  both  of  Parlement  and  Estates.  The  charges 
against  him  were  at  first  confined  to  illegal  collection  and  prodigal  expenditure  of 
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trooneiy  and  tyranny,  but  even  of  concussion  (official  plunder  of 
money) ;  which  accusations  it  was  easier  to  get  '  quashed '  by 
backstairs  Influences  than  to  get  answered :  neither  could  the 
thoughts,  or  even  the  tongues,  of  men  be  tied.  Thus,  under 
disastrous  eclipse,  has  this  grand-nephew  of  the  great  Richelieu 
to  glide  about ;  unworshipped  by  the  world ;  resolute  Choiseul, 
the  abrupt  proud  man,  disdaining  him,  or  even  forgetting  him. 
Little  prospect  but  to  glide  into  Gascony,  to  rebuild  Ch&teaux 
there,^  and  die  inglorious  killing  game  1  However,  in  the  year 
1770,  a  certain  young  soldier,  Dumouriez  by  name,  returning 
firoon  Corsica,  could  see  'with  sorrow,  at  Compi^gne,  the  old  King 
'  of  France,  on  foot,  with  doffed  hat,  in  sight  of  his  army,  at  the 
^de  of  a  magnificent  phaeton,  doing  homage  to  the — Dubarry.'^ 
Much  lay  therein !  Thereby,  for  one  thing,  could  D'Aiguillon 
postpone  the  rebuilding  of  his  Chiteau^  and  rebuild  his  fortunes 
first.  For  stout  Choiseul  would  discern  in  the  Dubarry  nothing 
but  a  wonderfully  dizened  Scarlet-woman ;  and  go  on  his  way 
as  if  she  were  not     Intolerable :   the  source  of  sighs,  tears,  of 

^taxes,  but  at  a  later  stage  extended  to  subornation  of  perjury  and  attempted  poison- 
iitg.  The  Parlement  of  Paris  made  on  several  occasions  common  cause  with  that 
of  Rennes,  and  imdoubtedly  hastened  its  own  downfall  thereby.  The  affaire 
dragged  on  till  1770,  when  d'Aiguillon  was  tried  before  a  Court  of  Peers,  the 
proceisdings  of  which  were  suddenly  quashed  by  royal  order,  June  1770.  (Henri 
Martin,  Histoire  de  France  (Paris,  1854),  xvi.  2^,  5qq,)'\ 

*  Arthur  Young :  Travels  during  the  years  1787-8-9,  Bury  St  Eklmunds,  1792, 
i.  44.  [So  great  was  the  impression  made  by  this  book,  that  the  Convention  ordered 
a  copy  of  the  translation  of  it  (by  F.  Soulte,  1794)  to  be  distributed  gratis  to  every 
Commune  of  France.  But  this  translation  does  not  contain  the  two  last  chapters, 
in  which  Young's  views  (in  1792)  have  undergone  a  considerable  change  from  those 
of  1789.  {^See  La  Revolution  Fran9aise,  Revue  Historique,  dlrigte  par  A.  Dide, 
Paris,  i88i,  etc.  (in  progress),  voL  xxx.  p.  65,  sq.  (cited  hereafter  as  R6v.  Fr.).)] 

•La  Vie  et  M^moires  du  General  Dumouriez,  Paris,  1822,  i.  141.  [Jeanne 
Vaubemier,  born  at  Vaucouleurs,  became  maitresse  en  titre,  as  Comtesse  Dubarry, 
to  Louis  XV.  in  1768.  She  was  an  uneducated  woman  and  misused  her  influence 
with  the  old  King  to  an  extent  to  which  none  of  her  predeces^rs  had  been  able  to 
misuse  theirs.  She  was  very  kind-hearted  and  perfectly  ffivolouS,  was  exiled  to 
Rueil  on  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  thence  to  a  convent,  ^iid  then  permitted  to  retire 
to  her  own  estate  of  Louveciennes  near  Marly.   After  the  Revolution  began  s|^e  spent 


£migris.  She  was  executed  on  Dec.  7th,  and,  almost  alone  of  the  victims  of 
the  Terror,  displayed  abject  cowardice  at  the  last.  (Campardon,  Le  Tribunal 
R^olutionnaire  (F^uis,  z866),  i.  200,  454.  De  Goncourt,  Les  Maltresies  de  Louis 
XV  (Paris,  i860),  vol.  il)] 
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pettings  and  poutings ;  which  would  not  end  till  '  France '  (La 
France,  as  she  named  her  royal  valet)  finally  mustered  heart  to 
see  Choiseul ;  and  with  that  *  quivering  in  the  chin '  (tremblentent 
du  menton)  natural  in  such  case,^  faltered  out  a  dismissal :  dismissal 
of  his  last  substantial  man,  but  pacification  of  his  scarlet-woman. 
Thus  D'Aiguillon  rose  again,  and  culminated.  And  with  him 
there  rose  Maupeou,^  the  banisher  of  Parlements ;  who  plants 
you  a  refractory  President  '  at  Croe  in  Combrailles  on  the  top  of 
steep  rocks,  inaccessible  except  by  litters,'  there  to  ccmsider 
himself  Likewise  there  rose  Abb6  Terray,'  dissolute  Financier, 
paying  eightpence  in  the  shilling, — so  that  wits  exclaim  in  some 
press  at  the  playhouse,  "  Where  is  Abb^  Terray,  that  he  might 
reduce  us  to  two-thirds  I "  And  so  have  these  individuals  (verily 
by  black-art)  built  them  a  Domdaniel,  or  enchanted  Dubarry- 
dom ;  call  it  an  Anuida-Palace,  where  they  dwell  pleasantly ; 
Chancellor  Maupeou  '  plajdng  blind-man's-buff'  with  the  scarlet 
Enchantress ;  or  gallantly  presenting  her  with  dwarf  Negroes ; 
— and  a  Most  Christian  King  has  unspeakable   peace  within 

^  Besenval,  M^moires,  ii.  21.  [The  real  cause  of  Choiseul's  dismissal,  Dec 
24th  1770,  was  the  unwillingness  of  the  King  to  risk  a  war.  Ghoiseul,  who  set 
great  store  by  the  'Family  Compact'  of  1761,  was  prepared  to  support  Spain 
against  England  in  the  question  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  Louis  XV.  had  receded 
from  his  energetic  attitude  of  1744,  and  even  of  1756,  and  seems  to  have  erected 
'  peace  at  any  price '  into  a  system  in  his  last  four  years.  Th^  portfolio  of  Foreign 
AfBurs  was  vacant  till  June  1771,  when  it  was  given  to  d'Aiguillon,  who  was  dis- 
missed within  a  month  after  Louis  XVL's  accession.] 

2  [For  Parlement  Maupeou  and  the  banishment  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris, 
s§e  Appendix  on  Judicial  System.  Maupeou,  formerly  Premier  President  of  the 
Parlement  of  Paris,  was  Chancellor  of  France,  1768 — 1792 ;  the  Chancellor  was 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  and  President  of  the  Royal  Council ;  he  was  also  an 
irremovable  officer.  Maupeou,  though  obliged  to  surrender  the  Seal  on  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVL,  and  exUed  to  his  country  house,  (Aug.  24th  1774), 
still  retained  the  title  of  Chancellor.  A  succession  of  Gardes  des  Sceaux  filled  the 
office  under  Louis  XVL ,  imtil  the  Constitution  of  1791  changed  the  Chancellor's 
office  into  that  of  *  Minister  of  Justice.'  A  fierce  portrait  is  drawn  of  Maupeou 
by  S6nac  de  Meilhan  (Portraits  et  Caract^res  (Paris,  1862),  p.  407).] 

3  [The  Abb6  Terray  became  Contrdleur-Giniral,  Dec.  23rd  1769.  His  most 
famous  financial  operation  was  a  forced  reduction  of  the  interest  upon  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  National  Debt  (from  5  to  2^  per  cent),  Jan.  and  Feb.  1770. 
Voltaire  lost  100,000  livres  by  the  transaction.  After  1771,  when  Terray  had  no 
longer  the  fear  of  the  Parlement  before  his  eyes,  he  was  most  unscrupulous  in  the 
creation  of  new  taxes  and  in  tampering  with  the  lawful  claims  of  the  National 
creditors.  He  was  dismissed  with  Maupeou.  (Martin,  xvl  277-287.  F^ix 
Rocquain,  L'Esprit  JR^volutionnaire  avant  la  Revolution  (Paris,  1878),  273, 
305-)  J 
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doors,  whatever  he  may  have  without     "My  Chancellor  is  a 
scoundrel ;  but  I  cannot  do  without  him.'*  ^ 

Beautiful  Armida-Palace,  where  the  inmates  live  enchanted 
11  ves^;  lapped  in  soft  music  of  adulation  ;.■, waited  on  by  the 
splendours  of  the  world ; — which  nevertheless  hangs  wondrously 
as  by  a  single  hair.  Shouldf  the  Most  Christian  King  die;  or 
even  get  seriously  afraid  of  dying !  For,  alas,  had  not  the  £sur 
haughty  Ch^teauroux  to  fly,  with  wet  cheeks  and  flaming  heart, 
from  that  Fever-scene  at  Metz,^  long  since  ;  driven  forth  by  sour 
shavelings?  She  hardly  returned,  when  fever  and  shavelings 
were  both  swept  into  the  background.  Pompadour  too,  when 
Damiens  wounded  Royalty  'slightly,  under  the  fifth  rib,'  and 
our  drive  to  Trianon  went  off  futile,  in  shrieks  and  madly  shaken 
torches, — had  to  pack,  and  be  in  readiness  :  yet  did  not  go,  the 
wound  not  proving  poisoned  For  his  Majesty  has  religious 
faith ;  believes,  at  least  in  a  Devil.  And  now  a  third  peril ;  and 
who  knows  what  may  be  in  it!  For  the  Doctors  look  grave; 
ask  privily.  If  his  Majesty  had  not  the  small-pox  long  ago? — 
and  doubt  it  may  have  been  a  false  kind.  Yes,  Maupeou,  pucker 
those  sinister  brows  of  thine,  and  peer  out  on  it  with  thy  malign 
rat-eyes :  it  is  a  questionable  case.  Sure  only  that  man  is  mortal ; 
that  with  the  life  of  one  mortal  snaps  irrevocably  the  wonder- 
fulest  talisman,  and  all  Dubarrydom  rushes  off,  with  tumult,  into 
infinite  Space ;  and  ye,  as  subterranean  Apparitions  are  wont, 
vanish  utterly, — leaving  only  a  smell  of  sulphur. 

These,  and  what  holds  of  these  may  pray, — to  Beelzebub,  or 
whoever  will  hear  them.  But  from  the  rest  of  France  there 
comes,  as  was  said,  no  prayer ;  or  one  of  an  opposite  character, 
'  expressed  openly  in  the  streets.'     Chateau  or  H6tel,  where  an 

1  Dulaure,  Histoire  de  Paris  (Paris,  1824),  vii.  328.  [Dulaure  is  a  vast  book  in  ten 
volumes,  with  a  volume  of  maps,  and  with  extremely  good  engravings  in  the  text 
The  latest  (4th)  edition  is  1829.  It  is  divided  into  epochs,  and  the  Reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  contains  some  excellent  and  useful  statistics  on  food-supply  and  population.] 

2  [For  an  account  of  the  King's  sickness  at  Metz,  1744,  see  the  R6cit  Officiel, 
quoted  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  Fr^^ric  II.  et  Louis  XV.  (Paris,  1885),  ii.  438. 
Carlyle  is  apparently  relying  on  the  '  M6moires  du  Due  de  Luynes  sur  la  cour 
de  Louis  XV,'  1735 — 1758  (vi.  39).  For  the  contrast  between  the  Duchesse  de 
Ch&teauroux  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  see  de  Broglie,  Maurice  de  Saxe  (Paris, 
1891),  il  3x5;  see  also  De  Goncourt,  Les  Maltresses  de  Louis  XV.] 
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enlightened  Philosophism  scrutinises  many  things,  is  not  given 
to  prayer :  neither  are  Rossbach  victories,  Terray  Finances,  nor, 
say  only  *  sixty  thousand  Lettres  de  Cachet  '^  (which  is  Maupeou's 
share),  persuasives  towards  that.  O  H6nault!  Prayers?  From 
a  France  smitten  (by  black-art)  with  plague  ailer  plague ;  and 
Ijring  now,  in  shame  and  pain,  with  a  Harlot's  foot  on  its  neck, 
what  prayer  can  come?  Those  lank  scarecrows,  that  prowl 
hunger-stricken  through  all  highways  and  b3rways  of  French 
Existence,  will  they  pray  ?  The  dull  millions  that,  in  the  work- 
shop or  furrowfield,  grind  foredone  at  the  wheel  of  Labour,  like 
haltered  gin-horses,  if  blind  so  much  the  quieter?  Or  they 
that  in  the  Bic^tre  Hospital,^  *  eight  to  a  bed,'  lie  waiting  their 
manumission?  Dim  are  those  heads  of  theirs,  dull  stagnant 
those  hearts :  to  them  the  great  Sovereign  is  known  mainly 
as  the  great  Regrater  of  Bread.^     If  they  hear  of  his  sickness, 

^IMtres  de  Cachet:  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Lettres  de  Cachet  issued  at  any  given  period.  These  letters  were  so 
called  as  being  sealed  with  the  Royal  Seal  and  closed,  to  distinguish  them  from 
Lettres  patentes  sealed  hy  the  Chancellor  with  the  Great  Seal.  They  were  direct 
commands  of  the  executive  government,  and  were  by  no  means  confined  to  orders 
for  the  incarceration  of  prisoners.  They  were  signed  by  a  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  decreed  their  abolition  (Jan.  isth  1790).  Arthur  Young, 
after  mentioning  stories  of  the  excessive  use  of  them  in  past  times,  says  '  they  were 
reduced  almost  to  nothing  from  the  accession  of  the  present  King*  (Arthur 
Young's  Travels :  new  edition  by  Miss  Betham-Edwards  (London,  1892),  313-4). 
It  is  very  notable  that  Malesherbes,  who  was  fundamentally  opposed  to  these 
letters,  when  he  became  minister  of  the  Maison  du  Roi  visited  all  the  State  prisons 
in  or  near  Paris  but  could  only  find  excuse  for  delivering  two  prisoners.  Mirabeau 
bad  suffered  several  times  by  them,  but  not  without  good  cause ;  one  of  his  most 
notable  pamphlets  is  directed  against  them.  {See  Ch6ruel,  Dictionnaire  des 
Institutions  de  la  France,  Paris,  1884.  Schmidt,  Tableaux  de  la  Revolution 
Fran9aise,  French  Translation  (Leipzig,  1871),  i.  127.  S6nac  de  Meilhan.  Gk)uver- 
nement  de  la  France  avant  la  Revolution,  1795,  p.  150.)] 

2  [The  Bicitre,  a  hospital  outside  the  Barri^e  d'ltalie,  on  the  Fontainebleau 
Road,  contained  patients  of  various  descriptions,  but  principally  those  mentally 
afflicted,  paralytics,  epileptics,  etc.  There  were  beds  with  eight  persons  in  them, 
but  probably  very  few.  The  Dictionnaire  de  la  Revolution  Franpaise  (Boursin  and 
Challamel,  Paris,  1893)  mentions  2,009  ^^^s  of  which  over  1,800  were  single  beds ; 
it  remained  a  very  badly  managed  institution  till  i8oi.  There  was  a  prison  of  the 
same  name  in  the  adjoining  building.] 

*[The  '  great  Regrater  of  Bread.'  This  is  one  of  the  most  wicked  but  at  the 
same  time  most  easily  disproved  of  the  Revolution  '  legends.'  M.  Gustave  Bord, 
in  an  admirable  series  of  articles  in  the  Revue  de  la  Revolution,  a  magazine 
published  by  MM.  Bord  and  d'H6ricault  (Paris,  1883 — 9),  hereafter  cited  as  Rev. 
de  la  Rev.  {see  especially  vol.  iii.  195,  sgq. ),  has  traced  the  origin  of  the  legend  in  the 
most  complete  manner,  and  disproved  the  statement  that  the  share  of  Louis  XV. 
in  the  com  trade  was  a  private  or  profitable  enterprise.  The  facts  seem  to  be 
these :  throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  Government  regarded  it  as  one  of 
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they  will  answer  with  a  dull  Tani  pis  pour  Im ;  or  with  the 
question^  Will  he  die  ? 

Yes,  will  he  die  ?  that  is  now,  for  all  France,  the  grand  ques- 
tion, and  hope ;  whereby  alone  the  King's  sickness  has  still  some 
interest. 

CHAPTER  II 

REALISED  IDEALS 

Such  a  changed  France  have  we ;  and  a  changed  Louis.  Changed, 
truly ;  and  further  than  thou  yet  seest ! — To  the  ^e  of  History 
many  things,  in  that  sick-room  of  Louis,  are  now  visible,  which 
to  thelJourtiers  there  present  were  invisible."  Por  Indeed*  ills 
well  said^*^  in  every  6bJ^ct  th^i^  is  IneAhautilible  meaning ;  the 
eye  sees  in  it  what  the  eye  brings  means  of  seeing.'  To  Newton 
and  to  Newton's  Dog  Diamond,  what  a  different  pair  of  Universes ; 
while  the  painting  on  the  optical  retina  of  both  was,  most  likely, 
the  same!  Let  the  Reader  here,  in  this  sick-room  of  Louis, 
endeavour  to  look  with  the  mind  too. 

Time  was  when  men  could  (so  to  speak)  of  a  given  man,  by 
nourishing  and  decorating  him  with  fit  appliances,  to  the  due 
pitch,  make  themselves  a  King,  almost  as  the  Bees  do ;  and  what 
was  still  more  to  the  purpose,  loyally  obey  him  when  made.     The 

its  prime  duties  to  secure  an  equal  and  fair  price  of  bread  for  the  consumers  of 
Pans,  and  in  doing  so  lost  heavily — a  loss  which  had  to  be  made  good  by  the 
taxpayers — a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Paris  was  a  town  privileged  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  agents  of  Louis  XV. 's  Government  1765 — 74 
were  the  Socidti  Malisset,  whose  mills  at  Corbeil  were  purchased  by  Government 
and  re-leased  to  the  Company  under  condition  of  supplying  so  much  flour  at  such 
and  such  a  price  to  the  Paris  market.  The  com  was  collected  from  a  wide  area, 
reachin|[  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  and  in  bad  years  was  also  imported  by 
the  SocUti  from  abroad.  The  task  of  the  Company  was  not  to  exclude  private 
enterprise,  which  in  ordinary  times  supplied  most  of  the  flour  to  Paris,  but  to  make 
sore  that  private  enterprise  did  not  withhold  corn  in  order  to  enhance  the  price. 
There  was  however  at  this  time  a  great  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  ^conomistes 
(Free  traders)  and  those  who  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Government  to  regulate  the 
com  trade,  and  the  Government  itself  fluctuated  more  than  once  to  the  side  of  the 
Free  traders  ;  this  led  suspicious  people  to  accuse  it  of  being  unlawfully  interested 
in  the  matter,  and  the  Parlement  of  Rouen  in  1768  almost  verbally  accused 
the  King  of  the  same,  while  popular  imagination  created,  out  of  the  beneficent 
Social,  the  hideous  spectre  of  the  Facte  de  Famine,  But  it  is  noticeaUe  that 
Targot,  who  resdnded  the  Contract  with  the  SocUti  Malisset  and  was  an  ardent 
Free  trader,  was  obliged  to  make  a  fresh  contract  with  the  Brothers  Leleu  (also 
of  Corbeil).     {See  Martin,  xvi.  291,  for  a  partial  view  ;  vid.  infr.,  p.  45.)] 
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man  so  nourished  and  decorated^  thenceforth  named  royal,  does 
verily  bear  rule ;  and  is  said,  and  even  thought,  to  be,  for  ex- 
ample, '  prosecuting  conquests  in  Flanders,'  ^  when  he  lets  himself 
like  luggage  be  carried  thither :  and  no  light  luggage ;  covering 
miles  of  road.  For  he  has  his  unblushing  Chdteauroux,  with 
her  bandboxes  and  rouge -pots,  at  his  side ;  so  that,  at  every  new 
station,  a  wooden  gallery  must  be  run  up  between  their  lodgings. 
He  has  not  only  his  Matson-Bouche,  and  Faletaille  without  end, 
but  his  very  Troop  of  Players,  with  their  pasteboard  coulisses, 
thunder-barrels,  their  kettles,  fiddles,  stage-wardrobes,  portable 
larders,  (and  chaffering  and  quarrelling  enough)  ;  all  mounted  in 
wagons,  tumbrils,  second-hand  chaises, — sufficient  not  to  conquer 
Flanders,  but  the  patience  of  the  world.  With  such  a  flood  of 
loud  jingling  appurtenances  does  he  lumber  along,  prosecuting 
his  conquests  in  Flanders :  wonderful  to  behold.  So  neverthe- 
less it  was  and  had  been  :  to  some  solitary  thinker  it  might 
seem  strange ;  but  even  to  hTm,  inevitable,  not  unnatural. 

For  ours  is  a  most  fictile  world ;  and  man  is  the  most  fii^ent 
plastic  of  creatures.     A  world  not  fixable ;  not  £Eithomable !     An 
unfathomable  Somewhat,  which  is  Not  we ;  which  we  can  work 
"Vnth,  and  live  amidst, — and  model,  miraculously  in  our  miracu- 
lous Being,  and  name  World. — But  if  the  very  Rocks  and  Rivere 
(as  Metaphysic  teaches)  are,  in  strict  language,  made  by  those 
outward  Senses  of  ours,  how  much  more,  by  the  Inward  Sense, 
are  all  Phenomena  of  the  spiritual  kind :  Dignities,  Autl  o   t     , 
Holies,  Unholies !     Which  inward  sense,  moreover,  is  nt^w  i^*'^ 
manent  like  the  outward  ones,  but  forever  growing  and  ch.^  »>    '    . 
Does  not  the  Black  African  take  of  Sticks  and  Old  Cloth<        .^ 
exported  Monmouth-Street  cast-clothes)  what  will  suffice 
of  these,  cunningly  combining  them,  fabricate  for  him  j". 

Eidolon  (Idol,  or  Thing  Seen),  and  name  it  Mumbo- Jumbo ;  -v  '  h 
he  can  thenceforth  pray  to,  with  upturned  awestruck  eM     .  ?t 

^[Carlyle  omits  to  note  that  the  French  army  did  upon  this  occasion  '^  ,  ^  -^) 
not  only  *  conquer  Flanders,'  but  also  overrun  the  whole  Austrian  Nethe  .  .i  -  or- 
to  the  frontier  of  Holland.     It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  it  was  Louis  X  •  v  . 

firmness  in  refusing  to  retreat,  when  Fontenoy  appeared  a  lost  battle,  tb 
that  combat  into  a  victory.     Battle  alone  seemed  to  rouse  the  King  'i^r    ■:^'- 
lethargy  and  ennui.    (5e^  de  Broglie,  Maurice  de  Saxe,  ii.  321.)] 
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without  hope  ?  The  white  European  mocks ;  but  ought  rather 
to  consider ;  and  see  whether  he,  at  home,  could  not  do  the  like 
a  little  more  wisely. 

So  it  was,  we  say,  in  those  conquests  of  Flanders,  thirty  years 
ago :  but  so  it  no  longer  is. '  Alas,  much  more  lies  sick  than  poor 
Louis :  not  the  French  King  only,  but  the  French  Kingship ;  this 
too,  after  long  rough  tear  and  wear,  is  breaking  down.  The  ^ 
world  is  all  so  changed ;  so  much  that  seemed  vigorous  has  sunk 
decrepit,  so  much  that  was  not  is  beginning  to  be ! — Borne  over 
the  Atlantic,  to  the  closing  ear  of  Louis,  King  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  what  sounds  are  these ;  muffled  ominous,  new  in  our  cen- 
turies ?  Boston  Harbour  is  black  with  unexpected  Tea :  behold 
a  Pennsylvanian  Congress  gather ;  and  ere  long,  on  Bunker  Hill, 
Democracy  announcing,  in  rifle-volleys  death-winged,  under  her 
Star  Banner,  to  the  tune  of  Yankee-doodle-doo,  that  she  is  born, 
and,  whirlwind-like,  will  envelope  the  whole  world  ! 

Sovereigns  die  and  Sovereignties :  how  all  dies,  and  is  for  a ) 
Time  only ;  is  a  '  Time-phantasm,  yet  reckons  itself  real !  *  The 
Merovingian  Kings,  slowly  wending  on  their  bullock-carts  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  with  their  long  hair  flowing,  have  all  wended 
slowly  on, — into  Eternity.  Charlemagne  sleeps  at  Salzburg,^ 
with  truncheon  grounded;  only  Fable  expecting  that  he  will 
awaken.  Charles  the  Hammer,  Pepin  Bow-legged,  where  now 
is  their  eye  of  menace,  their  voice  of  command  ?  Rollo  and  his 
shaggy  Northmen  cover  not  the  Seine  with  ships;  but  have 
sailed  off  on  a  longer  voyage.  The  hair  of  Towhead  [T^te 
d^ ^loupes)  now  needs  no  combing  ;  Iron-cutter  {Taillefer)  cannot 
cut  a  cobweb ;  shrill  Fredegonda,  shrill  Bi-unhilda  have  had  out 
their  hot  life-scold,  and  lie  silent,  their  hot  life-frenzy  cooled. 
Neither  from  that  black  Tower  de  Nesle  descends  now  darkling 
the  doomed  gallant,  in  his  sack,  to  the  Seine  waters ;  plunging 
into  Night :  for  Dame  de  Nesle  now  cares  not  for  this  world's 
gallantry,  heeds  not  this  world's  scandal ;  Dame  de  Nesle  is  her- 

1  [Charlemagne  was  buried  at  Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  not  at  Salzburg. 
Carlyle  was  probably  thinking  of  the  tradition  about  Frederick  Barbarossa.  {See 
his  own  Frederick  the  Great,  lo  vols.  (London,  1873),  i.  71.)] 
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self  gone  into  Night.  They  are  all  gone ;  sunk, — down,  down, 
with  the  tumult  they  made ;  and  the  reeling  and  the  trampling 
of  ever  new  generations  passes  over  them ;  and  they  hear  it  not 
any  more  for  ever. 

And  yet  withal  has  there  not  heen  realised  somewhat  ?  Con- 
sider (to  go  no  further)  these  strong  Stone-edifices,  and  what 
they  hold  !  Mud-Town  of  the  Borderers  {LadeUa  Parisiorum  or 
Barmorum)  has  paved  itself,  has  spread  over  all  the  Seine  Islands, 
and  &r  and  wide  on  each  bank,  and  become  City  of  Paris,  same- 
times  boasting  to  be  '  Athens  of.  Europe,'  and  even  '  Capital  of 
the  Universe/  Stone  towers  frown  jalofb ;  long-lasting,  grim 
with  a  thousand  years.  Cathedrals  are  there,  and  a  Creed  (or 
memory  of  a  Creed)  in  them ;  Palaces,  and  a  State  and  Law. 
Thou  seest  the  Smoke-vapour ;  finextinguished  Breath  of  a  thing 
living.  Labour's  thousand  hammers  ring  on  her  anvils :  also  a 
more  miraculous  Labour  works  noiselessly,  not  with  the  Hand 
but  with  the  Thought.  How  have  cunning  workmen  in  all 
crafts  but  with  their  cunning  head  and  right-hand,  tamed  the 
Four  Elements  to  be  their  ministers ;  yoking  the  Winds  to  their 
Sea-chariot,  making  the  very  Stars  their  Nautical  Timepiece ; 
— and  written  and  collected  a  Bibliothdque  du  Rot ;  among  whose 
Books  is  the  Hebrew  Book  !  A  wondroi  .  •  .c^  '^^  creatures : 
these  have  been  realised,  and  what  of  Skill  i  .u  .1  ^  :  call  not 
the  Past  Time,  with  all  its  confused  wretci)*  .iu  *  >  a  lost  one. 
Observe,  however,  that  of  man's  whole  t^  ossessions 

'  and  attainments,  unspeakably  the  noblest  a:*    ui :   •      '  ols,  divine 
I   or  divine-seeming;   under  which  he  marc  •  rhts,  with 

\   victorious  assurance,  in  this  life-battle:   ^  ^ tn  call  his 

X  Realised  Ideals.  Of  which  realised  Idea..^  ••  .!irt,,  the  rest, 
consider  only  these  two ;  his  Church,  or  spi«  /:  1  ..  lance ;  his 
Kingship,  or  temporal  one.  The  Churc'-  >i:v  h  word  was 
there;  richer  than  Golconda  and  the  tre  :  ^^  ui  (he  world  I 
In  the  heart  of  the  remotest  mountains  rise  J    •  V  Kirk ;  the 

Dead  all  slumbering  round  it,  under  their  >^  .  •  <-  <  lial-stones, 
'in  hope  of  a  happy  resurrection : '—dull  •  i-  :' :  .,  O  Reader, 
if  never  in  any  hour  (say  of  moaning  midn    j^  ,     I    >   such  Kirk 
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hung  spectral  in  the  sky^  and  Being  was  as  if  swallowed  up  of 
Darkness)  it  spoke  to  thee — things  unspeakable,  that  went  to 
thy  soul's  soul.  Strong  was  he  that  had  a  Church,  what  we  can 
call  a  Church :  he  stood  thereby,  though  '  in  the  centre  of  Im- 
mensities, in  the  conflux  of  Eternities,'  yet  manlike  towards  God 
and  man ;  the  vague  shoreless  Universe  had  become  for  him  a 
firm  city,  and  dwelling  which  he  knew.  Such  virtue  was  in 
Belief ;  in  these  words,  well  spoken :  /  believe.  Well  might  men 
prize  their  Credo,  and  raise  stateliest  Temples  for  it,  and  reverend 
Hierarchies,  and  give  it  the  tithe  of.  their  substance ; .  it  was 
worth  living  for  and  dying  for. 

^  Neither  was  that  an  inconsiderable  moment  when  wild  armed 
men  first  raised  their  Strongest  aloft  on  the  buckler-throne ;  and, 
with  clanging  armour  and  hearts,-  said  solemnly :  Be  thou  our 
Acknowledged  Strongest !  In  such  Acknowledged  Strongest 
(well-named  King,  Konrfung}  Can-ning,  or  Man  that  was  Able)  -*^ 
what  a  Symbol  shone  now  for  them, — significant  with  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world !  A  S3anbol  of  true  Guidance  in  return  for 
loving  Obedience ;  properly,  if  he  knew  it,  the  prime  want  of 
man.  A  S3nsibol  which  might  be  called  sacred ;  for  is  there  not, 
in  reverence  for  what  is  better  than  we,  an  indestructible  sacred- 
ness  ?  On  which  ground,  too,  it  was  well  said  there  lay  in  the 
Admowledged  Strongest  a  divine  right ;  as  surely  there  might 
in  the  Strongest,  whether  Acknowledged  or  not, — considering 
whO'lt  was  that  mf^de  him  strong.  And  so,  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusions and  unutterable  incongruities  (as  all  growth  is  confused),  ^ 
did  tins  of  Royalty,  with  Loyalty  environing  it,  spring  up;  and 
grow  mysteriously,  subduing  and  assimilating  (for  a  principle  of 
life  was  in  it) ;  till  it  also  had  grown  world-great,  and  was  among 
the  main  Facts  of  our  modem  existence.  Such  a  Fact,  that  Louis 
XIV.,  for  example,  could  answer  the  expostulatory  Magistrate 
with  his  ''  L'ttat  c'est  mot '  (the  State  ?  I  am  the  State) ; "  and  be 

*[It  should  be  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  '*  King"  is  not  derived  from 
•*Can-ning,**  but  from  "Cyning"  (kindred).] 

'[This  stOTj  of  Louis  XIV. 's  reply  (April  13th  1655)  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is 
mentioned  neither  by  the  Marquis  de  Montglat  (Memoires,  iv.  8i,  edition  1727) 
nor  by  Mme  de  Mottevillc  (iv.  ^63),  who  both  describe  the  scene.  M.  Ch6ruel 
(Histoire  de  I'Administration  Monarchique  en  France,  iL  32-4)  argues  that  the 
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replied  to  by  silence  and  abashed  looks.  So  £u*  had  accident 
and  forethought;  had  your  Louis  Elevenths,  with  the  leaden 
Virgin  in  their  hat-band,  and  torture- wheels  and  conical  oublieiies 
(man-eating !)  under  their  feet ;  your  Henri  Fourths,  with  their 
prophesied  social  millennium,  '  when  every  peasant  should  have 
his  fowl  in  the  po}; ; '  and  on  thei  whole,  the  fertility  of  this  most 
fertile  Existence  (named  of  Good  and  Evil), — brought  it,  in  the 
matter  of  tl\e  Kingship.  Wondrous !  Coneoming  which  may 
we  not  again  say,  that  in  the  huge  mass  of  Evil,  as  it  rc^ls  and 
swells,  there  is  ever  some  Good  working  imprisoned ;  waking 
towards  deliverance  and  triumph  } 

How  such  Ideals  do  realise  themselves ;  and  grow,  wondrously, 
from  amid  the  incongruous  ever-fluctuating  chaos  of  the  Actual  : 
this  is  what  World-History,  if  it  teach  any  thing,  has  to  teach 
us.  How  they  grow ;  and,  afler  long  stormy  growth,  blocnn  out 
mature,  supreme ;  then  quickly  (for  the  blossom  is  brief)  fall 
into  decay ;  sorrowfully  dwindle ;  and  crumble  down,  or  rush 

/  down,  noi3ily  or  noiselessly  disappearing.   The  blossom  is  so  brief ; 

I  as  of  some  centennial  Cactus-flower,  which  after  a  century  of 
waiting  shines  out  tot  hours  !  Thus  from  the  day  when  rough 
Clovis,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  sight  of.  his  whole  army,  had 
to  cleave  retributively  the  head  of  that  rough  Frank,  with  sudden 
battle-axe  and  the  fierce  words,  "  It  was  thus  thou  clavest  the 
vase  • '  (St  Remi'^  and  mine)  "  at  Soissons,''  forward  to  Louis  the 
Grand  and  his  L*£tat  cest  moi,  we  count  some  twelve  hundred 
years :  and  now  this  the  very  next  Louis  is  dying,  and  so  much 
dying  with  him  ! — Nay,  thus  too,  if  Catholidsm,  with  and.  against 
Feudalism  (but  twt  against  Nature  and  her  bounty),  gave  us 
English  a  Shakespeare  and  Era  of  Shakespeare,  and  so  produced 
a  blossom  of  Catholicism — it  was  not  till  Catholicism  itself,  so 
ixt  as  Law  could  abolish  it,  had  been  abolished  here. 

King  was  not  likely  to  have  used  any  excessive  hauteur  towards  the  Parlement  as 
he  had  been  carefully  instructed  by  Mazarin  as  to  the  speech  he  was  to  make. 
But  the  mot  really  expresses  Louis'  belief  in  his  later  years,  as  we  may  gather  from 
the  instructions  which  he  caused  M.  Torcy  to  draw  up  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  which  the  passage  occurs,  La  Nation^  nefait  fas  corps  en 
France;  elk  reside  tout  entUre  dans  la  personne  du  rou  See  Foumier,  L' Esprit 
dans  I'Histoire  (Paris,  1857),  pp.  165-6.] 
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But  of  thode  decadent  ages  in  .which  no- Ideal  either  grows  or 
blossoms  ?  When  Belief  and  Loyalty  have  passed  away  and  only 
the  cant  and  &lse  echo  of  .them  remains  ;  and  all  Solemnity  hasi 
become  Pageantry ;  and  the  Creed  of  persons  in  authority  has/ 
become  one  of  twp  things :  an  Imbecility  01:  a  Macbiavelism  ? 
Alas,  of  these  ages  Worid- History  can  take  np  notice  ;  they  have  • 
to  become  compressed  more  and.more,  and  finally  suppressed 
in  the  Annals  of  Mankind ;  blotted  out.  as  -spurious, — ^which 
indeed  they  are.  Hapless  ages :  wherein,  if  ever  in  any,  it  is  an 
unhappiness  to  be  bom.  To  be  bom,  and  to  learn  only,  by  every 
tradition  and  example,  that  God's  Universe  is-  Belial's  and  a.Lie ; 
and  '  the  Supreme  Quack'  the  hianrch  of  men !  In  which 
moumf ulest  &ith,  nevertheless,  do  we.not  see  whole  generaticms 
(two,  and  sometimes  even  three  successively)  live,  what  they 
call  living ;  and  vanish^^without  chance  of  reappearance  ? 

In  such  a  decadent  age,  or  one  fast  verging  that  way,  had 
our  poor  Louis  been  bom.  Grant  also  that  if  the  French 
Kingship  had  not,  by  course  of  S^ature,  long  to  live,  he  of  all 
men  was  the  man  to  accelerate  Nature7  "TKe  Blossom  of  French 
SoyBlty,  cactus-like,  Has  accordingly  made  an  astonishing  pro- 
gress. In  those  Metz  days,  it  was  still  standing  with  all  its 
petals,  though  bedimmed  by  Orleans  Regents  and  Rou4  Ministers 
and  Cardinals;  but  now,  in  1774,  we  behold  it  bald,  and  the 
virtue  nigh  gone  out  of  it. 

Disastrous  indeed  does  it  look  with  those  saoie  '  realised  ideals,' 
one  and  all !  The  Church,  which  in  its;  palmy  season,  seven 
hjondred  years  ago,  could  make  an.  Emperor  wait  barefoot,  in 
penance-shirt,  three  days,  in  the  snow,  has  for  centuries  seen 
itself  decaying ;  reduced  even  to  forget  old  .purposes  and  enmities, 
and  join  interest  with  the  Kingship :  on  this  younger  strength  it 
would  &in  stay  its  decrepitude ;  and  these  two  will  henceforth 
stand  and  &11  together.     Alas,  the  Sorbonne  ^  still  sits  there,  in 

1  [The  Sorbonne:  that  is  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  so 
called  from  its  founder  Robert  de  Sorbon  (1253).  There  were  six  professors  who 
taught  Theology  gratuitously  and  a  ^eat  number  of  doctors ;  an  immense  library 
of  &ological  works  nas  attached  to  it.  The  building  dated  from  the  time  of  Card. 
RicbeJiea,  wbp  w^  bnrM  in  the  church.    The  school  was  closed  April  5th  1792, 
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its  old  mansion ;  but  mumbles  only  jurgon  of  dotage,  and  no 
longer  leads  the  consciences  of  men :  not  the  Sorbonne ;  it  is 
EncifclopMies,  Philosophies  and  who  knows  what  nameless  innumer- 
able multitude  of  ready  Writers,  profane  Singers,  Romancers, 
Players,  Disputators,  and  Pamphleteers,  that  now  form  the 
Spiritual  Guidance  of  the  world.  The  world's  Practical  Guidance 
too  is.  lost,  or  has  glided  into  the-  same  miscellaneous  hands. 
Who  is  it  that  the  King  {Ahteman,  named  also  Roi,  Rex,  or 
Director)  now  guides  ?  His  own  huntsmen  and  prickers :  when 
there  is  t6  be  no  hunt,  it  is  well  said,  "  Le  Roi  ne  fern,  rien 
(To-day  his  Majesty  will  do  nothtngy^  He  lives  and  lingers 
there,  because  he  is  living  there,  and  none  has  yet  laid  hands  on 
him. 

The  nobles,  iiti  like  manner,  have  nearly  ceased  either  to  guide 
or  misguide;  and  are  now,  as. their  master  is,  little  more  than 
ornamental  figures^  It  is  long  since  they  have  done  with  butcher- 
ing one  another  or  their  king :  the  Workers,  protected,  encouraged 
by  Majesty,  have  ages  ago  built  walled  towns,  and  there  ply  their 
crafts ;  will  permit  no  Robber  Baron  to  'live  by  the  saddle,'  but 
maintain  a  gallows  to  prevent  it.     Ever  since  that  period  of  the 

and  the  buildings  devoted  to  UAcole  Normale.  It  was  restored  to  the  University, 
though  not  exclusively  to  the  Theological  Faculty,  in  1816.  One  must  not  conftisc 
with  this  the  other  foundation  of  Robert  de  Sorbon,  a  college  endowed  with 
residential  fellowships  like  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  which  '^irgot, 
Morellct  and  Brienne  were  fellow  students.  [See  L6once  de  Lavergne,  Les  Econo- 
mistes  Franpais  du  xviiimc  Si^cle  (Paris,  1870),  p.  332.)] 

^  M^moires  sur  la  Vie  priv^e  de  Marie  Antoinette,  par  Madame  Campan  (Pans, 
1826),  L  12.  [Madame  Campan  (Jeanne  Louise  Henricttc  Genet,  1752—1822)  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chief  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office.  In  1767  she  became 
reader  to  the  Princesses  (Afesdames  Tantes).  She  married  M.  Campan,  Mapc 
Antoinette's  secretary,  and  remained  in  the  Queen's  service  until  Aug.  loth  1792- 
Her  memoirs  were  first  published  by  Baudouin  in  1823,  and  in  the  next  year  the 
Journal  Anecdotique  de  Mme  Campan  appeared.  But  no  information  was  ev« 
given  as  to  the  date  of  the  compilation.  There  are  too  many  inaccuracies  of  "®^*r 
to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  her  account  was  written  as  the  events  occurred,  ^^^^ 
is  more  probable  that  she  put  her  notes  to|[ether  after  she  retired  to  Mantes  at  tnc 
end  of  the  Empire.  There  is  a  passage  m  vol.  i^p.  212,  which  looks  as  .**  ^°^ 
intended  to  avow  this.  M.  Flammermonth  in  his  Etudes  Critiques  sur  les  Sourcw 
de  I'Hist.  du  xviiime  Sitele  (in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Faculty  des  lettres  de  Poitiers,  i885/» 
pp.  ^8  and  109,  examines  her  credibility,  and  is  of  opinion  that  much  colounng  » 
put  mto  the  book  to  defend  her  own  reputation  and  exalt  her  family  and  ''^**^2!Sr 
and  generally  to  pose  as  the  confidante  of  a  great  Queen,  a  position  which  she  ^^^ 
really  enjoyed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mme  Campan  opened  a  girls  ^'^^^ 
at  Saint-Germain  after  the  Terror,  and  among  her  pupils  was  Hortense  ae  Beauna*- 
nais,  in  consequence  of  which  she  subsequently  enjoyed  Napoleon's  favour.  J 
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Fronde,  the  No]ble  has  changed  his  fighting  sword  into  a  court 
^  rapier ;  and  now  loyally  attends  his  king  as  ministering  satellite ; 
divides  the  spoil,  not  now  by- violence  and  murder,  but  by 
soliciting  and  finesse.  These  men  call  themselves  supports  of 
the  throne :  singular  gilt-pasteboard  caryatides  in  that  singular 
edifice !  For  the  rest,  their  privileges  every  way  are  now  much 
curtailed.  That  Law  authorising  a  Seigneur,  as  he  returned  from 
hunting,  to  kill  not  more  than  two  Serfs,  and  refresh  his>feet  in 
their  warm  blood  and  bowels,  has  fallen  into  perfect  desuetude, 
— and  even  into  incredibility ;  for  if  Deputy  Lapoule  ^  can  believe 
in  it,  and  call  for  the  abrogation  of  it,  so  cannot  we.  No  Charoloil^,^ 
for  these  last  fifty  years,  though  never  so  fond  of  shooting,  has 
been  in  use  to  bring  down  slaters  and  plumbers,  and  see  them 
roll  from  their  roofs ;  but  contents  himself  with  partridges  and 
grouse.  Close-viewed  their  industry  and  function  is  that  of. 
dressing  gracefully  and  eating  sumptuously.  As  for  their 
debauchery  and  depravity,  it  is  perhaps  unexampled  since  the 
era  of  Tiberius  and  Commodus.  Nevertheless,  one  has  still 
partly  a  feeling  with  the  lady  Mar^chale:  "Depend  upon  it. 
Sir,  God  thinks  twice  before  damning  a  man  of  that  quality."  ^ 
These  people,  of  old,  surely  had  virtues,  uses;  or  they  could  not 
have  been  there.  Nay,  one  virtue  they  are  still  required  to  have 
(for  mortal  man  cannot  live  without  a  conscience)  :  the  virtue  of 
perfect  readiness  to  fight  duels. 

Such  are  the  shepherds  of  the  people ;  and  now  how  fares  it 

^  Histoire  de  la  R6v.  Franp.  par  Deux  Amis  de  la  Libert^  (Paris,  1792),  ii.  212. 
[Qii6rard  gives  the  following  as  the  authors  of  this  work,  F.  M.  Kerverseau  and 
Clavelin,  a  bookseller ;  while  Lombard  de  Langres,  L6riguet,  Caignart  de  Mailly, 
and  (for  the  events  of  1792  especially)  C.  F.  Beaulieu  were  the  continuators.  Lapoide 
was  deputy  of  the  Tiers-Etat  of  Besanpon,  and  a  leader  in  the  crusade  against 
feudal  rights.  Deux  Amis  (in  loc.  cit.)  add  that  Lapoule  was  interrupted  by 
cries  of  indignation  at  this  speech.] 

^Lacretelle,  Histoire  de  France  pendant  le  xviiime  Sitele  (Paris,  1819),  ii.  59. 
[The  Comte  de  Charolais  was  the  brother  of  M.  le  Due  (de  Bourbon-Cond6).  The 
story  is  well  known ;  also  Louis  XV.  's  answer,  when  Charolais  asked  for  pardoh, 
"  Yes  but  the  pardon  of  the  man  who  shoots  you  is  ready  also.^  Really  Carlyle 
ought  not  to  have  given  this  reference  to  Lacretelle  without  adding  that  he  expressly 
says  the  story  is  untrue,  and  proceeds  to  prove  it,  adding  that  Charolais  was  not 
the  savage  he  has  been  painted.  Saint-Simon  quotes  many  instances  of  Charobus' 
ferocity.j 

s  Dulaure,  viL  261. 
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with  the  flock  ?    With  the  flock,  as  is  inevitable,  it  £ures  ill,  and 

ever  worse.^    They  are  not  tended,  they  are  only  regularly  shorn. 

r^  T&ey  are  sent  for,  to  do  statute-labour,  to  pay  statute-taxes;  to 

fatten  battle-fields  (named  'bed  of  honour')  with  their  bodies, 

'^[The  CondiHofi  of  the  Peasantry  before  the  Revolution:  The  lurid  picture 
drawn  here,  and  in  so  many  places,  by  Carlyle,  is  so  familiar  to  all  superficial  readers 
that  it  probably  occurs  to  few  to  question  the  substantial  truth  of  it.  Yet  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  substantially  untrue ;  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  of  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  compared,  as  far  as  material  pros- 
perity went,  most  favourably  with  that  of  all  European  countries,  except  perhaps 
parts  of  England ;  and  even  favourably  with  the  condition  of  the  French  peasantry 
at  the  present  time.  Yet  there  were  many  burdens— under  what  Government  or 
system  are  there  not  ?— which  the  Government  might  have  relieved,  or  omitted  to 
impose.  At  the  outset  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  governmental  and 
the  feudal  customary  burdens,  the  worst  of  which  had  long  been  a  dead  letter,  and 
which  the  Government  in  the  forty  years  preceding  the  Revolution  showed  an 
intermittent  anxiety  to  diminish  or  make  redeemable.  For  a  discussion  of  these 
feudal  customary  burdens,  vid,  note  infr, ,  p.  374.  The  governmental  ones  may  be 
summarised  here ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Carlyle  did  not  kntm  that  the 
peasantry  were  the  actual  owners  of  a  large  portion  of  the  land  of  France.  He 
might  have  realised  this  had  he  read  Arthiu-  Young  carefully,  though  this  writer  is 

/probably  somewhat  in  excess  when  he  gives  them  one-third  of  the  soil ;  but  Carlyle  s 

(i.)  Of  the  worst  burden,  the  'i'aille  or  direct  land  tax,  an  account  is  given  in  the 
Appendix  on  Debt  and  Dd&cit. 

(ii.)  Of  the  conscription  for  the  militia  in  the  Appendix  on  Army;  this  most 
hateful  of  all  the  burdens  was  probably  only  so  because  of  the  number  of  exemptions 
accorded,  of  the  poor  pay  and  the  hard  conditions  of  service ;  it  was  a  flea-bite 
compared  to  modem  conscription. 

(hi.)  Corvie  Rotate,  or  forced  labour  on  the  roads,  was  introduced  tentatively 
at  the  end  of  Louis  XIV. 's  reign,  and  made  general  m  1737,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Intendants,  It  was  gradually  extended  to  include  forced  labour  on  public  works 
of  all  description ;  such  work  was  paid  for,  but  at  a  most  inadequate  rate ;  the  carts 
and  horses  as  well  as  the  hands  of  the  peasantry  might  be  impressed.  Now  the 
real  hardship  of  the  Corvee  was  not  the  impressment,  but  the  exemption  o^^ 
upper  classes  from  it  or  any  equivalent  for  it ;  they  benefited  as  much  by  the  good 
roads  as  the  peasants  did,  and  paid  nothing  for  them. 

(iv.)  The  severe  laws  against  smuggling  were  especially  bad  in  the  case  of  the 
GahelUy  or  Government  monopoly  of  salt ;  every  peasant  had  to  purchase  salt  m 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  his  household,  or  be  reputed  a  smuggler. 

Now  the  worst  accusation  that  can  be  brought  against  the  Ancien  Rigifii^  ^ 
that  nearly  all  the  statesmen  of  the  i8th  century  imderstood  the  evils  inherent 
in  these  burdens,  but,  with  the  exceptions  of  Turgot  and  Necker,  lacked  the  energy 
jto  combat  the  bureaucratic  forces  interested  in  their  maintenance ;  they  were  ^^fT®" 
fore  reduced  to  administering  the  harsher  laws  with  such  mildness  or  even  feeble- 
ness, that  the  lower  classes  soon  got  to  think  there  was  little  need  to  obey  theni ; 
spasmodic  exercises  of  severity  were  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  Government  jiBt 
to  show  that  it  existed  as  a  Government.  [See  de  Tocqueville,  France  before  1789 
(English  Translation  by  Reeve  of  *  L' Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution*),  London, 
1888  (throughout) ;  Von  Sybel,  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  English  Transla- 
tion, by  Perry  (London,  1867),  voL  i.  cap.  i. ;  Gasquet,  Precis  des  Institutions  de 
TAncienne  France  (Paris,  1885),  ii.  324 ;  the  summary  of  the  cahiers  in  Martm, 
Histoire  de  France  depuis  1789  (Paris,  1878),  vol.  i.  cap.  L  ;  Arthur  Young,  3iS» 
etc. ;  (best  of  all)  Babeau,  Le  village  sous  I'Ancien  Regime,  Paris,  1883 ;  V^- 
Rigby's  letters  firom  France  (London,  x88o),  p.  6,  sqq,)} 
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in  quarrels  which  are  not  theirs ;  their  hand  and  toil  is  in  every 
possession  of  man;  but  for -themselves  they  have  little  or  no  ~^' 
possession.     Untaught^  uncomforted^  unfed;  to  pine  stagnantly    7    '^ 
in  thick  obscuration^  in  squalid  destitution  and  obstruction :  this  (  ^ 
is  the  lot  of  the  millions ;  peuple  taiUahle  el  corviahle  d  merci  el    J 
mis^ticarde.\  In  Brittany  they  once  rose  in  reyolt  at  the  first 
mtroduction  of  Pendulum  Clocks ;  thinking  it  had  something  to 
do  with  the  Gabelle.     Paris  requires  to  be  cleared  out  periodically 
by  the  Police ;  and  the  horde  of  hunger-stricken  vagabonds  to 
be  sent  wandering  again  over  space — for  a  time.     '  During  one 
such  periodical  clearance/  says  I^agretelle,  'in  May,  1750,  the 
'  Police  had  presumed  withal  to  carry  off  some  reputable  people's 
'children,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  ransoms  for  them.      The 
'motheis  fill  the  public  places  with  cries  of  despair;   crowds 
'  gather,  get  excited ;  so  many  women  in  distraction  run  about 
'exaggerating  the  alarm :  an  absurd  and  horrid  fahle  rises  among 
'  th6  people ;  it  is  said  that  the  doctors  have  ordered  a  Great 
'  Person  to  take  baths  of  young  human  blood  for  the  restoration 
'  of  his  own,  all  spoiled  by  debaucheries.     Some  of  the  rioters,' 
adds  Lacretelle,  quite  coolly,  'were  hanged  on  the  following 
days  : '  the  Police  went  on.^     O  ye  poor  naked  wretches !  and 
this  then  is  your  inarticulate  cry  to  Heaven,  as  of  a  dumb  tortured 
animal,  crying  from  uttermost  depths  of  pam  and  debasement  ? 
Do  these  azure  skies,  like  a  dead  crjrstalline  vault,  only  rever- 
berate the  echo  of  it  on  you  ?      Respond  to  it. only  by  'hanging    {\^ 
oa  the  following  days  ? ' — Not  so :  not  for  ever !     Ye  are  heard    f^ 
in  Heaven.      And  the  answer  too  will  coi^e, — ^in  a  horror  of 
great  darkness,  and  shakings  of  the  wcnrld,  and  a  cup  of  trembling 
which  all  the  nations  shall  drink. 

^^mark,  meanwhile,  how  from  amid  the  wrecks  and  dust  of 
this  universal  Decay  new  Powers  are  fashioning  themselves, 
adapted  to  the  new  time  and  its  destiniesl  ]  Besides  the  old  No- 
blesse, originally  of  Fighters,  there  is  a  nei^  recognised  Noblesse 

^  Lacretelle,  iii.  176.  [Perhaps  not  unnaturally  '  hanged/  as  Lacretelle  admits 
that  the  populace  se  mit  d  /aire  la  guerre  on  the  pohce,  killed  one^  policeman, 
and  beat  many  including  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Policeliimself,  who  had  to  take 
refuge  in  Maupeou's  house.] 
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of  Lawyers ;  whose  gala-day  and  proud  battleniay  even  now  ib. 
An  unrecognised  Noblesse  of  Commerce  ;  powerful  enough^  with 
money  in  its  pocket.  Lastly^  powerfulest  of  kU,  least  recognised 
c^  all,  a  Noblesse  of  Literature ;  without  steel  on.  their  thigh, 
without  gold  in  their  purse,  but  with  the /grand  thaumaturgic 
&culty  of  Thought'  in  their  head.  French  Philoso^^ism  has 
arisen ;  in  which  little  word  how  muph  do  we  include  !  Here, 
indeed,  lies  properly  the  cardinal  s3rmptom  of  the  whole  wide- 
spread malady.  Faith  is  gone  out ;  Scepticism  is  come  in.  Evil 
abounds  and  accumulates;  no  man  has  Faith  to  i/Hthstand ' it, 
to  amend  it,  to  begin  by  amending  himself;  it  must  even  go  <»i 
accumulating.  While  hollow  languor  and  vacuity  is  the  lot  of 
the  Upper,  and  want  and  stagnation  the  Lower,  and  universal 
misery  ip  very  certain,  what  other  thing. is  certain  ?  That  a  Lie 
cannot  be  believed !  Philosc^hism  knows  only  this :  her  other 
belief  is  mainly,  that  in  spiritual  supe^ensual  matters  no  B^ef 
is  possible.  Unhappy !  Nay,  as  yet  the  Contradiction  of  a  Lie 
is  some  kind  of  Belief ;  but  the  Lie  with. its  Contradicticm  once 
swept  away,  what  will  remain  }  The  five  unsatiated  Senses  will 
remain,  the  sixth  insatiable  S^iise  (of  vanity) ;  the  whole  dasvkomc 
nature  of  man  will  remain, — ^hurled  forth  to  rage  blindly  without 
rule  or  rein ;  savage  itself,  yet  with  all. the  tools  and  weapons  of 
civilisation :  9  spectacle  n^w  in  History. 

/  In  suqh  a  France,  as  in  a.  Powder-tower,  where  fire  unquenched 
and  now  unquenchable  is  smoking  and  smouldering  all  round, 
has  Louis ,  XV.  lain  down  to  die.  With  Pompadourism  and 
Dubarryism,  his  Fleur-de-lis  has  been  shamefully  struck  down 
in  all  lands  and  on  all  seas ;  Poverty  invades  even  the  Royal 
Exchequer,  and  Tax-farming  can  squeeze  out  no  more ;  there  is 
a  quarrel  of  twenty-five  years'  standing  with  the  Faxlexaejof ; 
everywhere  Want,  Dishonesty,  Unbelief,  and  hotbrained  Sciolists 

^  for  state-physicians :  it  is  a  portentous  hour. 

Such  things  can  the  eye  pf  History  see  in  this  sick-room  of 

/  King  Louis,  which  were  invisible  to  the  Courtiers  there.  It  is 
twenty  years,  gone  Christmas-day,  since  Lord  Chesterfield,  sum- 
ming up  what  he  had  noted  of  this  same  France,  wrote,  and 
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sent  ofF  b^  post^  the  following  words^  that  have  become  memor- 
aUe :  '  In  short,  all  the  sympjtcmis  which  I .  have  ever  met 
'with  in  History,  previous  to  great  Changes  and  Revoluticms  in 
'government,  now  exist  and  daily  increase  in  France/  ^ 

CHAPTER  III 

VIATICUM 

Fga..fee  present,  however,  the  grand  qjuestioRjBf^tho  GovOTnars 
of  France  is^  dhall  extreme  uncticMaj  ^y-o^«r  -ghostly  viAticum 
(to  Louis,  not  to  France),  hcadminiAtered? 

It  is  a  deep  question.  For,  if  administered,  if  so  much  as 
spoken  of,  must  not,  on  the  very  thrphold  of  the  business.  Witch 
Dubarry  vanish;  hard]y  ^o  return  should  Louis  even  recover? 
With  her  vanishes  Duke  d'AiguiUon  and  Company,  and  all  their 
Armida-BEilace,  as  was  said ;  Chaos  swallows  the  whole  again,  and 
there  is  left  nothing  but  a  smell  of  brimstone.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  will  the  Dauphinists  and  Choiseulists  say  ? 
Nay,  what  may  the  royal  martyr  himself  say,  should  he  happen 
to  get  deadly- worse  without  getting  delirious  ?  For  the  present, 
he  still  kisses  the  Dubarry  hand ;  so  we,  fi*om  the  anteroom  can 
note:  but  afterwards.^  Doctors'  bulletins  may  run  as  they  are 
ordered,  but  it  is '  confluent  small-pox,' — of  which,  as  is  whispered 
too,  the  Gratekeepers  once  so  buxom  Daughter  lies  ill:  and 
Louis  XV.  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled, with  in  his  viaticum.  Was 
he  not  wcmt  to  catechise  his  very  girls  in  the  Parc-aux^eifs,  and 
pray  with  and  for  them,  that  they  might  preserve  theirr— ortho- 
doxy.^* A  strange  fact,  not  an  unexampled  one;  for  there  is 
no  animal  so  strange  as  man. 

1  Chesterfield's  Letters  :  December  35th  1753. 

«  Dulaure,  viii.  213.  Besenval,  etc.  [There  is  no  mention  in  Besenval  of  this  story, 
The  Parc-aux-cerfs  (another  famous  '  Revolution  legend ')  was  merely  the  name  of 
a  district  in  the  town  of  Versailles,  known  to-day  as  the  Quartier  St.  Louis,  In 
1755  Louis  XV.  purchased  in  that  quarter  for  40,000  francs  a  little  house,  repre- 
sented at  the  present  day  by  No.  4.  Rue  Saint  M^^ric.  There  was  usually  for  about 
ludf  the  year  one  jeune  personne  there  with  an  old  lady,  who  passed  as  her 
aimt,  and  one  servant :  when  these  giris  left  each  one  received  a  dower  of  100,000 
francs;  the  King  may  before  1755  ^^ve  had  oihex ^rendezvous  galants  in  the 
same  cjnarter,  as  a  passage  in  Barbier  quoted  by  Le  Roi  indicates,  under  the  year 
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For  the  moment,  indeed,  it  were  all  well,  could  Archbishop 
Beaumont  but  be  prevailed  upon — to  wink  with  one  e3re !  Alas, 
Beaumont  would  himself  so  £aan  do  it :  for  singular  to  tell,  the 
Church  too,  and  whole  posthumous  hope  of  Jesuitism,  now  hangs 
by  the  apron  of  this  same  unmentionable  woman.  But  then  *  the 
fence  of  public  opinion  ? '  Rigorous  Christophe  de  Beaumont,^ 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  persecuting  hysterical  Jansenists  and 
incredulous  Non-confessors ;  or  even  their  dead  bodies,  if  no 
better  might  be, — ^how  shall  he  liow  open  Heaven's  gate,  and 
give  Absolution  with  the  corpus  delicti  still  under  his  nose  ?  Our 
Grand- Almoner  Roche-Aymon,  for  his  part,  will  not  higgle  with 
a  royal  sinner  about  turning  of  the  key :  but  there  are  other 
Churchmen ;  there  is  a  King's  Confessor,  foolish  Abbe  Moudon ; 
and  Fanaticism  and  Decency  are  not  yet  extinct.  On  the  whole, 
what  is  to  be  done?  The  doors  can  be  well  watched;  the 
Medical  Bulletin  adjusted;  and  much,  as  usual,  be  hoped  for 
from  time  and  chance. 

The  doors  are  well  watched,  no  improper  figure  can  enter. 
Indeed,  few  wish  to  enter;  for  the  putrid  infection  reaches 
even  to  the  (Eil  de  Bceuf^  ;  so  that '  more  than  fifty  fkll  sick,  and 
ten  die.'  Mesdames  the  Princesses  alone  wait  at  the  loath- 
some sick-bed ;  impelled  by  filial  piety.     The  three  Princesses,^ 

1753.  The  house  was  sold  by  the  King,  1771.  [See  J.  A.  Le  Roi,  Hist,  dfs 
Versailles,  de  ses  rues,  places  et  avenues  (Versailles,  1868),  il  257,  266.) 

Carlyle*s  main  source  dF  information  on  the  private  life  and  character  of  Louis 
XV.  is  always  Dulaure,  and  Dulaure  has  chiefly  copied  from  the  anecdotes  of  the 
Court  of  France  by  the  Abb^  Soulavie  (M^moires  du  Mar^chal  Due  de  Richelieu, 
Paris,  1790),  the  most  untrustworthy  of  all  compilers,  who  simply  revelled  in  scandaL] 

^[Archbishop  Beaumont  of  Paris  was  in  a  difficult  position.  Maupeou  had 
unscrupulously  made  him  a  tool  in  the  alliance  between  the  Jesuit  party  and 
Madame  Dubiarry,  but,  if  a  bigoted  man,  he  was  famed  for  his  extraordinary  piety 
and  charity  and  was  the  intimate  friend  and  assistant  of  (the  Protestant)  Madame 
Necker  in  her  numerous  charities  during  her  husband's  first  mmistry.] 

^[CBil-de-boeuf^  the  antechamber  of  the  King's  apartment. at  Versailles,  so 
called  because  lighted  by  a  window  in  the  shape  of  a  bull's  eye.  It  is  curious  to 
see  that  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  corresponding  antechamber  in  the 
Tuileries  after  the  Court  moved  to  Paris.] 

'[The  Princesses  Mme  Ad^laude,  Mme  Victoire,  Mme  Sophie,  Mme  Louise, 
were  educated  at  the  Abbey  of  Font^vraud  near  Saumur;  the  last  became 
a  Carmelite  nun  in  1770.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  say  that  their  Father  did  not 
care  for  them ;  their  apartments  adjoined  his  own,  and  he  almost  invariably 
took  his  morning  cofifee  with  them.  Adelaide  was  the  leading  spirit ;  she,  not  the 
nun,  was  Loque.  She  was  the  devoted  protectress  of  the  clerical  interest,  and 
bitterly  opposed  to  Choiseul.    It  was  her  influence  that  kept  Louis  XVI.  apart  from 
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Graille,  CMffe,  Cocke  (Rag,  Snip,  Pig,  as  he  was  wont  to  name 
them),  are  assiduous  there ;  when  all  have  fled.  The  fourth  Prin- 
cess, Loque  (Dud),  as  we  guess,  is  already  in  the  Nunnery,  and 
can  only  give  her  orisons.  Poor  Graille  and  Sisterhood,  they  have 
never  known  a  Father ;  such  is  the  hard  bargain  Grandeur  must 
make.  Scarcely  at  the  Dibotter  (when  Royalty  took  off  its  boots) 
could  they  snatch  up  their  *  enormous  hoops,  gird  the  long  train 
round  their  waists,  huddle  on  their  black  cloaks  of  taffeta  up  to 
the  very  chin ; '  and  so,  in  fit  appearance  of  full  dress,  '  every 
evening  at  six,'  walk  majestically  in  ;  receive  their  royal  kiss  on 
the  brow ;  and  then  walk  majestically  out  again,  to  embroidery, 
small-scandal,  prayers,  and  vacancy.  If  Majesty  came  some 
morning,  with  coffee  of  its  own  making,  and  swallowed  it  with 
them  hastily  while  the  dogs  were  uncoupling  for  the  hunt,  it 
was  received  as  a  grace  of  Heaven.^  Poor  withered  ancient 
women!  in  the  wild  tossings  that  yet  await  your  fragile  ex- 
istence, before  it  be  crushed  and  broken;  as  ye  fly  through 
hostile  countries,  over  tempestuous  seas,  are  almost  taken  by 
the  Turks ;  and  wholly,  in  the  Sansculottic  Earthquake,  know 
not  your  right  hand  from  your  left,  be  this  always  an  assured 
place  in  your  remembrance  :  for  the  act  was  good  and  loving ! 
To  us  also  it  is  a  little  sunny  spot,  in  that  dismal  howling 
waste,  where  we  hardly  find  another. 

Meanwhile,  what  shall  an  impartial  prudent  Courtier  do  }  In 
these  delicate  circumstances,  while  not  only  death  or  life,  but 
even  sacrament  or  no  sacrament,  is  a  question,  the  skilfulest 
may  &lter.  Few  are  so  happy  as  the  Duke  d'Orl6ans  and  the 
Prince  de  Cond^ ;  who  can  themselves,  with  volatile  salts,  attend 
the  King's  antechamber;  and,  at  the  same  time,  send  their 
brave  sons  (Duke  de  Chartres,  EgalilS  that  is  to  be ;  Duke  de 
Bourbon,  one .  day  Cond6  too,  and  &mous  among  Dotards)  to 

his  wife  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  for  she  detested  the  Austrian  allianoe 
and  caballed  against  the  Queen.  Adelaide  and  Victoire,  known  in  the  Revolution 
as  Mesdames  Tantes  escaped  from  Paris,  Feb.  i9tb  1791,  and  died  at  Trieste 
respectively,  1799  and  1800.  {See  Mesdames  de  France,  Filles  de  Louis  XV.  par  E. 
Barth^lemy,  Paris,  1870,  who  passes  a  very  severe  judgment  on  their  conduct 
towards  Marie  Antoinette.)] 
1  Campan,  L  11-36. 
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wait  upon  the  Dauphin.^  With  another  few^  it  is  a  resolution 
taken;  jacta  est  aim.  Old  Richelieu,^  when  Archbishop  of 
Beaumont^^  driven  by  public  opinion^  is  at  last  for  entering  the 
sick-room, — will  twitch  him  by  the  rochet,  into  a  recess ;  and 
there,  with  his  old  dissipated  mastiff-face,  and  the  oiliest 
vehemence,  be  seen  pleading  (and  even,  as  we  judge  by 
Beaumont's  change  of  colour,  prevailing)  *  that  the  King  be  not 
killed  by  a  proposition  in  Divinity/  Duke  Fronsac,  son  of 
Richelieu,  can  follow  his  &ther:  when  the  Cur6  of  Versailles 
whimpers  something  about  sacraments,  he  will  threaten  to 
'throw  him  out  of  the  window  if  he  mention  such  a  thing.' 
Happy  these,  we  may  say ;  but  to  the  rest  that  hover  between 
two  opinions,  is  it  not  tiying?  He  who  would  imderstand  to 
what  a  pass  Catholicism,  and  much  else,  had  now  got ;  and  how 
the  symbols  of  the  Holiest  have  become  gambling-dice  of  the 
Basest, — must  read  the  narrative  of  those  things  by  Besenval, 
and  Soulavie,  and  the  other  Court  Newsmen  of  the  time.  He 
will  seethe  Versailles  Galaxy  all  scattered  asunder,  grouped 
into  new  evernshifting  Constellations.  There  are  nods  and 
sagacious  glances;  go-betweens,  silk  dowagers  m3rsteriously 
gliding,  with  smiles  far  this  constellation,  sighs  for  that :  there 
is  tremor,  of  hope  or  desperation,  in  several  hearts.  There  is 
the  pale  grinning  Shadow  of  Death,  ceremoniously  ushered 
along  by  another  grinning  Shadow,  of  Etiquette :  at  intervals 
the  growl  of  Chapel  Organs,  like  prayer  by  machinery ;  pro- 
claiming, as  in  a  kind  of  horrid  diabolic  horse-laughter,  Vamhf 
of  vanities,  all  is  Vanity  ! 

1  [See  Genealogical  table  of  the  Bourbon  family  on  next  page.] 

2  [  The  Due  de  Richelieu,  Marshal  of  France  and  ^rand-nephew  of  the  Cardinal, 
born  1696;  this  extraordinary  man  was  hardly  typical  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Noblesse  for  he  was  as  far  ahead  of  it  in  his  energy  and  versatility  as  in  his  vices. 
Le  Vice  fait  homnUy  as  Martin  calls  him,  was  yet  the  hero  of  Fontenojr,  of  the 
defence  of  Genoa  and  of  the  capture  of  Minorca,  1756.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Mme  de  Ch^teauroux,  Louis'  '  heroic  *  mistress  of  1744.  He  utterly 
mismanaged  the  campaign  in  Westphalia,  1757,  but  remained  the  King's  close 
friend,  and,  in  spite  of  his  corrupt  morals,  not  altogether  an  unwise  one,  till  his 
death.  He  himself  died  in  1788,  having  confided  his  papers  to  Soulavie,  who 
constructed  out  of  them  the  so-called  M^moires  de  Richelieu,  in  whidi  the 
Marshal  is  painted  in  ludicrously  black  colours.  S^ac  de  Meilhan  calls  him  the 
Alcibiades  of  his  age.    (Portraits  et  Caracteres,  363.     Besenval,  i.  3a.)] 

'  \SiCy  Carlyle  prints  "  of  Beaumont,"  obviously  a  slip,] 
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CHAPTER  IV 

LOUIS  THE  UNFORGOTTEN 

Poor  Louis !  With  these  it  is  a  hollow  phantasmagory^  where 
like  mimes  thej  mope  and  mowl^  and  utter  false  sounds  for 
hire;  but  with  thee  it  is  frightful  earnest 

Frightful  to  all  men  is  Death ;  from  of  old  named  King  of 
Terrors.  Our  little  compact  home  of  an  Existence^  where  we 
dwelt  complaining,  jet  as  Ul  ja  home,  is  passing,  in  daric  aguuies, 
into  an  'Unknown  of  Separation,  Foreignness,  unconditioned 
Possibility.  The  Heathen  Emperor  a^s  of  his  sonl :  Intirwhat 
fflaces  art  thou  now  departing.^  The  Catholic  King  must 
answar :  To  the  Judgment-bar  of  the  Most  High  Grod !  Yes, 
it  is  a  summing  up  of  Life;  a  final  settling,  and  'giving-in 
the  '  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ; '  they  are  done 
now ;  and  lie  there  unalterable,  and  do  bear  their  fruits,  long  as 
Eternity  shall  last. 

Louis  XV.  had  always  the  kingliest  abhorrence  of  Death. 
Unlike  that  pnjing  Duke  of  Orleans,  EgaliU's  grand&ther, — for 
indeed  several  of  them  had  a  touch  of  madness, — ^who  honestly 
believed  that  there  was  no  Death  I  He,  if  the  Court  Newsmen 
can  be  believed,  started  up  once  on  a  time,  glowing  with  sul- 
phurous contempt  and  indignation  on  his  poor  Secretary,  who 
had  stumbled  on  the  words,  ^ez^  roi  d*Espagne  (the  late  King  of 
Spain)  :  "  Feu  roi,  Monsieur  f  " — "  Monseigneur,"  hastily  an- 
swered the  trembling  but  adroit  man  of  business,  "  cest  un  tOre 
quils  prennetU  ('tis  a  title  they  take)."  ^  Louis,  we  say,  was  not 
so  happy ;  but  he  did  what  he  could.  He  would  not  suffer 
Death  to  be  spoken  of;  avoided  the  sight  of  churchyards, 
funereal  monuments,  and  whatsoever  could  bring  it  to  mind. 
It  is  the  resource  of  the  Ostrich,  who,  hard  hunted,  sticks  his 
foolish  head  in  the  ground,  and  would  fain  forget  that  his  foolish 
unseeing  body  is  not  unseen  too.  Or  sometimes,  with  a  spas- 
modic antagonism,  significant  of  the  same  thing,  and  of  more, 

1  BeseoTal,  i.  199. 
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he  would  go ;  or  stopping  his  court  carriages,  would  send  into 
churchyards,  and  ask  '  how  many  new  graves  there  were  to-day/ 
though  it  gave  his  poor  Pompadour  the  disagreeablest  quahns. 
We  can  figure  the  thought  of  Louis  that  day,  when,  all  royally " 
caparisoned  for  hunting,  he  met,  at  some  sudden  turning  in  the 
Wood  of  Senart,  a  ragged  Peasant  with  a  coffin  :  "  For  whom  ?  " 
— It  was  for  a  poor  brother  slave,  whom  Majesty  had  sometimes 
noticed  slaving  in  those  quarters  :  "  What  did  he  die  of  ?  " — 
"  Of  hunger :  " — ^the  King  gave  his  steed  the  spur.^ 

But  figure  his  thought,  when  Death  is  now  clutching  at  his 
own  heart-strings  ;  unlooked  for,  inexorable  !  Yes,  poor  Louis, 
Death  has  found  thee.  No  palace  walls  or  life-guards,  gorgeous 
tapestries  or  gilt  buckram  of  stifiest  ceremonial  could  keep  him 
out ;  but  he  is  here,  here  at  the  very  life-breath,  and  will  extin- 
guish it.  Thou,  whose  whole  existence  hitherto  was  a  chimera 
and  scenic  show,  at  length  becomest  a  reality  :  sumptuous  Ver- 
sailles bursts  asunder,  like  a  dream,  into  void  Immensity  ;  Time  i 
is  done,  and  all  the  scaffolding  of  Time  fiiUs  wrecked  with  hideous 
clangour  round  thy  soul :  the  pale  Kingdoms  yawn  open ;  there  I 
must  thou  enter,  naked,  all  unking'd,  and  await  wl^att  isappointedf 
thee  !  Unhappy  man,  there  as  thou  tumest,  in  dull  agony,  on 
thy  bed  of  weariness,  what  a  thought  is  thine  !  Purgatory  and 
Hell-fire,  now  all  too  possible,  in  the  prospect :  in  the  retro- 
spect,— alas,  what  thing  didst  thou  do  that  were  not  better 
undone  ;  what  mortal  didst  thou  generously  help ;  what  sorrow 
hadst  thou  mercy  on  ?  Do  the  *  five  hundred  thousand  '  ghosts, 
who  sank  shamefully  on  so  many  battlefields  from  Rossbach  to 
Quebec,  that  thy  Harlot  might  take  revenge  for  an  epigram,^ — 


^  Campan,  ill  ; 

'[Pitttessly  de  Broglie  (L' Alliance  Autrichienne  (Paris,  1895),  169,  195;    

Secret  du  Roi  (Paris,  1878),  i.  99)  shears  away  the  fantastic  legend  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  Frederick's  epigram,  and  Marie  Th^r^'s  letter  to  her,  «/  i€s 
romanciers  doivent  fairt  leur  deuil  de  cetie  conspiration  fiminine.  The  Political 
Correspondence  of  Kaunitz  with  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  II.  (Vienna,  1873, 
especially  viii.  313;  ix.  297,  420,  45a ;  and  x.  445,  476),  as  well  as  the  M^moires  of 
Cardinal  Bernis,  Paris,  1878,  prove  conclusively  that  the  Pompadour's  share  in  the 
business  was  confined  to  lending  her  drawing-room  for  an  interview  between  Bernis 
and  the  Austrian  ambassador  Stahremberg,  who  had  orders  from  Vienna  to 
approach  the  King  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  French  ministers.  The 
story  of  the  letter  was  Frederick  the  Great's  invention ;  and  the  only  original  French 
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crowd  round  thee  in  this  hour  ?  Thy  foul  Harem  ;  the  cones 
of  mothers^  the  tears  and  infsuny  of  daughters  ?  Miserable  man ! 
thou  '  hast  done  evil  as  thou  couldst : '  thy  whole  existence 
seems  one  hideous  abortion  and  mistake  of  Nature  ;  the  use  and 
meaning  of  thee  not  yet  known.  Wert  thou  a  fisibulous  Griffin^ 
devouring  the  works  of  men ;  daily  dragging  virgins  to  thy  cave  ; 
— clad  also  in  scales  that  no  spear  would  pierce :  no  spear  but 
Death's  ?  A  Griffin  not  fabulous  but  real !  Frightful,  O  Louis, 
seem  these  moments  for  thee, — We  will  pry  no  further  into  th« 
horrors  of  a  sinner's  deathbed. 

And  yet  let  no  meanest  man  lay  flattering  [unction  to  his  souL 
Louif  wa^  a  Ruler  :  but  art  no£jSgou  a^o  one  ?  HS'  wide  France, 
look  at  it  from  the  Fixed  Stars  (themselves  not  yet  Infinitude), 
is  no  wider  than  thy  narrow  brickfield,  where  thou  too  didst  fistith- 
fiilly,  or  didst  un&ithftiUy.  Man, '  S3rmbo]  of  Eternity  imprisoned 
into  Time  ! '  it  is  not  thy  works,  which  are  all  mortal,  infinitely 
little,  and  the  greatest  no  greater  than  the  least,  but  only  the 
Spirit  thou  workest  in,  that  can  have  worth  or  continuance. 

But  reflecLin  any  case,  what  a  life-problem  this  of  poor  Louis^ 
when  he  rose^  Bien-Aimi  from  that  Metz  sick-bed,  really  was  ! 
What  son  of  Adam  could  have  swayed  such  incoherences  into 
coherence  }  Could  he  }  Blindest  Fortune  alone  has  cast  him  on 
the  top  of  it :  he  swims  there  ;  can  as  little  sway  it  as  the  drift- 
log  sways  the  wind-tossed  moon-stirred  Atlantic.  '*  What  have 
I  done  to  be  so  loved  ? "  he  said  then.  He  may  say  now  : 
"  What  have  I  done  to  be  so  hated  }  "  Thou  hast  done  nothing, 
poor  Louis !  Thy  fault  is  properly  even  this,  that  thou  didst 
nothing.  What  could  poor  Louis  do  }  Abdicate,  and  wash  his 
hands  of  it, — in  favour  of  the  first  that  would  accept !  Other 
clear  wisdom  there  was  none  for  him.      As  it  was,  he  stood 

authority  for  it  is  Duclos  (M^m.  Secrets  (Paris,  1791),  ii.  412-413),  and  Duclos  has 
been  faithfully  copied,  says  de  Broglie,  by  the  greatest  French  historians.  Louis 
XV.  readily  embraced  the  Austrian  proposals  as  the  surest  guarantee  of  continental 
peace,  and  the  first  treaty  of  Versailles,  concluded  May  ist  1756,  was  merely  a 
defensive  one ;  a  year  later  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  after 
Frederick's  invasion  of  Saxony,  which  moved  the  Dauphiness  (daughter  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony)  to  beg  for  vengeance  on  the  "  wicked  man ; "  an  invasion  more- 
over which  France,  as  guarantor  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  could  not  tolerate.] 
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gazing  dubiously,  the  absurdest  mortal  extant  (a  very  Solecism 
Incarnate)  into  the  absurdest  confused  world  ; — wherein  at  last 
nothing  seemed  so  certain  as  this.  That  he,  the  incarnate  Sole- 
dsm,  had  five  senses ;  that  there  were  Flying  Tables  (Tables 
Folantes,  which  vanish  through  the  floor,  to  come  back  reloaded), 
and  a  Parc-aux-cerfs. 

Whereby  at  least  we  have  again  this  historical  curiosity :  a 
human  being  in  an  original  position ;  swimming  passively,  as  on 
some  boundless  '  Mother  of  Dead  Dogs,'  towards  issues  which  he 
partly  saw.  For  Louis  had  withal  a  kind  of  insight  in  him.  So 
when  a  new  Minister  of  Marine,  or  what  else  it  might  be,  came 
announcing  his  new  era,  the  Scarlet-woman  would  hear  from 
the  lips  of  Majesty  at  supper :  "  Yes,  he  spread  out  his  ware  like 
another ;  promised  the  beautifiilest  things  in  the  world ;  not  a 
thing  of  which  will  come :  he  does  not  know  this  region ;  he 
will  see."  Or  again  :  "  'Tis  the  twentieth  time  I  have  heard  all 
that ;  France  will  never  get  a  Navy,  I  believe."  How  touching 
also  was  this :  "  If  /  were  Lieutenant  of  Police,  I  would  prohibit 
those  Paris  cabriolets."  ^ 

Doomed  mortal;— for  is  it  not  a  doom  to  be  Solecism  in- 
carnate !  A  new  Bm  Fain^nt,  King  Donothing ;  but  with  the 
strangest  new  Mayor  of  the  Palace :  no  bow-legged  Pepin  now 
few  Mayor,  but  that  same  cloud-capt,  fire-breathing  Spectre  of 

Democracy  ;  incalculable,  which  is  enveloping  the  world  ! 

Was  Louis,  then,  no  wickeder  than  this  or  the  other  private 
'  Donothing  and  Eatall ;  such  as  we  often  enough  see,  under  the 

1  Journal  de  Madame  du  Hausset,  p.  74,  etc.  [The  reference  is  to  the  remark 
about  the  Navy.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  source  of  the  remark  about  the 
cabriolets,  but  the  King  may  well  have  made  such  a  reflection,  for  there  is  no  more 
constant  theme  of  all  visitors  to  Paris  than  the  rash  driving  in  the  streets ;  the  want 
of  footpaths  constituted  an  extreme  danger.  Mercier  estimates  that  100  persons 
were  lolled  outright  every  year  by  the  wheeled  traffic  (Tableau  de  Paris  (Paris, 
X781),  L  30,  44).  Rousseau  complains  of  being  knocked  down  by  the  great  Danish 
boarhounds  wfaK>  ran  in  front  of  private  carriages.  The  fiacre  dates  from  1643,  ^^^ 
there  were  also  public  carriages  at  five  sous  a  course  (the  ancestors  of  the  modem 
omnibus)  from  1662.  Regular  cabstands  existed,  and  a  fixed  tariff  from  the  end  of 
the  17th  century ;  the  cocfurs  were  then  as  now  a  caste  apart,  and  a  fierce  one ;  there 
were  800  of  them  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  That  the  National  Assembly  must 
at  once  commence  to  reduce  the  tariff  of  the  cockers  is  a  good  instance  of  its 
many-sided  but  mischievous  activity  (de  firoc,  L'Ancien  Regime  (Paris,  1887),  ii. 
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name  of  Man  of  Pleasure^  cumbering  Grod's  diligent  Creation,  for 
a  time  ?  Say,  wretcheder !  His  Life-solecism  was  seen  and  felt 
of  a  whole  scandalised  world ;  him  endless  Oblivicm  cannot  en- 
gulf, and  swallow  to  endless  depths, — not  yet  for  a  generation 
or  two.^ 

However,  be  this  as  it  will,  we  remark,  not  without  interest, 
that '  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,'  Dame  Dubarry  issues  from  the 
sick-room,  with  perceptible  'trouble  in  her  visage/  It  is  the 
fourth  evening  of  May,  year  of  Grace  1774.  Such  a  whispering 
in  the  CEil-de-Boeuf !  Is  he  dying  then  ?  What  can  be  said,  is 
that  Dubarry  seems  making  up  her  packages  ;  she  sails  weeping 
through  her  gilt  boudoirs,  as  if  taking  leave.  D'Aiguillon  and 
Company  are  near  their  last  card ;  nevertheless  they  will  not  yet 
throw  up  the  game.  But  as  for  the  sacramental  controversy,  it 
is  as  good  as  settled  without  being  mentioned ;  Louis  sends  for 
his  Abb^  Moudon  in  the  course  of  next  night ;  is  confessed  by 
him,  some  say  for  the  space  of  'seventeen  minutes,'  and  demands 
the  sacraments  of  his  own  accord. 

Nay  already,  in  the  afternoon,  behold  is  not  this  your  Sorceress 
Dubarry  with  the  handkerchief  at  her  eyes,  mounting  D' Aiguil- 
lon's  chariot ;  rolling  off  in  his  Duchess's  consolatory  arms  ?  She 
is  gone:  and  her  place  knows  her  no  more.  Vanish,  false 
Sorceress ;  into  Space !  Needless  to  hover  at  neighbouring 
Ruel ;  for  thy  day  is  done.  Shut  are  the  royal  palace-gates  for 
evermore;  hardly  in  coming  years  shalt  thou,  under  cloud  of 
night,  descend  once,  in  black  domino,  like  a  black  niglit-bird, 
and  disturb  the  fair  Antoinette's  music-party  in  the  Park;  all 
Birds  of  Paradise  flying  from  thee,  and  musical  windpipes  growing 

^  [Foncin  (Essai  sur  le  Minist^re  Turgot,  Paris,  1877)  quotes  from  du  Hausset 
(II4-5)  Turgot's  opinion,  uttered  when  he  was  a  very  young  man  at  Quesnay's 
dinner  table,  that  the  thing  Louis  XV.  lacked  was  the  thing  of  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  too  much,  une  grande  opinion  de  lui'mimt^  that  this  was  a  great  pity,  that  the 
King's  judgment  was  always  superior  to  that  of  his  counsellors,  but  he  would  not 
trust  it,  nor  yet  put  his  confidence  in  one  premier  ministre  approved  of  by  the  national 
voice.  Cf.  also  de  Broglie  (Fr6d.  et  Louis  XV.  i.  146),  who  speaks  of  the  fore- 
sight and  practical  sense  with  which  nature  had  gifted  the  King,  but  which  failed 
to  be  of  service  to  France  from  the  lack  of  generosity  and  will-power  to  sustain 
them.  M.  de  Groncourt  has  admirably  pointed  out  how  ennui  was  Louis'  ruin, 
and  how  the  Pompadour's  long  tenure  of  favour  was  wholly  due  to  her  incessant 
efforts  to  amuse  a  man  to  whom  everything  gradually  became  a  bore.] 
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mute.^  Thou  unclean,  yet  unmalignant,  not  unpitiable  thing.] 
What  a  course  was  thine :  from  that  first  trucklebed  (in  Joan  of 
Arc's  country)  where  thy  mother  bore  thee,  with  tears,  to  an 
annamed  &ther :  forward,  through  lowest  subterranean  depUis, 
and  over  highest  sunlit  heights,  of  Harlotdom  and  Rascaldom— 
to  the  guillotine-axe,  which  sheers  away  thy  vainly  whimpering 
head !  Rest  there  uncursed ;  only  buried  and  abolished ;  what 
else  befitted  thee  ? 

Louis,  meanwhile,  is  in  considerable  impatience  for  his  sacra- 
ments ;  sends  more  than  once  to  the  window,  to  see  whether 
they  are  not  coming.  Be  of  comfort,  Louis,  what  comfort  thou 
canst :  they  are  under  way,  these  sacraments.  Towards  six  in 
the  morning,  they  arrive.  Cardinal  Grand-Almoner  Roche- 
Aymon  is  here  in  pontificals,  with  his  pyxes  and  his  tools :  he 
approaches  the  royal  pillow;  elevates  his  wafer;  mutters  or 
seems  to  mutter  somewhat ; — and  so  (as  the  Abb^  Georgel,  in 
words  that  stick  to  one,  expresses  it)  has  Louis  *  made  the  amende 
honorable  to  God : '  so  does  your  Jesuit  construe  it. — "  fVa,  Wa** 
as  the  wild  Clotaire  groaned  out,  when  life  was  departing, ''  what 
great  Grod  is  this  that  pulls  down  the  strength  of  the  strongest 
kings!"2 

The  amende  honorable,  what  'legal  apology'  you  will,  to 
God: — ^but  not,  if  D'Aiguillon  can  help  it,  to  man.  Dubarry 
still  hovers  in  his  mansion  at  Ruel ;  and  while  there  is  life,  Uiere 
is  hope.  Grand- Almoner  Roche- Aymon,  accordingly  (for  he 
seems  to  be  in  the  secret),  has  no  sooner  seen  his  pyxes  and  gear 
repacked,  than  he  is  stepping  majestically  forth  again,  as  if  the 
work  were  done!  But  King's  Confessor  Abbe  Moudon  starts 
forward ;  with  anxious  acidulent  face,  twitches  him  by  the  sleeve ; 
whispers  in  his  ear.  Whereupon  the  poor  Cardinal  has  to  turn 
ixmnd ;  and  declare  audibly,  ^'  that  his  Majesty  repents  of  any 
subjects  of  scandal  he  may  have  given  {a  pu  donner) ;  and  pur- 

^Campan»  i.  197.  [This  appearance  of  Mine  Dubarry  does  not  appear  to  have 
created  any  stir.  The  Queen  was  listening  to  the  nightingales  in  the  Park  when 
Madame  Campan  remarked  the  Dubarry  on  a  seat  with  a  servant.  The  Qu«en 
immediately  walked  away.] 

'  Gregorius  Turonensis :  Histor.  lil^.  iv.  cap.  21. 
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poses^  by  the  strength  of  Heaven  assisting  him,  to  avoid  the  like 
— for  the  future ! "  Words  listened  to  by  Richelieu  with  mastiff- 
£iice,  growing  blacker ;  and  answered  to^  aloud^ '  with  an  epithet/ 
— which  Besenval  will  not  repeat.  Old  Richelieu^  conqueror  of 
Minorca,  companion  of  Flying-Table  orgies,  perf<M*ator  of  bed- 
room walls,^  is  thy  day  also  done  ? 

Alas,  the  Chapel  organs  may  keep  going ;  the  Shrine  of  Sainte 
Genevieve  be  let  down,  and  pulled  up  again. — without  effect. 
In  the  evening  the  whole  Court,  with  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness, 
assist  at  the  Chapel:  priests  are  hoarse  with  chanting  their 
'  Prayers  of  Forty  Hours ; '  and  the  heaving  bellows  blow. 
Almost  frightful!  For  the  very  heaven  blackens;  battering 
rain-torrents  dash,  with  thunder ;  alBaD8t-4gggPiPg  the  organ's 
voice :  and  electric  fire-flasEeTmake  the  very  flambeaux  on  the 
altar  pale.  So  that  the  most,  as  we  are  told,  retired,  when  i^ 
oa^asover,  with  hurried  steps,  '  in  a  state  of  meditation  (recueille- 
ment),*  and  said  little  or  nothing.^ 

So  it  has  lasted  for  the  better  half  of  a  fortnight ;  the  Dubarry 

g<me  almost  a  week.     Besenval  says,  all  the  world  was  getting 

^impatient  que  celaJinU  ;  that  poor  Louis  would  have  done  with  it. 

It  is  nowi;he  10th  of  May,  1774.     He  will  soon  have  done  n^ 

This  tenth  May  day  falls  into  Ae  loathsome  sick-bed ;  but 
dull,  unnoticed  there :  for  they  tnat  look  oul  oi  tne  windows 
are  quite  darkened ;  the  cistern-wheel  moves  discordant  on  its 
axis ;  Life,  like  a  spent  steed,  is  panting  towards  the  gbaL  In 
their  remote  apartments,  Dauphin  and  DaupE&ess  stand  rqa^- 
jreadyi  all  grooms  and  equerries  booted  and  spurted  Awaiting 
for  some  signal  to  escape  the  house  of  pestilence.^     And,  hark ! 

1  Besenval,  i.  159-172.    Genlis ;  Due  de  L6vis,  etc. 

*  Weber,  M^moires  concernant  Marie  Antoinette,  London,  1809.  [Qudrard 
sa)rs  that  the  real  author  of  Weber's  M6moires  was  Lally-ToUendal,  but  they  were 
published  under  the  name  of  Weber  (Marie  Antoinette's  foster-brother)  in  London, 
1804 ;  the  1822  edition  (Berville  and  Barri^e)  gave  rise  to  a  law  suit,  during  which 
a  letter  was  produced,  stating  that  Lally  had  drawn  the  book  up  from  personal 
papers  and  particular  instructions  from  Choiseul  as  to  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  both  at  Vienna  and  Versailles,  and  also  from  a  small  number 
of  notes  by  Weber  himself  to  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  M6raoires.] 

'  One  grudges  to  interfere  with  the  beautiful  theatrical '  candle,'  which  Madame 
Campan  (i.  79)  has  lit  on  this  occasion,  and  blown  out  at  the  moment  of  death. 
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across  the  (Eil-de-Boeuf^  what  sound  is  that ;  sound  *  terrible  and 
absolutely  like  thunder  ? '  It  is  the  rush  of  the  whole  Court, 
rushing  as  in  wager,  to  salute  the  new  Sovereigns :  Hail  to  your 
Majesties !  The  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  are  King  and  Queen ! 
Overpowered  with  many  emotions,  they  two  fell  on  their  knees 
tggetheTj^and,  wjflL  streaming  tears,  exclaim :  "  O  God,  guide  us, 
protect  us  ;  we  are  too  young  to  reign ! " — ^Too  young  indeed. 
But  thus,  in  any  case,  '  with  a  sound  absolutely  like  jt^imder,* 
has  the  Horologe  of  Time  strucEjTand  an  old  Era  passed  away. 
The  Louis  that  was,  lies  forsaken,  a  mass  of  abhorred  clay  ; 
abandoned  'to  some  poor  persons,  and  priests  of  the  Chapelle 
Ardente/ — who  make  haste  to  put  him  '  injtwo  lead  coffins, 
pouring  in  abundant  spirits  of  wine.*  The  new  Louis  witE^is 
Court  is  rolling  to^i^ar^jGhaisy,  through  the  summer  afternoon : 
the  royal  tears  still  flow ;  but  a  word  mispronounced  by  Mon- 
seigneur  d'Artois  sets  them  all  laughing,  and  they  weep  no 
more.  Light  mortals,  how  ye  walk  your  light  life-minuet,  over 
bottomless  abysses,  divided  from  you  by  a  film ! 

For  the  rest,  the  proper  authorities  felt  that  no  Funeral  could 
be  too  unceremonious.  Besenval  himself  thinks  it  was  uncere- 
monious enough.  Two  carriages  containing  two  noblemen  of 
the  usher  species,  and  a  Versailles  clerical  person ;  some  score 
of  mounted  pages,  some  fifty  palfreniers :  these,  with  torches, 
but  not  so  much  as  in  black,  start  from  Versailles  on  the  second 
evening,  with  their  leaden  bier.  At  a  high  trot,  they  start ;  and 
keep  up  that  pace.  For  the  jibes  (brocards)  of  those  Parisians,  who 
stand  planted  in  two  rows,  all  the  way  to  St  Denis,  and  'give 
vent  to  their  pleasantry,  the  characteristic  of  the  nation,'  do  not 
tempt  one  to  slacken.  Towards  midnight  the  vaults  of  St. 
Denis  receive  their  own :   unwept  by  any  eye  of  all  these ;  if 

What  candles  might  be  lit  or  blown  out,  in  so  large  an  establishment  as  that  of 
Versailles,  no  man  at  such  distance  would  like  to  affirm :  at  the  same  time,  as  it 
was  two  o'clock  in  a  May  Afternoon,  and  these  royal  Stables  must  have  been  some 
five  or  six  himdred  yards  from  the  royal  sick-room,  the  *  candle '  does  threaten  to 
go  out  in  spite  of  us.  It  remains  burning  indeed — in  (i^r  fantasy ;  throwing  light 
on  much  in  those  M^oires  of  hers. 

VOL.    I.  3 
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not  by  poor  Loque  his  neglected  Daughter's^  whose  Nunnery  is 
hard  by. 

Him  they  crush  down,  and  huddle  under-ground,  in  this  im- 
patient way ;  him  and  his  era  of  sin  and  tyranny  and  shame  : 
for  behold  a  New  Era  is  come ;  the  future  all  the  brighter  that 
the  past  was  base. 
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BOOK  II 
THE  PAPER  AGE 

CHAPTER  1 
ASTR^ffiA  REDUX* 
A  PARADOXICAL  philosophcr,  carrying  to  the  uttermost  length  that 
aphorism  of  Montesquieu's^  '  Happy  the  people  whose  annals  are 
tiresome/  has  said,  '  Happy  the  people  whose  annals  are  vacant' 
In  which  sapng,  mad  as  it  looks,  may  there  not  still  be  found 
some  grain  of  reason  ?  For  truly,  as  it  has  been  written,  *  Silence 
is  divine,'  and  of  Heaven ;  so  iti  all  earthly  things  too  there  is  a 
silence  which  is  better  than  any  speech.  Consider  it  well,  the ; 
Event,  the  thing  which  can  be  spoken  of  and  recorded,  is  it  not,  ^ 
in  all  cases,  some  disruption,  some  solution  of  continuity  ?  Were 
it  even  a  glad  Event,  it  involves  change,  involves  loss  (of  active 
Force) ;  and  so  fer,  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  present,  is  an 
irregularity,  a  disease.  Stillest  perseverance  were  our  blessed- 
ness; not  dislocation  and  alteration, — could  they  be  avoided. 
^  The  oak  grows  silently,  in  the  forest,  a  thousand  years  ;  only 
/in  the  thousandth  year,  when  the  woodman  arrives  with  his  axe, 
is  there  heard  an  echoing  through  the  solitudes ;  and  the  oak 
announces  itself  when,  with  far-sounding  crash,  it  falls.  How 
silent  too  was  the  planting  of  the  acorn ;  scattered  from  the  lap 
of  some  wandering  wind  I  Nay,  when  our  oak  flowered,  or  put 
on  its  leaves  (its  glad  Events),  what  shout  of  proclamation  could 
there  be  ?  Hardly  from  the  most  observant  a  word  of  recogni- 
timi.  These  things  befell  not,  they  were  slowly  done ;  not  in 
an  hour,  but  through  the  flight  of  days :  what  was  to  be  said  of 

1  [Asiraa  Redux,  a  poem  on  the  Restoration  by  Dryden,  was  published  i66o. 
The  first  line  is  '  Now  with  a  general  peace  the  world  was  blest.'] 
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it  ?    This  hour  seemed  altogether  as  the  last  was,  as  the  next 
would  be. 

It  is  thus  everywhere  that  foolish  Rumour  babbles  not  of  what 
was  done,  but  of  what  was  misdone  or  undone;  and  foolish 
History  (ever,  more  or  less,  the  written  epitomised  synopsis  of 
Rumour)  knows  so  little  that  were  not  as  well  unknown.  Attila 
Invasions,  Walter-the- Penniless  Crusades,  Sicilian  Vespers,  Thirty 
Years'  Wars :  mere  sin  and  misery ;  not  work,  but  hindrance  of 
work!  For  the  Earth,  all  this  while,  was  yearly  green  and 
yellow  with  her  kind  harvests ;  the  hand  of  the  craftsman,  the 
mind  of  the  thinker  rested  not :  and  so,  after  all,  and  in  spite 
of  all,  we  have  this  so-glorious  high-domed  blossoming  World  ; 
concerning  which,  poor  History  may  well  ask,  with  wonder. 
Whence  it  came  ?  She  knows  so  little  of  it,  knows  so  much  of 
what  obstructed  it,  what  would  have  rendered  it  impossible. 
Such^  nevertheless,  by  necessity  or  foolish  choice,  is  her  rule  and 
practice ;  whereby  that  paradox,  '  Happy  the  people  whose 
annals  are  vacant,'  is  not  without  its  true  side. 

And  yet,  what  seems  more  pertinent  to  note  here,  there  is  a 
stillness,  not  of  unobstructed  groT^th;  bttt  tff  passive  inertness,^ 
the  symptom  of  imminent  down&ll.  As  victory  is  silent^so'is 
ctelSaT.  uf  the  opposing  forces  the  weaker  has  rtaigned  itself  f 
the  stronger  marches  on,  noiseless  now,  but  rapid,  inevitable :  the  * 
fall  and  overturn  will  not  be  noiseless.  How  all  grows  and  has 
its  period,  even  as  the  herbs  of  the  fields,  be  it  annual,  centennial, 
millennial !     All  grows  and  dies,  each  by  its  own  wondrous  laws, 

1  [It  would  be  fairer  to  accuse  the  old  French  monarchy  in  its  last  years  rather 
of  timidity  than  of  inertia.  The  excessive  compliance  with  public  opinion,  ^.^., 
the  recall  of  the  Parlements,  1774 ;  the  repeatedly  self-contradictory  edicts  about 
the  com  trade ;  the  extremely  spasmodic  use  of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  ending 
in  almost  complete  licence  to  print ;  the  terms  employed  in  the  circulars  directed 
to  the  Jntendants  urging  excessive  moderation  and  sensibiliti  in  the  exercise  of 
their  powers ;  finally  the  fact  that  four  ministers  in  succession,  Turgot,  Necker, 
Calonne  and  Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  were  allowed  to  bring  forward  the  very  reforms 
which  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  nation  desired,  and  that  these  reforms  were 
on  each  occasion  withdrawn  at  the  opposition  of  the  Parlements — all  this  points  to 
a  radical  weakness  in  the  Monarchy.  Carlyle  is  right  when  he  says  "  of  the  opposing 
forces  the  weaker  has  resigned  itself;  "  wrong  only  in  attributing  that  resignation  to 
inertia.] 
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in  wondrous  fashion  of  its  own ;  spiritual  things  most  wondrously 
of  alL  Inscrutable,  to  the  wisest,  are  these  latter ;  not  to  be 
prophesied  of,  or  understood.  If  when  the  oak  stands  proudliest 
flourishing  to  the  eye,  you  know  that  its  heart  is  sound,  it  is  not 
so  with  the  man;  how  much  less  with  the  Society,  with  the 
Nation  of  men !  Of  such  it  may  be  affirmed  even  that  the 
superficial  aspect,  that  the  inward  feeling  of  full  health,  is 
generally  ominous.  For  indeed,  it  is  of  apoplexy,  so  to  speak, 
and  a  plethoric  lazy  habit  of  body,  that  Churches,  Kingships^ 
Social  Institutions,  oftenest  die.  Sad,  when  such  Institution 
plethorically  says  to  itself.  Take  thy  ease,  thou  hast  goods  laid 
up ; — like  the  fool  of  the  Gospel,  to  whom  it  was  answered.  Fool, 
this  mght  thy  life  shall  be  required  of  thee ! 

Is  it  the  healthy  peace,  or  the  ominous  unhealthy,  that  rests 
on  France,  for  these  next  Ten  Years  >  Over  which  the  Historian 
can  pass  lightly,  without  call  to  linger :  for  as  yet  events  are  not, 
much  less  performances.  Time  of  sunniest  stillness  ; — shall  we 
call  it,  what  all  men  thought  it,  the  new  Age  of  Gold  .>  Call  it 
at  least,  of  Paper ;  which  in  many  ways  is  the  succedaneum  of 
Gold«  Bank-paper,  wherewith  you  can  still  buy  when  there  is 
no  gold  left ;  Book-paper,  splendent  with  Theories,  Philosophies, 
Sensibilities, — ^beautifid  art,  not  only  of  revealing  Thought,  but 
ako  of  so  beautifully  hiding  from  us  the  want  of  Thought! 
'  Paper  is  made  from  the  rags  of  things  that  did  once  exist ;  there 
are  endless  excellences  in  Paper. — What  wisest  Philosophe,  in 
this  halcyon  uneventful  period,  could  prophesy  that  there  was 
approaching,  big  with  darkness  and  confusion,  the  event  of 
events  }  Hope  ushers  in  a  Revolution, — as  earthquakes  are  pre- 
ceded by  bright  weather.  On  the  Fifth  of  May,  fifteen  years 
hence,  old  Louis  will  not  be  sending  for  the  Sacraments  ;  but  a 
new  Louis,  his  grandson,  with  the  whole  pomp  of  astonished 
intoxicated  France,  will  be  opening  the  States  General. 

Dubarrydom  and  its  D'Aiguillons  are  gone  forever.  There  is 
a  young,  still  docile,  well-intentioned  King ;  a  young,  beautiful 
and  bountiful,  well-intentioned  Queen ;  and  with  them  all  France, 
as  it  were,  become  young.     Maupeou  and  his  Pairlement  have 
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to  vanish  into  thick  night ;  respectable  Magistrates^  not  indifferent 
to  the  Nation,  were  it  only  for  having  been  opponents  of  the 
Court,  descend  now  unchained  from  their  *  steep  rocks  at  Croe  in 
Combrailles '  and  elsewhere,  and  return  singing  praises  :  the  old 
Parlement  of  Paris  resumes  its  functions.  Instead  of  a  profligate 
bankrupt  Abb6  Terray,  we  have  now,  for  Controller-General,  a 
virtuous  philosophic  Turgot,  with  a  whole  Reformed  France  in 
his  head.  By  whom  whatsoever  is  wrong,  in  Finance  or  other- 
wise, will  be  righted, — as  far  as  possible.  Is  it  not  as  if  Wisdom 
herself  were  henceforth  to  have  seat  and  voice  in  the  Council  of 
Kings  ?  Turgot  has  taken  office  with  the  noblest  plainness  of 
speech  to  that  effect ;  been  listened  to  with  the  noblest  royal 
trustfulness.^  It  is  true,  as  King  Louis  objects,  "  They  say  he 
never  goes  to  mass ;"  but  liberal  France  likes  him  little  worse 
for  that;  liberal  France  answers,  ^^The  Abb6  Terray  always 
went*'  Philosophism  sees,  for  the  first  time,  a  Philosophe  (or 
even  a  philosopher)  in  office :  she  in  all  things  will  applausively 
second  him ;  neither  will  light  old  Maurepas  obstruct,  if  he  can 
easily  help  it.^ 

1  Turgot's  Letter :  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Turgot  (CEuvres  de  Condorcet,  t.v.  p.  67). 
The  letter  is  dated  Aug.  24th  1774.  [Anne  Robert  Jacques  Turgot  was  descended 
from  a  noble  Norman  family.  His  father  was  Privdt  des  Marchands  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  born  in  1727.  He  was  destined  for  the  Church,  but  embraced  a 
legal  career  and  became  a  Maitre  des  ReqttiUs  {1753),  displaying  early  his  hostility 
to  Parlements  by  accepting  a  seat  in  the  Chambre  Royale  of  that  year.  In  176 1 
he  became  intendantoi  Limoges,  being  already  well  known  as  a  writer  on  economic 
and  philosophic  subjects.  He  remained  for  thirteen  years  at  Limoges  and  de- 
veloped the  economic  ideas  of  Quesnay,  the  leader  of  the  so-called  Physiocratic 
school,  with  the  best  of  whose  doctrines  Adam  Smith  was  so  deeply  imbued. 
Turgot  became  Minister  of  Marine  in  July,  and  Contr6leur-GitUral  on  Aug. 
24th  1774.  Dismissed  in  May  1776,  he  died  in  1761.  His  life  was  at  once 
written  by  Condorcet,  and  his  works  were  edited  under  the  Empire  by  his  old 
secretary,  Dupont  de  Nemours.  He  passed  somewhat  for  a  "man  of  projects," 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was  a  touch  of  the  doctrinaire  (though 
the  word  was  not  then  invented)  in  him.  Yet  he  remains  the  minister  of  eighteenth 
century  PYance,  the  man  of  heart  and  head  who  could  have  averted  the  Revolution 
while  giving  all  necessary  reforms.  His  fall  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever 
.  happened  to  France,  perhaps  to  Europe.  With  latter-day  radicals  he  is  unpopular 
owing  to  his  ardent  support  of  free  trade,  his  theory  of  wages,  his  fundamental 
opposition  to  Rousseau  and  his  disbelief  in  centralised  Democratic  government. 
The  best  accounts  ^of  his  ministry  are  by  Foncin,  Essai  sur  le  minist^re  Turgot, 
and  in  Lavergne,  Economistes  Franpais,  p.  219,  sqq.  It  was  not  the  King  but 
the  clerical  party  to  whom  Bachaumont,  M^moires  Secrets,  1762—1787  (vii.  302-3), 
attributes  the  saying  that  '  Turgot  never  goes  to  mass ; '  and  the  contrast  with 
Terray  is  there  made  to  appear  unfavourabk  to  Turgot.] 

*  [Maurepas  was  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  's  ContrZleur^Giniral  Pontchartrain ; 
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[  Then  how  '  sweet '  are  the  manners ;  vice  '  losing  all  its  de- 
formity ;  *  becoming  decent  (as  established  things^  making  regu- 
lations for  themselves^  do) ;  becoming  almost  a  kind  of '  sweet ' 
virtue  1     Intelligence  so  abounds ;  irradiated  by  wit  and  the  art 
of  conversation,    Philosophism  sits  joyful  in  her  glittering  saloons, 
the  dinner-guest  of  Opulence  grown  ingenuous,  the  very  nobles  : 
proud  to  sit  by  her ;  and  preaches,  lifted  up  over  all  Bastilles,  a 
coming  millennium.     From  far  Femay,  Patriarch  Voltaire  gives/ 
sign  :  veterans  Diderot,  D*Alembert  have  lived  to  see  this  day ; 
these  with   their  younger   Marmontels,   Morellets,   Chamforts, 
Raynals,  make  glad  the  spicy  board  of  rich  ministering  Dowager, 
of  philosophic  Farmer-General.     O  nights  and  suppers  of  the 
gods !     Of  a  truth,  the  long-demonstrated  will  now  be  done : 
'the  Age  of  Revolutions  approaches'  (as  Jean  Jacques  wrote), 
but  then  of  happy  blessed  ones.     Man  awakens  from  his  long 
somnambulism ;    chases   the  Phantasms   that   beleaguered  and 
bewitched  him.  ^  Behold  the  new  morning  glittering  down  the 
eastern  steeps  ;  fly,  false  Phantasms,  from  its  shafts  of  light ;  let 
the  Absurd  fly  utterly,  forsaking  this  lower  Earth  forever.     It  is 
Truth  and  Astrasa  Redux  that  (in  the  shape  of  Philosophism) 
henceforth  reign.     For  what  imaginable  purpose  was  man  made, 
if  not  to  be  '  happy  }  *     By  victorious  analysis,  and  Progress  of 
the  Species,  happiness  enough  now  awaits  him.     Kings  can  be- 
come philosophers ;  or  else  philosophers  Kings.     Let  but  Society 
be  once  rightly  constituted, — ^by  victorious  Analysis.    The  stomach 
that  is  empty  shall  be  filled ;    the  throat  that  is  dry  shall  be 
wetted  with  wine.     Labour  itself  shall  be  all  one  as  rest;  not 
grievous,  but  joyous.      Wheat-fields,  one  would  think,  cannot 
come  to  grow  untilled ;  no  man  made  clayey,  or  made  weary 
thereby  ; — unless   indeed    machinery   will   do   it }      Gratuitous 

had  been  Minister  of  Marine  early  in  Louis  XV. 's  reign  ;  was  now  seventy-three 
years  old.  Mme  Campan  tells  a  story  that  the  King  intended  to  send  for  Machault 
(on  May  13th),  but,  upon  some  objection  being  raised,  altered  the  address  of  the 
letter  to  that  of  Maurepas  in  deference  to  Mme  Adelaide's  advice.  Both 
Machault  and  Maurepas  were  on  the  late  Dauphin's  list.  Maurepas  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  prime  minister  and  never  bore  the  title,  but  in  fact  acted  as  if  he  were ; 
^rectly  or  indirectly  he  called  Turgot,  Vergennes  and  Malesherbes  to  the  ministry, 
ottt  gave  them  no  support  when  there.     He  died  in  1781.    (Campan,  i.,  sqq.)] 
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Tailors  and  Restaurateurs  may  start  up^  at  fit  intervals^  one  as 
yet  sees  not  how.  But  if  each  will,  according  to  rule  of  Benevo- 
lence, have  a  care  for  all,  then  surely — no  one  will  be  uncared 
for.  Nay,  who  knows  but,  by  sufficiently  victorious  Analysis, 
'  human  life  may  be  indefinitely  lengthened,'  and  men  get  rid  of 
Death,  as  they  have  already  done  of  the  Devil  ?  We  shall  then 
be  happy  in  spite  of  Death  and  the  DeviL — So  preaches  magni- 
loquent Philosophism  her  Redeunt  Satumia  regna. 

The  prophetic  song  of  Paris  and  its  Philosophes  is  audible 
enough  in  the  Versailles  CEil-de-BcBuf ;  and  the  (Eil-de-Bceuf, 
intent  chiefly  on  nearer  blessedness,  can  answer,  at  worst,  with  a 
polite  "  Why  not  ?  "  Good  old  cheery  Maurepas  is  too  joyful  a 
Prime  Minister  to  dash  the  world's  joy.  Sufficient  for  the  day 
be  its  own  evil.  Cheery  old  man,  he  cuts  his  jokes,  and  hovers 
careless  along ;  his  cloak  well  adjusted  to  the  wind,  if  so  be 
he  may  please  all  persons.  The  simple  young  King,  whom  a 
Maurepas  cannot  think  of  troubling  with  business,  has  retired 
into  the  interior  apartments ;  taciturn,  irresolute ;  though  with 
a  sharpness  of  temper  at  times :  he,  at  length,  determines  on  a 
little  smith-work ;  and  so,  in  apprenticeship  with  a  Sieur  Gamain 
(whom  one  day  he  shall  have  little  cause  to  bless),  is  learning  to 
make  locks.^  It  appears  further,  he  understood  Geography ;  and 
could  read  English.^  Unhappy  young  King,  his  childlike  trust 
in  that  foolish  old  Maurepas  deserved  another  return.  But  friend 
and  foe,  destiny  and  himself  have  combined  to  do  him  hurt. 

Meanwhile  the  feir  young  Queen,  in  her  halls  of  state,  walks 
like  a  goddess  of  Beauty,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  ;  as  yet  mingles 
not  with  affairs ;  heeds  not  the  future ;  least  of  all,  dreads  it. 
Weber  and  Campan  ^  have  pictured  her,  there  within  the  royal 
tapestries,  in  bright  boudoirs,  baths,  peignoirs,  and  the  Grand 

^Campan,  i.  125.  [Franpois  Gamain  {vid.  in/r.,  vol  ii.  p.  374  and  note). 
Madame  Campan  here  merely  says  SLgarfon  serrurier  of  Versailles,  J 

a  [Madame  Roland  (Ed.  Barrifere  (Paris,  1872),  i.  378)  speaks  of  the  King's  great 
memory,  his  devotion  to  reading  and  his  knowledge  of  history,  adding  that  he  was 
le  meilUur  giographe  de  son  royawne.  He  took  the  keenest  interest  in  scientific 
geography,  ordered  his  naval  officers  in  the  American  war  to  treat  Captain  Cook 
as  a  friend,  and  drew  up  many  of  the  instructions  for  the  ill-fated  voyage  of  La 
Pesrrouse.     His  petit  cabinet  at  Versailles  was  full  of  maps,  plans  and  models.] 

5  Campan,  I  100-151.     Weber,  i.  11-50. 
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and  Little  Toilette;  with  a  whole  brilliant  world  waiting  ob- 
sequious on  her  glance :  fair  young  daughter  of  Time,  what 
things  has  Time  in  store  for  thee !  Like  Earth's  brightest  Appear- 
ance, she  moves  gracefully,  environed  with  the  grandeur  of 
Earth :  a  reality,  and  yet  a  magic  vision ;  for,  behold,  shaU  not 
utter  Darkness  swallow  it !  The  soft  young  heart  adopts  orphans, 
portions  'meritorious  maids,  delights  to  succour  the  poor, — ^such 
poor  as  come  picturesquely  in  her  way ;  and  sets  the  £sushion  of 
doing  it ;  for,  as  was  >9aid.  Benevolence  has  now  begun  reigning. 
In  her  Duchess  de  Pohgnac,^  in  her  Princess  de  Lamballe,  she 
enjoys  something  almost  like  friendship :  now  too,  after  seven 
long  years,   she   has  a  child,  and  soon  even  a   Dauphin,^  of 

*  [The  Duchesse  de  Polignac  was  the  first  governess  of  the  children  of  France ;  had 
been  the  Queen's  friend  when  Dauphiness ;  seems  to  have  been  a  frivolous  woman ; 
and  the  whole  Polignac  and  Artois  entourage  did  much  to  discredit  the  Queen 
{;ind.  note  infr,,  p.  277).    The  Duchess  died  at  Vienna,  1793.     (B^*  "•  275.) 

The  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  a  daughter  of  the  Savoy-Carignan  house,  born  at 
Turin,  1749,  was  the  widow  of  the  son  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon-Penthi^vre  (the 
Prince  de  Lamballe),  who  was  descended  from  an  illegitimate  son  of  Louis  XIV. 
Her  closer  intimacy  with  Marie  Antoinette  dates  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  her  own  return  from  Brittany,  whither  she  had  accompanied  her  father-in-law 
the  Due  de  Penthievre,  when  he  went  to  pacify  that  province  after  the  d'Aiguillon 
business:  she  became  suriniendante  of  the  Queen's  household,  Sept.  1775.  She 
divided  her  time  between  her  aged  father-in-law  and  the  Queen,  and  after  the 
Royal  Family  were  brought  to  Paris,  Oct.  1789,  came  at  once  to  console  her 
mistress.  The  Queen  sent  her  away  on  the  eve  of  the  flight  to  Varennes  and  she 
retired  to  England,  but  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1791  and  remained  with  the 
Queen  till  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  She  was  massacred  at  La  Force  in  Sept.  1792. 
{Vid.  note  infr,,  vol  ii.  p.  305.)] 

2  [The  children  of  Louis  XVI.  The  marriage  of  Louis  with  Marie  Antoinette 
had  been  the  work  of  ChoiseuL  It  had  appeared  to  consolidate  the  tottering 
Austrian  alliance :  it  was  celebrated  May  i8th  1770.  He  was  not  quite  sixteen, 
she  some  months  younger.  For  several  years  the  party  of  the  d&vdis^  headed  by 
Mme  Ad^l^de,  and  indeed  all  the  old  friends  of  the  late  Dauphin,  did  everything 
they  could  to  sow  mistrust  of  his  wife  in  Louis'  mind.  Marie  Antoinette's  position 
at  Court  would  have  been  intolerable  but  for  the  unvarying  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  the  old  King.  After  her  husband's  accession  things  were  at  first  little  better ;  the 
whole  Court  caballed  against  the  innocent  victim  of  the  hated  alliance ;  and  the 
King  and  Queen  app>ear  not  to  have  lived  together  before  1777.  But  Madame 
Royale,  afterwards  Duchesse  d'AngoulSme,  was  born  Dec.  19th  1778,  Louis  Joseph 
(the  first  Dauphin)  Oct.  22nd  1781  (and  died  June  4th  1789),  Charles  Lotiis,  Due 
de  Normandie,  the  Dauphin  of  the  Revolution,  was  bom  March  27th  1785,  There 
was  also  an  ii^ant  girl  who  was  bom  and  died  in  1787.  The  later  relations  of  the 
King  and  Queen  are  known  to  have  been  afifectionate,  although  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  such  a  woman  as  Marie  Antoinette  to  respect  such  a  man  as  Louis. 
Mercy  (to  Joseph  II.  Feb.  23rd  1788)  notices  the  Dauphin's  crooked  back  and 
extreme  delicacy,  but  says  "  the  Due  de  Normandie  is  a  regular  peasant's  son,  rosy 
and  fat :  the  King  was  extremely  delicate  in  his  youth  so  there  is  hope  the  Dauphin 
may  outgrow  his  weakness".  For  Madame  Royale  and  the  Dauphin's  fate,  vid, 
notes  it^. ,  vol.  iii.  p.  189.] 
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her  own;  can  reckon  herself^  as  Queens  go,  happy  in  a 
husband.^ 

Events?  The  grand  events  are  but  charitable  Feasts  of 
Morals  (FSies  des  mcsurs),  with  their  Prizes  and  Speeches  ;  Pois- 
sarde  Processions  to  the  Dauphin's  cradle ;  above  all.  Flirtations, 
their  rise,  progress,  decline  and  fall.  There  are  Snow-statues 
raised  by  the  poor  in  hard  winter,  to  a  Queen  who  has  given 
them  fuel.  There  are  masquerades,  theatricals  ;  beautifyings  of 
httle  Trianon,  purchase  and  repair  of  St.  Cloud;  joumeyings 
from  the  summer  Court-Elysium  to  the  winter  one.  There  are 
poutings  and  grudgings  from  the  Sardinian  Sisters-in-law  (for 
the  Princes  too  are  wedded) ;  little  jealousies,  which  Court- 
Etiquette  can  moderate.  Wholly  the  lightest-hearted  frivolous 
foam  of  Existence ;  yet  an  artfully  refined  foam ;  pleasant  were 
it  not  so  costly,  like  that  which  mantles  on  the  wine  of  Cham- 
pagne ! 

Monsieur,  the  King's  elder  Brother,^  has  set  up  for  a  kind  of 
wit ;  and  leans  towards  the  Philosophe  side.  Monseigneur  d'Ar- 
tois  ^  pulls  the  mask  from  a  fair  impertinent ;  fights  a  duel  in 

1  [The  safest  guide  to  the  position  of  the  Queen  at  Court  down  to  Oct  1790  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  Correspondance  du  Comte  de  Mercy-Argenteau  (Von  Ameth 
and  Flammermonth,  Paris  1889 — 91)  a  supplement  to  the  Correspondance  Secrete 
entre  Marie-Th6r6se  et  Mercy  (Von  Arneth  and  Geoffroy,  Paris,  1875).  Mercy  was 
a  Belgian  noble  and  ambassador  at  Versailles,  1766 — 90.  France  became  the  country 
of  his  adoption,  and  he  was  by  far  the  wisest  friend  the  Queen  had,  and  from  1788 
gained  complete  influence  over  her.] 

2  [Of  the  King's  two  brothers,  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier,  Comte  de  Provence, 
*'  Monsieur,"  was,  no  doubt,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Queen  throughout  her  life,  and 
not  improbably  guilty  of  many  of  the  libels  about  her  ;  and  this  antagonism  was 
not  likely  to  be  diminished  on  the  birth  of  her  male  children.  He  seems  at  one 
time  to  have  dreamed  of  playing  the  Constitutionalist  Prince ;  but  the  best  ex- 
planation of  the  really  interesting  part  of  his  career,  1789-90,  is  that  he  became 
frightened  at  the  course  of  events.  Anyhow  Mirabeau  entertained  for  some 
time  the  idea  of  working  with  him  (see  Correspondance  entre  le  Comte  de  Mirabeau 
et  le  Comte  de  la  Marck,  Bacourt  (Paris,  1851),  i.  364,  438),  )ret  soon  after  character- 
ised him  as  having  the  innocence  of  a  child  {ibid,  450).  La  Marck  always  seems 
to  have  mistrusted  him.  Monsieur  quitted  his  residence  at  the  Luxemburg  the  same 
night  as  the  Royal  Family,  June  20th  '91,  and  escaped  without  difficulty  to  Brussels. 
Though  classed  by  the  Convention  as  the  leader  of  the  Emigres,  he  took  little  real 
part  in  their  counsels,  resided  in  various  forei^  countries,  proclaimed  himself 
Regent  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. ,  and  King  on  the  death  of  the  Dauphin, 
and  finally  returned  to  France  as  King  Louis  XVIIL ,  and  died  1824,  leaving  a 
character  perhaps  less  understood  than  that  of  any  sovereign  in  French  History.] 

3  [Charles  Philippe,  Comte  d'Artois,  was  a  different  character — easy,  generous, 
extravagant,  frivolous  to  the  last  degree  in  his  youth,  he  became  in  his  old  age  the 
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consequence^ — ^ItE"^^  drawing  blood. ^  He  has  breeches  of  a 
kind  new^  inThis  world ; — a  fabulous  kind  ;  '  four  tall  lackeys/ 
says  Mercier,  as  if  he  had  seen  it,  '  hold  him  up  in  the  air,  that 
'  he  may  fall  into  the  garment  without  vestige  of  wrinkle  ;  from 
'which  rigorous  encasement  the  same  four,  in  the  same  way, 
'and  with  more  effort,  have  to  deliver  him  at  night/  ^  This  last 
is  he  who  now,  as  a  gray  timewom  man,  sits  desolate  at  Gratz,^ 
having  winded  up  his  destiny  with  the  Three  days.  In  such  sort 
are  poor  mortals  swept  and  shovelled  to  and  fro. 

CHAPTER  II 

PETITION  IN  HIEROGLYPHS 

With  the  working  people,  again,  it  is  not  so  well.  Unlucky ! 
For  there  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  of  them. 
Whom,  however,  we  lump  together  into  a  kind  of  dim  compendious 
unity^  monstrous   but  dim,  far  off,  as  the   canaille;  or,  more 

bigot  King  who  "  threw  away  his  crown  for  a  religious  procession."  At  first  in- 
clined to  be  hostile  to  the  Queen,  in  1774,  he  soon  reconciled  himself  to  her  for 
mere  gaiety's  sake,  and  remained  till  the  Emigration  a  rather  unwise  but  faithful 
friend  of  hers.  He  played  a  certain  political  part  in  the  events  of  '87,  '88,  sup- 
portinjp:  Calbnne,  and  denouncing,  with  Cond6,  the  proposed  double  representa- 
tion of  the  Tiers-^iat.  To  Young  and  to  Bailly  he  is  the  typical  rash  courtier,  with 
a  head  fiill  of  possible  coups  cCitat ;  and  he  certainly  was  the  adviser  of  the  creation  of 
the  Broglie-Breteuil  ministry ,  July  12th  '89.  On  its  failure  he  immediately  emigrated, 
and  went  first  to  Turin.  In  the  beginning  of  '91,  he  appears  at  Coblentz  as  the 
political  leader  of  the  Mmigris,  constantly  engaged  in  attempting  to  force  his  ideas 
on  the  Emperor  Leopold,  «.^.,  at  Pillnitz.  In  '92,  after  Brunswick's  defeat,  he 
retired  to  'Turin  and  in  '93,  to  Russia.  From  '95  onwards  his  hopes  of  support 
rested  on  England,  which  proposed  to  utilise  him  in  the  descent  on  Brittany.  In 
iiact  he  did  land  at  Yeu,  with  2,000  English  and  Amigri  troops,  but  this  was  after 
Hoche  had  defeated  the  main  body  of  them  at  Quiberon ;  he  retired  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  Charette,  the  heroic  Vend^an  leader,  loudly  accused  him  of  cowar- 
dice. D'Artois  remained  in  England  till  1815,  and  became  Charles  X.  of  France,  in 
In  that  capacity  he  verified  the  famous  bon  mot  of  Talleyrand  that  the  '  Bour- 
'    >.  had  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.'     He  was  deposed  in  1830,  and 

at  Holyrood,  1836. 

/  for  both  the  Princes  and  especially  after  1789,  Forneron,  Histoire  G6n6rale 

emigres,  Paris,  1884.] 

Besenval,  ii.  282-3^0.  [The  duel  here  recorded  was  with  the  Due  de  Bourbon, 
^  if  Cond6 ;  the  *  fair  impertinent '  was  the  Duchesse  de  Bourbon,  his  wife,  sister 
'-'  e  Due  de  Chartres,  but  the  story  is  not  rightly  given  by  Carlyle.  Mme  pulled 
-      'Artois*  mask  at  the  Shrove  Tuesday  ball  at  the  Opera  (1778),  and  he,  losing 

temper,  retaliated  with  some  violence.  Both  d'Artois  and  the  Duke  were 
'  '  d  from  Court  for  eight  da)rs  for  the  duel,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  friend- 
.tj.  between  them.] 

Mercier :  Nouveau  Paris,  iii.  147.  '  A.D.  1834. 
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humanely,  as  'the  masses'.     Masses  indee  '     *  >  singular 

to  say,  if,  with  an  effort  of  imagination,  th(  ^  ^  *.  •  bem,  over 
broad  France,  into  their  clay  hovels,  into  il  .*  arrets  and 
hutches,  the  masses  consist  all  of  units.  T.vc  ry  i  ^  of  whom 
has  his  own  heart  and  sorrows;  stands  cov  n  '.  I  •  :  with  his 
own  skin,  and  if  you  prick  him,  he  will  bltn  fl  '  ^  o  irple  Sove- 
reignty, Holiness,  Reverence ;  thou,  for  exampl  \  i  i  :  f:al  Grand- 
Almoner,  with  thy  plush  covering  of  honour,  v  Itu  li.iHt  thy  hands 
strengthened  with  dignities  and  monies,  -a  d  .  \  .tt  on  thy 
world- watchtower  solemnly,  in  sight  of  Go  j,  t  -.  ^:3  a  ends, — 
what  a  thought:  that  every  unit  of  these  mas-  Ik  a  raraculous 
Man,  even  as  thyself  art;  struggling  with  ^ isi  .  i>r  nith  blind- 
ness, for  his  infinite  Kingdom  (this  life  wh>ch  Ll-  :  js  got,  once 
only,  in  the  middle  of  Eternities) ;  with  a  spark  of  Uu-  Divinity, 
what  thou  callest  an  immortal  soul,  in  him  !^  -^'^ 

Dreary,  languid  do  these  struggle  in  th»  't  ohscM^t-  remote- 
ness ;  their  hearth  cheerless,  their  diet  thin.  For  them,  in  this 
world,  rises  no  Era  of  Hope ;  hardly  now  in  the  other, — if  it  be 
not  hope  in  the  gloomy  rest  of  Death,  for  their  faith  too  is  fil- 
ing. Untaught,  uncomforted,  unfed !  A  dumb  generation ; 
their  voice  only  an  inarticulate  cry :  spokesman,  in  the  King's 
Council,  in  the  world's  forum,  they  have  none  that  finds  credence. 
At  rare  intervals  (as  now,  in  1 775),  they  will  fling  down  their 
hoes  and  hammers ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  thinking  man- 
kind,^ flock  hither  and   thither,  dangerous,  aimless ;   get  the 

1  Lacretelle,  France  pendant  le  i8me  Sifecle  (iv.  369),  and  Biographie  Univer- 
selle,  Turgot,  by  Durozoir. 

[The  Guerre  des  Farines,  177$ :  In  Sept.  1774  Turgot  re-established  com- 
plete freedom  of  internal  trade  in  corn.  But  the  edict  in  favour  of  this  was 
not  registered  till  Dec.  19th ;  the  restored  Parlement  making  itself  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  opposition.  The  Abb6  Galiani  had  already,  1769,  fallen  foul  of 
the  '  Economic '  school  of  Turgot  on  this  matter,  and,  as  the  harvest  of  1774 
was  a  poor  one,  the  spring  saw  a  series  of  bread  riots,  and  worse  than  that 
a  pamphlet  from  the  Genevese  banker,  Necker,  *Sur  la  legislation  des  grains,' 
It  is  certain  that  the  bread  riots  were  fomented  by  political  agents  of  the 
opposition,  false  edicts  being  found  distributed,  money  in  the  pockets  of  arrested 
rioters,  etc.  Turgot,  after  suspending  many  private  tolls  upon  markets  with  com- 
pensation to  the  owners,  and  opening  reUef  works  in  the  most  threatened  districts, 
prepared  to  stand  firm  to  this  edict  of  free  trade.  Carlyle  does  not  mention  that 
when  the  crowd  invaded  the  courtyard  at  Versailles,  the  King  from  the  balcony 
promised  that  bread  should  be  sold  only  at  the  fixed  price  which  they  demanded, 
and  that  Turgot  forced  him  to  revoke  this  concession.     The  crowd  went  on  to 
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length  even  of  Versailles.  Turgot  is  altering  the  Corn-trade, 
abrogating  the  absurdest  Q>m-laws;  there  is  dearth,  real,  or 
were  it  even  '  factitious ; '  an  indubitable  scarcity  of  bread.  And 
so,  on  the  2nd  day  of  May,  1775,  these  waste  multitudes  do 
here,  at  Versailles  Chateau,  in  wide-spread  wretchedness,  in 
sallow  &ces,  squalor,  winged  raggedness,  present,  as  in  legible 
hieroglyphic  writing,  their  Petition  of  Grievances.  The  Ch&teau 
gates  must  be  shut ;  but  the  King  will  appear  on  the  balcony, 
and  speak  to  them.  They  have  seen  the  King's  face;  their 
Petition  of  Grievances  has  been,  if  not  read,  looked  at.  For 
answer,  two  of  them  are  hanged,  on  a  '  new  gallows  forty  feet 
high ; '  and  the  rest  driven  back  to  their  dens, — for  a  time. 

Qearly  a  difficult  'point'  for  Government,  that  of  dealing 
with  these  masses ; — if  indeed  it  be  not  rather  the  sole  point  and 
problem  of  Government,  and  all  other  points  mere  accidental 
crotchets,  superficialities,  and  beatings  of  the  wind !  For  let 
Charter-Chests,  Use  and  Wont,  Law  common  and  special  say  what 


Paris  and  plundered  the  bakers'  shops,  but  by  the  free  employment  of  troops  the 

riots  were  gradually  stamped  down ;  the  result  was,  however,  that  Turgot  himself 

reverted  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  mentioned  above  (page  8,  note  3),  and 

.    rinded  a  fresh  contract  with  the  brothers  Leleu  of  Corbeil  for  the  delivery  of 

■  K  i-o  sacks  of  flour,  of  325  lb.  weight  each,  annually  at  the  Paris  market     The 

N  I  'aris  commarket  (built  1780)  would  hold  45,000  quintals  (a  ^amte/=about 

■     I  ^-  litres).    Several  fresh  contracts  increased  the  quantity  of  com  to  be  annuaU^ 

red  by  Leleu,  the  last  of  which  was  published  by  Brienne,  in  1788,  and  it 

ors  from  this  that  the  value  of  a  sack  averaged  forty-five  livres.      From  the 

.     of  the  Guerre  des  Farines,  to  1787,  the  price  of  bread  remained  steady  on 

aris  market,  whether  in  spite  of,  or  because  of  this  organisation  in  reserve,  we 

leave  professed  '  economists '  to  judge.     During  the  scarcity  of  1788 — 9,  Leleu 

,  'ied,  at  fifty  livres  each,  32,000  sacks  from  Aug.  to  Dec,  and  40,000  §acks 

.  Jan.  to  Nov.  1789 — all  from  abroad.    The  worst  feature  of  this  system  was 

denudation  of  the  small  country-town  markets  of  corn  in  the   area  laid 

'     r  contribution  for  Paris ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 

-.'r  of  the  Parish  of  Corbeil  demands  the  suppression  of  Leleu's  company. 

>x  for  the  Guerre  des  Farines^  Rocquain,  328,  Martin,  xvi.  340 ;  and,  on  the 

'-i  contract,  Bord,  in  Rev.  de  la  R6v.,  iii.  195,  sqq.     Vid.  also  note  infr.y  p.  155. 

The  Biographie  Universelle,  to  which  Carlyle  was  so  much  indebted,  began 

.'  pear,  edited  by  Michaud,  in  181 1 :  it  was  this  edition  which  Carlyle  used.    The 

'    cs  arc  mostly  written,  so  far  as  the  Revolution  period  is  concerned,  from  per- 

.f  )  1  acquaintance  with  the  characters.    The  supplementary  edition  began  to  appear 

' .  ,,  and  closed  1865.     There  was  a  still  earlier  * Dictionnaire  Biographique  des 

\  '  'imes  Marquants  du  xviiime  Sidcle,  et  plus  particuli^rement  de  ceux  qui  ont 

V,'   6  dans  la  R6v.,'  published  in  London,  1800.     There  are  occasional  references 

r  ->  'is  also  in  Carlyle.    The  *  Nouvelle  Biographie  G^n^ale '  edited  by  Didot  (1852 

MiO  %qq,  years)  is  by  far  the  best  and  fullest,  but  its  notices  of  subordinate  actors  m 

.1^  ?(evolution  are  necessarily  few.] 
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they  will^  the  masses  count  to  so  many  millions  of  miits ;  made, 
to  all  appearance,  by  God, — ^whose  Earth  this  is  declared  to  be. 
Besides,  the  people  are  not  without  ferocity  ;  they  have  sinews 
and  indignation.  Do  but  look  what  holiday  old  Marquis  Mira- 
beau,^  the  crabbed  old  Friend  of  Men,  looked  on,  in  these  same 
years,  from  his  lodging,  at  the  Baths  of  Mont  d'Or:  'The 
'  savages  descending  in  torrents  from  the  mountains  ;  our  people 
'  ordered  not  to  go  out     The  Curate  in  surplice  and  stole ; 

*  Justice  in  its  peruke  ;  Marechauss6e  sabre  in  hand,  guarding 
'  the  place,  till  the  bagpipes  can  begin.  The  dance  interrupted, 
'  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  by  battle  ;  the  cries,  the  squealings  of 
'  children,  of  infirm  persons,  and  other  assistants,  tarring  them 

*  on,  as  the  rabble  does  when  dogs  fight :  frightful  men,  or  rather 
'  fiightfid  wild  animals,  clad  in  jupes  of  coarse  woollen,  with 

*  large  girdles  of  leather  studded  with  copper  nails  ;  of  gigantic 
'  stature,  heightened  by  high  wooden  clogs  {saboUt) ;  rising  on 
'  tiptoe  to  see  the  fight ;  tramping  time  to  it ;  rubbing  their 
'  sides  with  their  elbows  :  their  faces   haggard   (Jlgures  hdves), 

*  and  covered  with  their  long  greasy  hair  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
'  visage  waxing  pale,  the  lower  distorting  itself  into  the  attempt 
'  at  a  cruel  laugh  and  a  sort  of  ferocious  impatience.  And  these 
'people  pay  the  tmlle !  And  you  want  further  to  take  their 
'  salt  from  them  !  And  you  know  not  what  it  is  you  are  stripping 
'  barer,  or  as  you  call  it,  governing  ;  what,  by  the  spurt  of  your 
'  pen,  in  its  cold  dastard  indifference,  you  will  fancy  you  can 
'starve  always  with  impunity  ;  always  till  the  catastrophe 
'  come  I — Ah  Madame,  such  Government  by  Blindman's-bufi^ 
'stumbling  along  too  far,  will  end  in  the  General  Overturn 
'  {culbute  giniraley  ^ 

Undoubtedly  a  dark  feature  this  in  an  Age  of  Gold, — Age,  at 
least,  of  Paper  and  Hope  !  Meanwhile,  trouble  us  not  with  thy 
prophecies,  O  croaking  Friend  of  Men  :  'tis  long  that  we  have 
heard  such ;  and  still  the  old  world  keeps  wagging,  in  its  old  way. 

1  [Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  vid.  note  in/r,,  p.  189.] 

'  M6moires  de  Mirabeau  Merits  par  Lui-m6me,  par  son  Pire,  son  Oncle  et  son 
Fils  Adoptif  (Paris,  1834-5),  ii.  186. 
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CHAPTER  III 

QUESTIONABLE 

Or  is  this  same  Age  of  Hope  itself  but  a  simulacrum  ;  as  Hope 
too  often  is  ?  Cloud-vapour  with  rainbows  painted  on  it,  beauti- 
ful to  see,  to  sail  towards, — ^which  hovers  over  Niagara  Falls  ? 
In  that  case,  victorious  Analysis  will  have  enough  to  do. 

Alas,  yes  !  a  whole  world  to  remake,  if  she  could  see  it :  work 
for  another  than  she  !  For  all  is  wrong,  and  gone  out  of  joint ; 
the  inward  spiritual,  and  the  outward  economical ;  head  or 
heart,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it.  As  indeed,  evils  of  all  sorts 
are  more  or  less  of  kin,  and  do  usually  go  together  :  especially 
it  is  an  old  truth,  that  wherever  huge  physical  evil  is,  there,  as 
the  parent  and  origin  of  it,  has  moral  evil  to  a  proportionate 
extent  been.  Before  those  five-and-twenty  labouring  Millions, 
for  instance,  could  get  that  haggardness  of  face,  which  old  Mira^ 
beau  now  looks  on,  in  a  Nation  calling  itself  Christian,  and 
calling  man  the  brother  of  man, — what  unspeakable,  nigh  in- 
finite Dishonesty  (of  seeming  and  not  being)  in  all  manner  of 
Rulers  and  appointed  Watchers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  must 
there  not,  through  long  ages,  have  gone  on  accumulating !  It 
wiD  accumulate :  moreover,  it  will  reach  a  head ;  for  the  first 
of  all  Gospels  is  this,  that  a  Lie  cannot  endure  forever. 

In  fact,  if  we  pierce  through  that  rosepink  vapour  of  Senti- 
ment^m.  Philantbrony.  y^d  Feasts  of  Morals^  there  lies  behind 
^*®'*^5f«Jll^^'^^'^^.?J-,'fiS£fes]te§f«^^.  You  might  ask.  What  bonds  ^ 

that  ever  held  a  human  society  happily  together,  or  held  it 
together  at  aU,  are  in  force  here  >  It  is  an  unbelieving  people  ; 
which  has  suppositions,  hypotheses,  and  froth-systems  of  victo- 
rious Analysis ;  and  for  belief  this  mainly,  that  Pleasure  is 
pleasant.  Hunger  they  have  for  all  sweet  things  ;  and  the  law 
of  Hunger  :  but  what  other  law  >  Within  them,  or  over  them, 
properly  none ! 

Their  King  has  become  a  King  Popinjay  :  with  his  Maurepas 
Qovemment,  gyrating  as  the  weather-cock  does,  blown  about  by 
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every  wind.  Above  them  they  see  no  God ;  or  they  even  do 
not  look  above^  except  with  astronomical  glasses.  The  Church 
indeed  still  is ;  but  in  the  most  submissive  state ;  quite  tamed 
by  Philosophism  ;  in  a  singularly  short  time  ;  for  the  hour  was 
come.  Some  twenty  years  ago^  your  Archbishop  Beaumont 
would  not  even  let  the  poor  Jansenistd  get  buried  :  your  Lom^nie 
Brienne  ^  (a  rising  man^  whom  we  shall  meet  with  yet)  could,  in 
the  name  of  the  Clergy,  insist  on  having  the  Antiprotestant 
Laws,  which  condemn  to  death  for  preaching,  '  put  in  execu- 
tion.'2  And  alas,  now  not  so  much  as  B&ron  Holbach's  Atheism 
can  be  burnt, — except  as  pipe  matches  by  the  private  speculative 
individual  Our  Church  stands  haltered,  dumb,  like  a  dumb  ox  ; 
lowing  only  for  provender  (of  tithes) ;  content  if  it  can  have 
that ;  or,  with  dumb  stupor,  expecting  its  further  doom.  And 
the  Twenty  Millions  of '  haggard  faces  ; '  and,  as  finger-post  and 
guidance  to  them  in  their  dark  struggle,  '  a  gallows  forty  feet 
high ! '  Certainly  a  singular  Golden  Age ;  with  its  Feasts  of 
Morals,  its  'sweet  manners,'  its  sweet  institutions  (institutions 
douces) ;  betokening  nothing  but  peace  among  men  ! — Peace  ? 
O  Philosophe-Sentimentalism,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace, 
when  thy  mother's  name  is  Jezebel  .>  Foul  Product  of  still 
fouler  Corruption,  thou  with  the  corruption  art  doomed ! 

Meanwhile  it  is  singular  how  long  the  rotten  will  hold  together^ 
provided  you  do  not  handle  it  roughly.     For  whole  generations 

1  [Etienne  Charles  Lom^nie  de  Brienne  (or  de  Lom6nie-Brienne)  was  already 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse  when  he  presented  to  the  king  the  Actes  of  the  cler^ 
of  1775  at  the  time  of  the  coronation.  Lomdnie  made  his  name  in  the  quinquennial 
assemblies  of  the  clergy,  which  were  held  to  vote  the  Don  Gratuity  and  to  regulate 
matters  similar  to  those  treated  of  in  English  Convocations.  These  assemblies 
always  concluded  their  deliberations  with  an  Acte  or  m^moire  presented  to  the 
Crown,  often  couched  in  exceedingly  bold  language.  Rocquain  notices,  however, 
that  from  1775  onwards  they  were  almost  entirely  bruiumfulmen,  and  in  1786 
they  were  not  published  at  all.  Lom6nie  became  a  Cardinal  as  Archbishop  of 
Sens  on  his  retirement  from  the  ministry,  1788,  and  was  one  of  the  four  bishops 
who  accepted  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy.  He  was  twice  arrested 
during  the  Terror,  and  in  February,  i794)  was  found  dead  in  his  cell.  For 
the  Actes  of  the  Clergy  see  Gasquet,  ii.  88,  and  Rocquain,  427.  Carlylc's 
reference  to  these  Actes  is,  however,  inexact ;  he  quotes  from  Boissy,  who  gives 
part  of  the  Actes,  1765  and  1775,  but  in  neither  is  any  reference  made  to  the 
punishment  of  death  ;  so  far  as  I  know  the  Actes  last  mentioned  it  in  1757. 

Vid.  for  Lom^nie's  ministry  note  infr,,  p.  99.] 

^  Boissy  d'Anglas  :  Vie  de  Malesherbes,  i.  15-22. 
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it  eontinuet  standing,  'with  a  ghastly  affectation  of  life/  after 
all  life  and  truth  has  fled  out  of  it :  so  loth  are  men  to  quit  their 
old  ways;  and,  conquering  indolence  and  inertia,  venture  on 
new.  Great  truly  is  the  Actual ;  is  the  Thing  that  has  rescued 
itself  from  bottomless  deeps  of  theory  and  possibility,  and  stands 
there  as  a  definite  indisputable  Fact,  whereby  men  do  work  and 
live,  or  once  did  so.  Wisely  shall  men  cleave  to  that,  while  it 
will  endure ;  and  quit  it  with  regret,  when  it  gives  way  under 
them.  Rash  enthusiast  of  Change,  beware !  Hast  thou  well 
considered  all  that  Habit  does  in  this  life  of  ours ;  how  all 
Knowledge  and  all  Practice  hang  wondrous  over  infinite  abysses 
of  the  Unknown,  Impracticable ;  and  our  whole  being  is  an 
infinite  abyss,  overarched  by  Habit,  as  by  a  thin  Earth-rind, 
laboriously  built  together  ? 

But  if  'every  man,'  as  it  has  been  written,  'holds  confined 
within  him  a  mo^-man,'  what  must  every  Society  do ; — Society, 
which  in  its  commonest  state  is  called  '  the  standing  miracle  of 
this  world !  *  '  Without  such  Earth-rind  of  Habit,'  continues 
our  author,  'call  it  System  of  Habits,  in  a  word^Jijced  ways  of 
'acting  and  of  believing, — Society  would  not  exist  at  all.  With 
'  such  it  exists,  better  or  worse.  Herein  too,  in  this  its  System 
'  of  Habits,  acquired,  retained  how  you  will,  lies  the  true  Law- 
'  Code  and  Constitution  of  a  Society ;  the  only  Code,  though  an 
'  unwritten  one,  which  it  can  in  no  wise  c^t^obey.  The  thing  we 
'  call  written  Code,  Constitution,  Form  of  Government,  and  the 
'like,  what  is  it  but  some  miniature  image,  and  solemnly  ex- 
'  pressed  summary  of  this  unwritten  Code  }  Is, — or  rather,  alas, 
'isnot;  but  only  should  be,  and  always  tends  to  be  1  In  which 
'latter  discrepancy  lies  struggle  without  end.'  And  now,  we 
add  in  the  same  dialect,  let  but,  by  ill  chance,  in  such  ever- 
enduring  struggle, — ^your  'thin  Earth-rind'  be  once  broken/ 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  boil  forth;  fire-fountains, 
enveloping,  engulfing.  Your  '  Earth-rind '  is  shattered,  swal- 
lowed up ;  instead  of  a  green  flowery  world  there  is  a  waste 
wild-weltering  chaos ;  —  which  has  again,  with  tumult  and 
*^i^Sgl^)  ^^  ^^^  itself  into  a  world. 
VOL.   I.  4 
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On  the  other  hand,  be  this  conceded :  Where  thou  findest  & 
Lie  that  is  oppressing  thee,  extinguish  it.  Lies  exist  there  only 
to  be  extinguished ;  they  wait  and  cry  earnestly  for  extinction. 
Think  well,  meanwhile,  in  what  spirit  thou  wilt  do  it :  not  with 
hatred,  with  headlong  selfish  violence ;  but  in  clearness  of  heart, 
with  holy  zeal,  gently,  almost  with  pity.  Thou  wouldst  not 
replace  such  extinct  Lie  by  a  new  Lie,  which  a  new  Injustice  of 
thy  own  were ;  the  parent  of  still  other  Lies }  Whereby  the 
latter  end  of  that  business  were  worse  than  the  beginning. 

So,  however,  in  this  world  of  ours,  which  has  both  an  inde- 
structible hope  in  the  Future,  and  an  indestructible  tendency  to 
y  persevere  as  in  the  Past,  must  Innovation  and  Conservation  wage 
their  perpetual  conflict,  as  they  may  and  can.  Wherein  the 
^>  '  daemonic  element,'  that  lurks  in  all  human  things,  may  doubtless, 
some  once  in  the  thousand  years, — get  vent !  But  indeed  may 
we  not  regret  that  such  conflict, — which,  after  all,  is  but  like 
that  classical  one  of '  hate-filled  Amazons  with  heroic  Youths,' 
and  will  end  in  embraces, — should  usually  be  so  spasmodic  ?  For 
Conservation,  strengthened  by  that  mightiest  quality  in  us,  our 
indolence,  sits  for  long  ages,  not  victorious  only,  which  she  should 
be ;  but  tyrannical,  incommunicative.  She  holds  her  adversary 
as  if  annihilated ;  such  adversary  lying,  all  the  while,  like  some 
buried  Enceladus;  who,  to  gain  the  smallest  freedom,  has  to 
stir  a  whole  Trinacria  with  its  iEtnas. 

Wherefore,  on  the  whole,  we  will  honour  a  Paper  Age  too ; 
an  Era  of  hope !  For  in  this  same  fiightful  process  of  Enceladus 
Revolt;  when  the  task,  on  which  no  mortal  would  willingly 
^  enter,  has  become  imperative,  inevitable, — is  it  not  even  a  kind- 

ness of  Nature  that  she  lures  us  forward  by  cheerful  promises, 
fisillacious  or  not ;  and  a  whole  generation  plunges  into  the 
Erebus  Blackness,  lighted  on  by  an  Era  of  Hope  ?  It  has  been 
well  said :  '  Man  is  based  on  Hope ;  he  has  properly  no  other 
'  possession  but  Hope ;  this  habitation  of  his  is  named  the  Place 
'of  Hope.' 
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CHAPTER  IV 

MAUREPAS 

But  now,  among  French  hopes^  is  not  that  of  old  M.  de  Maurepas 
one  of  the  best-grounded  ;  who  hopes  that  he,  by  dexterity,  shall 
contrive  to  continue  Minister?  Nimble  old  man,  who  for  all 
emergencies  has  his  light  jest ;  and  ever  in  the  worst  confusion 
will  emerge,  cork-like,  unsunk  !  Small  care  to  him  is  Perfecti- 
bility, Progress  of  the  Species,  and  Astrcsa  Redux :  good  only, 
that  a  man  of  light  wit,  verging  towards  fourscore,  can  in  the 
seat  of  aitfehority  feel  himself  important  among  men.  Shall  we 
call  him,  as  haughty  Chftteauroux  was  wont,  of  old,  '  M.  Faqmnet 
(Diminutive  of  Scoundrel)  ? '  In  courtier  dialect,  he  is  now 
named  '  the  Nestor  of  France  ;  *  such  governing  Nestor  as  France 
has. 

At  bottom^^  neveythelesSjJtjnirfit  puzzle  cge  to  say  whgre  the 
Government  of  France,  in  thei^e  Says»,  sperially.  i&  .  In  that 
Chdteau  of  Versailles,  we  have  Nestor,  King^  Queen^miiusters 
and  clerks,  with  paper  bundles  tied  in  tape :  but  the  Govern- 
ment ?  TbV Government  is  a  thing  that  governs,  that  guides; 
and  if  need  be,  compels.  Visible  in  France  there  is  not  such  a 
thing.  Invisible,  inorganic,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is :  in 
Philosophe  saloons,  in  (Eil-de-Boeuf  galleries  ;  in  the  tongue  of 
the  babbler,  in  the  pen  of  the  pamphleteer.  Her  Majesty  appear- 
ing at  the  Opera  is  applauded ;  she  returns  all  radiant  with  joy. 
Anon  the  applauses  wax  fainter,  or  threaten  to  cease;  she  is 
heavy  of  heart,  the  light  of  her  fece  has  fled.  Is  Sovereignty 
some  poor  Montgolfler ;  which  blown  into  by  the  popular  wind, 
grows  great  and  mounts ;  or  sinks  flaccid,  if  the  wind  be  with- 
drawn ?  France  was  long  a  '  Despotism  tempered  by  Epigrams ; ' 
and  now  it  would  seem,  the  Epigrams  have  got  the  upper  hand.« 

Happy  were  a  young  'Louis  the  Desired'  to  make  Frantee 
happy ;  if  it  did  not  prove  too  troublesome,  and  he  only  knew 
the  way.  But  there  is  endless  discrepancy  round  him ;  so  many 
claims  and  clamours ;  a  mere  confusion  of  tongues.     Not  recon-. 
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cilable  by  man ;  not  manageable,  suppressible,  save  by  some 
strongest  and  wisest  man ; — which  only  a  lightly-jesting  lightly- 
gyrating  M.  de  Maurepas  can  so  much  as  subsist  amidst.  ^Philo- 
J^  sophism  claims  her  new   Era,  meaning   thereby   innumerable 
things.     And  claims  it  in  no  &int  voice ;  for  France  at  large, 
"2  hitherto  mute,  is  now  beginning  to  speak  also ;  and  speaks  in 
^^  that  same  sense.     A  huge,  many-toned  sound  ;  distant,  yet  not 
^hs  unimpressive.     On  the  other  hand,  the  GBilnde-Boeuf,  which,  as 
nearest,  one  can  hear  best,  claims  with  shrill  vehemence  that 

>the  Monarchy  be  as  heretofore  a  Horn  of  Plenty ;  wherefrom 
loyal  courtiers  may  draw, — ^to  the  just  support  of  the  throne. 
Let  Liberalism  and  a  New  Era,  if  such  is  the  wish,  be  introduced  ; 
no  curtailment  of  the  royal  moneys !  Which  latter  con- 
dition, alas,  is  precisely  the  impossible  one. 

Philosophism,  as  we  saw,  has  got  her  Turgot  made  Controller- 
General  ;  and  there  shall  be  endless  reformation.  Unhappily  this 
\  Turgot  could  continue  only  twenty  months.  With  a  miraculous 
ForturuUus*  Purse  in^  his  Treasury,  it  might  have  lasted  longer  ; 
with  such  Purse  indeed,  every  French  Controller-General,  that 
would  prosper  in  these  days,  ought  first  to  provide  himself  But 
here  again  may  we  not  remark  the  bounty  of  Nature  in  regard  to 
Hope  }  Man  after  man  advances  confident  to  the  Augean  Stable, 
as  if  Ae  could  clean  it ;  expends  his  little  fraction  of  an  ability  on 
it,  with  such  cheerfulness ;  does,  in  so  fur  as  he  was  honest,  accom- 
plish something.  Turgot  has  faculties  ;  honesty,  insight,  heroic 
volition ;  but  the  Fortunatus'  Purse  he  has  not.  Sanguine  Con- 
troller-General !  a  whole  pacific  French  Revolution  may  stand 
schemed  in  the  head  of  the  thinker  ;  but  who  shall  pay  the  un- 
speakable '  indemnities  *  that  will  be  needed  ?  Alas,  fax  from 
that :  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  business,  he  proposes  that 
the  Clergy,  the  Noblesse,  the  very  Parlements  be  subjected  to 
taxes  like  the  People  !  One  shriek  of  indignation  and  astonish- 
ment reverberates  through  all  the  Chateau  galleries ;  M.  de 
Maurepas  has  to  gyrate  :  the  poor  King,  who  had  written  few 
weeks  ago,  *  II  ny  a  que  vous  et  mot  qui  aimions  le  peuple  (There  is 
'  none  but  you  and  I  that  has  the  people's  interest  at  heart),' 
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mint  write  now  a  dismissal ;  ^  and  let  the  French  Revohiticm 
accomplish  itself^  pacificaUy  or  not^  as  it  can. 

Hope  then  is  deferred  ?  Deferred  ;  not  destroyed,  or  abated. 
Is  not  this,  for  example,  our  Patriarch  Voltaire,  after  long  years 
of  absence,  revisiting  Paris  ?  With  fece  shrivelled  to  nothing  ; 
with  '  huge  peruke  d  la  Louis  Quatorze,  which  leaves  only  two 
*  eyes  visible,  glittering  like  carbuncles,*  the  old  man  is  here.^ 
What  an  outburst !  Sneering  Paris  has  suddenly  grown  reverent^ 
devotional  with  Hero-worship,  Nobles  have  disguised  themselves 
as  tavern-waiters  to  obtain  sight  of  him  :  the  loveliest  of  France 
would  lay  their  hair  beneath  his  feet.  '  His  chariot  is  the  nucleus 
of  a  Comet ;  whose  train  fills  whole  streets  : '  they  crown  him  in 
the  theatre,  with  immortal  vivats ;  finally  '  stifle  him  under 
roses,' — for  old  Richelieu  recommended  opium  in  such  state  of 
the  nerves,  and  the  excessive  Patriarch  took  too  much.  Her 
Majesty  herself  had  some  thought  of  sending  for  him  ;  but  was 
dissuaded.  Let  Majesty  consider  it  nevertheless.  The  purport 
of  this  man's  existence  has  been  to  wither  up  and  annihilate  all 
whereon  Majesty  and  Worship  for  the  present  rests  :  and  is  it  so 
that  the  world  recognises  him  ?  With  Apotheosis  ;  as  its  Prophet 
and  Speaker,  who  has  spoken  wisely  the  thing  it  longed  to  say  ? 
Add  only   that   the  body  of  this  same   rose-stifled,  beatified 

'  In  May  1776.  [It  seems  that  the  words  '  aimions  U  peuple  etc. '  were  not 
written,  but  spoken  in  Council  in  March,  '76.  The  story  of  the  King's  parting 
words  to  Turgot  is  given  in  Martin,  xvi.  379.] 

*Feb.  1778.  [The  Clergy  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  Court  to  take  some 
steps  against  Voltaire;  but  nearly  all  his  writings  had  been  published  anony- 
mously, and  Versailles  held  its  peace.  The  King  refused  to  receive  him  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  even  Joseph  II.  refused  to  visit  the  *  Patriarch  *  at  Femey 
(though  this  was  probably  from  deference  to  his  mother,  Marie-Th6rtee).  Voltaire 
had  not  been  in  Paris  for  twenty-eight  years  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Royal  Family,  society  flung  itself  at  his  feet.  He  was  taken  ill  almost  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival,  but  was  subsequently  present  at  the  Acadimie  and  the 
ConUdie  Franfaise^  and  was  initiated  a  Freemason  at  the  Lodge  "  of  the  Nine 
Sisters."  He  died  May  30th.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  he  did  not  express 
a  wish  to  receive  the  last  rites  of  the  church,  or  even  receive  them.  In  his  lifetime 
he  had  been  cynically  ready  to  conform  to  these  rites,  while  mocking  them.  The 
timidity  of  the  Government  in  the  face  of  public  opinion  was  ludicrously  displayed 
on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  and  the  '  apotheosis '  of  the  old  man  at  the  ConUdie 
Fran^aise.  In  July  1791,  his  remains  were  transferred  to  the  Panthion,  where  they 
were  left  in  a  large  wooden  box  till  after  the  Terror  [vid.  infr.,  ii.,  80).  (Martin, 
xvi.  595;  Rocquain,  369.)] 
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Patriarch  cannot  get  buried  except  by  stealth.  It  is  wholly  a 
notable  business  ;  and  France^  without  doubt^  is  big  (what  the 
Germans  call  '  Of  good  Hope ')  :  we  shall  wish  her  a  happy 
birth-hour,  and  blessed  fruit. 

Beaumarchais  too  has  now  winded  up  his  Law-Pleadings  (Mi- 
moires) ;  ^  not  without  result,  to  himself  and  to  the  world.  Caron 
Beaumarchais  (or  de  Beaumarchais,  for  he  got  ennobled)  had 
been  bom  poor,  but  aspiring,  esurient;  with  talents,  audacity, 
adroitness ;  above  all  with  the  talent  for  intrigue :  a  lean,  but 
also  a  tough  indomitable  man.  Fortune  'and  dexterity  brought 
him  to  the  harpsichord  of  Mesdames,  our  good  Princesses  Loque, 
Graille  and  Sisterhood.  Still  better,  Pftris  Duvemier,  the  Court- 
Banker,  honoured  him  with  some  confidence  ;  to  the  length  even 
of  transactions  in  cash.  Which  confidence,  however,  Duvemier's 
Heir,  a  person  of  quality,  would  not  continue.  Quite  otherwise ; 
there  springs  a  Lawsuit  from  it :  wherein  tough  Beaumarchais, 
losing  both  money  and  repute,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Judge- 
Reporter  Goezman,  of  the  Parlement  Maupeou,  and  of  a  whole 
indifferent  acquiescing  world, — miserably  beaten.  In  all  men's 
opinion,  only  not  in  his  own!  Inspired  by  the  indignation, 
which  makes,  if  not  verses,  satirical  law-papers,  the  withered 

^  1773-6.  See  CEuvres  de  Beaumarchais  :  where  they  and  the  history  of  them  are 
given.  [Beaumarchais  was  a  remarkable  product  of  his  age :  the  son  of  a  Paris 
clockmaker  who  became  a  millionaire,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  speculative 
millionaires  of  our  own  day.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  French  society  of 
the  dxy  that  he  was  neither  despised  for  his  humble  origin,  nor  courted  for  his 
riches.  His  imdoubted  talents  and  versatility  made  a  great  impression  on  all 
his  contemporaries.  The  Barber  of  Seville  first  appeared  1775,  the  Marriage  of 
Figaro  1784.  He  commenced  in  1780  the  first  great  edition  of  Voltaire's  works, 
and  obtained  the  connivance  of  the  Government  for  its  circulation.  Tarare,  his  next 
opera,  was  first  produced  in  1787,  again  in  1790  (by  which  time  he  had  turned  the 
King  in  the  play  into  a  Constitutional  monarch),  and  again  under  the  Directory 
(when  Beaumarchais,  then  in  exile,  was  furious  to  learn  that  it  had  been  served 
with  "republican  sauce").  He  was  a  steady  supporter  of  the  Constitutional 
monarchy ;  imprisoned  on  Aug.  loth,  he  bribed  his  way  out  of  prison  and  has 
left  an  amusing  account  of  his  experiences  {vid.  injr^,  ii.  292).  While  in 
exile  at  Hamburg  he  was  actually  employed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to 
buy  arms  for  France,  although  his  name  was  on  the  list  of  Emigris  and  his  family 
in  prison.  He  returned  to  France  in  '96  and  died  in  '99.  An  admirable  study  of 
him  has  been  made  by  Louis  de  Lom^nie,  Beaumarchais  etson  temps,  Paris,  1856, 
who  concludes  "  he  was  after  all  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  in  his  way  a  brilliant 
specimen  of  the  French  character.*'  He  always  contrived  to  give  even  to  his 
speculations  a  patriotic  turn,  and  4id  more  than  any  one  else  to  induce  France 
tp  take  up  the  Anjeriean  ca^use  in  1777—8.] 
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Music-master^  with  a  desperate  heroism^  takes  up  his  lost  cause 
in  spite  of  the  world ;  fights  for  it^  against  Reporters,  Parlements 
and  Principalities,  with  light  banter,  with  clear  logic ;  adroitly, 
with  an  inexhaustible  toughness  and  resource,  like  the  skilfulest 
fencer ;  on  whom,  so  skilful  is  he,  the  whole  world  now  looks. 
Three  long  years  it  lasts ;  with  wavering  fortune.  In  fine,  after 
labours  comparable  to  the  Twelve  of  Hercules,  our  unconquer- 
able Caron  triumphs ;  regains  his  Lawsuit  and  Lawsuits :  strips 
Reporter  Goezman  of  the  judicial  ermine ;  covering  him  with 
a  perpetual  garment  of  obloquy  instead : — and  in  regard  to  the 
Parlement  Maupeou  (which  he  has  helped  to  extinguish),  to 
Parlements  of  all  kinds,  and  to  French  Justice  generally,  gives 
rise  to  endless  reflections  in  the  minds  of  men.^  Thus  has  Beau- 
marchais  like  a  lean  French  Hercules,  ventured  down,  driven  by 
destiny,  into  the  Nether  Kingdoms ;  and  victoriously  tamed  hell- 
dogs  there.  He  also  is  henceforth  among  the  notabilities  of  his 
generation. 

CHAPTER  V 

ASTRJEA  REDUX  WITHOUT  CASHi 
Observe,  however,  beyond  the  Atlantic,  has  not  the  new  day 
verily,  dawned!  Democracy/  as~  "we^jgrtd^^ jS  boiiLL  jtorm-girt, 
is  struggling  for  life  and  victory.  A  sympathetic  France  rejoices 
over  the  Rights  of  Man ;  in  all  saloons,  it  is  said,  What  a  spectacle  ! 
Now  too  beh<W  our  Deane,  our  Franklin,  American  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, here  in  person  soliciting :  ^  the  sons  of  the  Saxon  Puritans, 

*  [There  is  little  doubt  that  Beaumarchais'  lawsuit  with  Goezman  was  the  coup- 
de-grdce  to  the  Parlement  Maupeou  in  public  opinion.] 

*  1777  ;  Deane  somewhat  earlier ;  Franklin  remained  till  1785.  [The  American 
agents  in  France:  The  important  dates  are  as  follows  (i.)  first  mimoire  of  Beau- 
marchais  to  the  King  on  the  subject  of  America,  Sept.  1775  I  ("•)  second  mimoire 
advocating  assistance  to  America,  Feb.  1776;  (iii.)  order  in  Council  to  equip 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  July  1776;  (iv.)  arrival  of  Silas  Deane  in  Paris,  July 
1776 ;  he  is  officially  refused,  but  referred  unofficially  to  Beaumarchais ;  (v.)  arrival 
of  Franklin  and  Lee,  Dec.  1776 ;  (vi.)  news  of  the  disaster  of  England  at  Saratoga, 
Dec.  1777;  (vii.)  treaty  between  France  and  America,  Feb.  6th  1778.  J<3in 
Adams  replaced  Deane  shortly  after  the  treaty.  It  is  not  true  that  Choiseul  had 
in  any  way  sowed  the  seed  of  rebellion  in  America ;  he  had  sent  an  agent  there  to 
observe,  but  had  not  even  seen  him  on  his  return  (Lecky,  History  of  England 
principally  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (London,  1878 — 90),  v.  38,  Martin,  xvi.  418, 
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with  their  Old-Saxon  temper^  Old-Hebrew  culture^  sledt  Silas, 
sleek  Benjamin,  here  on  such  errand,  among  the  light  children 
of  Heathenism,  Monarchy,  Sentimentalism,  and  the  Scarlet- 
woman.  A  spectacle  indeed;  over  which  saloons  may  cackle 
joyous, — though  Kaiser  Joseph,^  questioned  on  it,  gave  this  answer, 
most  unexpected  from  a  Philosophe :  **  Madame,  the  trade  I  live 
by  is  that  of  royalist  (Mow  metier  d  mot  cest  tTMre  royaligte)" 

So  thinks  light  Maurepas  too ;  but  the  wii\d  of  PhOosophism 
and  force  of  public  opinion  will  blow  him  round.  Best  wishes, 
meanwhile,  are  sent ;  clandestine  privateers  armed.  Paul  Jones 
shall  equip  his  Bon  Homme  Richard :  ^  weapons,  military  stores  can 
be  smuggled  over  (if  the  English  do  not  seize  them) ;  wherein, 

Rocquain,  370).  The  popularity  of  Franklin  in  France  is  well  known,  and  the 
fashionable  snuff-box  which  had  on  it  his  portrait  with  Turgot's  famous  line  Erifuit 
coslofulmen  sceptrumque  tyrannise  (in  allusion  to  Franklin's  invention  of  the  light- 
ning-rod). The  enthusiasm  for  America  had  evaporated  before  1789,  and  most 
European  statesmen,  including  the  French,  believed  the  American  constitution  to 
be  a  dead  failure  (Sorel,  L'Europe  et  la  Revolution  Fran9aise  (Paris,  1887),  ii.  20-1), 
but  at  the  time  Mirabeau  wrote  "  Have  the  powers  who  have  made  alliance  with 
America  dared  to  read  her  manifestos,  or  consult  their  own  consciences  after 
reading  it  ?  Is  there  a  government  in  Europe  except  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Great  Britain  which,  judged  by  the  principles  expounded  therein,  would  not  forfeit 
its  Sovereignty?"  (Sur  les  Lettres  de  Cachet  et  des  Prisons  d'Etat  (Hamburg, 
178a),  i.  281.)] 

1  [The  Emperor  Joseph  II. ,  a  man  of  the  highest  enlicfhtenment  and  zeal  for  the 
redress  of  all  grievances,  came  to  Paris,  April  1777,  as  "  Coimt  Falkenstein,"  and 
stayed  at  a  simple  hdtel  garni  ;  after  a  stay  of  six  weeks  he  departed  on  a  tour 
through  France.  He  has  left  a  very  striking  account  of  the  Court  of  Versailles  (quoted 
by  Von  Arneth  "  Maria  Theresia  und  Josef  II. ,  sammt  briefen  Josefs  und  Leopold's  '* 
(Vienna,  1867),  il  131-4).  "The  Queen"  he  says  "is  featherheaded,  thinks  of 
**  nothing  but  pleasure — a  very  lovable  character  and  of  stainless  virtue  {austh^e) 
"  but  her  entourage  is  bad.  AH  is  well  so  far  but  she  doesn't  look  ahead  the  least 
"...  she  takes  advice  very  lovingly  from  me — she  scorns  etiquette  and  goes 
"  about  too  much  unattended  like  a  bourgeoise.  The  King  is  badly  brought  up : 
"his  exterior  is  against  him"  (Joseph  probably  alludes  to  Louis  obesity,  bad 
carriage  and  spotted  complexion),  "but  he  |is  honest  and  not  without  intelli- 
"  gence,  weak  towards  those  who  know  how  to  browbeat  him.  ...  In  Versailles 
"  an  aristocratic  despotism  prevails ;  every  minister  is  lord  and  master  of  his  own 
"office,  yet  with  a  continual  dread  of  being  removed  from  it.  The  King  can 
"  change  but  cannot  influence  his  ministers  unless  he  is  a  man  of  genius :  excessive 
"  attention  is  paid  to  the  most  absurd  details  of  precedence,  while  matters  of  State 
'  •  are  utterly  neglected. "  Joseph's  unfavourable  criticism  of  the  French  Government 
was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  he  quite  failed  to  draw  closer  the  bands  of  the 
Franco-Austrian  alliance,  against  which  Maurepas  and  Vergennes  steadily  strove, 
rightly  fearing  (on  the  eve  of  a  contest  with  England)  a  rekindling  of  the  *  Seven 
Years'  War '  on  its  land  side.] 

'  [Paul  Jones  a  Scoto-American  pirate  (or  hero  ?),  who  preyed  upon  English 
commerce  during  the  war,  received  a  sword  of  honour  from  Louis,  1780 ;  died  in 
Paris,  179a,  vid,  in/r. ,  p.  378.  ] 
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onoe  more  Beaumarchais^  dimly  as  the  Giant  Smuggler^  becomes 
visible, — ^filling  his  own  lank  pocket  withaL  But  surely,  in  any 
case,  France  should  have  a  Navy.  For  which  great  object  were 
net  now  the  time  ;  now  when  that  proud  Termagant  of  the  Seas 
has  her  hands  full  ?  It  is  true,  an  impoverished  Treasury  cannot 
build  ships ;  but  the  hint  once  given  (which  Beaumarchais  says 
ke  gave),  this  and  the  other  loyal  Seaport,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
will  build  and  offer  them.  Groodly  vesseb  bomid  into  the  waters ; 
a  Ville  de  Paris,  Leviathan  of  ships. 

And  now  when  gratuitous  three-deckers  dance  there  at  anchor, 
with  streamers  flying ;  and  eleutheromaniac  Philosophedom  grows 
ever  more  clamorous,  what  can  a  Maurepas  do— but  gyrate.^ 
Squadrons  cross  the  ocean:  Gateses,  Lees,  rough  Yankee 
Generals,  'with  woollen  night-caps  under  their  hats,'  present 
arms  to  the  far-glandng  Chivalry  of  France;  and  new-bom 
Democracy  sees,  not  without  amazement,  '  Despotism  tempered 
by  Epigrams '  fight  at  her  side.  So,  however,  it  is.  King's  forces 
and  heroic  volunteers ;  Rochambeaus,  Bouili^s,  Lameths,  Lafay- 
ettes,  have  drawn  their  swords  in  this  sacred  quarrel  of  man- 
kind ; — ^shall  draw  them  again  elsewhere,  in  the  strangest  way.^ 

Off  Ushant  some  naval  thunder  is  heard.  In  the  course  of 
which  did  our  young  Prince,  Duke  de  Chartres,  'hide  in  the 
hold  ; '  or  did  he  materially,  by  active  heroism,  contribute  to  the 
victory  ?  Alas,  by  a  second  edition,  we  learn  that  there  was  no 
victory ;  or  that  English  Keppel  had  it.^     Our  poor  young  Prince 

1  [Deane  writes  (1776)  that  he  is  harassed  to  death  with  applications  from  French 
officers  to  serve  in  America.  Lafayette  equipped  a  frigate  at  his  own  expense, 
and  landed  in  America.  April  '77,  aged  19 ;  fought  as  a  volunteer,  was  wounded  at 
BrandjHvine,  and  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  General  of  division;  Bouill6  was 
not  a  volunteer,  but  was  governor  of  the  French  West  Indies  at  the  time,  and 
seized  Dominica  1778.  All  three  Lameths,  Theodore,  Charles,  and  Alexandre, 
were  volunteers.  Rochambeau  landed  in  America  1780,  with  a  French  commission 
and  5,000  troops,  was  at  Yorktown  and  was  made  a  marshal  of  France  at  the 
peace.  There  were  volunteers  from  other  nations  also,  <r.^.,  Kaltensteuben  and 
Pnlowski.] 

"July  27th  1778.  [The* early  career  of  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  then  Due  de 
Chartres,  Due  d'Orl^ans  1785,  Citizen  Egalit^  1793,  and  great-grandson  of  the 
Regent,  was  an  unfortimate  one ;  the  attitude  of  opposition  was  hereditary  in  his 
house  ;  he  was  bom  in  1747,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre,  1769 ; 
defended  Choiseul  in  his  disgrace,  protested  against  the  abolition  of  Parlements, 
1770 ;  but  his  character  was  so  feeble  that  a  month  of  exile  to  his  country  seat  always 
found  him  ready  to  ask  pardon.    The  exact  idckes  with  which  be  was  charged  at  the 
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gets  his  Opera  pkuditsehaxiged  into  mocking  tehees;  and  cannot 
become  Grand- Admiral, — ^the  source  to  him  of  woes  which  one 
may  call  endless. 

Wo  also  for  Ville  de  Paris,  the  Leviathan  of  ships !  English 
Rodney  has  clutched  it,  and  led  it  home,  with  the  rest;  so 
successful  was  his '  new  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  enemy's  line/  ^ 
It  seems  as  if,  according  to  Louis  XV., '  France  were  never  to 
have  a  Navy/  Brave  Suffren  must  return  from  Hyder  Ally  and 
the  Indian  Waters ;  with  small  result ;  yet  with  great  glory  for 
'  six '  tum-defeais  ; — which  indeed,  with  such  seconding  as  he  had, 
one  may  reckon  heroic.  Let  the  old  sea-hero  rest  now,  honoured 
of  France,  in  his  native  Cevennes  mountains ;  send  smoke,  not 
of  gunpowder,  but  mere  culinary  smoke,  through  the  old  chimneys 
of  the  Castle  of  JaJ^, — which  one  day,  in  other  hands,  shall  have 
other  fame.  Brave  Lap^rouse  shall  by  and  by  lift  anchor,  on 
philanthropic  Voyage  of  Discovery ;  for  the  King  knows  Geo- 
graphy.2    But  alas  this  also  will  not  prosper :  the  brave  navigator 

battle  of  Ushant  was  neglect  to  obey  (or  misunderstanding)  a  signal  of  Admiral 
d*Orvilliers  to  cut  the  English  line,  in  consequence  of  which  Keppel  outmanoeuvred 
the  French.  The  incident,  or  its  interpretation  at  Versailles,  threw  the  Duke  into 
the  most  violent  rage  especially  against  the  Queen,  who  had,  he  believed,  propagated 
the  story  of  his  cowardice.  He  definitely  began  to  play  the  Revolutionist  in  the 
Notables  in  1787;  at  heart  he  had  no  taste  for  politics,  but  only  for  pleasure, 
which  in  his  palaces  of  Monceau,  Raincy,  and  Villars-Cotterets  he  certainly 
drained  to  the  lees.  La  Marck  (Bacourt,  i.  63,  sqq.)  gives  the  most  extraordinary 
instances  of  his  childishness,  gluttony,  shyness,  and  wild  extravagance,  whicn 
would  have  ruined  him  in  a  few  years,  Revolution  or  no.  His  frequent  visits  to 
England,  and  his  intimacy  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  confirmed  his  tastes,  both  for 
senseless  debauchery  and  for  feeble  opposition  to  Government ;  the  last,  however,  is 
to  be  explained  mainly  from  his  hatred  and  vindictiveness  towards  the  Royal 
Family.  He  was  so  timid  that  he  could  never  read,  much  less  speak,  three  lines 
in  public.  His  liaison  with  Madame  de  Buffon  which  began  in  1787  kept  him 
from  some  of  his  worst  vices  for  a  time ;  his  other  liaison  (with  Mme  de  Genlis) 
pushed  him  more  in  the  political  direction.  Justice  however  demands,  says  La 
Marck,  that  his  good  qualities  should  not  be  passed  over ;  he  tried  to  put  everyone 
at  his  ease  and  his  wit  was  never  mischievous  ...  he  scrupulously  kept  even 
imprudent  promises.  He  was  elected  (Noblesse)  for  several  places  to  the  States- 
General,  though  rejected  at  others ;  he  sat  for  Cr6py-en-Valois.  For  Carlyle's 
character  of  him,  vid.  infr.,  p.  64.] 

^  April  9th  and  lath  178a. 

^August  ist  1785.  [La  Pejrrouse's  squadron  consisted  of  two  frigates,  and 
sailed  from  Brest  round  Cape  Horn  and  up  the  west  coast  of  America ;  &en  across 
to  Kamschatka,  back  by  the  Navigator  Isles  to  Australia;  from  Botany  Bay, 
where  England  was  then  establishin|f  a  colony,  he  sent  home  letters  to  France ; 
after  which  nothing  was  heard  of  him  till  i8a6,  when  Captaun  Dillon  found  the 
relics  of  his  squadron  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  Isles.] 
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goes,  and  returns  not ;  the  seekers  search  far  seas  for  him  in 
vain.  He  has  vanished  trackless  into  blue  Immensity ;  and  only 
some  moum^  mysterious  shadow  of  him  hovers  long  in  all 
heads  and  hearts. 

Neither,  while  the  War  yet  lasts,  will  Gibraltar  surrender. 
Not  though  Crillon,  Nassau -Siegen,  with  the  ablest  projectors 
extant,  are '  there  ;  and  Prince  Cond6  and  Prince  d' Artois  have 
hastened  to  help.  Wondrous  leather-roofed  floating-batteries, 
set  afloat  by  French- Spanish  Pade  de  Famille,  gave  gallant 
summons :  to  which,  nevertheless,  Gibraltar  answers  Plutonically, 
with  mere  torrents  of  redhot  iron, — as  if  stone  Calpe  had  become 
a  throat  of  the  Pit ;  and  utters  such  a  Doom's-blast  of  a  No,  as 
all  men  must  credit.^ 

And  so,  with  this  loud  explosion,  the  noise  of  War  has  ceased ; 
an  Age  of  Benevolence  may  hope,  for  ever.  Our  noble  volunteers 
of  Freedom  have  returned,  to  be  her  missionaries.  Lafayette,2j 
as  the  matchless  of  his  time,  glitters  in  the  Versailles  CEil-de-i 
Boeuf ;  has  his  Bust  set  up  in  the  Paris  H6tel-de-Ville.  Demo-j 
cracy  stands  inexpugnable,  immeasurable,  in  her  New  World ; 
has  even  a  foot  lifted  towards  the  Old ; — and  our  French  Finances, 
little  strengthened  by  such  work,  are  in  no  healthy  way. 

What  to  do  with  the  Finances  ?  This  indeed  is  the  great 
question :  a  small  but  most  black  weather-symptom,  which  no 
radiance  of  universal  hope  can  cover.  We  saw  Turgot  cast  forth 
from  the  Controllership,  with  shrieks, — for  want  of  a  Fortunatus* 
Purse.  As  little  could  M.  de  Clugny  manage  the  duty;  or 
indeed  do  any  thing,  but  consume  his  wages  ;  attain  '  a  place  in 
History,*  where  as  an  ineffectual  shadow  thou  beholdest  him  still 
lingering ; — and   let  the  duty  manage   itself.      Did   Genevese 

1  Annual  Register  (Dodsley's),  xxv.  258-267,  September,  October  1782.  [The 
&>aniaFds  began  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar  July  1779,  and  General  Eliot's  defence 
of  the  fortress  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  things  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  Rodney 
destroyed  a  Spanish  squadron  there,  1780 ;  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
kept  up  intermittent  attacks  for  three  years.  The  floating  batteries  were  the  invention 
of  Col.  d'Arpon,  1782,  but  were  destroyed  by  red  hot  shot,  Sept.  13th — 14th. 
Howe,  on  October  i8th  1782,  gallantly  revictualled  the  fortress,  and  dashed  out  of 
the  Straits  again  without  loss.    See  Lecky,  iv.  244,  sg^.] 

•[Lafayette,  vid,  infr,^  p.  183,  note.] 
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Necker  ^  posses*  such  a  Purse  then  ?  He  possessed  banker's 
nkiU,  banker's  honesty ;  credit  of  all  kinds,  for  he  had  written 
Academic  Prize  Essays,  struggled  for  India  Companies,  given 
dinners  to  Philosophes,  and  'realised  a  fortune  in  twenty  years.' 
He  possessed  further  a  taciturnity  and  solemnity  ;  of  depth,  or 
else  of  dullness.  How  singular  for  Celadon  Gibbon,  fidse  swain 
as  he  had  proved  ;  whose  father,  keeping  most  probably  his  own 
gig,  '  would  not  hear  of  such  a  union,' — to  find  now  his  forsaken 
Demoiselle  Curchod  sitting  in  the  high  places  of  the  world,  as 
Minister's  Madame,  and  '  Necker  not  jealous ! '  ^ 

A  new  young  Demoiselle,  one  day  to  be  filmed  as  a  Madame 
and  De  Stael, — was  romping  about  the  knees  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall :  the  lady  Necker  founds  Hospitals  ;  gives  solemn  Philo- 

1  [Jacques  Necker  was  born  at  Geneva,  1732  ;  entered  partnership  with  Thclits- 
son  as  a  banker,  1762,  and  first  became  known  to  Paris  Society  from  his  Eioff<  de 
Colbert,  and  to  the  Court  as  Genevan  Minister,  1768.  Maurepas,  who  knew  the 
sound  credit  of  Thelusson's  house  and  loved  experiments,  made  him  Director  of 
the  Treasury,  with  a  shadowy  Contrdleur-Giniral  (Taboureau  de  Reaux)  over  him 
(Oct  1776).  Necker  became  Director-General,  June  1777,  but  bein^  a  protestant 
could  not  sit  in  the  Conseil  cCEtat.  (Note,  that  in  his  second  ministry,  1788,  he 
demanded  and  obtained  this  privilege.)  It  b  very  difficult  to  form  a  clear  view  of 
the  benefits  of  his  first  ministry.  He  undoubtedly  did  much  to  simplify  and  render 
intelligible  the  National  Accounts  (though  not  so  much  as  he  pretended  in  his 
Compte- Rendu)  \  he  really  did  resist  the  increase  of  pensions,  croupes^  and  all 
favours  to  private  individuals ;  and  he  started  in  working  order  the  sjrstem  of 
Provincial  Assemblies  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Turgot.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  M.  Lom^nie's  conclusion  that '  he  burdened  France  in  the  future  by  his  system 
'  of  loans,  and  in  this  he  differed  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  the  much  abused 

*  Calonne :  he  set  the  example  of  actually  "  tuning  "  the  bourse  to  suit  the  financial 

*  transactions  of  the  government.'  He  undid  more  of  the  good  work  of  Turgot 
than  he  carried  on.  M.  d'Haussonville  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1880,  also 
Salon  de  Mme  Necker,  Paris,  1882),  his  descendant,  is  a  professed  champion  and 
an  able  one,  but  he  fails  of  conviction  against  the  enormous  weight  of  contemporary 
evidence.  Moral  rectitude,  enormously  conscious  of  itself,  m^iocrity  of  the  most 
extreme  type  veiled  under  the  loftiest  professions ;  these  are  the  qualities  which 
La  Marck  (Bacourt,  i.  339,  391,  402,  etc.),  A.  F.  de  Bertrand-Moleville,  M6moires 
Particuliers  (Paris,  1816),  i.  cap.  ii.,  Young  (230)  agree  in  allotting  to  him, 
and  even  his  apolo^st  admits  that  he  had  a  fatal  inability  to  make  up  his  mind  at 
great  crises.  To  him  more  than  to  any  one  else  was  due  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment met  the  States-General  without  a  plan.     Vid,  infr.^  note  p.  141.] 

'Gibbon's  Letters:  date,  June  i6th  1777.  [D'Haussonville  (Salon  de  Mme 
Necker,  p.  56)  is  very  severe  on  Gibbon's  treatment  of  the  young  lady  in  1758 ;  in  fact 
he  quotes  letters  to  prove  that  Suzanne  was  very  much  in  love,  while  Gibbon  was 
merely  improving  his  French  epistolary  style ;  after  four  years'  absence  in  England 
he  wrote  to  *give  her  up,'  and  in  1762  she  married  Necker.  The  Neckers  lived 
after  1781  in  a  fine  hdtel  in  Rue  Berg^re,  and  there  Madame  held  her  famous 
salon  till  1787,  when  his  opposition  to  Calonne  brought  Necker  a  short  exile. 
When,  in  September  1790,  they  finally  left  France  they  retired  to  a  chdteau  called 
Coppet  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ;  there  Madame  died  in  1794  and  Necker  in  1804.] 
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9oplie  dinner-parties,  to  clieer  her  exhausted  Controller-General. 
Strange  things  have  happened:  by  clamour  of  Philosophism^ 
management  of  Marquis  de  Pezay,  and  Poverty  constraming 
even  Kings.  And  so  Necker,  Atlas-like,  sustains  the  burden  of 
the  Finances^  for  five  years  long.^  Without  wages,  for  he  refused 
such ;  cheered  only  by  Public  Opinion,  and  the  ministering  of 
his  noble  Wife.  With  many  thoughts  in  him,  it  is  hoped; — 
which  however  he  is  shy  of  uttering.  His  Compte  Rendu,^uh' 
lished  by  the  royal  permission,  fresh  sign  of  a  New  Era,  shows 
wonders ; — which  what  but  the  genius  of  some  Atlas- Necker  can 
[Movent  from  becoming  portents  ?  In  Necker's  head  too  there 
is  a  whole  pacific  French  Revcdution,  of  its  kind  ;  and  in  that 
taciturn  dull  depth,  or  deep  dullness,  ambition  enough. 

Meanwhile,  alas,  his  Fortunatus'  Purse  turns  out  to  be  little 
other  tiia^  die  alUL^  t^iPci^arof  Pairsimony.'  Nay,^  he  too  hlis  to 
pr53uce  hw, sfcheme  of  taxing :  Clergy,  Noblesse  to  be  taxed ; 
Provincial  Assemblies,  and  the  rest, — ^like  a  mere  Turgot !  The 
exfSnng^  M .  deHSIaurepas  must  gyrate  one  other  time.  Let 
Necker  also  depart ;  not  unlamented.^ 

iTiUMay  1781. 

2  [One  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  Compte  Rendu  au  Roi  (June  1781,  i  vol. 
4to)  with  L' Administration  des  Finances ^  also  by  Necker  (Dec.  1784,  3  vols.  8vo). 
The  former  (for  which  see  Appendix  on  Finances)  was  intended  to  confirm 
Necker's  own  position  while  still  minister,  and  was  of  the  nature  of  a  budget.  It 
was  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  only  a  specimen  budget  in  a  good  year,  and 
left  out  of  account  the  extraordinary  expenses  {e,g,t  of  the  war),  and  showed  an 
apparent  annual  surplus  of  18  millions.  The  abuses  (especially  of 'the  pension 
lik)  which  it  unveiled  led  direcdy  to  Necker's  fall,  for  which  •  the  King  was  much 
more  to  blame  than  he  was  for  Tiurgot's.  The  later  book  was  a  direct  attack  upon 
Calonne,  and  gave  the  first  shock  to  his  system  of  credit.  But  Calonne  was  not 
allowed,  as  he  wished,  to  cite  Necker  before  the  Notables,  or  he  would  have  been 
able  to  expose  the  hollowness  of  the  Compte  Rendu.] 

s[It  is  from  the  fall  of  Necker  (May  19th  '81)  that  M.  Ch^est  in  his  brilliant 
book  (La  Chute  de  I'Ancien  Regime,  Paris,  1884)  dates  what  he  calls  the  '  Feudal 
Reaction  : '  but  his  evidence  hardly  warrants  the  preconceived  theory  with  which 
he  starts.  His  main  fact  is  the  Edict  of  1781  requiring  four  generations  of  Noblesse 
for  offices  in  the  army.  No  one  will  dispute  the  absurdity  of  this  edict  {see  Appendix 
on  Army) ;  but  when  he  proceeds  further  to  try  to  prove  that  a  similar  reaction  set 
in  in  the  magistracy  and  clergy,  and  that  the  nobles  actually  seized  the  opportunity 
all  over  France  to  define  and  extend  their  feudal  rights,  it  is  impossible  in  the  face  of 
such  scholars  as  Babeau,  Lom^nie,  Lavergne  and  Bord  to  follow  him.  Carlyle  is 
in  iaxx  nearer  the  truth,  for  he  shows  well  that  from  this  time  to  1787  it  was  merely 
a  policy  of  '  drifting '  that  both  court  and  society  followed.  Ch^rest  would  have  us 
believe  tbat  only  absolute  discouragement  and  despair  prevented  the  Revolution 
from  breaking  out  in  '81  or  '82,  in  answer  to  this  'feudal  reaction,'  that  the  people 
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Great  in  a  private  station^  Necker  looks  on  from  the  distance  ; 
abiding  his  time.  *  Eighty  thousand  copies '  of  his  new  Book^ 
which  he  calls  Admitdstration  des  Finances,  will  be  sold  in  few 
da3rs.  He  is  gone ;  but  shall  return^  and  that  more  than  once, 
borne  by  a  whole  shouting  Nation.  Singular  Controller-General 
of  the  Finances ;  once  Clerk  in  Thelusson's  Bank  ! 

CHAPTER  VI 

WINDBAGS 

So  marches  the  world,  in  this  its  Paper  Age,  or  Era  of  Hope. 
Not  without  obstructions,  war-explosions  ;  which  however,  heard 
from  such  distance,  are  little  other  than  a  cheerful  marching- 
music.  If  indeed  that  dark  living  chaos  of  Ignorance  and 
Hunger,  five  and  twenty  million  strong,  under  your  feet, — ^were 
to  begin  plapng ! 

For  the  present,  however,  consider  Longchamp;  now  when 
Lent  is  ending,  and  the  glory  of  Paris  and  France  has  gone 
forth,  as  in  annual  wont  Not  to  assist  at  Tenebris  Masses,  but 
to  sun  itself  and  show  itself,  and  salute  the  Young  Spring.^ 
Manifold,  bright -tinted,  glittering  with  gold;  all  through  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  longdrawn  variegated  rows ; — ^like  long- 
drawn  living  flower-borders,  tulips,  dahlias,  lilies  of  the  valley  ; 
all  in  their  moving  flower-pots  (of  newgilt  carriages) :  pleasure 
of  the  eye,  and  pride  of  life  !  So  rolls  and  dances  the  Proces- 
sion :  steady,  of  firm  assurance,  as  if  it  rolled  on  adamant  and  the 
foundations  of  the  world  ;  not  on  mere  heraldic  parchment, — 
under  which  smoulders  a  lake  of  fire.  Dance  on,  ye  foolish 
ones  ;  ye  sought  not  wisdom,  neither  have  ye  found  it.     Ye  and 

had  lost  all  thought  of  resistance  until  *86,  when  the  wind  suddenly  changed  and 
all  the  preparations  for  Revolution  began.  This  is  rather  too  ingoiious  ;  there  is 
no  evidence  for  any  'feudal'  reaction  at  all;  the  true  explanation  is  rather  the 
prosperity  of  the  years  '81-6,  followed  by  a  sudden  check,  combined  with  the 
discredit  thrown  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  after  Vergennes'  death 
in  '87.1 

*  Mercier  :  Tableau  de  Paris,  i.  55.  Louvet :  Roman  de  Faublas,  &c.  [Long- 
champ,  an  abbey  of  that  name  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  which  it  was  the  custom 
to  go  on  Good  Friday  for  the  Tencbra.  It  became  a  sort  of  fashionable 
*  church  parade'  {set  de  Broc,  ii.  198).] 
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your  £ithers  have  sown  the  wmd^  ye  shall  reap  the  whirlwind. 
Was  it  not^  from  of  old^  written :  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  ? 

But  at  Longchamp^  as  elsewhere,  we  remark  for  one  thing, 
that  dame  and  cavalier  are  waited  on  each  by  a  kind  of  human 
familiar,  lULinedjokei.  Little  elf,  or  imp ;  though  young,  already 
withered ;  with  its  withered  air  of  premature  vice,  of  knowing- 
ness,  of  completed  elf-hood:  useful  in  various  emergeifcies. 
The  name  jokei  (jockey)  comes  from  the  English  ;  as  the  thing 
also  &ncies  that  it  does.  Our  Anglomania,  in  £&ct,  is  grown 
considerable ;  prophetic  of  much.  If  France  is  to  be  free,  why 
shall  she  not,  now  when  mad  war  is  hushed,  love  neighbouring 
Freedom?  Cultivated  men,  your  Dukes  de  Liancourt,  de  la 
Rochefoucault  ^  admire  the  English  Constitution,  the  English 
National  Character ;  would  import  what  of  it  they  can. 

Of  what  is  lighter,  especially  if  it  be  light  as  wind,  how  much 
easier  the  freightage !  Non- Admiral  Duke  de  Chartres  (not  yet 
d' Orleans  or  £galit6)  flies  to  and  fro  across  the  Strait ;  importing 
English  Fashions :  this  he,  as  hand-and-glove  with  an  English 
Prince  of  Wales,  is  surely  qualified  to  do.  Carriages  and  saddles ; 
top-boots  and  redingotes,  as  we  call  riding-coats.  Nay  the  very 
mode  of  riding  :  for  now  no  man  on  a  level  with  his  age  but  will 
trot  d  CAnglaise,  rising  in  the  stirrups ;  scornful  of  the  old  sit&st 
method,  in  which,  according  to  Shakespeare,  '  butter  and  eggs  ' 

1  (The  two  Dukes  La  Rochefoucauld  and  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  who  were 
oousms,  are  often  mentioned  by  Arthur  Young.  Young  was  able  in  some  degree 
to  repay  to  the  latter,  when  exiled  in  1792,  the  kindness  shown  to  him  in  France  in 
•87,  8,  9.  ITie  elder  Duke  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Nobleue  in  1789, 
and  was  a  sincere  supporter  of  the  Constitution  of  1791,  deputy  for  the  Noblesse  of 
Paris,  President  of  the  Directory  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  in  which  capacity 
he  alone  of  officials  showed  loyalty  after  the  June  20th  '92.  He  was  massacred  at 
Gisors,  while  escaping  in  a  carriage  vrith  his  aged  mother,  who  was  splashed  with 
his  blood.  The  younger  Duke,  who  was  more  particularly  distinguished  as 
Young's  friend,  was  a  great  patron  of  arts  and  agricultiure.  His  ckdteau  of  Lian- 
court, within  40  miles  of  Paris,  was  where  that  amiable  person  found  that  "the 
Dutchess's  champaigne  had  flavour,  .  .  .  and  that  a  man  is  not  worth  hanging  that 
does  not  drink  a  little  too  much  on  such  occasions."  This  Duke  was  Keeper  of  the 
Wardrobe  to  Louis  XVL,  deputy  of  the  Noblesse  of  Clermont  1789,  Governor  of 
Normandy  1791 — 2 ;  and  did  all  he  could  to  persuade  the  King  to  escape  to  Rouen 
in  July  '92,  escaped  himsdf  after  Aug.  loth,  returned  to  France  1798,  was  a  Peer 
after  18x5  and  died  1827.  {See  Young  throughout ;  Bertrand,  ii.  102,  etc. ; 
Schmidt,  TabL  de  laRdv.,  i.  74.  etc.)] 
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go  to  market.  Also,  he  can  ui^e  the  fervid  wheels,  this  brave 
Chartres  of  ours ;  no  whip  in  Paris  is  rasher  and  surer  than  the 
unprofessional  one  of  Monseigneur. 

Flfjokeis,  we  have  seen ;  but  see  now  real  Yorkshire  jockeys, 
and  what  they  ride  on,  and  train:  English  racers  for  French 
Races.  These  likewise  we  owe  first  (under  the  Providence  of 
the  Devil)  to  Monseigneur.  Prince  d'Artois  also  has  his  stud  of 
meets.  Prince  d'Artois  has  withal  the  strangest  horseleech  :  a 
mocmstruck,  much-enduring  individual,  of  Neuch&tel  in  Switzer- 
land,— named  Jean  Paul  Marai.^  A  problematic  Chevalier 
d'Eon,^  now  in  petticoats,  now  in  breeches,  is  no  less  problematic 
in  London  than  in  Paris  ;  and  causes  bets  and  lawsuits.  Beauti- 
ful days  of  international  communion!  Swindlery  and  Black- 
guardism have  stretched  hands  across  the  Channel,  and  saluted 
mutually :  on  the  race-course  of  Vincennes  or  Sablons,  behold, 
in  English  curricle-and-four,  wafted  glorious  among  the  princi- 
palities and  rascalities,  an  English  Dr.  Dodd,^ — for  whom  also 
the  too  early  gallows  gapes.^ 

Duke  de  Chartres  was  a  young  Prince  of  great  promise,  as 
young  princes  often  are ;  which  promise  unfortunately  has  belied 
itself.  With  the  huge  Orleans  Property,  with  Duke  de  Pen- 
thi^vre  for  Father-in-law  (and  now  the  young  Brother-in-law 
Lamballe  killed  by  excesses), — he  will  one  day  be  the  richest 

1  [Marat.    See  note  at  end  of  Chapter.  ] 

2  [The  Chevalier  d'^n  de  Beaumont  was  one  of  the  agonts  of  Louis  XV. 's 
secret  diplomacy ;  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  had  a  feminine  voice  and  '  made 
up  well '  as  a  woman ;  but  he  had  served  with  honour  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
He  was  on  the  French  Embassy  in  London  after  the  war.  About  1771  doubts 
arose  as  to  his  sex,  which  he  carefully  fostered ;  in  1777  he  appeared  in  France  in 
woman's  clothes,  which  be  wore  till  his  death  in  London  (1810),  but  on  his  death 
he  was  conclusively  proved  to  have  been  a  man.     {See  Lom^nie,  Beaumarchais 

'  Adelung :  Geschichte  der  menschlichen  Narrheit,  §  Dodd. 

4  [The  gallows  had  not  long  to  wait ;  William  Dodd,  born  1729,  was  a  sort  of 
eighteenth  century  *' Charles  Honeyman,"  who  drew  tears  from  fashionable  con- 
gregations at  his  London  Chapels.  He  had  also  been  tutor  to  Lord  Chesterfield's 
nei^ew,  and  forged  his  patron's  name  to  a  bond  for  jf  4,200,  was  arrested  and 
hanged  in  June  1777.  Dr.  Johnson  made  considerable  efforts  to  save  Dodd,  and 
even  composed  a  petition  to  the  King  for  him  {see  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson, 
edited  by  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill,  Oxford,  1887,  vol  iii.  p.  i^,  sqqJ) ;  though  it  may 
be  gathered  from  other  passages  of  the  same  work  that  Johnson  thought  Dodd's 
sentence  a  just  one,  but  probably  objected  to  the  idea  of  a  clergyman  suffering 
public  execution.     Cf.  esp.  iv.  207.] 
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man  in  France.  Meanwhile,  *  his  hair  is  all  falling  out,  his  blood 
is  quite  spoiled,* — by  early  transcendentalism  of  debauchery. 
Carbuncles  stud  his  face ;  dark  studs  on  a  ground  of  burnished 
copper.  A  most  signal  failure,  this  young  Prince !  The  stuff 
prematurely  burnt  out  of  him :  little  left  but  foul  smoke  and 
ashes  of  expiring  sensualities :  what  might  have  been  Thought, 
Insight,  and  even  Conduct,  gone  now,  or  fast  going; — to  confused 
darkness,  broken  by  bewildering  dazzlements ;  to  obstreperous, 
crotchets ;  to  activities  which  you  may  call  semi-delirious,  or 
even  semi-galvanic  !  Paris  affects  to  laugh  at  his  charioteering ; 
but  he  heeds  not  such  laughter. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  a  day,  not  of  laughter,  was  that, 
when  he  threatened,  for  lucre's  sake,  to  lay  sacrilegious  hand  on 
the  Palais- Royal  Garden !  i  The  flower-parterres  shall  be  riven 
up ;  the  Chestnut  Avenues  shall  fall :  time-honoured  boscages, 
under  which  the  Opera  Hamadryads  were  wont  to  wander,  not 
inexorable  to  men.  Paris  moans  aloud.  Philidor,  from  his 
Caf6  de  la  R^gence,  shall  no  longer  look  on  greenness ;  the 
loungers  and  losels  of  the  world,  where  now  shall  they  haunt  ? 
In  vain  is  moaning.  The  axe  glitters ;  the  sacred  groves  fell 
crashing, — for  indeed  Monseigneur  was  short  of  money :  the 
Opera  Hamadryads  fly  with  shrieks.  Shriek  not,  ye  Opera 
Hamadryads ;  or  not  as  those  that  have  no  comfort.  He  will 
surround  your  Garden  with  new  edifices  and  piazzas :  though 
narrowed,  it  shall  be  replanted ;  dizened  with  hydraulic  jets, 
cannon  which  the  sun  fires  at  noon ;  things  bodily,  things 
spiritual,  such  as  man  has  not  imagined; — and  in  the  Palais- 
Royal  shall  again,  and  more  than  ever,  be  the  Sorcerers  Sabbath 
and  Satan-at'Home  of  our  Planet. 

What  will  not  mortals  attempt?     From  remote  Annonay  in 

1 1781-2.  Dulaure,  viii.  416.  [The  old  Palais-Royal  Garden  was  much  larger 
than  the  modem  one,  and  abounded  in  beautiful  trees  which  were  cut  down 
178 1 — 3.  Much  of  it  was  thrown  into  building  land,  and  the  arcades  were 
constructed  in  1781.  The  Cirque  was  built  in  1787,  but  destroyed  by  fire  1798. 
During  the  Revolutionary  period  it  was  the  home  of  many  clubs  and  caf6s,  gaming 
houses  and  shops.  It  was  full  of  life  from  morning  till  night,  and  has  been  most 
truly  called  the  foyer  of  the  Revolution.  The  privileges  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans 
exempted  the  Palais  and  its  Gardens  from  police  visitation.] 
VOL.    L  6 
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the  Vivarais,  the  Brothers  Montgolfier  send  up  their  paper- 
dome,  filled  with  the  smoke  of  burnt  wool.  The  Vivarais 
Provincial  Assembly  is  to  be  prorogued  this  same  day :  Vivarais 
Assembly-members  applaud,  and  the  shouts  of  congregated 
men.  Will  victorious  Anal3rsis  scale  the  very  Heavens  then? 
Paris  hears  with  eager  wonder;  Paris  shall  ere  long  see. 
From  R6veillon's  Paper-warehouse  there,  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine 
(a  noted  Warehouse), — the  new  Montgolfier  air-ship  launches 
itself  Ducks  and  poultry  have  been  borne  skyward  :  but  now 
shall  men  be  bome.^  Nay,  Chemist  Charles  thinks  of  hydrogen 
and  glazed  silk.  Chemist  Charles  will  himself  ascend,  from  the 
Tuileries  Garden ;  Montgolfier  solemnly  cutting  the  cord.  By 
Heaven,  this  Charles  does  also  mount,  he  and  another!  Ten 
times  ten  thousand  hearts  go  palpitating ;  all  tongues  are  mute 
with  wonder  and  fear ; — till  a  shout,  like  the  voice  of  seas,  rolls 
after  him,  on  his  wild  way.  He  soars,  he  dwindles  upwards ; 
has  become  a  mere  gleaming  circlet, — like  some  Turgotine 
snuffbox,  what  we  call  *  Turgotine-Platitude ; '  like  some  new 
daylight  Moon!  Finally  he  descends;  welcomed  by  the  uni- 
verse. Duchess  Polignac,  with  a  party,  is  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
waiting;  though  it  is  drizzly  winter,  the  1st  of  December  1783. 
The  whole  chivalry  of  France,  Duke  de  Chartres  foremost,  gallops 
to  receive  him.^ 

Beautiful  invention ;  mounting  heavenward,  so  beautifully, — 
so  unguidably !  Emblem  of  much,  and  of  our  Age  of  Hope 
itself;  which  shall  mount,  specifically-light,  majestically  in  this 
same  manner;  and  hover, — ^tumbling  whither  Fate  wilL  Well 
if  it  do  not,  Pilitre-like,  explode ;  and  c^emount  all  the  more 
tragically ! — So,  riding  on  windbags,  will  men  scale  the  Empy- 
rean. 

1  October  and  November  1^83. 

*Lacretelle:  i8mc  Sitele,  lii.  258;  [vi.  93  of  the  edition  previously  quoted 
by  Carlyle],  June  5th  1783.  [A  young  naturalist,  PilAtre  de  Rozier  and  the  Marquis 
dArlandes  were  actually  the  first  persons  to  ascend  in  a  balloon  (Nov.  21st 
1783,  from  La  Muette).  The  aerial  voyage  of  Charles  here  referred  to  is  that 
of  Charles  and  Robert  (Dec.  ist  1783),  in  which,  after  the  first  descent,  Charles 
went  up  again  alone.  Balloons  began  to  be  used  for  military  purposes  in  1794 
under  the  auspices  of  Guyton-Morveau  ^w^.  note  ««/r.,  iii.  162).] 
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Or  observe  Herr  Doctor  Mesmer^  in  his  spacious  Magnetic 
Halls.  Long-stoledSi*  walks;  reverend^  glancing  upwards,  as 
in  rapt  commerce;  an  Antique  Egyptian  Hierophant  in  this 
new  age.  Soft  music  flits ;  breaking  fitfully  the  sacred  stillness. 
Round  their  Magnetic  Mystery,  which  to  the  eye  is  mere  tubs 
with  water, — sit  breathless,  rod  in  hand,  the  circles  of  Beauty 
and  Fashion,  each  circle  a  living  circular  Passion-Flower :  ex- 
pecting the  magnetic  afflatus,  and  new-manufiictured  Heaven- 
on-Earth.  O  women,  O  men,  great  is  your  infidel-faith!  A 
Parlementary  Duport,  a  Bergasse,  D'Espr6m6nil  we  notice 
there;  Chemist  BerthoUet  too,— on  the  part  of  Monseigneur 
de  Chartres. 

Had  not  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  its  Baillys,  Franklins, 
Lavoisiers,  interfered!  But  it  did  interfere.^  Mesmer  may 
pocket  his  hard  money,  and  withdraw.  Let  him  walk  silent  by 
the  shore  of  the  Bodensee,  by  the  ancient  town  of  Constance  ; 
meditating  on  much.  For  so,  under  the  strangest  new  vesture, 
the  old  great  truth  (since  no  vesture  can  hide  it)  begins  again 
to  be  revealed  :  That  man  is  what  we  call  a  miraculous  creature, 
with  miraculous  power  over  men  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  with  such 
a  Life  in  him,  and  such  a  World  round  him,  as  victorious  Analysis, 
with  her  Physiologies,  Nervous-systems,  Physic  and  Metaphysic, 
will  never  completely  name,  to  say  nothing  of  explaining.  Where- 
in also  the  Quack  shall,  in  all  ages,  come  in  for  his  share. 

^August  1784.  [Friedrich  Anton  Mesmer  was  a  German  physician,  who 
claimed  to  have  discovered  a  cure  for  all  nervous  diseases  by  "  animal  magnetism.  '* 
After  being  rebuffed  by  the  learned  Societies  of  England,  Germany  and  France, 
he  set  up  a  private  practice  at  Paris  (1778).  Nicolas  Bergasse,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Paris  bar,  became  his  enthusiastic  supporter.  The  Government  of  France 
appointed  a  royal  Commission  to  investigate  his  pretended  cures,  and  the  report 
(drawn  up  by  Bailly)  exposed  the  whole  thing  as  an  imposture.] 


[Marat.  There  is  no  question  that  Marat  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  in  the  Revolution,  and  that  Carlyle's  portrait  of  him  is  substantially  good. 
The  best  known  study  of  him  on  a  large  scale  is  that  of  M.  Alfred  Bougeart  (Paris 
1865).  It  is  a  hysterical  paneg)rric  (of  the  order  of  M.  Hamel's  Lives  of  Robespierre 
and  Saint- Just),  which  accepts  for  Gospel  almost  everything  which  Marat  wrote  in 
the  Ami  du  Peuple  and  elsewhere.  Almost  as  panegyriccd  but  more  reasoned  is 
M.  Chfevremont  (Paris  1880).  Perhaps  the  most  fair  and  intelligent  work  on  the 
whole  is  that  of  Dr.  Cabante'  *  Marat  Inconnu  *  (Paris  1891).  A  recent  English 
writer,  Mr.  Morse  Stephens,  has  attempted  to  hold  up  Marat  as  a  man  of  the  highest 
scientific  attainments  and  the  loftiest  politioal  ideas.    The  best  known  of  the  many 
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un£avourable  judgments  is  that  of  M.  Taine  in  his  Origines  de  la  France  Contem- 
poraine,  iv.  159.  Marat's  father  came  from  Sardinia  and  settled  in  Geneva  about 
1740.  Jean  Paul  was  born  in  the  Canton  of  Neufch&td,  1743  *  practically  nothing 
is  known  of  his  early  life ;  he  was  probably  educated  at  Geneva  and  certainly  for 
the  medical  profession  ;  certainly  also  he  acquired  somewhere  proficiency  in  several 
languages.  He  never  obtained  a  doctor's  degree  in  France,  but  got  one  conferred  on 
him  at  St.  Andrews  (1775).  ^^  spent  some  years  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh 
and  Holland  before  returning  to  France.  The  traditions  of  his  having  been  a 
schoolmaster  at  Warrington,  a  teacher  of  embroidery  at  Edinburgh,  a  bankrupt  at 
Bristol  and  a  thief  at  Oxford  (H.  S.  Ashbee,  Marat  en  Angleterre  (Paris,  1890), 
p.  16),  seem  to  have  little  evidence  to  support  them  ;  but  he  certainly  published  in 
England  in  1774  books  called  *The  Chains  of  Slavery*  and  *  A  discourse  to  the  English 
on  the  vices  of  their  Constitution, '  though  he  is  the  only  witness  to  the  astoimding  fact 
that  the  EngUsh  Government  spent  8,000  guineas  in  trying  to  suppress  the  former 
book.  (If  it  were  true,  the  English  Government  was  remarkably  successful,  for  only 
two  copies  are  known  in  England,  one  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.)  Marat 
may  possibly  have  served  his  apprenticeship  as  an  agitator  in  the  Wilkes  period  in 
England ;  he  was  certainly  practising  medicine,  of  a  kind  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  specify  here,  in  Church  Street  Soho  in  1776,  and  he  published  in  England  two 
medical  books  the  titles  of  which  the  curious  may  read  in  the  British  Museum  cata- 
logue. In  England  also  he  published  an  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Soul '  (1772)  and 
a  *  Philosophical  Essay  on  Man '  (1773).  I*  was  the  latter  of  these  works  that  let 
loose  Voltaire's  satire  on  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  France  again  early  in 
1777,  in  which  year  he  was  made  Doctor  to  the  bodyguard  of  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
and  Carlyle  seems  to  have  derived  his  idea  of  a  *  horse-leech,'  as  Mr.  Stephens  has 
pointed  out,  from  a  misconception  of  the  word  icuries,  {See  article  by  H.  M. 
Stephens  in  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  vol.  x.  p.  74,  1896.)  The  salary  of  the  office  was 
2,000  fr.,  exclusive  of  an  official  residence  near  d'Artois'  stables;  and  it  was  in 
this  capacity  that  Marat  resumed  his  lucrative  but  unpleasant  private  practice. 
Here  too  he  wrote  various  scientific  treatises,  especially  *the  discoveries  of  M. 
Marat  on  fire,  electricity  and  light,'  which  have  much  ingenuity  but  are  based  on  no 
real  scientific  knowledge,  a  fact  at  once  recognised  by  the  French  Acadimie  des 
Sciences.  The  *  Persecutions '  to  which  the  Academy  subjected  him  are  also 
known  to  us  chiefly  from  his  own  version  of  the  story.  Dr.  Caban^  thii^  highly 
of  the  speculative  part  of  another  of  these  treatises,  *  M^moire  sur  I'Electricit^ 
m^icale.'  We  don't  know  why  Marat  left  d'Artois'  service  in  1787,  but  his 
d6but  as  a  Revolutionary  pamphleteer  was  made  with  his  *Offi^nde  k  la  Patrie  *  in 
the  last  days  of  1788,  and  with  a  *  Supplement '  in  April  '89. 

It  seems  difficult  to  avoid  four  conclusions : — 

(i.)  That  hardly  anything  is  known  of  Marat's  history  except  from  his  own 
statements. 

(ii.)  That  he  was  a  man  afflicted,  if  not  with  megalomania,  at  least  with  such 
overweening  self-consciousness  and  conceit  as  entirely  to  overthrow  his  judgment. 

(iii.)That  he  was  a  man  of  wide  reading,  scientific,  political  and  ling^stic, 
soaked  in  the  vague  enthusiasms  of  his  time,  yet  without  sufficient  intellectual 
strength  to  assimilate  thoroughly  the  data  of  any  subject. 

(iv.)  That  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  at  least  he  was  consumed  by  a 
burning  desire  to  right  all  the  wrongs  of  humanity  at  once  ;  from  the  very  opening 
of  the  States-General  he  became  the  victim  of  *  Revolution  Fever ; '  and  the  diag- 
nosis of  his  case  (admirably  given  by  Taine  and  Caban^)  is  clearer,  than  that  of 
any  other  ^dctim  of  this  well-known  disease.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  some  violent  form  of  eczema,  and  these  two  maladies  were  rapidly  killing 
him  in  1793.  Charlotte  Corday  probably  anticipated  their  work  only  by  a  few 
months  or  weeks. 

Marat's  popularity  is  somewhat  curious.  He  was  absolutely  without  scruples 
in  his  crusade  against  existing  society  ;  he  was  the  author  of  the  September  massa- 
cres, of  the  Second  of  June  1793,  and  of  the  demand  for  "250,000  aristocrat  heads ; " 
yet  he  was  never  "  King  of  the  Street"  in  the  sense  in  which  Hubert  was.  The 
Ami  du  Peuple  does  not  often  appeal  to  the  lowest  instincts  of  the  proletariat,  as 
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Ph-e  Duchesne  does,  or  appeals  to  them  only  in  order  to  worjc  a  political  end :  the 
secret  of  his  popularity  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  his  hands  were  clean  (Dutard  in 
Schmidt,  Tableaux,  i.  260-1  and  283-4),  for  a  similar  cause  was  the  secret  of 
Robespierre's  popularity  with  a  slightly  higher  class.  While  Hubert  appeals  to  all 
that  is  vile  in  the  lowest  of  the  people,  Marat  appeals  at  times  to  much  that  is 
good  in  them.  The  method  however  of  regenerating  society  by  one  large,  or  a 
series  of  smaller,  blood  baths,  is  not  one  which  commends  itself  to  the  conscience 
of  our  century,  and  Marat  seems  to  have  given  no  sketch  of  what  society  would 
be  like  when  regenerated— not  even  such  a  wild  sketch  as  that  of  Saint-Just.] 


CHAPTER  VII 

CONTBAT  SOCIAL 

In  such  succession  of  singular  pnsmatic  tints,  flush  after  flush 
suffusing  our  horizon,  does  the  Era  of  Hope  dawn  on  towards 
Mfilment.  Questionable!  As  indeed,  with  an  Era  of  Hope 
that  rests  on  mere  universal  Benevolence,  victorious  Analysis, 
Vice  cured  of  its  deformity ;  and,  in  the  long  run,  on  Twenty-five 
dark  savage  Millions,  looking  up,  in  hunger  and  weariness,  to 
that  Ecce  signum  of  theirs  '  forty  feet  high,' — how  could  it  be  but 
questionable  ? 

Through  all  time,  if  we  read  aright,  sin  was,  is,  will  be,  the 
parent  of  misery.  This  land  calls  itself  most  Christian,  and  has 
crosses  and  cathedrals ;  but  its  High-priest  is  some  Roche- Aymon, 
some  Necklace-Cardinal  Louis  de  Rohan.  The  voice  of  the  poor, 
through  long  years,  ascends  inarticulate,  in  Jacquejies^  meal-mobsi 
low-whinipering  of  infinite  moanj^  ujathe^edj^  jftLJJie  Earth  j^not^-^  ■ 
unheeded  of  Heaven.  Always  moreover  where  the  Millions  are 
wretched,  there  are  the  Thousands  straitened,  unhappy  ;  only  the 
Units  can  flourish  ;  or  say  rather,  be  ruined  the  last.  Industry, 
all  noosed  and  haltered,^  as  if  it  too  were  some  beast  of  chase  for 

.*[' Industry  all  noosed  and  haltered,'  i.e,  by  the  Gild  system  of  Lettres  de 
Afaitrise  and  of  Jurandes.  The  Great  Gilds  of  Paris  were  recognised  by  the 
State  as  early  as  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  and  no  one  could  exercise  a  craft  without 
obtaining  Lettres  de  Mattrise ;  and  the  number  of  apprentices  and  period  of 
apprenticeship  were  strictly  under  regulation  of  the  Jurandey  or  syndicate  of 
masters  in  the  particular  craft :  (the  same  regulations  were  in  force  more  or  less 
in  every  country  in  Europe  ;  vide  Adam  Smith,  passim).  In  Paris  the  Pr&v6t  des 
Marchands  exercised  a  supervision  over  the  Jurandes :  as  late  as  1767  numerous 
new  trades  were  formed  into  Gilds  by  Royal  edict.  Turgot  suppressed,  in  March 
1776,  all  the  Gilds  except  those  of  apothecaries  and  printers,  establishing  in 
thdr  place  police  registers  of  all  master  craftsmen  and  apprentices.  The  Parlement 
energetic^y  protested,  and  it  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  Turgot' s  fall     In  '76 
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the  mighty  hunters  of  this  world  to  bait,  and  cut  slices  from^ — 
cries  passionately  to  these  its  well-paid  guides  and  watchers,  not. 
Guide  me  ;  but,  Laissez  faire,  Leave  me  alone  of  your  guidance  ! 
What  market  has  Industry  in  this  France  ?  For  two  things  there 
may  be  market  and  demand  :  for  the  coarser  kind  of  field-fruits, 
since  the  Millions  will  live  :  for  the  finer  kinds  of  luxury  and 
spicery, — of  multiform  taste,  from  opera-melodies  down  to  racers 
and  courtesans  ;  since  the  Units  will  be  amused.  It  is  at  bottom 
but  a  mad  state  of  things. 

To  mend  and  remake  all  which  we  have,  indeed,  victorious 
Analysis.  Honour  to  victorious  Analysis ;  nevertheless,  out  of  the 
Workshop  and  Laboratory,  what  thing  was  victorious  Analysis  yet 
known  to  make  ?  Detection  of  incoherences,  mainly ;  destruction 
of  the  incoherent.  From  of  old.  Doubt  was  but  half  a  magician  ; 
she  evokes  the  spectres  which  she  cannot  quelL  We  shall  have 
'  endless  vortices  of  froth-logic  ;  *  whereon  first  words,  and  then 
things,  are  whirled  and  swallowed.  Remark,  accordingly,  as 
acknowledged  grounds  of  Hope,  at  bottom  mere  precursors  of 
Despair,  this  perpetual  theorising  about  Man,  the  Mind  of  Man, 
Philosophy  of  Government,  Progress  of  the  Species,  and  such 
like  ;  the  main  thinking  furniture  of  every  head.  Time,  and  so 
many  Montesquieus,  Mablys,  spokesmen  of  Time,  have  discovered 
innumerable  things  :  and  now  has  not  Jean  Jacques  promulgatcni 


and  '^7  fresh  edicts  partially  re-established  the  Gild  system,  creating  six  corps  cUs 
marchandSf  and  forty-four  of  arts  et  nUtiers  ;  but  leaving  other  trades  quite  free, 
limiting  the  years  of  apprenticeship  and  reducing  the  fees  for  entrance  and  letters 
to  a  very  small  sum.  Wholesale  merchants  were  entirely  exempted.  The  re- 
established Gilds  showed  great  patriotism,  and  in  the  American  War  gave  the 
State  several  ships  by  private  subscription  (as  the  London  Companies  did  from 
time  to  time  in  England).  On  Aug.  4th  '89.  it  was  only  proposed  to  '  i;eform ' 
the  Gild  system,  the  method  being  referred  to  a  committee :  on  Feb.  15th  '91 
this  committee  reported  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  Gilds  altogether  :  but  the  system 
was  popular,  and  the  members  of  the  dissolved  Gilds  at  once  formed  themselves  into 
voluntary  societies  on  the  old  pattern.  The  Assembly,  with  its  gross  intolerance  of 
the  past,  actually  forbade  (June  15th  '91)  such  associations,  on  the  motion  of  Le 
Chapelier,  who  boldly  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State,  not  of  private 
societies,  to  find  work  for  all  citizens  out  of  work.  [See  a  very  interesting  hook  by 
J.  P.  Mazaroz,  Hist,  des  Corporations  Fran9aises  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris  1878. )  It 
is  curious  that  Marat  protested  against  the  liberty  of  each  individual  to  exercise 
what  craft  he  pleased ;  he  was  in  this  the  precursor  of  modern  Socialism  (Ami 
du  Peuple,  May  i6th  and  17th  '91) :  see  a  good  article  on  the  Gilds  in  R6v.  Fr, 
xxvi.  327.] 
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his  new  Evangel  of  a  Control  Social ;  ^  explaining  the  whole  mys^ 
tery  of  Government^  and  how  it  is  contracted  and  bargained  for, — 
to  universal  satisfaction  ?     Theories  of  Government !     Such  have 
been,  and  will  be  ;  in  ages  of  decadence.     Acknowledge  them    ' 
in  their  degree ;  as  processes  of  Nature,  who  does  nothing  in 
vain  ;  as  steps  in  her  great  process.     Meanwhile,  what  theory  is 
so  certain  as  this.  That  all  theories,  were  they  never  so  earnest,  t 
painfully  elaborated,  are,  and,  by  the  very  conditions  of  them,  I 
must  be  incomplete,  questionable,  and  even  &lse  ?     Thou  shalt 
know  that  this  Universe  is,  what  it  j^rofesses  to  be,  an  infinite  one. 
Attempt  not  to  swallow  it,  for  thy  logical  digestion  ;  be  thankful,  \ 
if  skilfully  planting  down  this  and  the  other  fixed  pillar  in  the  i 
chaos,   thou  prevent  its  swallowing  thee.     That  a  new  young  1 
generation   has   exchanged  the    Sceptic   Creed,    What  shall  I  \ 
believe  f  for  passionate  Faith  in  this  Gospel  according  to  Jean 
Jacques,  is  a  fiA*ther  step  in  the  business ;  and  betokens  much.       i 

Blessed  also  is  Hope ;  and  always  from  the  beginning  there  . 
was  some  Millennium  prophesied  ;  Millennium  of  Holiness ;  but  , 
(what  is  notable)  never  till  this  new  Era,  any  Millennium  of  mere  ^ 
Ease  and  plentiful  Supply.     In  such  prophesied  Lubberland,  of 
Happiness,  Benevolence,  and  Vice  cured  of  its  deformity,  trust 
not,  my  friends  !     Man  is  not  what  one  calls  a  happy  animal ;  his    i 
appetite  for  sweet  victual  is  so  enormous.     How,  in  this  wild    > 
Universe,   which   storms-in   on  him,   infinite,   vague-menacing,    ! 
shall  poor  man  find,  say  not  happiness,  but  existence,  and  foot- 

^  [The  Contrat  Social,  the  most  famous  of  Rousseau's  wridngs,  appeared  at 
the  beginning  of  1762,  being  the  political  complement  of  his  Emile.  The  merit 
of  Rousseau  (if  it  be  a  merit)  is  that  he  pushed  to  their  logical  conclusion  the 
opinions  floating  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  as  to  the  Conventional  Origin 
of  all  societies.  It  has  been  well  said  that  no  society  ever  originated  in  a '  Contract/ 
yet  that  some  contract  must  be  presupposed  as  a  working  basis  of  the  existence 
of  all  societies.  The  real  evil  bequeathed  to  posterity  by  Rousseau  is  his  doctrine 
that  all  peoples  are  naturally  good,  and  all  governments  naturally  bad,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  *  Sovereign '  to  expel  or  even  kill  individuals  who  will  not 
subscribe  to  the  doctrines  upheld  by  the  majority.  We  now  know  that  the  high 
and  noble  aims  of  the  Revolution  were  wrecked  at  the  ouis&t  for  lack  of  the  virtue 
of  toleration  ;  and  we  have  too  bitter  experience  during  the  Last  hundred  years  of 
the  sacrifice  of  liberty  on  the  altar  of  equality  to  misconceive  the  influence  of 
Rousseau's  doctrines  on  the  modem  world.  The  professed  disciple  of  Rousseau 
in  the  Revolution  was  Robespierre  himself,  many  of  whose  speeches  are  but  dull 
extracts  from  the  Contrat.] 
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Ing  to  stand  on,  if  it  be  not  by  girding  himself  together  for 
continual  endeavour  and  endurance  ?  Wo,  if  in  his  heart  there 
dwelt  no  devout  Faith ;  if  the  word  Duty  had  lost  its  meaning 
for  him !  For  as  to  this  of  Sentimentahsm,  so  useful  for  weep- 
ing with  over  romances  and  on  pathetic  occasions,  it  otherwise 
verily  will  avail  nothing ;  nay  less.  The  healthy  heart  that  said 
to  itself,  ''  How  healthy  am  I ! "  was  already  feillen  into  the 
fatallest  sort  of  disease.  Is  not  Sentimentalism  twinnsister  to 
Cant,  if  not  one  and  the  same  with  it  ?  Is  not  Cant  the  materia 
prima  of  the  Devil ;  from  which  all  &lsehoods,  imbecilities, 
abominations  body  themselves  ;  from  which  no  true  thing  can 
come  ?  For  Cant  is  itself  properly  a  double-distilled  Lie ;  the 
second-power  of  a  Lie. 

And  now  if  a  whole  Nation  fall  into  that  ?  In  such  case,  I 
answer,  infallibly  they  will  return  out  of  it !  For  hfe  is  no  cun- 
ningly-devised deception  or  self-deception:  it  is  a  great  truth 
that  thou  art  alive,  that  thou  hast  desires,  necessities ;  neither 
can  these  subsist  and  satisfy  themselves  on  delusions,  but  on 
&ct.  To  fact,  depend  on  it,  we  shall  come  back  :  to  such  fact, 
blessed  or  cursed,  as  we  have  wisdom  for.  The  lowest,  least 
blessed  £ict  one  knows  of,  on  which  necessitous  mortals  have 
ever  based  themselves,  seems  to  be  the  primitive  one  of  Canni- 
bahsm  :  That  /  can  devour  Thee,  What  if  such  Primitive  Fact 
were  precisely  the  one  we  had  (with  our  improved  methods)  to 
revert  to,  and  begin  anew  from ! 

CHAPTER  VIII 

PRINTED  PAPER 

In  such  a  practical  France,  let  the  theory  of  Perfectibility  say 
what  it  will,  discontents  cannot  be  wanting :  your  promised  Re- 
formation is  so  indispensable  ;  yet  it  comes  not ;  who  will  begin 
it — ^with  himself?  Discontent  with  what  is  around  us,  still  more 
with  what  is  above  us,  goes  on  increasing ;  seeking  ever  new  vents. 
Of  Street  Ballads,  of  Epigrams  that  from  of  old  tempered 
Despotism,  we  need  not  speak.     Nor  of  Manuscript  Newspapers 
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(Nouvelles  a  la  main)  do  we  speak.  Bachaumont  ^  and  his  journey- 
men and  followers  may  close  those  '  thirty  volumes  of  scurrilous 
eaves-dropping/  and  quit  that  trade ;  for  at  length  if  not  liberty 
of  the  Press,  there  is  hcense.  Pamphlets  can  be  surreptitiously 
vended  and  read  in  Paris,  did  they  even  bear  to  be  '  Printed  at 
Pekin.*  We  have  a  Courrier  de  r Europe  in  those  years,  regularly 
published  at  London ;  by  a  De  Morande,^  whom  the  guillotine 
has  not  yet  devoured.  There  too  an  unruly  Linguet,^  still  un- 
guillotined,  when  his  own  country  has  become  too  hot  for  him, 
and  his  brother  Advocates  have  cast  him  out,  can  emit  his  hoarse 
wailings,  and  Bastille  D&voiUe  (Bastille  Unveiled).  Loquacious 
Abb6  Raynal,^  at  length,  has  his  wish ;   sees  the  Histoire  Philoso- 

^  [The  *  M^moires  Secrets '  which  go  under  the  name  of  Bachaumont  extend  from 
1762^7.  They  have  been  recently  re-edited  (1883) ;  they  correspond  to  the ' '  Society  " 
newspapers  of  the  present  day  {vid.  note  in/r,^  p.  387).  It  seems  that  they  existed 
in  a  diflerent  form  from  1740  as  '  Nouvelles  a  la  main.'  In  1777  they  were  printed 
in  London  and  continued  from  that  time ;  but  Bachaumont  himself  died  1771,  and 
the  editor  or  continuator  was  one  Mairobert  till  1779,  ^^en  d'Angerville.  How 
much  of  the  published  paper  was  the  original  MS.  of  Bachaumont  seems  doubtful, 
but  the  total  amounts  to  36  vols.] 

J*[Morande,  born  1748,  was  a  sort  of  second  rate  Linguet;  imprisoned  at  For 
TEvfique  for  libel,  he  fled  to  England  on  his  release  and  became  associated  with 
Brissot  in  the  *  Courrier  de  I'Europe/  published  at  Boulogne  and  London.  The 
Courrier  was  a  low-class  Radical  print  which  attracted  attention  from  the  connec- 
tion between  the  English  and  French  opposition  which  it  fomented.  It  was 
however  widely  read  in  France ;  as  was  the  '  Gazette  de  Leyde  '  (published  in  Hol- 
land). Morande  perished  in  the  September  massacres,  vid.  infr.  ii.  290,  where 
Carlyle  wrongly  says  he  escaped.] 

'[Linguet,  an  avocat,  born  1737,  author  of  *Annales  Politiques,*  *Th6orie  des 
Lois,'  *  M4m.  sur  la  Bastille,'  *  Bastille  D6voil^,'  etc.  The  Annales  Politiques  con- 
tinued to  appear  from  1777  at  intervals ;  Linguet  was  constantly  in  trouble  from  the 
authorities  {e.g.  confined  in  Bastille  1780 — 2).  The  M6m.  siu:  la  Bastille  have  been 
re-edited :  they  are  a  tissue  of  lies.  He  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  San  Domingo 
Slaves  before  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  was  guillotined  under  the  Terror.] 

^[Rajmal  was  a  writer  of  a  very  different  type  from  the  above.  Rocquain  is 
probably  right  when  he  says  that  no  book  ever  produced  such  an  effect  as  '  Histoire 
Philosophique  et  Politique  des  6tablissements  et  du  commerce  des  Europ6ens  dans 
les  deux  Indes,'  of  which  the  corrected  edition  was  condenmed  by  the  Parlement  in 
May  1781 ;  but  the  first  edition  (which  appeared  anonymously  in  1770)  was 
suppressed  by  order  in  Council  1772.  Raynal's  arrest  was  ordered,  but  his  escape 
connived  at.  The  book  condemns  the  whole  mainsprings  of  Christian  morality, 
deifies  Reason,  justifies  Regicide  and  speaks  of  the  law  as  ' '  merely  a  sword  to  sweep 
off  the  heads  of  those  who  raise  themselves  above  the  horizontal  plane  of  equality." 
But  this  and  all  the  more  violent  passages  were  inserted  by  Diderot  (not  by  ' '  Philoso- 
pbedom  at  large"  as  Carlyle  says),  and  Raynal  bitterly  lamented,  even  before  '89, 
having  allowed  Diderot  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  book.  Raynal  returned 
to  France  1788  and  was  elected  deputy  for  Marseilles,  but  refused  to  sit  (Rocquain, 
306,  390.  Mallet  du  Pan,  Mercure  Britannique,  London,  Aug.  20th,  1798 — March 
25th,  1800,  No.  14.  Malouet,  M6moires  (Paris,  1874),  L  125).  Vid.  note  infr.^  p. 
289.] 
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p/dque,  with  its  '  lubricity/  unveracity,  loose  loud  eleutheromaniac 
rant  (contributed,  they  say,  by  Philosophedom  at  large,  though 
in  the  Abba's  name,  and  to  his  glory),  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman ; — and  sets  out  on  his  travels  as  a  martyr.  It  was  the 
Edition  of  1781 ;  perhaps  the  last  notable  Book  that  had  such 
fire-beatitude, — the  hangman  discovering  now  that  it  did  not 
serve. 

Again,  in  Courts  of  Law,  with  their  money-quarrels,  divorce- . 
i*uaf^<ipmfui7'Mri^y^^  a^  gli^jig^  into  the  househoTct ^S^tcnce t»n  be 
haS^'^'hat  indications !  The  Parlements'  of 'Besan9on  and  Aix 
riilg,  ftttdihic  To  aff  "France,  with  the  amours  and  destinies  of  a 
young  Mirabeau.^  He,  under  the  nurture  of  a  '  Friend  of  Men,' 
has,  in  State  Prisons,  in  marching  Regiments,  Dutch  Authors' - 
garrets,  and  quite  other  scenes,  '  been  for  twenty  years  learning 
to  resist  despotism : '  despotism  of  men,  and  alas  also  of  gods. 
How,  beneath  this  rose-coloured  veil  of  Universal  Benevolence 
and  Astrcea  Bedux,  is  the  sanctuary  of  Home  so  often  a  dreary 
void,  or  a  dark  contentious  Hell-on- Earth  i  The  old  Friend  of 
Men  has  his  own  divorce-case  too;  and  at  times,  ^his  whole 
family  but  one '  under  lock  and  key :  he  writes  much  about 
reforming  and  enfranchising  the  world ;  and  for  his  own  private 
behoof,  he  has  needed  sixty  Lettres-de-Cacket.  A  man  of  insight 
too ;  with  resolution,  even  with  manful  principle :  but  in  such  an 
element,  inward  and  outward ;  which  he  could  not  rule,  but  only 
madden.  Edacity,  rapacity ; — quite  contrary  to  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities of  the  heart !  Fools,  that  expect  your  verdant  Millennium, 
and  nothing  but  Love  and  Abundance,  brooks  running  wine, 
winds  whispering  music, — with  the  whole  ground  and  basis  of 
your  existence  champed  into  a  mud  of  Sensuality ;  which,  daily 
growing  deeper,  will  soon  have  no  bottom  but  the  Abyss ! 

Or  consider  that  imutterable  business  of  the  Diamond  Necklace. 
Red-hatted  Cardinal  Louis  de  Rohan  ;  ^  Sicilian  jailbird  Balsamo 

1  [Young  Mirabeau,  vid.  in/r,f  note  p.  190.] 

*[The  account  given  by  Carlyle  in  the  Miscellaneous  Essays  reprinted  from 
Eraser's  Magazine,  London,  1840,  is  much  better  than  that  here  given;  the 
passage  in  the  text  before  us  is  so  obscure  that  it  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as 
to  the  honour  of  the  Queen.      M.  Campardon  published  in  1863  his  *  Marie 
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Cagliostro ;  milliner  Dame  de  Lamotte,  *  with  a  face  of  some 
piquancy  : '  the  highest  Church  Dignitaries  waltzing^  in  Walpurgis 
Dance,  with  quack-prophets,  pickpurses  and  public  women; — 
a  whole  Satan's  Invisible  World  displayed ;  working  there  con- 
tinually under  the  daylight  visible  one ;  the  smoke  of  its  torment 
going  up  for  ever !  The  Throne  has  been  brought  into  scandalous 
collision  with  the  Treadmill.  Astcmished  Europe  rings  with  the 
mystery  for  nine  months ;  sees  only  lie  unfold  itself  from  lie ; 
corruption  among  the  lofty  and  the  low,  gulosity,  credulity, 
imbecility,  strength  nowhere  but  in  the  hunger.  Weep,  fair 
Queen,  thy  first  tears  of  unmixed  wretchedness !  Thy  fair  name 
has  been  tarnished  by  foul  breath ;  irremediably  while  life  lasts. 
No  more  shalt  thou  be  loved  and  pitied  by  living  hearts,  till  a 
new  generation  has  been  bom,  and  thy  own  heart  lies  cold,  cured 
of  all  its  sorrows. — The  Epigrams  henceforth  become,  not  sharp 
and  bitter;  but  cruel,  atrocious,  unmentionable.  On  that  3 1st 
of  May  1786,  a  miserable  Cardinal  Grand- Almoner  Rohan,  on 
issuing  from  his  Bastille,  is  escorted  by  hurrahing  crowds :  unloved 


Antoinette  et  le  Proems  du  Collier,'  which  entirely  vindicates  the  Queen  from  all 
shadow  of  suspicion.  The  matter  is  briefly  this ;  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan,  Cardinal 
and  Archbishop  of  Strasburg,  had  been  ambassador  at  Vienna,  where  he  had 
spread  false  tales  about  the  Queen  (then  dauphiness),  and  had  been  recalled  some- 
what hastily.  He  was  now  (1784 — 5)  anxious  to  recover  Court  favour,  and  was 
induced  by  the  artifices  of  Mme  de  la  Motte  to  believe  that  she  could  open  a  way 
for  him  to  do  so.  This  woman  caused  forged  letters  to  be  sent  to  Rohan,  one 
of  which  authorised  the  purchase  of  the  famous  necklace  on  the  Queen's  part  from 
the  Court  jewellers  (Bohmer  and  Bassange).  Now  the  Queen  had  in  the  most 
positive  way  refused  to  purchase  this  necklace,  or  even  to  accept  it  as  a  gift 
from  the  King,  who  had  offered  it  to  her  in  1778.  La  Motte,  however,  managed 
to  dress  up  a  Paris  courtesan  (Mdlle  Guay  d'Oliva)  to  resemble  the  Queen 
and  to  give  Rohan  a  secret  nocturnal  interview  at  Versailles.  Rohan  purchased 
the  necklace,  and  sent  it  to  La  Motte,  believed  himself  to  be  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  great  career  of  favour,  and  was  as  much  astonished  as  were  the 
jewellers  (who  had  also  been  deceived  by  the  forged  signature  of  the  Queen), 
for,  when  they  asked  for  payment,  the  Queen  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
transaction.  The  undoubted  truth  of  all  these  facts  came  out  at  the  trial  of  the 
principal  persons  concerned  before  the  Parlement  of  Paris  in  May  '86 ;  but  the 
judges  of  that  court  were  then  just  at  the  commencement  of  their  last  fierce  struggle 
with  the  Crown ;  and  after  great  pressure  from  the  large  and  powerful  kindred  of 
Rohan  (who  spared  no  pains  to  blacken  the  Queen's  name),  by  a  narrow  majority 
acquitted  Rohan  entirely  even  of  indiscretion,  but  condemned  La  Motte  to  bie 
branded,  whipped  and  sent  to  the  Saipitriire.  The  best  opinion  is  that  Rohan  was 
throughout  La  Motte's  dupe ;  but  at  what  period  he  discovered  that,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  La  Motte  after  her  escape  published  M^moires  of  the  afiEair  (Feb.  1787)  {vi4. 
note  iTifr.y  p.  90).] 
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he,  and  worthy  of  no  love  ;  but  important  since  the  Court  and 
Queen  are  his  enemies.^ 

How  is  our  bright  Era  of  Hope  dimmed ;  and  the  whole  sky 
growing  bleak  with  signs  of  hurricane  and  earthquake !  It  is  a 
doomed  world ;  gone  all  '  obedience  that  made  men  free ; '  fast 
^  going  the  obedience  that  made  men  slaves, — at  least  to  one 
another.  Slaves  only  of  their  own  lusts  they  now  are,  and  will 
be.  Slaves  of  sin;  inevitably  also  of  sorrow.  Behold  the 
mouldering  mass  of  Sensuality  and  Falsehood;  round  which 
plays  foolishly,  itself  a  corrupt  phosphorescence,  some  glimmer 
,  of  Sentimentalism ; — and  over  all,  rising,  as  Ark  of  their  Covenant, 
the  grim  Patibulary  Fork  '  forty  feet  high ; '  which  also  is  now 
nigh  rotted.  Add  only  that  the  French  Nation  distinguishes 
itself  among  Nations  by  the  characteristic  of  Excitability ;  with 
the  good,  but  also  with  the  perilous  evil,  which  belongs  to  that. 
Rebellion,  explosion,  of  unknojjyn  ftyti*nt  js  to  hr  ralculatad  on 
There~are,  asTliesterfield  wrote^jJl  lhfi.jiymp£QIM  I  have  ever 
met  with  in  Ifisforyl'' 

Shall  we  say  then :  Wo  to  Philosophism,  that  it  destroyed 
Religion,  what  it  C&Ued  '  extinguishing  the  abomination  {^eraser 
I'infdme) } '     Wo  rather  to  those  that  made  the  Holy  an  abomin- 
V.         ation,  and  extinguishable ;  wo  to  all  men  that  live  in  such  a 
-^-^       time  of  world-abomination  and  world-destruction !     Nay,  answer 
the  Courtiers,  it  was  Turgot,  it  was  Necker,  with  their  mad 
innovating  ;  it  was  the  Queen's  want  of  etiquette ;  it  was  he,  it 
was  she,  it  was  that.    JFriendsJit  was^ex^y  scoundrel^that  Jiad 
J[iy^,^nd  quack-like  pretended  to  be  doing/a^ittibf^enonly  eating 
and  misdoing^ m^iii  provinces  driife,  as  Shoeblack  or  as  Sove- 
reign Lord,  each  in  his  degree,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
J    and  earlier.     All  this  (for  be  sure  no  falsehood  perishes,  but  is 
as  seed  somh  out  to  grow)  lias  been  storing  itself  for  thousands 
of  years ;  and  now  the  account-day  has  come.     And  rude  will 
the  settlement  be :    of  wrath  laid  up  against  the  day  of  wrath. 

^Fils  Adoptif:  M6moires  de  Mirabeau,  iv.  325. — See  Carlyle's  Biographical 
Essays :  §  Diamond  Necklace,  §  Count  Cagliostro. 
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O  my  Brother^  be  not  thou  a  Quack !  Die  rather^  if  thou  wilt 
take  counsel ;  'tis  but  dying  once,  and  thou  are  quit  of  it  forever.  > 
Cursed  is  that  trade ;  and  bears  curses,  thou  knowest  not  how,> 
long  ages  after  thou  art  departed,  and  the  wages  thou  hadst' 
are  all  consumed ;  nay,  as  the  ancient  wise  have  written, — j 
through  Eternity  itself,  and  is  verily  marked  in  the  Doom-Book 
of  a  God! 

Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.  And  yet,  as  we  said, 
Hope  is  but  deferred;  not  abolished,  not  abolishable.  It  is 
very  notable,  and  touching,  how  this  same  Hope  does  still  light 
onwards  the  French  Nation  through  all  its  wild  destinies.  For  we 
shall  still  find  Hope  shining,  be  it  for  fond  invitation,  be  it  for 
anger  and  menace ;  as  a  mild  heavenly  light  it  shone ;  as  a  red 
conflagration  it  shines :  burning  sulphurous-blue,  through  darkest 
regions  of  Terror,  it  still  shines ;  and  goes  not  out  at  all,  since 
Desperation  itself  is  a  kind  of  Hope.  Thus  is  our  Era  still  to 
be  named  of  Hope,  though  in  the  saddest  sense, — when  there 
is  nothing  left  but  Hope. 

But  if  any  one  would  know  summarily  what  a  Pandora's  Box 
lies  there  for  the  opening,  he  may  see  it  in  what  by  its  nature  is 
the  symptom  of  all  symptoms,  the  surviving  Literature  of  the 
Period.  Abb6  Raynal,  with  his  lubricity  and  loud  loose  rant, 
has  spoken  his  word ;  and  already  the  fast-hastening  generation 
responds  to  another.  Glance  at  Beaumarchais'  Manage  de 
Figaro  ;  ^  which  now  (in  1784),  after  difficulty  enough,  has  issued 
on  the  stage  ;  and '  runs  its  himdred  nights,'  to  the  admiration  of 
all  men.  By  what  virtue  or  internal  vigour  it  so  ran,  the  reader 
of  our  day  will  rather  wonder : — and  indeed  will  know  so  much 
the  better  that  it  flattered  some  pruriency  of  the  time ;  that 
it  spoke  what  all  were  feeling,  and  longing  to  speak.  Small 
substance  in  that  Figaro :  thin  wiredrawn  intrigues,  thin  wire- 
drawn sentiments  and  sarcasms;  a  thing  lean,  barren;  yet 
which  winds  and  whisks  itself,  as  through  a  wholly  mad  uni- 
verse, adroitly,  with  a  high-sniffing  air :  wherein  each,  as  was 

^|[Managede  Figaro,  vid,  supr.^  note  on  Beaumarchais,  p.  54.] 
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hinted^  which  is  the  grand  secret^  may  see  some  image  of 
himself,  and  of  his  own  state  and  ways.  So  it  runs  its  hmidred 
nights,  and  all  France  nms  with  it ;  laughing  applause.  If  the 
soliloquising  Barber  ask  :  ''  What  has  your  Lordship  done  to 
earn  all  this  ?  "  and  can  only  answer :  '^  You  took  the  trouble  to 
be  bom  {Voua  vous  Stes  donnd  la  peine  de  nattre)," — all  men  must 
laugh :  and  a  gay  horse-racing  Anglomaniac  Noblesse  loudest 
of  all.  For  how  can  small  books  have  a  great  danger  in  them  ? 
asks  the  Sieur  Caron ;  and  fancies  his  thin  epigram  may  be  a 
kind  of  reason.  Conqueror  of  a  golden  fleece,  by  giant  smug- 
glin^r ;  tamer  of  hell-dogs,  in  the  Parlement  Maupeou ;  and  fin- 
ally crowned  Orpheus  in  the  TfUdtre  FrariQais,  Beaumarchais 
•  has  now  culminated,  and  unites  the  attributes  of  several  demi- 
gods. We  shall  meet  him  once  again,  in  the  course  of  his 
decline. 

Still  more  significant  are  two  Books  produced  on  the  eve  of 
the  ever-memorable  Explosion  itself,  and  read  eagerly  by  all  the 
world :  Saint- Pierre's  Paul  et  Virginie,^  and  Louvet's  Chevalier  de 
Faublas,^  Noteworthy  Books ;  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
last-speech  of  old  Feudal  France.  In  the  first  there  rises  melodi- 
ously, as  it  were,  the  wail  of  a  moribund  world :    everywhere 


^  [*  Paul  et  Virginie  *  was  published  in  1788  ;  Bernardin  de  Saint- Pierre,  its  author, 
had  Deen  associated  with  d  Alembert  and  the  philosophers  generally,  but  his  mind 
was  more  of  the  cast  of  Rousseau's  than  theirs.  This  celebrated  idyll  was  the 
result  of  his  voyage  to  Mauritius  some  years  before.] 

'[The  most  scrupulous  verifier  of  facts  need  not  feel  compelled  to  read  *Les 
Amours  du  Chevalier  de  Faublas,'  a  loathsome  production.  I'here  is  an  edition  as 
late  as  1808  in  thirteen  very  small  volumes.  It  is  perhaps  even  more  absurd  to 
call  Faublas  than  Paul  et  Virginie  the  "last  speech  of  old  feudal  France." 
Faublas  is  more  foimded  on  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  the  dirtier  parts  of  Aphra  Behn, 
than  on  an3rthing  particularly  feudal.  Neither  Saint-Pierre  nor  Louvet  belonged  by 
the  slightest  affinity  to  any  class  which  could  by  any  twisting  be  described  as 
*  feudal.'  Louvet  was  the  son  of  a  Paris  shopkeeper  and  perpetrated  Faublas  at 
the  age  of  27 :  the  Revolution  opened  for  him  a  political  career  as  late  as  '92 :  he 
was  the  editor  of  the  *  Sentinelle '  and  attached  himself  to  the  Rolands.  In  '9a  as 
deputy  to  the  Convention  he  displayed  more  courage,  if  greater  folly,  than  the  rest 
of  his  (Girondin)  party.  It  was  he  who  led  the  attack  on  Robespierre  in  Oct.  '92. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Gironde,  he  escaped  from  Paris  but  returned  in  secret  and 
managed  to  remain  concealed  there  for  three  months  and  then  to  escape  to 
Switzerland.  In  '95  he  masqueraded  as  a  leader  of  the  restored  Girondins  in  the 
Convention ;  and  made  several  voluble  speeches,  but  he  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  practical  statesmen  of  that  year,  and  was  baited  by  the  jeunesse  dorie. 
He  died  in  '97.] 
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wholesome  Nature  in  unequal  conflict  with  diseased  perfidious 
Art ;  cannot  escape  from  it  in  the  lowest  hut,  in  the  remotest 
island  of  the  sea.  Ruin  and  death  must  strike  down  the  loved 
one ;  and,  what  is  most  significant  of  all,  death  even  here  not 
hy  necessity  but  by  etiquette.  What  a  world  of  prurient  cor- 
ruption lies  visible  in  that  super-sublime  of  modesty !  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  our  good  Saint- Pierre  is  musical,  poetical  though 
most  morbid :  we  will  call  his  Book  the  swan-song  of  old  dying 
France. 

Louvet's,  again,  let  no  man  account  musicaL  Truly,  if  this 
wretched  Fauhlas  is  a  death-speech,  it  is  one  under  the  gallows, 
and  by  a  felon  that  does  not  repent.  Wretched  cloaca  of  a 
Book ;  without  depth  even  as  a  cloaca  /  What  '  picture  o^ 
French  society  '  is  here  ?  Picture  properly  of  nothing,  if  not  of 
the  mind  that  gave  it  out  as  some  sort  of  picture.  Yet  symptom 
of  much ;  above  all,  of  the  world  that  could  nourish  itself  thereon. 
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THE  PARLEMENT  OF  PARIS 

CHAPTER  I 
DISHONOURED  BILLS 

While  the  unspeakable  confusion  is  everywhere  weltering  within^ 
^and  through  so  many  cracks  in  the  sur&cesulphur-smoke  is 
/  issuing^  the  question  arises :  Thrmigh,whnt  crevice  will  the  main_ 
Explosion  carry  itself?  ^Through  which  of  the  old  craters  or 
chimneys ;  or  must  it,  at  once^ fjoycDajaLnew  crater^for  itself?  In 
ierCly' SoHely"*Krr--stit5h^  chimneys,  are  Institutions  serving  as 
such :  even  Constantinople  is  not  without  its  safety-valves ;  there 
too  Discontent  can  vent  Itself, — ^in  material  fire  ;  by  the  number 
of  nocturnal  conflagrations,  or  of  hanged  bakers,  the  Reigning 
Power  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  change  course  accord- 
ing to  these. 

We  may  say  that  this  French  Explosion  will  doubtless  first 
try  all  the  old  Institutions  of  escape  ;  for  by  each  of  these  there 
is,  or  at  least  there  used  to  be,  some  communication  with  the 
interior  deep ;  they  are  national  Institutions  in  virtue  of  that. 
Had  they  even  become  personal  Institutions,  and  what  we  can 
call  choked  up  from  their  original  uses,  there  nevertheless  must 
the  impediment  be  weaker  than  elsewhere.     Through  which  of 
J    them  then?     AnjofcsfirzfiJLjnight  have  guessed  J  Through  thg 
.        Law  Parlem.ent&4i--aboY£.AU,  through  the  Parlement  of  Paris. 
^        Men,  though  never  so  thickly  clad  in  dignities,  sit  not  inacces- 
sible to  the  influences  of  their  time  ;  especially  men  whose  life  is 
3  business  ;  who  at  all  turns,  were  it  even  from  behind  judgment- 
seats,  have  come  in  contact  with  the  actual  workings  of  the 
^  [The  Law  Parlements :  see  Appendix  on  "  Judicial  System  ".] 
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world.  The  Counsellor  of  Parlement^  the  President  himself^ 
who  has  bought  his  place  with  hard  money  that  he  might  be^ 
looked  up  to  by  his  fellow-creatures^  how  shall  he^  in  all 
Philosophe-soir^es^  and  saloons  of  elegant  culture,  become  notable 
as  a  Friend  of  Darkness  ?  Among  the  Paris  Long-robes  there 
may  be  more  than  one  patriotic  Malesherbes,^  whose  rule  is 
conscience  and  the  public  good ;  there  are  clearly  more  than  ^» 
one  hotheaded  D'Espr^menil,^  to  whose  confused  thought  any 
loud  reputation  of  the  Brutus  sort  may  seem  glorious.  The 
Lepelletiers,^  Lamoignons  *  have  titles  and  wealth  ;  yet,  at  Court, 
are  only  styled  '  Noblesse  of  the  Robe.'  There  are  Duports  ^  of 
deep  scheme ;  Fr6teaus,^  Sabatiers,^  of  incontinent  tongue :  all 
nursed  more  or  less  on  the  milk  of  the  Contrat  Social.  Nay,  for  "yg 
the  whole  Body,  is  not  this  patriotic  opposition  also  a  fighting 
for  oneself?  Awake,  Parlement  of  Par^,  renew  thy  long  war£Eire  ! 
Was  not   the   Parlement    Maupeou  abolished   with   ignominy.^ 

^  [Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes  was  born  in  172 1,  son  of  that  Lamoignon  who 
was  chajicellor  in  1750.  He  rose  to  be  Premier  Pri^ident  of  the  Cour  des  Aides; 
was  Minister  of  the  Maison  du  Roi,  1775 — 6,  and  again,  1787 — 8.  Ch6rest  strongly 
insists  that  his  influence  was  one  of  weakness  in  the  ministry,  his  sympathies  bemg 
too  much  with  the  Parlement  to  allow  him  to  advise  strong  measures ;  yet  he  had 
the  ear  of  the  King  far  more  than  Brienne  or  his  own  cousin  Lamoignon.  He  was 
al^cmt  from  Paris,  1789 — 92,  and  only  returned  to  defend  the  King  on  his  trial, 
(Dec.  nth  '92).  He  retired  to  the  country  after  the  King's  death,  but  was  arrested, 
December  '93,  with  his  whole  family,  and  guillotined  April  22nd  '94.] 

*puval  d'6pr6mesnil  was  bom  in  1746  at  Pondich^ry,  his  father  being  the 
son-in-law  of  Dupleix.  His  first  fame  was  won  in  his  furious  attacks  on  the  Queen 
in  the  necklace  case.  He  was  a  Mesmerist  and  a  Cagliostrian,  leader  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Parlement  in  resistance  to  Louis*  reforms,  1787-8  :  deputy 
from  the  Noblesse  of  Paris  to  the  States-General  and  a  leader  of  the  extreme  right 
therein :  retired  to  Normandy  in  1792,  arrested  December  '93,  guillotined  April 
'94.] 

•[Lepelletier,  vid.  infr.y  p.  420.] 

^[Lamoignon,  vid.  infr.,  p.  96.] 

^[Adrien  Duport,  bom  at  Paris  1759,  also  a  leader  of  the  younger  judges' 
opposition  1788,  deputy  for  Noblesse  of  Paris  to  States-General,  and  a  member  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Constituent  Assembly;  became  closely  associated 
with  Bamave  and  the  leaders  of  the  Feuillant  party  in  '91 ;  fled  after  August  loth, 
returned  to  France  after  Thermidor,  died  1798  again  in  exile.] 

•[Fr6teau  de  Saint-Just,  born  at  Paris  1754,  also  a  leader  of  the  Parlement  in 
opposition,  and  deputy  to  States-General  for  Noblesse  of  Paris ;  guillotined  June 
1794.] 

^[Sabatier  de  Cabre,  Clerical  Councillor  of  the  Parlement;  closely  lU  with 
Fr6teau  de  S^int-Just,  and  one  of  the  claimants  for  the  honour  of  demanding  States- 
General  in  the  Parlement  (July  i6th  '87),  vid,  infr.,  p.  io6.] 

VOL.    I.  6 
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Not  now  hast  thou  to  dread  a  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  crack  of  his 
whip,  and  his  Olympian  looks ;  not  now  a  Richeheu  and  Bastilles  : 
no,  the  whole  Nation  is  behind  thee.  Thou  too  (O  heavens !) 
mayest  become  a  Political  Power ;  and  with  the  shakings  of  thy 
horse-hair  wig,  shake  principalities  and  dynasties,  like  a  very 
Jove  with  his  ambrosial  curls  ! 

Light  i)J4  ^*  ^^  Maurepas,  since  the  end  of  1781,  has  been 
fixed  in  the  frost  of  death :  ''  Nevermore,"  said  the  good  Louis, 
'^flhall.I  hear  his  step  in  the  room  there  overhead j^*  hisTigKT 
jc^tif^  ^T^^  gy^^jngB-i>rft  ^^^^^^^»^^  No  more  can  the  impor- 
tunate reality  be  hidden  by  pleasant  wit,  and  to-day's  etil  be  deftly 
rolled  over  upon  to-morrow.  The  morrow  itself  has  arrived ; 
and  now  nothing  but  a  solid  phlegmatic  M.  de  Vergennes  sits 
there,  in  dull  matter  of  fisict,  like  some  dull  punctual  Clerk 
(which  he  originally  was) ;  admits  what  cannot  be  denied,  let 
the  remedy  come  whence  it  will.^  In  him  is  no  remedy ;  only 
clerklike  '  despatch  of  business  *  according  to  routine.  The  poor 
King,  grown  older  yet  hardly  more  -experienced,  must  himself, 
with  such  no-&culty  as  he  has,  begin  governing ;  wherein  also 
his  Queen  ¥dll  give  help.  Bright  Queen,  with  her  quick  clear 
glances  and  impulses ;  clear,  and  even  noble  ;  but  ail-too  super- 
ficial, vehement-shallow,  for  that  work !  To  govern  France  were 
such  a  problem;  and  now  it  has  groMH  well-nigh  too  hard  to 
govern  even  the  CEil-de-BcEuf.  For  if  a  distressed  People  has 
its  cry,  so  likewise,  and  more  audibly,  has  a  bereaved  Court.  To 
the  CEil-de-Boeuf  it  remains  inconceivable  how,  in  a  France  of 
such  resources,  the  Horn  of  Plenty  should  run  dry :  did  it  not 
use  to  flow  ?  Nevertheless  Necker,  with  his  revenue  of  parsimony, 
has  '  suppressed  above  six  hundred  places,'  before  the  Courtiers 

^[Vergennes.  There  is  no  particular  ground  for  calling  Vergennes  *dull,' 
except  the  fact  that  the  diplomacy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  best  masters,  was  dull  to  Carlyle's  mind.  Vergennes  was  the  last  of  that 
great  school  of  French  diplomatists  which  had  been  trained  by  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin  to  parler  d  V Europe  en  mattre,  but  at  the  same  time  to  agisser  en 
politique.  His  successes  as  ambassador  at  Constantinople  and  Stockholm  led  to 
his  appointment  as  Foreign  minister  in  1774.  He  was  eminently  successful  in 
keeping  the  peace  oh  the  Continent  during  the  American  war,  and  in  rebuilding 
the  French  interests  in  Holland,  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  ministry.] 
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could  oust  him ;  parsimooious  finance-pedant  as  he  was.  Again, 
a  militaiy  pedant,  Saint-Germain,^  with  his  Prussian  manoeuvres ; 
with  his  Prussian  notions,  as  if  merit  and  not  coat-of-arms  should 
be  the  rule  of  promotion,  has  disaffected  military  men ;  the 
Mousquetaires,  with  much  else  are  suppressed :  for  he  too  was 
one  of  your  suppressors;  and  unsettling  and  oversetting,  did 
mere  mischief — ^to  the  CEil-de-Boeuf.  Complaints  abound  ;  scar- 
city, anxiety:  it  is  a  changed  CEil-de-Bceuf.  Besenval  says, 
already  in  these  years  (1781)  there  was  such  a  melancholy  (such 
a  trisiesse)  about  Court,  compared  with  former  days,  as  made  it 
quite  dispiriting  to  look  upon. 

No  wonder  that  the  CEil-de-Boeuf  feels  melancholy,  when  you 
are  suppressing  its  places !  Not  a  place  can  be  suppressed,  but 
some  purse  is  the  lighter  for  it ;  and  more  than  one  heart  the 
heavier ;  for  did  it  not  employ  the  working-classes  too, — manu&c- 
turers,  male  and  female,  of  laces,  ess^tices ;  of  Pleasure  generally, 
whosoever  could  manufacture  Pleasure  ?  Miserable  economies ; 
never  felt  over  Twenty-five  Millions  !  So,  however,  it  goes  on : 
and  is  not  yet  ended.  Few  years  more  and  the  Wolf-hounds 
shall  fall  suppressed,  the  Bear-hounds,^  the  Falconry ;  places  shall 
fall,  thick  as  autumnal  leaves.  Duke  de  Polignac  demonstrates, 
to  the  complete  silencing  of  ministerial  logic,  that  his  place 
cannot  be  abolished ;  then  gallantly,  turning  to  the  Queen, 
surrenders  it,  since  her  Majesty  so  wishes.  Less  chivalrous  was 
Duke  de  Coigny,  and  yet  not  luckier:  "We  got  into  a  real 
quarrel,  Coigny  and  I,"  said  King  Louis ;  "  but  if  he  had  even 

*[The  Comte  de  Saint-Germain  was  by  no  means  the  mere  military  pedant ;  he 
had  it  is  true  been  fascinated  by  the  Prussian  model,  and  sought  to  introduce 
manceuvres  and  a  stiff  drill,  alien  to  the  free  and  intelligent  spirit  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  old  French  army ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  carried  on  all  Choiseul's  work 
<^  reorgs^iisation  in  the  best  possible  way.  He  was  an  old  man  at  the  time  of 
his  ministry,  Oct  1775 — Sept  '77»  ^"^d  ^cd  1778,  so  he  is  rather  out  of  place 
in  this  chapter.] 

*[SiCf  but  obviously  should  be  *  boar-hounds  * ;  by  a  royal  edict  Aug.  9th  1787, 
the  Grande  Fauconnerie,  the  LouveUrie  and  the  Vautrait  (i.e.  the  boar-hounds)  are 
suppressed.  See  *R^glement  du  Roi  sur  quelques  d^penses  de  sa  maison/  etc., 
British  Museum,  804.  e. ,  10  (2).  But  Dunoyer  de  Noirmont,  Hist,  de  la  Chasse 
en  France,  I  360,  says  that  the  Fauconniers  appeared  with  their  hawks  on  their 
wrists  at  the  opening  of  the  States-General  in  1789.  Louis  XVI. 's  favourite  sport 
was  stag-huntii^ ;  he  had  some  stag  hounds  measuring  as  much  as  twenty-five 
inches  in  height  See  Colonel  Thornton's  Sporting  Tour  in  France  (London, 
1806),  ii.  248.  etc.] 
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struck  me^  I  could  not  have  blamed  him."  ^  In  regard  to  such 
matters  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  Baron  Besenval,^  with 
that  frankness  of  speech  which  stamps  the  independent  man, 
plainly  assures  her  Majesty  that  it  is  frightful  (affreux);  "you 
go  to  bed,  and  are  not  sure  but  you  shall  rise  impoverished  on 
the  morrow  :  one  might  as  well  be  in  Turkey."  It  is  indeed  a 
dog's  life. 

How  singular  this  perpetual  distress  of  the  royal  treasury! 
And  yet  it  is  a  thing  not  more  incredible  than  undeniable.  A 
thing  mournfully  true :  the  stumbling-block  <m  which  all  Ministers 
successively  stumble,  and  falL  Be  it  '  want  of  fiscal  genius,'  or 
some  &r  other  want,  there  is  the  palpablest  discrepancy  between 
Revenue. and  Expenditure  ;  a  Deficit  of  the  Revenue  :  you  must 
'  choke  (combler)  the  Deficit,*  or  else  it  will  swallow  you  !  This  is 
the  stem  problem ;  hopeless  seemingly  as  squaring  of  the  circle. 
Controller  Joly  de  Fleury,*  who  succeeded  Necker,  could  do 
nothing  with  it ;  nothing  but  propose  loans,  which  were  tardily 
filled  up  ;  impose  new  taxes,  unproductive  of  money,  productive 
of  clamour  and  discontent.  As  little  could  Controller  d'Ormesson 
do,  or  even  less ;  for  if  Joly  maintained  himself  beyond  year 
and  day,  D'Ormesson  reckons  only  by  months  :  till  '  the  King 
purchased  Rambouillet  without  consulting  him,'  which  he  took 
as  a  hint  to  withdraw.     And  so,  towards  the  end  of  1783,  matters 

1  Besenval,  iii.  255-8.  [This  story  is  put  in  its  wrong  place :  the  event  occurred 
in  August  1787,  as  the  result  of  some  of  Lomtoie's  ' '  economies,"  together  with  the 
remonstrance  of  Besenval  to  the  Queen  (see  Besenval  in  loc.  cit.).'\ 

2  [Besenval  was  a  Swiss  baron,  bom  1722  ;  his  father  was  a  Colonel  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  of  Louis  XV.  He  served  in  the  Austrian  Succession  and  the  Seven  Years' 
Wars,  and  was  now  commander  of  the  troops  in  Paris :  after  his  failure  to  keep 
order  on  the  Bastille  day  he  ran  away,  was  arrested,  tried  by  the  Chdtelet  and 
acquitted.  He  died  in  concealment  in  Paris  1794.  His  memoirs  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  bitter  hostility  to  the  Queen.  Carlyle  has  wisely  used  them 
only  for  picturesque  touches  and  anecdotes,  in  which  they  abound.] 

*  [Joly  de  Fleury.  The  fierce  criticism  of  Weber  (M6m.  i.  147)  on  this  man  as 
'  an  obscurantist '  is  probably  not  undeserved.  He  was  of  a  legal  family  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Conseil  d^Atat  for  some  time  ;  and  his  nomination  to  the 
Controllership  was  the  last  act  of  Maurepas'  life.  Joly  honestly  avowed  that  he 
was  unequal  to  the  task  and,  though  Vergennes  (who  succeeded  to  Louis'  con- 
fidence on  the  death  of  Maurepas)  did  his  best  to  support  him,  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  d'Ormesson  March  1783.  He  died  in  1802.  D'Ormesson's  short  tenure 
of  office  was  signalised  by  the  gross  blunder  of  borrowing  a  large  sum  from  the 
Caisse  tPEscompte,  which  led  to  the  first  suspension  of  its  cash  pa3rments,  Sept. 
27th  '83.] 
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threaten  to  come  to  a  still-stand.  Vain  seems  human  ingenuity. 
In  vain  has  our  newly-devised  '  Council  of  Finances  •  struggled^ 
our  Intendants  of  Finance,  Controller-General  of  Finances : 
there  are  unhappily  no  Finances  to  control.  Fatal  paralysis 
invades  the  social  movement ;  clouds,  of  blindness  or  of  black- 
ness, envelope  us  :  are  we  breaking  down,  then,  into  the  black 
horrors  of  National  Bankruptcy  ? 

Great  is  Bankruptcy  :  the  great  bottomless  gulf  into  which  all 
Falsehoods,  public  and  private,  do  sink,  disappearing ;  whither,^ 
from  the  first  origin  of  them,  they  were  all  doomed.     For  Nature  j 
is  true  and  not  a  lie.     No  lie  you  can  speak  or  act  but  it  will  come, 
after  longer  or  shorter  circulation,  like  a  Bill  drawn  on  Nature's  ^-v 
Reality,  and  be  presented  there  for  payment, — ^with  the  answer,   ^-^ 
No  effects.     Pity  only  that  it  often  had  so  long  a  circulation  :  that  ^ 
the  original  forger  were  so  seldom  he  who  bore  the  final  smart    *^ 
of  it !     Lies,  and  the  burden  of  evil  they  bring,  are  passed  on  ; 
shifted  from  back  to  back,  and  from  rank  to  rank  ;  and  so  land 
ultimately  on  the  dumb  lowest  rank,  who  with  spade  and  mattock,   r\ 
with  sore  heart  and  empty  wallet,  daily  come  in  contact  with — ^ 
reality,  and  can  pass  the  cheat  no  ftirther. 

Observe  nevertheless  how,  by  a  just  compen^ting  law,  if  the 
lie  with  its  burden  (in  this  confused  whirlpool  of  Society)  sinks       ^ 
and  is  shifted  ever  downwards,  then  in  return  the  distress  of  it     ^^ 
rises  ever  upwards  and  upwards.     Whereby,  after  the  long  pining 
and  demi-starvation  of  those  Twenty  Millions,  a  Duke  de  Coigny     ' 
and  his  Majesty  come  also  to  have  their  'real  quarrel. '^'    Such  is 
the  law  of  just  Nature  ;  bringing^^  though  at  long  intervals,  and  ^ 
were  it  only  by  Bankruptcy,  matters  round  again  to  the  mark.     «% 

But  with  a  Fortunatus'%  Purse  in  its  pocket,  through  what    Ji 
length  of  time  might  not  almost  any  Falsehood  last !     Your! 
Society,  your  Household,  practical  or  spiritual  Arrangement,  is  i 
untrue,  unjust,  offensive  to  the  eye  of  God  and  man.     Never- 
theless its  hearth  is  warm,  its  larder  well  replenished  :  the  in- 
numerable  Swiss  of  Heaven,  with  a  kind  of  natural  loyalty,^    t 
gather  round  it ;  will  prove,  by  pamphleteering,  musketeering,  J^  ■ 
thi^t  it  is  a  truth  5  or  if  not  an  unmixed  (unearthly,  impossible)      / 
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Truth,  then  better,  a  wholesomely  attempered  one  (as  wind  is 
-^  the  shorn  lamb),  and  works  well.  Changed  outlook,  however, 
I  when  purse  and  larder  grow  empty  !  Was  your  Arrangement  so 
true,  so  accordant  to  Nature's  wajrs,  then  how,  in  the  name  of 

^  -wonder,  has  Nature,  with  her  infinite  bounty,  come  to  leave  it 
£Eimishing  there  ?  To  all  men,  to  all  women  and  all  children,  it 
is  now  indubitable  that  your  Arrangement  wasjalse.  Honour 
to  Bankruptcy ;  ever  righteous  on  the  great  scale,  though  in 
detail  it  is  so  cruel !     Under  all  Falsehoods  it  works,  unweariedly 

\  mining.  No  Falsehood,  did  it  rise  heaven-high  and  cover  the 
world,  but  Bankruptcy,  one  day,  will  sweep  it  down,  and  make 
us  free  of  it. 

CHAPTER  II 

CONTROLLER  OALONNE 

Under  such  circumstances  of  tristesse,  obstruction  and  sick  lan- 
guor, when  to  an  exasperated  Court  it  seems -as  if  fiscal  genius 
liad  departed  from  among  men,  -whaiLApparition  could  be  wel- 
.^comer  than  that  of  M.  de  Calonne  ?  ^     Calonne,  a  man  of  indisput- 

^  [Calonne,  bom  in  1734  at  Douai,  Procureur-GirUral  in  the  Parlemcnt  of  Lille, 
Jntendant  in  Lorraine  and  Flanders,  and  Maitre  des  Requites.  It  was  on  the  fall  of 
d'Ormesson  that  Lom^nie  de  Brienne  was  first  *  run  *  for  the  ministry  by  Mercy  and 
the  Queen,  but  in  vain.  When  Calonne  took  office  the  Queen  was  at  first  strongly 
opposed  to  him,  but  this  feeling  gradually  wore  off.  Carlyle  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  edge  of  doing,  by  implication,  some  measure  of  justice  to  Calonne ;  and  indeed, 
though  he  cannot  be  wholly  whitewashed,  much  has  been  recently  said  for  him  and 
probably  more  will  yet  be  said ;  by  far  the  best  account  may,  I  think,  be  found  in 
the  first  vol.  of  Ch6rest,  and  the  third  of  M.  Louis  de  Lom^nie's  *  Les  Mirabeau  * 
(Paris,  1889 — 91).  The  leading  points  in  his  favour  are  these  :  (i.)  Calonne  did  not 
create  but  inherited  from  Necker  the  system  of  loans,  and  the  habit  of  tampering 
with  the  Stock  Exchange  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  State  securities ;  (ii.)  the 
accusations  of  peculation  brought  against  Calonne  are  supported  by  no  evidence, 
and  were  only  brought  forward  in  the  Notables  as  a  last  means  of  removing  him  : 
he  left  office  poorer  than  he  entered  it ;  (iii.)  there  is  no  sort  of  evidence  for  Louis 
Blanc's  absurd  view  that  Calonne  created  a  chaos,  in  order  to  force  on  a  Revolution  ; 
(iv.)  Mirabeau,  who  had  grossly  flattered  him  when  in  power,  did  everything 
possible  to  blacken  his  character  after  his  fall ;  (v.)  Calonne  overvalued  the  power  of 
credit,  and  perhaps  overvalued  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  country,  while  he 
certainly  undervalued  the  danger  of  making  enemies  at  Versailles  and  Paris.  He 
belonged  to  no  party  and  took  no  pains  to  make  one  for  himself ;  rather,  like  Tur- 
got,  he  trusted  to  the  King  and  was  shamefully  deserted  by  him — and  in  this 
case  with  less  excuse,  for  Louis  had  by  this  time  had  two  experiences  of  the 
consequences  of  deserting  a  reforming  minister.  There  remams  however  the 
point  of  Calonne's  change  of  front  in  1786,  from  a  financier  of  the  Ancien  Rigime 
tout  pur  to  a  reformer  like  Turcot     I  am  content  to  believe  this  change  to  have 
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able  genius ;  even  fiscal  genius^  more  or  less ;  of  experieace  both 
in  managing  Finance  and  Parlements^  for  he  has  been  Intendant 
at  Metz^  at  Lille  ;  Ring's  Procureur  at  DouaL  A  man  of  weighty 
connected  with  the  moneyed  classes ;  of  unstained  name, — if  it 
were  not  some  peccadillo  (of  showing  a  Client's  Letter)  in  that  old 
D' Aiguillon-La  Chalotais  business,  as  good  as  forgotten  now.  He 
has  kinsmen  of  heavy  purse,  felt  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Our 
Foulons,^  Berthiers  ^  intrigue  for  him  : — old  Foulon,  who  has  now 
nothing  to  do  but  intrigue ;  who  is  known  and  even  seen  tp  be 
what  they  call  a  scoimdrel;  but  of  unmeasured  wealth;  who, 
from  Commissariat-clerk  which  he  once  was,  may  hope,  some 
think,  if  the 'game  go  right,  to  be  Minister  himself  one  day. 

Such  propping  and  backing  has  M.  de  Calonne ;  and  then 
intrinsically  such  qualities !  Hope  radiates  from  his  face ;  per- 
suasion hangs  on  his  tongue.  For  all  straits  he  has  present 
remedy,  and  will  make  the  world  roll  on  wheels  before  him. 
On  the  3d  of  November  17 S3,  the  CEil-de-Boeuf  rejoices  in  its 
new  Controller-General.  Calonne  also  shall  have  trial ;  Calonne 
also,  in  his  way,  as  Turgot  and  Necker  had  done  in  theirs,  shall 
forward  the  consummation;  suffuse,  with  one  other  flush  of 
brilliancy,  our  now  too  leaden-coloured  Era  of  Hope,  and  wind 
it  up— into  fulfilment. 

Great,  in  any  case,  is  the  felicity  of  the  CEil-de-Boeuf.  Stingi- 
ness has  fled  from  these  royal  abodes :  suppression  ceases ;  your 
Besenval  may  go  peaceably  to  sleep,  sure  that  he  shall  awake 
unplundered.  Smiling  Plenty,  as  if  conjured  by  some  enchanter, 
has  returned ;  scatters  contentment  from  her  new-flowing  horn. 

been  one  of  conviction.  He  retired  to  Lorraine  on  his  dismissal  in  1787,  and  emi- 
grated :  in  179 1  he  appears  as  the  adviser  of  the  Amigris  at  Coblentz,  and  this  has 
probably  blackened  his  name  in  French  history.  He  returned  to  France  1802  and 
died  in  the  same  year.] 

1  [Foulon  was  born  1715,  and  was  IntendanUGiniral  of  the  army  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  at  this  time  (1783)  a  serious  candir 
date  for  the  ministry  himself,  mainly  owing  to  his  great  experience ;  and  was  agaiik 
a  candidate  in  July  '89.     Massacred  July  22nd  '89.] 

*  [Berthier,  or  Bertier  de  Sauvigny,  was  Intendant  of  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  and  had  been  most  active  in  attempting  to  tide  over  the  distress  in 
the  dreadful  winter  of  1788.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Foulon  and  was  massacred 
immediately  after  him,  July  '89.] 
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And  mark  what  suavity  of  manners !  A  bland  smile  distinguishes 
our  Controller :  to  all  men  he  listens  with  an  air  of  interest,  nay 
of  anticipation ;  makes  their  own  wish  clear  to  themselves,  and 
grants  it ;  or  at  least,  grants  conditional  promise  of  it.  ''  I  fear 
this  is  a  matter  of  difficulty/'  said  her  Majesty. — ''Madame," 
answ«*ed  the  ControUer,  *'  if  it  is  but  difficult,  it  is  done  ;  if  it  is 
impossible,  it  shall  be  done  {se  ferd)"  A  man  of  such  '  &cility  * 
withal.  To  observe  him  in  the  pleasure-vortex  of  society,  which 
none  partakes  of  with  more  gusto,  you  might  ask.  When  does  he 
work  ?  And  yet  his  work,  as  we  see,  is  never  behindhand ;  above 
all,  the  fruit  of  his  work :  ready  money.  Truly  a  man  of  incred- 
ible facility ;  facile  action,  facile  elocution,  fecile  thought :  how, 
in  mild  suasion,  philosophic  depth  sparkles  up  from  him,  as  mere 
wit  and  lambent  sprightliness ;  and  in  her  Majesty's  Soir6es,  with 
the  weight  of  a  world  lying  on  him,  he  is  the  delight  of  men 
and  women !  By  what  magic  does  he  accomplish  miracles  ?  By 
the  only  true  magic,  that  of  genius.  Men  name  him '  the  Minister ;' 
as  indeed,  when  was  there  another  sucn  i*  CrooiL^  Lhiugs  are 
begOme  sttSTghrby  him,  rough  places  plain ;  and  over  the  CEil- 
de-Boeuf  there  rests  an  unspeakable  sunshine. 

Nay,  in  seriousness,  let  no  man  say  that  Calonne  had  not 
genius :  genius  for  Persuading ;  before  all  things,  for  Borrowing. 
With  the  skilftdest  judicious  appliances  of  underhand  money,  he 
keeps  the  Stock-Exchanges  flourishing ;  ^  so  that  Loan  after  Loan 
is  filled  up  as  soon  as  opened.  '  Calculators  likely  to  know '  ^ 
have  calculated  that  he  spent,  in  extraordinaries,  '  at  the  rate  of 
one  million  daily ; '  which  indeed  is  some  fifty  thousand  poimds 
sterling :  but  did  he  not  procure  something  with  it ;  namely  peace 
and  prosperity,  for  the  time  being?  Philosophedom  grumbles 
and  croaks ;  buys,  as  we  said,  80,000  copies  of  Necker's  new 

^  [Agiotage  (stock  jobbing)  is  derived  from  the  Italian  Aggio.  During  the 
Revolution  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  became  a  great  scandal,  and 
especially  after  values  had  received  a  severe  shock  from  the  depreciation  of  the 
Assignat.  The  Convention  decimated  the  professional  agioteurs  mercilessly,  but 
the  close  of  the  Terror  was  followed  by  a  frightful  outburst  of  speculation.  The 
Bourse  was  at  first  located  in  the  Palais  Mazarin ;  under  the  Directory  it  was  in 
the  Church  des  Petits  P^res.] 

'Besenval,  iii.  216. 
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book :  ^  but  Nonpareil  Calonne,  in  her  Majesty's  Apartment,  with 
the  glittering  retinue  of  Dukes,  Duchesses,  and  mere  happy 
admiring  faces,  can  let  Necker  and  Philosophedom  croak. 

The  misery  is^,^irh  a  time  cannot  1a«t ! Sqn*n<i^ring^  stnA 

Payment  by  Loan  is  no  way  to  choke  a  Deficit.  Neither  is  oil 
tne  substance  tor  quenching  conflagrations ; — alas  no.  only  £ae 
assuaging  them,  not  permanently !  To  the  Nonpareil  himself,  who 
wanted  not  insight,  it  is  clear  at  intervals,  and  dimly  certain  at 
all  times,  that  his  trade  is  by  nature  temporary,  growing  daily 
more  difficult ;  that  changes  incalculable  lie  at  no  great  distance. 
Apart  from  financial  Deficit,  the  world  is  wholly  in  such  a  new- 
fistngled  humour ;  all  things  working  loose  from  their  old  fasten- 
ings, towards  new  issues  and  combinations.  There  is  not  a  dwarf 
jokei,  a  cropt  Brutus'-head,  or  Anglomaniac  horseman  rising  on 
his  stirrups,  that  does  not  betoken  change.  But  what  then  ? 
The  day,  in  any  case,  passes  pleasantly ;  for  the  morrow,  if  the 
morrow  come,  there  shall  be  counsel  too.  Once  mounted  (by 
munificence,  suasion,  magic  of  genius)  high  enough  in  favour  with 
the  CEil-de-BoBuf,  with  the  King,  Queen,  Stock-Exchange,  and 
so  &r  as  possible  with  all  men,  a  Nonpareil  Controller  may  hope 
to  go  careering  through  the  Inevitable,  in  some  unimagined  way, 
as  handsomely  as  another. 

At  all  events,  for  these  three  miraculous  years,  it  has  been 
expedient  heaped  on  expedient :  till  now,  with  such  cumulation 
and  height,  the  pile  topples  perilous.  And  here  has  this 
world's-wonder  of  a  Diamond  Necklace  brought  it  at  last  to  the 
clear  verge  of  tumbling.  Genius  in  that  direction  can  no  more : 
mounted  high  enough,  or  not  mounted,  we  must  fare  forth. 
Hardly  is  poor  Rohan,  the  Necklace-Cardinal,  safely  bestowed  in 
the  Auvergne  Mountains,  Dame  de  la  Motte  (unsafely)  in  the 
Salp^tri^re,^  and  that  mournful  business  hushed  up,  when  our 

^[i.e.  L' Administration  des  Finances,  vid,  supr.^  p.  6i,  note.] 

'  [Mme  de  la  Motte  escaped  from  the  Salpitriire  in  Feb.  1787.    The  Queen 

charitably  sent  her  money,  and  induced  Mme  de  Lamballe  to  go  and  see  her  in 

prison  ;  this  was  twisted  by  the  scandal  mongers  of  the  day  into  a  fable  that  the 

Queen  was  guilty,  and  was  attempting  to  buy  La  Motte's  silence.    La  Motte  was 
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sanguine  Controller  once  more  astonishes  the  world.  An  ex- 
pedient^ unheard  of  for  these  hundred  and  sixty  years,  has  been 
propounded ;  and,  by  dint  of  suasion  (for  his  light  audacity,  his 
hope  and  eloquence  are  matchless)  has  been  got  adopted, — 
Convocation  of  the  Notables^ 

Let  notable  persons,  the  actual  or  virtual  rulers  of  their  dis- 
tricts, be  summoned  from  all  sides  of  France :  let  a  true  tale,  of 
his  Majesty's  patriotic  purposes  and  wretched  pecuniary  impossi- 
bilities, be  suasively  told  them ;  and  then  the  questicm  put : 
What  are  we  to  do  ?  Surely  to  adopt  healing  measures ;  such 
as  the  magic  of  genius  will  unfold ;  such  as,  once  sanctioned  by 
Notables,  all  Parlements  and  all  men  must,  with  more  or  less 
reluctance,  submit  to. 

CHAPTER  III  '^^^ 

THE  NOTABLES 

Here  then  is  verily  a  sign  and  wonder;  visible  to  the  whole 
world ;  bodeful  of  much.  The  CEil-de-Boeuf  dolorously  grumbles ; 
were  we  not  well  as  we  stood, — quenching  conflagrations  by  oil  ? 
Constitutional  Philosophedom  starts  with  joyftil  surprise ;  stares 
eagerly  what  the  result  will  be.  The  public  creditor,  the  public 
debtor,  the  whole  thinking  and  thoughtless  public  have  their 
several  surprises,  joyful  or  sorrowful.  Count  Mirabeau,  who  has 
got  his  matrimonial  and  other  Lawsuits  huddled  up,  better  or 
worse ;  and  works  now  in  the  dimmest  element  at  Berlin  ;  compil- 
ing Prussian  Monarchies,  Pamphlets  On  Cagliostro  ;  writing,  with 
pay,  but  not  with  honourable  recognition,  innumerable  Despatches 
for  his  Government, — scents  or  descries  richer  quarry  from  afer. 
He,  like  an  eagle  or  vulture,  or  mixture  of  both,  preens  his 
wings  for  flight  homewards.^ 

M.  de  Calonne  has  stretched  out  an  Aaron's  Rod  over  France ; 
miraculous ;  and  is  summoning  quite  unexpected  things.     Auda- 

used  as  a  weapon  to  terrify  the  poor  Queen  [e.g.  by  d*Orl6ans)  as  late  as  Dec.  '90. 
See  Lafayette's  M^moires  et  Correspondance,  Paris,  1837 — 8,  iii.  157.  For  I<a 
Motte's  end,  vid.  infr.^  iu  290.] 

1  Fils  Adoptif ;  M6moires  de  Mirabeau,  t,  iv,  liv.  4  et  5. 
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city  and  hope  ahemate  in  him  with  misgivings;  though  the 
sanguine-valiant  side  carries  it.  Anon  he  writes  to  an  intimate 
friend,  "  Je  me  fais  pitid  h  moi-mSme  (I  am  an  object  of  pity  to 
myself) ; "  anon,  invites  some  dedicating  Poet  or  Poetaster  to 
sing  '  this  Assembly  of  the  Notables,  and  the  Revolution  that  is 
preparing/  ^  Preparing  indeed ;  and  a  matter  to  be  sung, — only 
not  till  we  have  seen  it,  and  what  the  issue  of  it  is.  In  deep 
obscure  unrest,  all  things  have  so  long  gone  rocking  and  sway- 
ing :  will  M.  de  Calonne,  with  this  his  alchemy  of  the  Notables, 
fasten  all  together  again,  and  get  new  revenues?  Or  wrench 
all  asunder ;  so  that  it  go  no  longer  rocking  and  swapng,  but 
clashing  and  colliding  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  bleak  short  days,  we  behold  men  of 
weighty  and  influence  threading  the  great  vortex  of  French 
Locomotion,  each  on  his  several  line,  from  all  sides  of  France, 
towards  the  Ch&teau  of  Versailles  :  summoned  thither  de  par  le 
rot.  There,  on  the  22nd  day  of  February  1787,  they  have  met^^ 
and  got  installedTNotables  to  the  numb^i  of  a  IluiiJied  «nd 
Thirty-seven,  as  we  count  them  name  .by  name :  ^  add  Seven 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  it  makes  the  round  Gross  of  Notables.  Men 
of  the  sword,  men  of  the  robe ;  Peers,  dignified  Clergy,  Parle- 
mentary  Presidents :  divided  into  Seven  Boards  (Bureauai) ;  under 

^  Biographie  Universelle,  §  Calonne  (by  Guizoi). 

2  Lacretelle,  vi.  140  [gives  an  actual  list  of  the  Notables]  ;  Montgaillard,  i.  347 
[summarises  them  as  39  peers  {i.e.  really  great  nobles,  for  the  so-called  *  twelve 
peers '  of  France  were  only  in  evidence  at  Coronations),  of  whom  3  were  bishops ; 
12  royal  councillors;  11  other  bishops;  37  members  of  'Sovereign  Courts' 
{vii.  Parlements,  etc. ) ;  t  Lieutenant  Civil  of  Paris ;  12  deputies  from  Pays  tTEtat; 
25  provincial  mayors,  etc. 

The  summons  for  the  Notables  was  issued  Dec.  29th.  Mirabeau  always  claimed 
that  he  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  it :  but  Calonne  seems  also  to  have  consulted 
Tsdleyrand.  The  King  consented  when  Vergennes  gave  his  approval.  Vergennes 
always  supported  Calonne,  and  his  death,  Feb.  6th,  was  a  ^eat  blow  to  the  minister. 
Mirom^nil  (the  Garde-des-Sceaux)  and  Breteuil  were  his  deadly  enemies  in  the 
ministry.  Calonne  had  fully  explained  the  deficit,  and  his  proposals  of  reform,  to 
the  King  in  Aug.  '86,  but  until  the  meeting  of  the  Notables  every  one  had  believed 
Neckcr's  Compte  Rendu  to  be  accurate.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  Assembly  was 
so  wholly  drawn  from  the  privileged  orders,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  made  as  a 
whole  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  equal  land  taxes,  only  to  their  own  competence 
for  consenting  to  such  a  measure.  But  thevAssembly  was  in  fact  moved  by  two 
parties  in  it,  (i.)  the  extreme  liberals  who  were  pleased  with  the  deficit  as  a  means 
of  wringing  concessions  from  the  Crown,  (ii. )  the  reactionary  party  led  by  Lom^nie 
destrous  omy  to  oust  Calonne  from  office.] 
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our  Seven  Princes  of  the  Blood,  Moi»ieur,  D' Artois,  Penthi^vte, 
and  the  rest ;  amcmg  whom  let  not  our  new  Duke  d'Orldans 
(for,  since  1785,  he  is  Chartres  no  longer)  be  forgotten.  Never 
yet  made  Admiral,  and  now  turning  the  comer  of  his  fortieth 
year,  with  spoiled  blood  and  prospects ;  ^  half- weary  of  a  wcwld 
which  is  more  than  half- weary  of  him,  Monseigneur's  ftiture  is 
most  questionable.  Not  in  illumination  and  insight,  not  even  in 
conflagration;  but,  as  was  said,  'in  dull  smoke  and  ashes  of 
outbumt  sensualities,'  does  he  live  and  digest.  Sumptuosity  and 
sordidness ;  revenge,  life-weariness,  ambition,  darkness,  putres- 
cence ;  and,  say,  in  sterling  money,  three  hundred  thousand 
a  year, — were  this  poor  Prince  once  to  burst  loose  from  his 
Court-moorings,  to  what  regions,  with  what  phenomena,  might 
he  not  sail  and  drift!  Happily  as  yet  he  'affects  to  hunt 
daily ; '  sits  there,  since  he  must  sit,  presiding  that  Bureau  of  his, 
with  dull  moon-visage,  dull  glassy  eyes,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
tedium  to  him. 

We  observe  finally,  that  Count  Mir^ibeau  has  actually  arrived. 
He  descends  from  Berlin,  on  the  scene  of  action ;  glares  into  it 
with  flashing  sun-glance ;  discerns  that  it  will  do  nothing  for 
him.  He  had  hoped  these  Notables  might  need  a  Secretary. 
They  do  need  one ;  but  have  fixed  on  Dupont  de  Nemours  5 
a  man  of  smaller  fame,  but  then  of  better ; — ^who  indeed,  as  his 
friends  often  hear,  labours  under  this  complaint,  surely  not  a 
universal  one,  of  having  'five  kings  to  correspond  with.'^  The 
pen  of  a  Mirabeau  cannot  become  an  official  one ;  nevertheless  it 
remains  a  pen.  In  defect  of  Secretaryship,  he  sets  to  denouncing 
Stock-brokerage  {Ddnondation  de  V Agiotage) ;  testifying,  as  his 
wont  is,  by  loud  bruit,  that  he  is  present  and  busy ; — ^till,  warned 
by  friend  Talleyrand,  and  even  by  Calonne  himself  underhand, 

*  [£)'Orl6ans*  character,  vid.  note  supr.,  p.  57.] 

'  Dumont,  Souvenirs  de  Mirabeau  (Paris,  1832),  p.  15.  [Dupont  de  Nemours 
was  the  fortner  Secretary  of  Turgot,  and  one  of  the  most  far-seeing  Frenchmen 
of  his  day  :  he  was  well  known  in  English  as  well  as  French  literary  circles,  was 
deputy  for  Nemours  to  the  States-General,  member  of  the  Directory  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine  1791— 2,  a  loyal  servant  of  the  constitutional  monarchy; 
remained  in  hiding  during  the  Terror,  and  criticised  the  actions  of  the  Directory 
with  great  freedom.  He  died  in  America  in  1817.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Malouet  and  Mallet  du  Pan.] 
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that  'a  seventeenth  LeUre-de-Cachet  may  be   launched  against 
him/  he  timefiilly  flits  over  the  marches. 

And  now,  in  stately  royal  apartments,^  as  Pictures  of  that  time 
still  represent  them^.  our  hundred  aJid  iUllji^Aiui  JtW^^'rlv^  "7f" 
cw^a^ed;  ready  to  hear  and  consider^  Contry^ler  rAlniin#>  i« 
dreadiiSIy  behindhand  with  his  speeches,  his  preparatiy^i  ^^^' 
ever  the  mans  *  &cili^  of  work  ^  is  Known  to  us.  F<w  fr^hness 
of  style,  lucidi^>  ingenuity,  largeness  of  view,  that  opening 
Harangue  of  his  was  unsurpassable  : — had  not  the  subject-matter 
been  so  appalling.  A  Deficit,  concerning  which  accounts  vary, 
and  the  Controller's  own  account  is  not  unquestioned ;  but  which 
all  accounts  agree  in  representing  as  'enormous/  This  is  the 
epitome  of  our  Controllers  difficulties:  and  then  his  means? 
Mere  Turgotism ;  for  thither,  it  seems,  we  must  come  at  last : 
Provincial  Assemblies ;  new  Taxation ;  nay,  strangest  of  all,  new 
LaiKltax,  what  he  calls  Subvention  Territoriale,  from  which  neither 
Privileged  nor  Unprivileged,  Noblemen,  Clergy,  nor  Parlemen- 
teers,  shall  be  exempt ! 

Foolish  enough !     These  Privileged  Classes  have  been  used  to 

^(The  General  Sessions  of  the  Notables  when  united  were  held  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  Menus- Plaisirs,  The  Public  was  not  admitted.  Calonne's  opening 
speech  was,  as  Carlyle  indicates,  eloquent,  but  indiscreet. 

The  following  proposals  were  made : — 

(i.)  A  real  system  of  Provincial  Assemblies  on  the  triple  basis  of  Turgot's  plan, 
to  be  elected  by  all  landowners  of  600  livr.  rent. 

(ii.)  A  general  land  tax  in  the  place  of  the  Vingtiimes  and  Capitation  ;  to  be 
paid  by  all. 

(ili.)  Feudal  rights  of  the  Clergy  to  be  redeemed  (by  a  bureau  de  liquidation), 

(iv.)  A  solid  reduction  of  taille, 

(v.)  Abolition  of  douanes  intirieures,  together  with  that  of  aU  privileges  of 
particular  provinces. 

(vi)  Corvie  to  be  commuted  for  a  rate,  except  for  the  privileged  classes. 

The  Notables  accepted  No.  i.  without  difficulty.  To  No.  ii.  Lom^nie  led  the 
opposition,  and  the  great  fight  was  on  the  demand  of  Lom^nie  for  a  much, larger 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  condition  of  the  deficit.  Calonne  was  ready  to 
explain  everything,  but  the  whole  ministry  was  against  him  (it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  *  heckling  '^  of  Calonne  described  on  p.  94  took  place,  March  and).  Cafonne 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  cite  Necker  and  examine  him,  but  the  King  gave  him  no 
stmport.  Then  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  demanded  States-General  and  the  cry  was 
tuen  up  all  round.  Finally  No.  ii.  was  rejected.  So  was  No.  iii.  Nos.  iv.,  v.,  vi. 
were  accepted,  but  a  clause  added  to  vu  to  include  the  privileged  classes.  Calonne 
professed,  himself  moderately  satisfied ;  but  this  was  not  what  Lom^nie  wanted, 
and  at  last  Calonne  got  Gerbier,  a  friend  of  his  own,  to  issue  an  indiscreet  pamphlet 
denooQcing  the  sel&hness  of  the  privileged  classes  (March  31st).  This  paved  the 
way  for  his  fall,  and  the  King  never  lifted  a  finger  to  save  him.] 
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tax ;  levying  toll,  tribute  and  custom,  at  all  hands,  while  a  penny 
was  left:  but  to  be  thejmselvea_iaxedi- — Of-suclL-JPrivlleged 
persons,  moanwhiic;  du  Iheuu  NolablwyAll  but  the  merest  fraction, 
consist.  Headlong  Calonne  had  given  no  heed  to  the  '  composi- 
tion/ur  judicious  packing  of  them  ;  Hfcrat  trhosen  snclrNotables-afr- 
were  really  notable ;  trusting  for  the  issue  to  offhand  ingenuity, 
good  fortune,  and  eloquence  that  never  yet  failed.  Headlong 
Controller-General !  Eloquence  can  do  much,  but  not  all. 
Orpheus,  with  eloquence  grown  rhythmic,  musical  (what  we  call 
Poetry),  drew  iron  tears  from  the  cheek  of  Pluto :  but  by  what 
witchery  of  rhjrme  or  prose  wilt  thou  from  the  pocket  of  Plutus 
draw  gold  } 

Accordingly,  the  storm  that  now  rose  and  began  to  whistle 
round  Calonne,  first  in  these  Seven  Bureaux,  and  then  on  the 
outside  of  them,  awakened  by  them,  spreading  wider  and  wider 
over  all  Fraidce,  threatens  to  become  imappeasable.  A  Deficit  so 
enormous  !  Mismanagement,  profusion  is  too  clear.  Peculation 
itself  is  hinted  at ;  nay,  Lafayette  and  others  go  so  £Etr  as  to 
speak  it  out,  with  attempts  at  [nroof.  The  blame  of  his  Deficit 
our  brave  Calonne,  as  was  natural,  had  endeavoured  to  shift  from 
himself  on  his  {nredecessors ;  not  excepting  even  Necker.  But 
now  Necker  vehemently  denies;  whereupon  an  *  angry  Corre- 
spondence,' which  also  finds  its  way  into  print.^ 

In  the  CEal-de-Boeuf,  and  her  Majesty's  private  Apartments,  an 
eloquent  Controller,  with  his  "  Madame,  if  it  is  but  difficult,"  had 
been  persuasive :  but,  alas,  the  cause  is  now  carried  elsewhither. 
Behold  him,  one  of  these  sad  days,  in  Monsieur's  Bureau ;  to 
which  all  the  other  Bureaux  have  sent  deputies.  He  is  standing 
at  bay :  alone ;  exposed  to  an  incessant  fire  of  questions,  inter- 
pellations, objurgations,  from  those  *  hundred  and  thirty-seven ' 
pieces  of  logic-ordnance, — what  we  may  well  call  bouches  d  feu, 
fire-mouths  literally !  Never,  according  to  Besenval,  or  hardly 
ever,  had  such  display  of  intellect,  dexterity,  coolness,  suasive 

^  [Necker  published  a  fierce  fresh  criticism  on  Calonne  early  in  April,  which  led 
to  hb  own  exile  for  a  short  time :  this  exile  was  itself  a  mistake,  for  it  seemed  to 
avow  Calonne  wrong  and  Necker  right.  After  his  fall  Calonne  answered  Necker 
again  in  his  *  Requite  au  Roi '  (Oct.  '87).] 
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eloquence^  been  made  by  man.  To  the  raging  play  of  so  many 
fire-mouths  he  opposes  nothing  angrier  than  light-beams,  self-pos- 
session and  &therly  smiles.  With  the  imperturbablest  bland 
clearness,  he,  for  five  hours  long,  keeps  answering  the  incessant 
volley  of  fiery  captious  questions,  reproachful  interpellations ;  in 
words  prompt  as  lightning,  quiet  as  light.  Nay,  the  cross-fire 
too :  such  side-questions  and  incidental  interpellations  as,  in  the 
heat  of  the  main-battle,  he  (having  only  one  tongue)  could  not 
get  answered ;  these  also  he  takes  up,  at  the  first  slake ;  answers 
even  these.^  Could  blandest  suasive  eloquence  have  saved  France, 
she  were  saved. 

Heavy-laden  Controller !  In  the  Seven  Bureaux  seems  nothing 
but  hindrance :  in  Monsieur's  Bureau,  a  Lom^nie  de  Brienne, 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  with  an  eye  himself  to  the  ControUership, 
stirs  up  the  Clergy ;  there  are  meetings,  underground  intrigues. 
Neither  from  without  an5rwhere  comes  sign  of  help  or  hope.  For 
the  Nation  (where  Mirabeau  is  now,  with  stentor-lungs,  *  de- 
nouncing Agio')  the  Controller  has  hitherto  done  nothing,  or 
less.2  For  Philosophedom  he  has  done  as  good  as  nothing, — 
sent  out  some  scientific  Lap^rouse,  or  the  like :  and  is  he  not  in 
'  angry  correspondence '  with  its  Necker  }  The  very  (Eil-de-Boeuf 
looks  questionable ;  a  falling  Controller  has  no  friends.  Solid 
M.  de  Vergennes,  who  with  his  phlegmatic  judicious  punctuality 
might  have  kept  down  many  things,  died  the  very  week  before 
these  sorrowfrd  Notables  met.  And  now  a  Seal-keeper,  Garde- 
des-Sceaux  Mirom6nil  ^  is  thought  to  be  playing  the  traitor :  spin- 
ning plots  for  Lom^nie-Brienne !  Queen's- Reader  Abb6  de 
Vermond,*  unloved  individual,  was  Brienne's  creature,  the  work 

^  Besenval,  iii.  196. 

'[Carlyle  might  have  mentioned  the  best  thing  that  Calonne  did,  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  England,  1786.] 

*[Hu6  de  Mirom^nil  had  been  President  of  the  Parlement  of  Rouen,  exiled 
by  Maupeou,  was  one  of  the  most  active  intriguers  against  Turgot,  as  Garde-des- 
Sceaux  (1774 — 87),  and  naw  undertook  the  same  rdU  against  Calonne.  Died  1796. 
The  utter  want  of  solidarity  in  a  French  Cabinet  is  weU  illustrated  by  his  career.] 

*  [The  Abb6  de  Vermond  had  been  Marie  Antoinette's  tutor  before  her  marriage : 
he  was  an  early  friend  of  Lom^nie  :  there  is  no  particular  reason  to  suspect  him 
of  being  either  ambitious  of  power  or  the  tool  of  Austria :  but  he  was  certainly  a 
frequent  correspondent  of  Mercy.  He  left  France  after  July  1789  and  returned  to 
Vienna.] 
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of  his  hands  from  the  first :  it  may  be  feared  the  backstairs 
passage  is  open^  the  ground  getting  mined  under  our  feet. 
Treacherous  Garde-des-Sceaux  Mirom^nil^  at  leasts  should  be 
dismissed ;  Lamoignon^^  the  eloquent  Notable,  a  staunch  man, 
with  connections,  and  even  ideas,  Parlement-President  yet  intent 
on  reforming  Parlements,  were  not  he  the  right  Keeper  ?  So, 
for  one,  thinks  busy  Besenval ;  and,  at  dinner-table,  rounds  the 
same  into  the  Controller  s  ear, — ^who  always,  in  the  intervals  of 
landlord-duties,  listens  to  him  as  with  charmed  look,  but  answers 
nothing  positive.^ 

Alas,  what  to  answer  ?  The  force  of  private  intrigue,  and  then 
also  the  force  of  public  opinion,  grows  so  dangerous,  confused ! 
Philosophedom  sneers  aloud,  as  if  its  Necker  already  triumphed. 
The  gaping  populace  gapes  over  Wood-cuts  or  Copper-cuts; 
where,  for  example^  a  Rustic  is  represehtsd-eonyoking  the  Poultry 
of  his  barnyard,  with  this  opening  address  t  ^'  Dear  animals,  I 
have  assembled  you  to  advise  m^  what  sauce  I  shall  dress  you 
Mrith ; "  to  which  a  Cock  responding,  "  We  don't  want  to  be 
eaten,**  is  checked  by  ^^You  wander  fiom  the-  peint^^ipi^  wms 
^icariez  de  la  questiony*^  Laughter  and  logic;  ballad-singer, 
pamphleteer ;  epigram  and  caricature :  what  wind  of  public 
opinion  is  this, — as  if  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  were  bursting  loose  I 
At  night£dl.  President  Lamoignoa  steals  over  to  the  Controller's ; 
finds  him  'walking  with  large  strides  in  his  chamber,  like  one 
out  of  himself  *  With  rapid  confused  speech  the  Controller 
begs  M.  de  Lamoignon  to  give  him  'an  advice.'  Lamoignon 
candidly  answers  that,  except  in  regard  to  his  own  anticipated 

1  [C.  F.  de  Lamoignon  was  in  1787  the  head  of  the  old  legal  family  of  that  name, 
and  cousin  of  Malesherbes ;  was  certainly  not  an  enemy  of  Parlements  before  this 
date,  indeed  had  been  a  fierce  enemy  of  ParUment  Maupeou  ;  it  was  Calonne's  last 
success  to  get  him  nominated  to  replace  Mirom^nil.  He  retired  with  Lom^nie  from 
the  ministry,  and  died  from  a  gun  accident  next  year  1789,  idd.  note  infr,,  p.  143.] 

*  Besenval,  iii.  203. 

3  Republished  in  the  Mus^  de  la  Caricature,  Paris,  1834.  [Ch^rest  quotes  from 
Sallier  (Annales  Franpaises  (Paris,  1813),  p.  62)  a  witticism  against  Calonne  which 
accompanied  this  engraving.  Calonne  is  the  rustic  who  assembles  his  farmyard  and 
addresses  them  as  in  the  text,  the  joke  turning  on  the  words  which  he  had  used  to 
the  Notables,  that  it  was  sur  la  forme  et  non  le  fonds  that  he  wished  to  consult 
them.] 

4  Besenval,  iil  ao8. 
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KeepcTship,  unless  that  would  prove  remedial,  he  really  camiot 
take  upon  him  to  advise. 

'On  the  Monday  after  Easter/  the  9th  of  April  1787,  a  date 
one  rejoices  to  verify,  for  nothing  can  excel  the  indolent  ^Ise- 
hood  of  these  Histoires  and  MSmoires, — '  On  the  Monday  after 
'  Easter,  as  I,  Besenval,  was  riding  towards  Romainville  to  the 
'  Marechal  de  S6gur's,  I  met  a  friend  on  the  Boulevards,  who 
'  told  me  that  M.  de  Calonne  was  out.  A  little  further  on  came 
'  M.  the  Duke  d'Orl6ans,  dashing  towards  me,  head  to  the  wind ' 
(trotting  d  FAnglaMe)  'and  confirmed  the  news.'-^  It  is  true 
news.  Treacherous  Garde-des-Sceaux  Mirom^nil  is  gone,  and 
Lamoignon  is  appointed  in  his  room  :  but  appointed  for  his  own 
profit  only,  not  for  the  Controller's :  'next  day'  the  Controller 
also  has  had  to  move.  A  little  longer  he  may  linger  near ;  be 
seen  among  the  money-changers,  and  even  'working  in  the 
Controller's  office,'  where  much  lies  unfinished  :  but  neither  will 
that  hold.  Too  strong  blows  and  beats  this  tempest  of  public 
opinion,  of  private  intrigue,  as  from  the  Cave  of  all  the  Winds ; 
and  blows  him  (higher  Authority  giving  sign)  out  of  Paris  and 
France, — over  the  horizon,  into  Invisibility,  or  outer  Darkness. 

Such  destiny  the  magic  of  genius  could  not  forever  avert. 
Ungrateful  CEil-de-Boeuf !  Did  he  not  miraculously  rain  gold 
manna  on  you ;  so  that,  as  a  Courtier  said,  "  All  the  world  held 
out  its  hand,  and  I  held  out  my  hat," — for  a  time  ^  Himself  is 
poor ;  peimiless,  had  not  a  '  Financier's  widow  *  in  Lorraine ' 
offered  him,  though  he  was  turned  of  fifty,  her  hand  and  the 
rich  purse  it  held.  Dim  henceforth  shall  be  his  activity,  though 
unwearied:  Letters  to  the  King,  Appeals,  Prognostications; 
Pamphlets  (from  London),  written  with  the  old  suasive  fedlity ; 


1  Besenval,  iii.  211.  [The  Queen  had  never  been  very  friendly  to  Calonne,  but 
it  was  not  from  her  directly  that  his  dismissal  was  suggested  to  the  King.  On 
April  8th  Calonne  demanded  the  dismissal  of  Breteuil.  Louis  said  he  must  consult 
the  Queen,  and  Breteuil  apparently  induced  the  Queen  to  persuade  Louis  to 
dismiss  Calonne  instead.  One  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  excuse  Louis  for  a  third 
time  abandoning  a  reforming  minister  in  ddference  to  a  Court  intrigue  and  the 
opposition  of  the  privileged  orders.] 

•[The  financier's  widow  was  Mme  d'Harvelay.    Calpnw  was  exiled  not  *out  of 
France,*  but  to  his  own  house  in  Lorraine.] 
VOL.    I.  7 
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which  however  do  not  persuade.  Luckily  his  widow's  purse 
fails  not.  Once^  in  a  year  or  two^  some  shadow  of  him  shall  be 
seen  hovering  on  the  Northern  Border,  seeking  election  as 
National  Deputy;  but  be  sternly  beckoned  away.  Dimmer 
then,  far-borne  over  utmost  European  lands,  in  uncertain  twilight 
of  diplomacy,  he  shall  hover,  intriguing  for  *  Exiled  Princes,' 
and  have  adventures ;  be  overset  into  the  Rhine-stream  and  half 
drowned,  nevertheless  save  his  papers  dry.  Unwearied,  but  in 
vain !  In  France  he  works  miracles  no  more ;  shall  hardly 
return  thither  to  find  a  grave.  Farewell,  thou  facile  sanguine 
Controller-General,  with  thy  light  rash  hand,  thy  suasive  mouth 
of  gold :  worse  men  there  have  been,  and  better ;  but  to  thee 
also  was  allotted  a  task, — of  raising  the  wind,  and  the  winds ; 
and  thou  hast  done  it. 

But  now,  while  Ex-Controller  Calonne  flies  storm-driven  over 
the  horizon,  in  this  singular  way,  what  has  become  of  the 
Controllership  ?  It  hangs  vacant,  one  may  say  ;  extinct,  like  the 
Moon  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.  Two  preliminary  shadows, 
poor  M.  Fourqueux,  poor  M.  Villedeuil,  do  hold,  in  quick 
succession,  some  simulacrum  of  it,^ — as  the  new  Moon  will 
sometimes  shine  out  with  a  dim  preliminary  old  one  in  her  arms. 
Be  patient,  ye  Notables !  An  actual  new  Controller  is  certiun, 
and  even  ready ;  were  the  indispensable  manoeuvres  but  gone 
through.  Long-headed  Lamoignon,  with  Home-Secretary  Bre- 
teuil,  2  and   Foreign    Secretary    Montmorin  ^   have    exchanged 

^  Besenval,  iii.  225.  [There  was  an  impression  that  Bouvard  de  Fourqueux  was 
only  a  warming-pan,  and  that  Calonne  would  return  as  soon  as  the  Notables  were 
gone.  Laurent  de  Villedeuil  had  been  Intendant  of  Normandy,  and  replaced 
Fourqueux  May  6th.] 

2  [Breteuil,  born  1733,  was  a  former  agent  of  Louis  XV.  's  secret  diplomacy ; 
had  been  successively  minister  in  Russia,  Sweden  and  Austria  ;  in  178^  he  became 
minister  of  the  Maison  du  Rot,  and  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  State 
prisoners.  He  was  dismissed  with  Lom^nie  in  '88,  and  again  took  office  in  the 
abortive  Broglie  Ministry  of  July  12th  '89,  but  resigned  on  i6th,  and  emigrated 
immediately.  He  remained  the  King's  one  confidant  among  the  Emigri  diploma- 
tists, and  from  the  beginning  of  '91  was  negotiating  for  help  with  foreign  courts. 
He  returned  to  France  1802,  and  died  1807.J 

3  [Montmorin  was  of  a  noble  Auvergnat  family  and  had  been  ambassador  at 
Madrid ;  one  of  the  most  upright  men  that  ever  served  the  Government — had  been 
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lodLS ;  let  these  three  once  meet  and  speak.  Who  is  it  that  is 
strong  in  the  Queen's  £sivonr,  and  the  Abb6  de  Vermond's? 
That  is  a  man  of  great  capacity  ?  Or  at  least  that  has  struggled, 
these  fifty  years,  to  have  it  thought  great ;  now,  in  the  Clergy's 
name,  demanding  to  have  Protestant  death-penalties  ^put  in 
execution ; '  now  flaunting  it  in  the  CEil-de-Boeuf,  as  the  gayest 
man-pleaser  and  woman-pleaser ;  gleaning  even  a  good  word 
frmn  Philosophedom  and  your  Voltaires  and  D' Alemberts  ?  That 
has  a  party  ready-made  for  him  in  the  Notables  ? — Lom^nie  de 
Brienne,^  Archlushop  of  Toulouse !  answer  all  the  three,  with  the 
clearest  instantaneous  concord ;  and  rush  off  to  propose  him  to 
the  King ;  '  in  such  haste,'  says  Besenval,  *  that  M.  de  Lamoignon 


brought  up  with  Louis  as  a  child,  and  was  perhaps  his  most  intimate  friend  in 
private  Kfe.  He  became  Foreign  Secretary  on  the  death  of  Vergennes  in  Feb.  1787. 
Carlyle  is  quite  wrong  in  representing  him  as  Lom^nie's  man :  he  was  all  for 
Necker,  and  did  everything  he  could  to  support  that  minister  in  his  second  term  of 
office.  But  Montmorin  hsul  no  back-bone — he  was  the  adviser  of  the  fatal  resolu- 
tion  to  go  to  Paris  on  Oct.  6th  '89.  He  held  office  till  Oct.  31st  '91,  and  in  that 
capacity  helped  Mirabeau  in  his  alliance  with  the  Court  in  '90 — 91.  Mirabeau,  who 
had  called  him  an  animalcuU.  came  to  have  the  greatest  regard  for  his  fidelity, 
though  not  for  his  ability.  After  his  resignation  he  remained  unofficial  adviser  of 
the  Court  with  Malouet  and  Bertrand,  and  did  what  he  could  to  persuade  the 
King  to  leave  Paris.  He  was  sent  to  the  Abbaye  on  Aug.  21st,  and  massacred 
on  Spt.  2nd  by  Maillard's  order,  being  impaled,  still  living,  on  a  pike  and  carried 
through  the  streets  till  he  died.  His  whole  family  vras  guillotined  during  the 
Terror  {uid.  infr.,  ii.  321).] 

1  [Lom^nie  de  Brienne.  {See  note  above,  p.  48.)  Lom^nie  may  have  been  the 
pt^tre  athie,  and  Louis  XVL  may  have  disliked  prHraille  in  the  Ministry,  as 
he  is  supposed  to  have  done,  but  all  his  contemporaries  hailed  the  advent  of 
Lom^nie  with  delight ;  and,  if  it  is  true  that  the  king  disliked  and  distrusted  him, 
it  is  a  fresh  proof  ofhis  weak  character  that  he  allowed  him  to  be  minister.  Lom^e 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  Estates  of  Lang^edoc  for  some  years  (as  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse),  and  had  always  been  in  favour  of  reform  ;  he  had  led  the  opposition  in  the 
Notables  with  conspicuous  ability,  though  with  great  unfairness  towards  Calonne. 
Lafiayette  writes  to  Jay  (Lafayette,  M^m.  et  Corresp.,  ii.  199)  that  'he  is  the  most 
capable  and  one  of  the  most  honest  men  who  could  have  been  chosen ; '  to  Washing- 
ton 'Uiat  he  has  the  most  brilliant  talents ; '  Lomtoie  had  always  been  Marie- 
Th6r^'s  candidate  for  the  ministry,  and  Mercy  had  been  the  chief  adviser  of  his 
appointment :  this  was  why  the  Queen  supported  him.  As  to  the  King's  view, 
Mercy  writes  that  Louis  '  has  been  so  often  told  that  Lom^nie  would  try  to  dominate 

*  him,  that,  very  jealous  of  the  authority  of  which  he  makes  so  little  use,  he  hesitates 
'  to  give  the  mmister  his  confidence  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  no  Government, 

*  The  toumure  mwale  of  the  King  offers  few  resources  against  such  an  evil,  and  his 

*  physical  habits  diminish  it  more  and  more.    His  body  grows  fat,  and  his  returns 

*  from  hunting  are  followed  by  such  inordinate  eating  as  to  lead  to  absence  of  reason 
'  and  a  sort  of  brusque  insouciance  very  trying  for  those  who  have  to  put  up  with  it.' 
(Mercy  to  Joseph  Aug.  14th  1787,  Ch6rest  i.  212.)  Lom^nie  exchanged  the  see  of 
Toulouse  for  that  of  Sens  1788.] 
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• 

had  to  borrow  a  nmarre,'  seemingly  some  kind  of  cloth  apparatus 
necessary  for  that.^ 

Lom^nie-Brienne,  who  had  all  his  life  'felt  a  kind  of  pre- 
destination for  the  highest  offices/  has  now  therefoi;e  obtained 
them.  He  presides  over  the  Finances ;  he  shall  have  the  title 
of  Prime  Minister*  itself,  and  the  eff(Nrt  of  his  long  life  be  realised. 
Unhappy  only  that  it  took  such  tal^it  and  industry  to  gam  the 
place ;  that  to  qualify  for  it  hardly  any  talent  or  industry  was 
left  disposable !  Looking  now  into  his  inner  man^  what  qualifi- 
cation he  may  have^  Lom^nie  beholds^  not  without  astonishment^ 
next  to  nothing  but  vacuity  and  possibility.  Principles  or 
methods^  acquirement  outward  or  inward  (few  his  very  body  is 
wasted,  by  hard  tear  and  wear)  he  finds  none ;  not  so  much  as 
a  plan,  even  an  unwise  one.  Lucky,  in  these  circumstances, 
that  Calonne  has  had  a  plan !  Calonne's  plan  was  gathered  from 
Turgot's  and  Necker's  by  compilation ;  shall  become  Lom^nie's 
hj  adoption.  Not  in  vain  has  Lom^nie  studied  the  working  of 
the  British  Constitution ;  fcnr  he  professes  to  have  some  Anglo- 
mania, of  a  wxt.  Why,  in  that  free  country,  does  one  Minister, 
driven  out  by  Parliament,  vanish  from  his  Kill's  presence,  and 
another  enter,  borne  in  by  Parliament } '  Surely  not  for  mere 
change  (which  is  ever  wasteful);  but  that  all  men  may  have 
share  of  what  is  going ;  and  so  the  strife  of  Freedom  indefinitely 
prolcmg  itself,  and  no  harm  be  done. 

'^  The  Notables,  mollified  by  Easter  festivities,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Calonne,  are  not  in  die  worst  humour.  Already  his  Majesty, 
while  the  '  interlunar  shadows '  were  in  office,  had  held  session 
of  Notables  ;^  and  from  his  throne  delivered  promissory  conciliatory 
eloquence:    'the  Queen  stood   waiting  at  a  window,  till   his 

*  Besenval,  iii.  234.  [The  Simarre  is  the  robe  worn  by  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Garde-deS'Sceaux,  Maupeou  is  spoken  of  as  italant  sa  simarre  at  the  toilette 
of  Mme  Dubarry.] 

'[Louis  gave  Lomtoie  title  of  Ministre  Principal,  but  refused  that  of  Premier 
Ministre  which  no  one  had  borne  since  Fleury.  Lom^nie's  first  title  was  •  President 
of  the  Council  of  Finances'  (May  xst).  Other  candidates  for  the  ministry  mentioned 
were  S6nac  de  Meilhan  (Intendant  of  Flanders)  and  Neville  {Intendant  of  Guienne).] 

»  Montgaillard :  Histoirc  de  France,  t  410-17. 

*  [April  ayd.] 
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carriage  came  back ;  and  Monsieur  from  a&r  claj^d  bands  to 
ber,'  in  sign  that  all  was  well.^  It  bas  bad  tbe  best  effect ;  if 
such  do  but  last.  Leading  Notables  meanwhile  can  be  *  caressed ;' 
Brienne's  new  gloss^  Lamoignon  s  long  head  will  profit  somewhat ; 
conciliatory  eloquence  shall  not  be  wanting.  On  the  whole, 
howeyer^Js^  it  not  unden^abf*^  ^^^^  th'^,^^  ousting  Calonne  ancP 
adopting  the  plans  of  Calonne^  is  a  measure  which,  to'  produce 
its  best  ejprect,_5.h,ould  be  ^looked  Jikt.  from  a  certain  distance, 
cursorily  ;^  not  dwelt  on  with  minute  near  scrutiny  ?  In  a  word, 
that  no  service  the  Notables  could  now  do  were  so  obliging  as, 
in  some  handsome  manner,  to — ^take  themselves  away?  Their 
'  Six  Propositi<nis '  ^  about  Provisional  Assemblies,  suppression  of 
Corvies  and  such  like,  can  be  accepted  without  criticism.  The 
Subvention  or  Landtax,  and  much  else,  one  must  glide  hastily 
over ;  safe  nowhere  but  in  flourishes  of  c<mciliatory  eloquence. 
Till  at  length,  on  this  25th  of  May,  year  1787,  in  solemn  final 
session,  there  bursts  forth  what  we  can  call  an  explosion  of 
eloquence;  King,  Lom^nie,  Lamoignon  and  retinue  taking  up 
the  successive  strain ;  in  harangues  to  the  number  of  ten,  besides 
his  Majesty's,  which  last  the  livelong  day; — ^whereby,  as  in  a 
kind  of  choral  anthem,  or  bravura  peal,  of  thanks,  praises,  |nromises, 
the  Notables  are,  so  to  speak,  organed  out,  and  dismissed  to  their 
respective  places  of  abode.  'Hiey  had^j^  ^^^^  tfr^kfiA  ¥>"^*^ 
nine  weeks;  they  were  the  first  Notables  sixicfi  JELushdUfiu's,  in 
^fyear.lfigfi.' 

By  some  Historians,  sitting  much  at  their  ease,  in  the  safe 

^  Besenval,  iiL  aaa 

^[Not  iheir  propositions  but  Calonne's  {vid,  note  supr.^  p.  93).  Louis  in  his 
address  to  the  Notables  on  23rd  declared  that  he  adhered  in  principle  to  Calonne's 
proposed  reforms,  especially  the  Provincial  Assemblies  and  the  Subvenium  Terri- 
tcriaU, 

Lom^nie  then  went  on  to  prop<^  a  loan  of  eo  million«  and  economies  of  40 ^Ims 
«im.  »um^^*i.,^  0t>rrt0v**<m^t  but  this  not  to  exceed  80.  One  ctu*  inn»stoU.'«KA 
astoni^ment  of  the  Notables  at  hearing  this  from  Lom^nie,  who  had  led  the 
opposition  to  these  reforms  of  Calonne;  they  utterly  refused  to  discuss  the 
question  and  answered  with  a  proposal  of  a  Council  of  Finance  to  control  the 
Government.  Carlyle's  account  of  the  final  session  is  quite  inaccurate — Lom6nie  was 
furious  and  used  the  most  despotic  language  as  to  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  force  through  equality  of  taxaUon  and  all  other  refonns  it  pteued. 
(Ch^rest,  i.  223,  5qq.)\ 
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distance,  Lom^nie  has  been  blamed  for  this  dismissal  of  his 
Notables:  nevertheless  it  was  clearly  time.  There  are  things, 
as  we  said,  which  should  not  be  dwelt  on  with  minute  close 
scrutiny:  over  hot  coals  you  cannot  glide  too  &st.  In  these 
Seven  Bureaux,  where  no  work  could  be  done,  unless  talk  w«ne 
work,  the  questionablest  matters  were  coming  up.  La&yette, 
for  example,  in  Monseigneur  d'Artois'  Bureau,  took  upon  him  to 
set  f(Mrth  more  than  one  deprecatory  oration  about  Letirgs-de- 
Cachet,  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  Agio,  and  such  Bke;  which 
Monseigneur  endeavouring  to  repress,  was  answered  that  a 
Notable  being  summoned  to  speak  his  opinion  must  speak  it.^ 
Thus  too  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  perorating  once, 
with  a  plaintive  pulpit-tone,  in  these  words :  "  Tithe,  that  free- 
will offering  of  the  piety  of  Christians" — "Tithe,"  interrupted 
Duke  la  Rochefoueault,  with  the  cold  business-manner  he  has 
learned  from  the  English,  "  that  free-will  offering  of  the  piety 
of  Christians ;  on  which  there  are  now  forty-thousand  law-suits 
in  this  realm."  ^  Nay,  Lafayette,  bound  to  speak  his  opinion, 
went  the  length,  one  day,  of  proposing  to  convoke  a  ^  National 
Assembly.'*  "You  demand  States-General?"  asked  Monsei- 
gneur with  an  air  of  minatory  surprise. — "  Yes,.  Monseigneur ; 
and  even  better  than  that" — "Write  it,"  said  Monseigneur  to 
the  Clerks.^ — Written  accordingly  it  is ;  and  what  is  more,  will 
be  acted  by  and  by. 

^  Montgaillard,  i.  360. 

3  Dumont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  p.  15.  [There  seems  to  have  been  a  dispute 
throughout  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  as  to  the  incidence  of  les  menues  dimes:  the 
clergy  claiming  them  upon  various  new  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  millet,  etc.  Les 
posses  dimes,  falling  upon  the  old  and  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture,  were  not  in 
dispute.  Arthur  Young  (p.  230)  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  tithes  were  in  France  a 
lesser  burden  than  in  England,  and  less  vexatiously  collected.  Gasquet  (ii.  58  and 
94)  estimates  the  tithe  in  France  at  123  millions.  Sieyte  on  Aug.  5th  said  '  you 
are  only  making  the  landowners  a  present  of  i30  miUions. '    {See  also  de  Broc,  i.  334, 

and  ^beau  (L^^fllLajm)   »cn  iJ-   _    -_  .        

fiarcn  sthTj 

*  Toulongeon  :  Histoire  de  France  depuis  la  Revolution  de  1789  (Paris,  1803),  i. 
app.  p.  4. 
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CHAPTER  IV 1 

LOM^NIE'S   EDICTS 

Thus  then  have  the  Notables  returned  home ;  carrying  to  all 
quarters  of  France^  such  notions  'of  deficit,  decrepitude,  distrae- 
tion^jmd  that  States-General  it,  or  will  not  cure  it  but 

kill  it^  Each  Notable,  we  may  fancy,  is  as  a  funereal  torch  ;  dis- 
closing hideous  abysses,  better  left  hid !  The  unquietest  humour 
possesses  all  men ;  ferments,  seeks  issue,  in  po-mpiileteering, 
caricaturing,  projecting,  declaiming ;  vain  jangling  of  thought, 
word  and  deed. 

It  is  Spiritual  Bankruptcy,  long  tolerated;  verging  now  to- 
wards Economical  Bankruptcy,  and  become  intolerable.  For 
from  the  lowest  dumb  rank,  the  inevitable  misery,  as  was  pre- 
dicted, has  spread  upwards.  In  every  man  is  some  obscure  feeling 
that  his  position,  oppressive  or  else  oppressed,  is  a  false  one  :  all 
men,  in  one  or  the  other  acrid  dialect,  as  assaulters  or  as  defenders, 
must  give  vent  to  the  unrest  that  is  in  them.  Of  such  stuff 
national  well-being,  and  the  glory  of  rulers,  is  not  made.  O 
Lom^nie,  what  a  wild-heaving,  waste-looking,  hungry  and  angry 
world  hast  thoU,  after  lifelong  effort,  got  promoted  to  take  charge 
of! 

Lom^nie's  first  Edicts  are  mere  soothing  ones:^  creation  of 
Provincial  Assemblies,^  '  for  apportioning  the  imposts,'  when  we 

*  [This  chapter  and  the  succeeding  one  (to  the  end  of  Book  iii. )  seem  to  me  much 
the  oest  part  of  Carlyle's  work  :  he  has  seized  the  essential  verity  of  the  struggle 
between  Parkment  and  Court.  The  best  account  of  the  struggle  from  a  contem- 
porary source  is  given  in  Sallier's  Annales  Franpaises.  Sallier  was  a  young  councillor 
recently  admitted  within  the  bar  of  the  Parlement,  and  his  work  was  published 
in  1813.  If  Carlyle  did  not  know  it  it  is  probable  that  Montgaillard,  whom 
he  used  so  largely,  did.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  Carlyle  had  made 
this  chapter  the  beginning  of  a  new  book,  for  there  was  no  real  connection  between 
the  Notables  and  the  Parlement ;  it  is  the  entry  of  the  Parlement  on  the  scene 
that  begins  the  final  struggle,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  because  no  one  could 
have  foreseen  the  victory  of  the  Parlement.  There  existed  both  constitutional  and 
customary  methods  of  overriding  its  resistance,  which  had  often  been  employed 
with  success,  while  its  interests  attached  it  completely  to  the  Ancien  Rigime  and 
even  to  the  abuses  of  that  Rigime.'\ 

*r  June  17th.] 

s  {Pfwinciai  Assemblies.  M.  L^nce  de  Lavergne  in  an  admirable  study, '  Les 
Assemblies  Provinciales '  (Paris,  1864),  has  shown  that  these  were  one  of  the  most 
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get  any ;  suppression  of  Corv4e*  or  statute-labour ;  alleviation  of 
Gabelle.  Soothing  measures.  recommended>.bj[_theNotable8  ^ 
long  clamoured  for  by  all  liberal  men.  Oil  cast  onthe  waleire~~ 
has  been  known  to  produce  a  good  effect.  Before  venturing  with 
great  essential  measures^  Lom^nie  will  see  this  singular  'swell  of 
the  public  mind '  abate  somewhat 

Most  proper^  surely.  But  what  if  it  were  not  a  swell  of  the 
abating  kind  ?  There  are  swells  that  come  of  upper  tempest  and 
wind-gust.  But  again  there  are  swells  that  come  of  subterranean 
pent  wind^  some  say  ;  and  even  of  inward  decomposition^  of  decay 
that  has  become  self-combustion : — as  when^  according  to  Neptuno- 
Plutonic  Geology^  the  World  is  all  decayed  down  into  due  attritus 
of  this  sort ;  and  shall  now  be  exploded,  and  new-made !  These 
latter  abate  not  by  oiC — The  fool  says  in  his  hearty  How  shall 
not  tomorrow  be  as  yesterday ;  as  all  days^ — which  were  once 
tomorrows  ?  The  wise  man^  looking  on  this  France^  moral,  in- 
tellectual,  economical,  sees,  '  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  he  has 
ever  met  with  in  history,' — unabateable  by  soothing  Edicts. 

progressive  measures  of  the  reign,  and  one  of  the  greatest  chances  of  a  p^ceful 
accomplishment  of  all  necessary  reforms.  They  meant  self  government  in  the 
best  sense :  but  the  Revolution  became  the  negation  of  self  government,  and  self 
government  has  made  little  or  no  progress  in  France  since  1789.  F^nelon,  Vauban 
and  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  had  long  ago  called  for  the  revival  of  the  old  pro- 
vincial '  Estates : '  Turgot's  pet  project  had  been  a  modification  of  these  into 
something  like  our  •  County  Coimcils '  (resting  however  wholly  on  landowners' 
suffrage),  as  a  check  on  the  too  extensive  power  of  the  InUndants.  Necker 
had  successfully  begun  their  creation,  July  1778,  in  the  Province  of  Bern.  That 
Assembly,  which  formed  a  model  for  all  the  subsequent  ones,  consisted  of  la  Clergy, 
12  Noblesse,  24  Tiers-J^tat,  who  voted  by  head  not  by  order :  a  permanent  com- 
mittee sat  in  the  interim  of  its  sessions ;  the  Intendant  was  not  a  member  of  it, 
but  might  be  summoned  to  its  sittings.  The  assessment  (not  the  voting)  of  taxes, 
and  all  matters  of  local  government  were  its  province.  Necker  further  established 
a  similar  assembly  at  Montauban  for  Haute-Guienne,  and  a  third  at  Moulins  for 
the  Bourbonnais,  just  before  his  fall.  The  two  former  lasted  in  great  usefulness 
till  1789.  The  Parlement  made  no  difficulty  over  accepting  Lom^me's  proposal  to 
follow  up  the  plan.  They  also  accepted  the  conversion  of  the  Corvie  into  a  rate, 
and  the  edict  for  partial  free  trade  in  corn  (which  Carlyle  does  not  mention) :  and  the 
only  resistance  came  from  the  Parlements  of  Bordeaux,  Besanpon  and  Grenoble  in 
the  shape  of  a  demand  for  the  restoration  of  their  mediaeval  JB^tates  in  preference  to 
the  new  assemblies.  Nineteen  Provincial  Assemblies  in  all  were  created  in  the  course 
of  1787 — 8  ;  and  it  was  the  disturbances  in  Grenoble  about  the  edict,  which  directly 
led  to  the  meeting  of  the  States-GeneraL  The  Constituent  Assembly  showed  itself 
anxious  in  one  respect  to  follow  up  this  method  of  decentralisation,  and  the  Con- 
seils-Giniraux  of  the  Departments  were  a  step  in  that  direction  (Sept.  29th  1789). 
The  King  himself  expressly  felicitated  the  Assembly  on  having  carried  out  his 
earlier  work  (Feb.  4th  1790).  It  is  true  that  de  Tocqueville  {Ancien  Rigime)  criticises 
the  establishment  of  these  Provincial  Assemblies  as  '  too  sudden  a  revolution.'] 
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Meanwhile^  abate  or  not,  cash  must  be  had ;  and  for  that,  quite 
another  sort  of  Edicts,  namely  '  bursal '  or  fiscal  ones.  How  easy 
were  fiscal  Edicts,  did  you  know  for  certain  that  the  Parlement  of 
Paris  would  what  they  call '  register '  them !  Such  right  of  regis- 
tering, properly  of  mere  writing  down,  the  Parlement  has  got  by 
old  wont ;  and,  though  but  a  Law-Court,  can  remonstrate,  and 
higgle  considerably  about  the  same.  Hence  many  quarrels ;  des- 
perate Maupeou  devices,  and  victory  and  defeat ; — a  quarrel  now 
near  forty  years  long.  Hence  fiscal  Edicts,  which  otherwise  were 
easy  enough,  become  such  problems.  For  example,  is  there  not 
Calonne's  Subvention  Territoriale,  universal,  unexempting  Landtax ; 
the  sheet-anchor  of  Finance  ?  Or,  to  show,  so  £sir  as  possible, 
that  one  is  not  without  original  finance  talent,  Lom^nie  himself 
can  devise  an  Edit  du  Timbre  or  Stamptax,^ — borrowed  also,  it  is 
true ;  but  then  from  America :  may  it  prove  luckier  in  France 
than  there  I 

France  has  her  resources :  nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
the  aspect  of  that  Parlement  is  questionable.^  Already  among  the 
Notables,  in  that  final  S3nnphony  of  dismissal,  the  Paris  President 
had  an  ominous  tone.  Adrien  Duport,  quitting  magnetic  sleep, 
in  this  agitation  of  the  world,  threatens  to  rouse  himself  into 
preternatural  wakefidness.  Shallower  but  also  louder,  there  is 
magnetic  D'Esfur^m^nil,  with  his  tropical  heat  (he  was  bom  at 
Madras) ;  with  his  dusky  confused  violence  ;  holding  of  Illumina- 

*  [The  ^dit  du  Timbre  was  not  Lom^nie's,  but  Calonne's  (prepared  by  him 
after  his  dismissal).  It  was  with  this  edict,  presented  on  July  3rd,  that  the  debates 
began  and  the  demand  for  the  £tats  of  the  treasury,  whereon  Sabatier  made 
the  joke  recorded  below ;  and  it  was  at  the  close  of  that  session  that  Parlement 
declared  itself  powerless  to  register  Edicts  for  taxation  at  all.  On  29th  the  Edict 
for  the  Suivention  Territoriale  was  communicated  to  Parlement,  which  answered 
with  a  formal  demand  (on  30th)  for  States-General.] 

^  [Weber  (i.  80)  analyses  the  composition  of  the  Parlement,  claiming  Duport 
and  his  friends  {e^g.  Sabatier,  Fr^teau,  etc.)  as  the  "American"  faction,  i.^.  the  ex- 
treme radicals  who  wished  for  a  complete  change  of  government.  D'Epr^mesnil 
on  the  other  hand  sought  only  to  strengthen  Parlement,  but  the  parties  coalesced 
for  a  time.  The  opposition  was  strongest  in  the  lower  chamber  {Chambre  des 
Mnqvites)^  but  they  had  adherents  {e.g.  &unt-Vincent)  among  the  older  councillors 
also,  and  the  President  d'AUgre  really  played  into  their  hands.  Ch^est  (i.  247-8) 
points  out  how  utterly  both  Calonne  and  Lom^nie  neglected  to  conciliate  the  Parle- 
mentary  opposition,  and  what  a  mistake  the  addition  of  the  ' '  Peers  of  France  "  to  the 
important  sessions  was.  In  default  of  conciliation,  the  Government  should  have 
ordered  the  registration  of  its  edicts  at  once  and  without  discussion.] 
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tion^  Animal  Magnetism^  Public  Opinion,  Adam  Weisshaupt, 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  and  all  manner  of  confused  violent 
things:  of  whom  can  come  no  good.  The  very  Peerage  is  infected 
with  the  leaven.  Our  Peers  have,  in  too  many  cases,  laid  aside 
their  frogs,  laces,  bagwigs ;  and  go  about  in  English  costume,  or 
ride  rising  in  their  stirrups, — in  the  most  headlong  manner; 
nothing  but  insubordination,  eleutheromania,  confused  unlimited 
opposition  in  their  heads.  Questionable:  not  to  be  ventured 
upon,  if  we  had  a  Fortunatus*  Purse !  But  Lom^nie  has  waited 
all  June,  casting  on  the  waters  what  oil  he  had ;  and  now,  betide 
as  it  may,  the  two  Finance  Edicts  must  out  On  the  6th  of 
July,^  he  forwards  his  prppoaed  Staqij^fRy  ftH  jAnHfrnr  Yn  fho^ 
Parlement  of  Parisj^and,  as  if  putting  his  own  leg  for^nost, 
not  his  borrowed  Calonne's-leg, — places  the  Stampta$.£zst  in 
order. 

Alas,  the  Parlement  will  not  register :  the  Parlement  demands 
instead  a  '  state  of  the  expenditure,*  a  '  state  of  the  contemplated 
reductions ; '  '  states '  enough ;  which  his  Majesty  must  decline  to 
furnish !  Discussions  arise ;  patriotic  eloquence :  the  Peers  are 
summoned.  Does  the  Nemean  Lion  begin  to  bristle?  Here 
surely  is  a  duel,  which  France  and  the  Universe  may  look  upon : 
with  prayers ;  at  lowest,  with  curiosity  and  bets.  Paris  stirs  with 
new  animation.  The  outer  courts  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  roll 
with  unusual  crowds,  coming  and  going ;  their  huge  outer  hiun 
mingles  with  the  clang  of  patjriotic  eloquence  within,  and  gives 
vigour  to  it.  Poor  Lom^nie  gazes  from  the  distance,  little  com- 
forted ;  has  his  invisible  emissaries  frying  to  and  fro,  assiduous, 
without  result. 

So  pass  the  sultry  dog-days,  in  the  most  electric  manner ;  and 
the  whole  month  of  July.  And  still,  in  the  Sanctuary  of  Justice, 
sounds  nothing  but  Harmodius-Aristogiton  eloquence,  environed 
with  the  hum  of  crowding  Paris;  and  no  registering  accom- 
plished, and  no  '  states '  furnished.  "  States  > "  said  a  lively  Parle- 
menteer :  "  Messieurs,  the  states  that  should  be  furnished  us,  in 
my  opinion  are  the  States-General."  ^     On  which  timely  joke 

i[July  3rd.]  «[Jul3r  i6th.] 
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there  follow  caehinnatory  buzzes  of  approval  What  a  word  to 
be  spoken  in  the  Palais  de  Justice !  Old  D'Onnesson  (the  Ex- 
Controller's  uncle)  shakes  his  judicious  head ;  &r  enough  from 
laughing.^  But  the  outer  courts,  and  Paris  and  France,  catch 
the  glad  sound,  and  repeat  it ;  shall  repeat  it,  and  re-echo  and 
reverberate  it,  till  it  grow  a  deafening  peal.  Clearly  enough  here 
is  no  registering  to  be  thought  of. 

The  pious  Proverb  says,  *  There  are  remedies  for  all  things  but 
death.'  When  a  Parlement  refuses  registering,  the  remedy,  by 
long  practice,  has  become  familiar  to  the  simplest:  a  Bed  of 
Justice.  One  complete  month  this  Parlement  has  spent  in  mere 
idle  jargoning,  and  sound  and  fury ;  the  Timbre  Edict  not  re- 
gistered, or  like  to  be ;  the  Subvention  not  yet  so  much  as  spoken 
of.  On  the  6th  of  August  let  the  whole  refiractory  Body  roll  out, 
in  wheeled  vehicles,  as  far  as  the  King's  Chateau  of  Versailles ; 
thore  shall  the  King,  holding  his  Bed  of  Justice,  order  them,  by 
his  own  royal  lips,  to  register.  They  may  remonstrate,  in  an  under 
tone ;  ^  but  they  must  obey,  lest  a  worse  unknown  thing  befaU 
them. 

It  is  done :  the  Parlement  has  rolled  out,  on  royal  summons ; 
has  heard  the  express  royal  order  to  register.  Whereupon  it  has 
rolled  back  again,  amid  the  hushed  expectancy  of  men.  And 
now,  behold,  on  the  morrow,^  this  Parlement,  seated  once  more 
in  its  own  Palais,  with  '  crowds  inundating  the  outer  courts,'  not 
only  does  not  register,  but  (O  portent!)  declares  all  that  was 
done  on  the  prior  day  to  be  null,  and  the  Bed  of  Justice  as  good 
as  a  futility  !  In  the  history  of  France  here  verily  is  a  new  feature. 
Nay  better  still,  our  herqi^  PflrlfTP*'"^^>  g?t*-'"(y  «"Hilniily  en- 
lightened  on  several  things,  declares  that,  for  its  part,  it  is  incom- 
petent to  register  Tax-edicts  at  all,* — having  done  it  by  mistake, 

» CJ"iy  30th.] 

'[Not  in  an  undertoue  by  any  means  :  d'Aligre  spoke  most  strongly  against  the 
two  edicts.  Ch^rest  (i.  265)  asks  whether '  even  amid  the  storms  of  modem  liberty ' 
any  legislative  Chamber  would  dare  to  use  such  language  in  reply  to  an  address 
from  the  Crown.] 

»  [August  7th.]  *  [July  16th.] 
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during  these  late  centuries ;  that  for  such  act  one  authority  only 
is  competent :  the  assembled  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm ! 

To  such  length  can  the  universal  spirit  of  a  Nation  penetrate 
the  most  isolated  Body-corporate :  say  rather^  with  such  weapons, 
homicidal  and  suicidal,  in  exasperated  political  duel,  will  Bodies- 
corporate  fight!  But,  in  any  case,  is  not  this  the  real  death- 
grapple  of  war  and  internecine  duel,  Greek  meeting  Greek; 
whereon  men,  had  they  even  no  interest  in  it,  might  look  with 
interest  unspeakable  ?  Crowds,  as  was  said,  inundate  the  outer 
courts :  inundation  of  young  eleutheromaniac  Noblemen  in  Eng- 
lish costume,  uttering  audacious  speeches ;  of  Procureurs  Basoche- 
Clerks,  who  are  idle  in  these  days ;  of  Loungers,  Newsmongers 
and  other  nondescript  classes, — ^rolls  tumultuous  there.  '  From 
three  to  four  thousand  persons,'  waiting  eagerly  to  hear  the  Ar- 
r&t6s  (Resolutions)  you  arrive  at  within ;  applauding  with  bravos, 
with  the  clapping  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand  hands !  Sweet 
also  is  the  meed  of  patriotic  eloquence,  when  your  D'Espr6m6nil, 
your  Fr6teau,  or  Sabatier,  issuing  from  his  Demosthenic  Olympus, 
the  thunder  being  hushed  for  the  day,  is  welcomed,  in  the  outer 
courts,  with  a  shout  from  four  thousand  throats ;  is  borne  home 
shoulder-high  '  with^  benedictions,' ^  and  strikes  the  stars  with 
his  sublime  head. 

CHAPTER  V 

LOMBNIE'S  THUNDERBOLTS 

Arise,  Lom^nie-Brienne  :  here  is  no  case  for  '  Letters  of  Jussion ; ' 
for  faltering  or  comjuromise.  Thou  seest  the  whole  loose  fluent 
population  of  Paris  ^  (whatsoever  is  not  solid,  and  fixed  to  work) 

^  [The  Councillors  of  the  Enquites  especially  invited  the  popular  homage,  but 
those  of  the  Grande  Chambre  tried  to  preserve  their  dignity.  It  was  a  breach  of 
oath  to  violate  the  secrecy  of  the  deUberations  of  Parlement,  but  they  committed 
that  sin  recklessly.     (Sallier,  92,  sqq,  ;  Weber,  no,  sqq.)'\ 

2[Dulaure  (viii.  447)  estimates  the  population  of  Paris  on  the  eve  of  th»  Rcvvdu- 
tion  at  660,000  {see  also  Martin,  xvl  236).  It  was  in  comparatively  recent  times 
that  Paris  had  become  anything  like  an  industrial  city ;  and,  as  it  was  much  more 
crowded  in  the  '  season '  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  figures  given  by 
various  guessers  differ  very  much.  {Cf.  Monin,  £tat  de  Paris  en  2789  (Paris,  1889), 
pp.  21-2.)] 
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inimdating  these  outer  courts,  like  a  loud  destructive  deluge ;  the 
very  Basoche  of  Lawyers'  Clerks  talks  sedition.^  The  lower 
classes,  in  this  duel  of  Authority  with  Authority,  Greek  throttling 
Greek,  have  ceased  to  respect  the  City-Watch :  Police-sateUites 
are  marked  on  the  back  with  chalk  (the  M  signifies  mcmckard, 
spy) ;  they  are  hustled,  hunted  like  Jerw  natutw.  Subordinate 
rural  Tribunals  send  messengers  of  congratulation,  of  adherence. 
Their  Fountain  of  Justice  is  becoming  a  Fountain  of  Revolt. 
The  Provincial  Parlements  look  on,  with  intent  eye,  with  breath- 
less wishes,  while  their  elder  sister  of  Paris  does  battle:  the 
whole  Twelve  are  of  one  blood  and  temper ;  the  victory  of  one 
isthatofall.2 

Ever  worse  it  grows :  on  the  10th  of  August,  there  is  '  Plcdnle ' 
emitted  touching  the  '  prodigalities  of  Calonne,'  and  permission 
to  'proceed  *  against  him.  No  registering,  but  instead  of  it,  de- 
nouncing: of  dilapidation,  peculation ;  and  ever  the  burden  of  ffie 
sifflg,  Stfttes-Oeiieml !  Have  the  lo^al  aiiilOrtws  no  thuuderMir 
tKat  TfeR6u"comdst,  O  Lom^nie,  with  red  right-hand,  launch  it 
among  these  Demosthenic  theatrical  thunder-barrels,  mere  resin 
and  noise  for  most  part ; — and  shatter,  and  smite  them  silent  ? 
On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  August,  Lom^nie  launches  his 
thunderbolt^  or  handful  of  them.  Letters  named  of  the  Seal 
{de  Cachet),  as  many  as  needful,  some  six  score  and  odd,  are 
delivered  over  night.  And  so,  next  day  betimes,  the  whole 
Parlement,  once  more  set  on  wheels,  is  rolling  incessantly  towards 
Troyes  in  Champagne ;  '  escorted,'  says  History,  '  with  the  bless- 

*  [The  Baxoche :  every  Cour  Souverain  and  the  Ch&telet  had  its  privileged 
corporation  of  Lawyers'  clerks,  called  its  haxoche:  but  the  name  generally 
means  the  whole  legal  profession  in  its  lower  strata,  enormous  numbers  of  which 
being  constantly  out  of  work,  formed  a  dangerous  element  of  society ;  Stanislas 
Maillard  was  one  of  their  worst  specimens.  The  numbers  of  the  Batoche  have 
indeed  been  estimated  as  high  as  io,tx)o  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  probably 
treble  as  many  in  the  eighteenth.  {See  Adolphe  Fabre,  Etudes  Historiques  sur  les 
ciercs  de  la  Bazoche  (Paris,  1856),  Introd.  p.  10.)] 

'[The  Provincial  Parlements,  though  even  outdoing  their  elder  sister  of  Paris  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Timbre  and  Subvention^  concentrated  their  energies  against 
the  Provincial  Assemblies  Edict,  that  of  Grenoble  leading  the  way,  and  clamouring 
for  the  mediaeval  Estates  of  Dauphin^ ;  but  in  provinces  like  Guienne,  which 
could  not  ranember  any  old  Estates,  the  opposition  was  equally  violent.  The 
Parlement  of  Rennes  actually  had  Provincial  Estates  to  work  upon  (Brittany 
was  stin  a  Pays  (tEtaf)^  and  proceeded  to  use  this  fact  to  the  fullest  extent.] 
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ings  of  aU  people ;'  the  very  innkeepen  and  postilions  looking 
gratuitously  reverent ^     This  is  the  15th  of  August  1787. 

What  will  not  people  bless ;  in  their  extreme  need !  Seldom 
had  the  Parlement  of  Paris  deserved  much  blessing,  or  received 
much.  An  isolated  Body-corporate,  which,  out  of  old  confusions 
(while  the  Sceptre  of  the  Sword  was  confusedly  struggling  to  be- 
ccmie  a  Sceptre  of  the  Pen),  had  got  itself  t<^ether,  better  and 
worse,  as  Bodies-corporate  do,  to  satisfy  some  dim  desire  of  the 
world,  and  many  clear  desires  of  individuals ;  aiKi  so  had  grown, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  on  concession,  on  acquirement  and 
usurpation,  to  be  what  we  see  it :  a  prosperous  Social  Anomaly, 
deciding  Law-suits,  sanctioning  or  rejecting  Laws ;  and  withal 
disposing  of  its  places  and  offices  by  sale  for  ready  money, — 
which  method  sleek  President  Henault,  afler  meditation,  will 
demonstrate  to  be  the  indifferent-best. ^ 

In  such  a  Body,  existing  by  purchase  for  ready  money,  there 
could  not  be  excess  of  public  spirit ;  there  might  well  be  excess 
of  eagerness  to  divide  the  public  spoiL  Men  in  helmets  have 
divided  that,  with  swords  ;  men  in  wigs,  with  quill  and  inkhom, 
do  divide  it :  and  even  more  hatefiilly  these  latter,  if  more  peace- 
ably ;  for  the  wig-method  is  at  once  irresistibler  and  baser.  By 
long  experience,  says  Besenval,  it  has  been  found  useless  to  sue 
a  Parlementeer  at  law ;  no  Officer  of  Justice  will  serve  a  writ  on 
one  :  his  wig  and  gown  are  his  Vulcan's-panoply,  his  enchanted 
doak-of-darkness. 


1  A.  Lameth,  Histoire  de  I'Ass.  Constit.,  Introd.  p.  73.  [There  is  no  reference 
in  the  text  of  Lameth  to  innkeepers'  or  postillions'  reverence  for  the  Councillors  of 
Parlement.  Lom6nie  appears  to  have  hesitated  long ;  for  Sallier  sa3rs  his  Uttre  de 
cachet  bears  the  erased  date  and  place  '  7th '  and  '  Sens,'  for  which  *  14th  *  and 
•  Troyes  *  are  substituted.  {See  Le  Parlement  de  Paris  k  Troyes,  par  A.  Babeau, 
Paris,  1871.) 

Lameth's  book  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  Carlyle's  method  of  using  him 
illustrates  his  habits  of  work ;  for  Lameth  really  becomes  of  first  rate  importance 
only  in  the  years  1790—91,  and  there  are  no  references  to  him  in  Carlyle  after  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille.  There  are  however  I  expect  a  great  many  unacknowlMged 
references.  Every  one  used  Lameth's  book  and  few  acknowledged  it.  The  keynote 
of  the  work  is  the  deification  of  the  Constitution  of  1791  and  of  the  work  of  the 
Triumvirate  of  which  he  was  a  member.  To  the  1828  edition  of  his  work 
Lameth  prefixed  an  Avertissement  of  the  utmost  rancour  against  Ferri&res, 
Lacretelle,  Mme  Campan  and  Montgaillard.] 

2  Abr^g^  Chronologique,  p.  975. 
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The  Parlement  of  Paris  may  account  itself  an  unloved  body ; 
mean^  not  magnanimous,  on  the  political  side.  Were  the  King 
weak,  always  (as  now)  has  his  Parlement  barked,  cur-like  at  his 
heels  ;  with  what  popular  cry  there  might  be.  Were  he  strong, 
it  barked  before  his  face ;  hunting  for  him  as  his  alert  beagle. 
An  unjust  body;  where  foul  infhiences  have  more  than  once 
worked  shameful  perversion  of  judgment  Does  not,  in  these 
very  days,  the  blood  of  murdered  Lally  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  ? 
Baited,  circumvented,  driven  mad  like  the  snared  lion.  Valour 
had  to  sink  extinguished  under  vindictive  Chicane.  Behold  him, 
that  hapless  Lally,  his  wild  dark  soul  looking  through  his  wild 
daric  £ftce ;  trailed  on  the  ignominious  death-hurdle ;  the  voice 
of  bis  despair  choked  by  a  wooden  gag !  The  wild  firensoul  that 
has  known  only  peril  and  toil;  and,  for  threescore  years,  has 
buffeted  against  Fate's  obstruction  and  men's  perfidy,  like  genius 
and  courage  amid  poltroonery*,  dishonesty  and  commonplace; 
fiuthfully  enduring  and  endeavouring, — O  Parlement  of  Paris, 
dost  thou  reward  it  with  a  gibbet  and  a  gag  P  ^  The  dying  Lally 
bequeathed  his  memory  to  his  boy;  a  young  Lally  has  arisen, 
demanding  redress  in  the  name  of  Grod  and  man.  The  Parlement 
of  Paris  does  its  utmost  to  defend  the  indefensible,  abominable ;  ^ 
nay,  what  is  singular,  dusky-glowing  Aristogiton  d'Esprem^nil  is 
the  man  chosen  to  be  its  spokesman  in  that. 

Such  Social  Anomaly  is  it  that  France  now  blesses.  An  un- 
dean  Social  Anomaly ;  but  in  duel  against  another  worse !  The 
exiled  Parlement  is  felt  to  have  'covered  itself  with  g^ory.' 
There  are  quarrels  in  which  even  Satan,  bringing  help,  were  not 
unwelcome ;  even  Satan,  fighting  stiffly,  might  cover  himself  with 
glory, — of  a  temporary  sort. 

But  what  a  stir  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  Palais,  when  Paris 
finds  its  Parlement  trundled  off  to  Troyes  in  Champagne ;  and 

1  May  9th  1766  :  Biographie  Universelle,  §  Lally. 

*  [May  2ist  1778.  The  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  1766  on  the  elder  Lally- 
ToUendal  (for  his  failure  in  the  East  Indies  during  the  Seven  Years'  War)  was 
with  difficulty  forced  through  the  Parlement  in  1778  by  the  efforts  of  his  son.  The 
family  was  an  old  Irish  Jacobite  one.  The  younger  Lally  had  constantly  before 
him  his  father's  late,  which,  says  Ferri^es  (M€m.  i.  92),  was  the  mainspring  of  all 
)iis  actions  in  the  Revolution.    (Fj^f,  note  tH/r,,  p.  183.)] 
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nothing  left  but  a  few  mute  Keepers  of  Records ;  the  Demosthenic 
thunder  become  extinct,  the  martyrs  of  liberty  clean  gone !  C<m- 
fused  wail  and  menace  rises  from  the  four  thousand  throats  of 
Procureurs,  Basoche-Qerks,  Nondescripts,  and|  Anglomaniac 
Noblesse ;  ever  new  idlers  crowd  to  see  and  hear ;  Rascality, 
with  increasing  numbers  and  vigour,  hunts  mouchards.  Loud 
whirlpool  rolls  through  these  spaces  ;  the  rest  of  the  City,  fixed 
to  its  work,  cannot  yet  go  rolling.  Audacious  placards  are 
legible ;  in  and  about  the  Palais,  the  speeches  are  as  good  as 
seditious.  Surely  the  temper  of  Paris  is  much  changed.  On  the 
third  day  of  this  business  (18th  of  August),  Monsieur  and  Mon- 
seigneur  d' Artois,  ^  coming  in  state-carriages,  according  to  use  and 
wont,  to  have  these  late  obnoxious  ArrStSs  and  Protests  'expunged' 
from  the  Records,  are  received  in  the  most  marked  manner. 
Monsieur,  who  is  thought  to  be  in  opposition,  is  met  with  vivats 
and  strewed  flowers :  Monseigneur,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
silence ;  with  murmurs,  which  rise  to  hisses  and  groans ;  nay 
an  irreverent  Rascality  presses  towards  him  in  floods,  with  such 
hissing  vehemence,  that  the  Captain  of  the  Guards  has  to  give 
order,  "  Haut  les  annes  (Handle  arms) ! " — at  which  thunder-word, 
indeed,  and  the  flash  of  the  clear  iron,  the  Rascal-flood  recoils, 
through  all  avenues,  fast  enough.*  New  features  these.  Indeed, 
as  good  M.  de  Malesherbes  pertinently  remarks,  ''it  is  a  quite  new 
kind  of  contest  this  with  the  Parlement : "  no  transitory  sputter, 
as  from  collisicm  of  hard  bodies ;  but  more  like  "  the  first  sparks 
of  what,  if  not  quenched,  may  become  a  great  oonfli^jpration."  ' 

1  [The  comparative  popularity  of  the  Comte  de  Provence  at  this  time  is  illustrated 
by  an  epigram  quoted  by  Mallet  du  Pan,  M^moires  et  Correspondance  (Engl. 
Transl),  (London,  1853),  L  147: — 

'  Louis  XVI  interdit, 
Antoinette  au  couvent, 
d' Artois  k  Saint-Lazare 
Et  Provence  Regent,* 
which  was  posted  up  at  Versailles  in  September.    The  Princes  were  not  sent  to 
expunge  the  arritis  of  the  Parlement,  but  to  have  the  edicts  registered  in  the 
Chambre  des  Comptes  and  Cour  des  Aides  respectively.      Though  both  registered 
under  compulsion,  both  Courts  protested  and,  though  they  were  not  exiled,  their 
protests  were  cancelled  by  decree  (Ch^rest,  i.  286-7).] 
'Montgaillard,  i.  369.    Besenval,  etc,  iii.  266. 

'Montgaillard,  i.  373  [quotes  the  remark  as  having  been  made  by  Malasherbas 
to  the  King  at  the  commencement  of  his  second  ministry]. 
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This  good  Malesherbes  sees  himself  now  again  in  the  King's 
Council,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years :  Lomenie  would  profit,  if 
not  by  the  faculties  of  the  man,  yet  by  the  name  he  has.  As  for 
the  man's  opinion,  it  is  not  listened  to ; — wherefore  he  will  soon 
withdraw,  a  second  time  ;  back  to  his  books  and  his  trees.  In 
such  King's  Council  what  can  a  good  man  profit  ?  Turgot  tries 
it  not  a  second  time :  Turgot  has  quitted  France  and  this  Earth, 
some  years  ago ;  and  now  cares  for  none  of  these  things.  Singu^ 
lar  enough :  Turgot,  this  same  Lomenie,  and  the  Abb6  Morellet  ^ 
were  once  a  trio  of  young  friends;  fellow-scholars  in  the  Sorbonne. 
l^orty  \new  years  have  carried  them  severally  thus  far. 

Meanwhile  the  Parlement  sits  daily  at  Troyes,^  calling  cases ; 
and  dail^  adjourns,  no  Procureur  making  his  appearance  to  plead. 
Troyes  is  as  hospitable  as  could  be  looked  for :  nevertheless  one 
has  comparatively  a  dull  life.  No  crowds  now  to  carry  you, 
shoulder-high,  to  the  immortal  gods ;  scarcely  a  Patriot  or  two 
will  drive  out  so  far,  and  bid  you  be  of  firm  courage.  You  are  in 
tonished  lodgings,  far  from  home  and  domestic  comfort :  little 
to  do,  but  wander  over  the  unlovely  Champagne  fields ;  seeing 
the  grapes  ripen ;  taking  counsel  about  the  thousand-times  con- 
sulted :  a  prey  to  tedium ;  in  danger  even  that  Paris  may  forget 
you.  Messengers  come  and  go :  pacific  Lomenie  is  not  slack  in 
negotiating,  promising;  D'Ormesson  and  the  prudent  elder 
Members  see  no  good  In  strife.^ 

Aftftr   ft    dull    m^^th     fh<>    fft^]pmpnf     yj^^HiT^gr    s^r^A    r^f^itiiny 

makes  truce,  as  all  Parlements  must.    The  Stamptax  is  withdrawn : 

1  [Morellet,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  the  Economist  School  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  Turgot  and  Dupont  de  Nemours  as  well  as  of  Lomenie  :  Voltaire 
nicknamed  him  Mords-les  ("  Bite-'em").  He  retained  his  physiocratic  principles 
to  the  last,  and,  when  nearly  90,  is  found  combating  Napoleon's  indirect  taxes.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  paper  maker  at  Lyons ;  yet  an  Academician  and  a  leader  of 
Society,  and  translator  of  Beccaria  and  Adam  Smith.  His  pen  followed  the  course  of 
events  in  the  Revolution  with  increasing  boldness  and  aversion.  He  escaped  pro- 
scription almost  by  a  miracle  in  1794,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  restoring  to  the 
restored  Acadhnie  Frangaise  its  registers,  which  he  had  managed  to  save  and  secrete 
in  1793.    (Lavergne,  Econ.  Fran9.,  330.)] 

'[Aug.  22nd— Sept.  19th.] 

3  [The  Parlement  was  by  no  means  quiet  at  Troyes :  it  passed  fierce  arritis 
denouncing  the  Government  and  demandu^  States-General,  which  it  printed  and 
scattered  broadcast] 

VOL.    L  8 
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the  Subvention  Landtax  is  also  withdrawn ;  but^  in  its  stead,  there 
is  granted,  what  they  call  a  '  Prorogation  of  the  Second  Twentieth,' 
— itself  a  kind  of  Landtax,  but  not  so  oppressive  to  the  Influen- 
tial classes ;  which  lies  mainly  on  the  Dumb  class.^  Moreover, 
secret  promises  exist  (on  the  part  of  the  Elders),  that  finances 
may  be  raised  by  Loan.  Of  the  ugly  word  States-General  there 
shall  be  no  mention. 

And  so,  on  the  20th  of  September,^  our  exiled  Parlement  re- 
turns :  D'£spr6m^nil  said,  '  it  went  out  covered  with  glory,  but 
had  come  back  covered  with  mud  (de  boue).*  Not  so,  Aristogiton ; 
or  if  so,  thou  surely  art  the  man  to  clean  it. 

CHAPTER  VI 

LOMENIB'g  PLOTS 

Was  ever  unfortunate  Chief  Minister  so  bested  as  Lom^nie- 
Brienne.^  The  reins  of  the  State  fairly  in  his  hand  these  six 
months  ;  and  not  the  smallest  motive-power  (of  Finance)  to  stir 
from  the  spot  with,  this  way  or  that !  He  flourishes  his  whip, 
but  advances  not.  Instead  of  ready  money,  there  is  nothing 
but  rebellious  debating  and  recalcitrating. 

Far  is  the  public  mind  from  having  calmed ;  it  goes  chafing 
and  fuming  ever  worse :  and  in  the  royal  coffers,  with  such  yearly 
Deficit  running  on,  there  is  hardly  the  colour  of  coin.  Ominous 
prognostics!  Malesherbes,  seeing  an  exhausted,  exasperated 
France  grow  hotter  and  hotter,  talks  of  'conflagration : '  Mirabeau, 
without  talk,  has,  as  we  perceive,  descended  on  Paris  again,  close 
on  the  rear  of  the  Parlement,^ — not  to  quit  his  native  soil  any 
more. 

Over  the.fronUera^behold  Holland  invaded  by  Prussia,*  the 


^  [Lom6nie  demanded  from  Parlement  the  lev5ring  of  the  VingtUme  upon  "  strict 
valuation,"  that  is,  to  include  all  properties  equally ;  but  yielded  on  their  protest. 
{See  Glasson,  •  Le  Parlement  de  Paris,  son  r61e  politique,'  ii.  46a)] 

2  [Sept.  24th.] 

*  Fils  Adoptif :  Mirabeau,  iv.  v.  i.  [Mirabeau  finally  returned  to  Paris  on  Sept. 
26th,  and  announced  in  his  letters  the  "immediate  coming  of  a  great  Revolution."] 

■*  October  1787,  Montgaillard,  i.  374,*  Besenval,  iii.  284.  [The  overthrow  of 
Vergennes'  work  of  rebuilding  the  French  influence  in  Holland  had  followed  rapidly 
on  his  death.    The  excellent  monograph  of  M.  Pierre  de  Witt,  *  Une  Invasion 
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French  party  n|ij>r<*flftAH^  ff.ngJftpH  nnA  t,^|g^teHthn1H<>r  triumphing : 
to  the  sorrow  of  War-secretiwr^^  M^gJ^WlCiO^^pd  all  men.  But 
wTtEout  moriSyr  sinewy  Of  war^  as  of  work^  and  of  existence  itself^ 
what  can  a  Chief  Minister  do  ?  Taxes  profit  little :  this  of  the 
Second  Twentieth  falls  not  due  till  next  year ;  and  will  then^  with 
its  '  strict  valuation/  produce  more  controversy  than  cash.  Taxes 
on  the  Privileged  Classes  cannot  be  got  registered ;  are  intolerable 
to  our  supporters  themselves :  taxes  on  the  Unprivileged  3rield 
nothings — as  from  a  thing  drained  dry  more  cannot  be  drawn. 
Hope  is  nowhere^  if  not  in  the  old  refuge  of  Loans. 

To  Lom^nie,  aided  by  the  long  head  of  Lamoignon^  deeply 
pondering  this  sea  of  troubles^  the  thought  suggested  itself: 
Why  not  have  a  Successive  Loan  {Emprunt  Successif),  or  Loan 
that  went  on  lending^  year  after  year^as  much  as  needful ;  say, 
till  1792?  ""TTie "trouble  of  registering  such  Loan  were  the  same  : 
we  had  Chen  breathing  time ;  money  to  work  with,  at  least  to 
subsist  on.  Edict  of  a  Successive  Loan  must  be  proposed.  To 
conciliate  the  Philosophes,  let  a  liberal  Edict  walk  in  front  of  it, 
for  emancipation  of  Protestants ;  let  a  liberal  Promise  guard  the 
rear  of  it,  that  when  our  Loan  ends,  in  that  final  179^,  the  States- 
General  shall  be  convoked.^ 

Such  liberal  Edict  of  Protestant  Emancipation,  the  time  having 
come  for  it,  shall  cost  a  Lom^nie  as  little  as  the  '  Death-penalties 
to  be  put  in  execution'  did.  As  for  the  liberal  Promise,  of 
States-General,  it  can  be  fulfilled  or  not :  the  fulfilment  is  five 
good  years  off;  in  five  years  much  intervenes.     But  the  register- 

Prussienne  en  Hollande '  (Paris,  1886),  and  Lord  Malmesbury's '  Letters  and  Diaries  * 
(London,  1844)  are  the  best  authorities.  France  had  confined  herself  to  ordering 
the  establishment  of  a  camp  of  20,000  men  at  Givet  (in  Calonne's  ministry),  but 
Lom^nie  did  not  carry  this  out,  alleging  to  Montmorin  the  want  of  funds*  The 
exiles  of  the  French  party  came  to  France,  naturally  not  in  the  best  temper  with  its 
Goyemment.] 

^[Sic,  really  Foreign  Secretary.] 

'[The  idea  of  promising  States-General  for  a  moderately  distant  date,  together 
with  a  plan  of  finance  to  last  till  then,  is  attributed  by  Sallier  (p.  xio)  to  d  £pr6- 
mesnil,  who  suggested  it  to  Lamoignon.  The  Parlement  was  in  fact  already 
shuddering  at  the  bugbear  which  itself  had  created.  The  Government  received 
the  overture  with  pleasure,  and  the  Radical  party  in  Parlement  welcomed  it  as 
likely  to  prevent  the  Ministry  resorting  to  a  bankruptcy,  a  solution  which  Young 
(p.  93)  thought  fat  from  unlikely.  Tfa^  total  of  the  proposed  loan  was  to  be  490 
millions.] 
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ing  ?  Ah,  truly,  there  is  the  difficulty  ! — However,  we  have  that 
promise  of  the  £ldars,  given  secretly  at  Troyes.  Judicious 
gratuities,  cajoleries,  underground  intrigues,  with  old  Foulon, 
named  *  Ame  damnie,  Familiar- demon,  of  the  Parlement,'  may 
perhaps  do  the  rest.  At  worst  and  lowest,  the  Royal  Authority 
has  resources, — which  ought  it  not  to  put  forth  ?  If  it  cannot 
realise  money,  the  Royal  Authority  is  as  good  as  dead ;  dead  of 
that  surest  and  miserablest  death,  inanition.  Risk  and  win; 
without  risk  all  is  already  lost !  For  the  rest,  as  in  enterprises 
of  pith,  a  touch  of  stratagem  often  proves  Aurthersome,  his  Majesty 
announces  a  Botfol  Huni,  for  the  1 9th  of  November  next ;  and  all 
whom  it  concerns  are  jojrfuUy  getting  their  gear  ready. 

Royal  Hunt  indeed  ;  but  of  two-legged  unfeathered  game !  ^ 
At  eleven  in  the  morning  of  that  Royal-Hunt  day,  19th  of 
November  1787,  unexpected  blare  of  trumpeting,  tumult  of 
charioteering  and  cavalcading  disturbs  the  Seat  of  Justice :  His 
Majesty  is  come,  with  Garde-des-Sceaux  Lamoignon,  and  Peers 
and  retinue,  to  hold  Royal  Session  and  have  Edicts  registered. 
What  a  change,  since  Louis  XIV.  entered  here,  in  boots ;  and, 
whip  in  hand,  ordered  his  registering  to  be  done, — ^with  an 
Olympian  look,  which  none  durst  gainsay;  and  did,  without 
stratagem,  in  such  unceremonious  fashion,  hunt  as  well  as 
register !  ^  For  Louis  XVI.,  on  this  day,  the  Registering  will  be 
enough ;  if  indeed  he  and  the  day  suffice  for  it. 

Meanwhile,  with  fit  ceremonial  words,  the  purpose  of  the  royal 
breast  is  signified : — Two  Edicts,  for  Protestant  Emancipation, 
for  Successive  Loan :  ^  of  both  which  Edicts  our  trusty  Garde-des- 

1  [The  mistakes  made  by  the  Government  at  the  Royal  Session  of  Nov.  19th 
may  be  thus  tabulated:  (i. )  the  hole  and  comer  way  in  which  it  was  announced,  only 
on  i8th,  and  the  early  hour  (8  A.M.)  at  which  the  King,  as  it  were,  slunk  into  Paris 
unobserved  (there  is  no  authority  to  support  the  story  of  the  announcement  of  a 
hunt  for  that  day  except  Dulaure) ;  (ii.)  but  enough  had  been  allowed  to  transpire 
to  enable  the  opposition  to  concert  their  plan  ;  (iii.)  the  speeches  of  the  King  and 
Lamoignon  were  not  at  all  conciliatory  (as  Carlyle  represents  them  to  have  been) ; 
the  promise  of  States-General  was  anything  but  explicit ;  (iv. )  it  was  ridiculous 
after  the  arrogant  tone  of  the  Government  ^)eeches  to  allow  deliberation  in  the 
Parlement  (Ch^rest,  i.  339,  sgg,).] 

*  Dulaure,  vi.  304, 
[Successive,  i.e,  to  be  partly  filled  up  in  each  of  the  years  1788  to  179a.    The 
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Sceaux  Lamoignon  will  explain  the  purport ;  on  bo<^  which  a 
trusty  Parlement  is  requested  to  deliver  its  opinion^  each  member 
having  free  {nivilege  of  speech.  And  so,  Liamoignon  too  having 
perorated  not  amiss,  and  wound  up  with  that  Promise  of  States- 
General, — the  Sphere-music  of  Parlementary  eloquence  begins. 
Explosive,  responsive,  sphere  answering  sphere,  it  waxes  louder 
and  louder.  The  Peers  sit  attentive ;  of  diverse  sentiment :  un- 
friendly to  States-General ;  unfriendly  to  Despotism,  which 
cannot  reward  merit,  and  is  suppressing  places.  But  what 
agitates  his  Highness  d' Orleans  ?  The  rubicund  moonhead  goes 
wagging;  darker  beams  the  copper  visage,  lil^e  unscoured 
copper;  in  the  glazed  eye  is  disquietude;  he  rolls  uneasy  in 
his  seat,  as  if  he  meant  something.  Amid  unutterable  satiety, 
has  sudden  new  appetite,  for  new  forbidden  fruit,  been  vouch- 
safed him  ?  Disgust  and  edacity ;  laziness  that  cannot  rest ; 
futile  ambition,  revenge,  non-admiralship:— O,  within  that  car- 
buncled  skin  what  a  confusion  of  confusions  sits  bottled ! 

'  Eight  Couriers,*  in  the  course  of  the  day,  gallop  from  Ver- 
sailles, where  Lomenie  waits  palpitating ;  and  gallop  back  again, 
not  with  the  best  news.  In  the  outer  Courts  of  the  Palais,  huge 
buzz  of  expectation  reigns ;  it  is  whispered  the  Chief  Minister 
has  lost  six  votes  overnight.  And  from  within,  resounds  nothing 
but  fg^gogls^  eloquence,  pathetic  and  even  indignant ;  heartrend- 
ing appeals  to  the  royal  clemency,  that  his  Majesty  would  please 
to  summon  States-General  forthwith,  and  be  the  Saviour  of 
France : — ^wherein  dusky-glowing  D'Espr^m^nil,^  but  still  more 
Sabatier  de  Cabre,  and  Freteau,  since  named  Comm&re  Fr^teau 
(Goody  Freteau),  are  among  the  loudest.  For  six  mortal  hours 
it  lasts,  in  this  manner ;  the  infinite  hubbub  unslackened. 


Edict  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Protestants  was  confined  to  a  mere  permission  to 
register  before  a  civil  authority  their  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  and  peaceful 
exercise  of  civil  professions  ;  probably  the  text  of  it  was  purposely  vague  (Ch^rest, 
L  3Qx).  "  The  majority  of  the  Parisians,"  says  Mallet  du  Pan  (private  journal,  i. 
130),  "  are  opposed  to  the  Edict  of  toleration."] 

1  [D'^pr6mesnil  wavered  in  his  promised  (?)  support  of  the  Government  [see  note 
on  page  115) ;  at  least,  in  the  debate  he  implored  the  King  then  and  there  to 
announce  immediate  States-General,  and  the  King  afterwards  confessed  that  he 
was  upon  the  point  of  yielding.] 
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And  so  now,  when  brown  dusk  is  filing  through  the  windows, 
and  no  end  visible.  His  Majesty,  on  hint  of  Garde-des-Sceaux 
Lamoignon,  opens  his  royal  lips  once  more  to  say,  in  brief.  That 
he  must  have  his  Loan-Edict  registered. —  Momentary  deep 
pause ! — See !  Monseigneur  d' Orleans  rises  ;  with  moon-visage 
turned  towards  the  royal  platform,  he  asks,  with  a  delicate 
graciosity  of  manner  covering  unutterable  things :  ''  Whether  it 
is  a  Bed  of  Justice,  then,  or  a  Royal  Session  ?  "  Fire  flashes  on 
him  from  the  throne  and  neighbourhood :  surly  answer  that  "  it 
is  a  Session."  In  that  case,  Monseigneur  will  crave  leave  to 
remark  that  E^cts  cannot  be  registered  by  order  in  a  Session ; 
and  indeed  to  enter,  against  such  registry,  his  individual  humble 
Protest^  "  Vous  Ues  bien  le  maUre  (You  will  do  your  pleasure),*' 
answers  the  King ;  and  thereupon,  in  high  state,  marches  out, 
escorted  by  his  Court-retinue;  D'Orl^ns  himself,  as  in  duty 
bound,  escorting  him,  but  only  to  the  gate.  Which  duty  dcme, 
D'Orl^ans  returns  in  from  the  gate ;  redacts  his  Protest,  in  the 
face  of  an  applauding  Parlement,  an  applauding  France ;  and 
so — has  cut  his  Court-moorings,  shall  we  say.^  And  will  now 
sail  and  drift,  fast  enough,  towards  Chaos  } 

Thou  foolish  D'Orl6ans ;  Equality  that  art  to  be !  Is  Royalty 
grown  a  mere  wooden  Scarecrow ;  whereon  thou,  pert  scaldheaded 
crow,  mayest  alight  at  pleasure  and  peck  }     Not  yet  wholly. 

Next  day,  a  Lettre-de-Cachet  sends  D'Orl6ans  to  bethink 
himself  in  his  Chiteau  of  Villers-Cotterets,^  where,  alas,  is  no 
Paris  with  its  joyous  necessaries  of  life  ;  no  fascinating  indispens- 
able Madame  de  Bufibn, — light  wife  of  a  great  Naturalist  much 
too  old  for  her.  Monseigneur,  it  is  said,  does  nothing  but  walk 
distractedly,  at  Villers-Cotterets ;  cursing  his  stars.  Versailles 
itself  shall  hear  penitent  wail  from  him,  so  hard  is  his  doom. 
By  a  second,  simultaneous  Lettre-de-Cachet,  Goody  Freteau  is 

^  [This  is  not  correct :  d'Orl6ans  demanded  that  it  should  be  declared  that  the 
registration  was  done  by  the  King's  express  command ;  this  plan  having  been 
doubtless  concerted  by  the  opposition  the  night  before ;  and  the  King  taken  by 
surprise  answered :  "  Cela  m  est  6gal  .  .  .  vous  en  6tes  bien  lemaltre  .  .  .  si .  .  . 
c'est  Wgal,  parce  que  je  le  veux."    Ch^rest,  i.  357 ;  Sallier,  128,  9.] 

3  [Nov,  «oth.     D'0rl6ans  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  Paris^till  April  1788.] 
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hurled  into  the  Stronghold  of  Ham^  amid  the  Norman  marshes  ;  ^ 
by  a  third,  Sabatier  de  Cabre  into  Mont  St.  Michel,  amid  the 
Norman  quicksands.  As  for  the  Parlement,  it  must,  on  summons, 
travel  out  to  Versailles,  with  its  Register- Book  under  its  arm, 
to  have  the  Protest  hijf4  (expunged) ;  not  without  admonition, 
and  even  rebuke.  A  stroke  of  authority,  which,  one  might 
have  hoped,  would  quiet  matters. 

Unhappily,  no :  it  is  a  mere  taste  of  the  whip  to  rearing 
coursers,  which  makes  them  rear  worse!  When  a  team  of 
Twenty-five  Millions  begins  rearing,  what  is  Lomenie's  whip  ? 
The  Parlement  will  nowise  acquiesce  meekly ;  and  set  to  register 
the  Protestant  Edict,  and  do  its  other  work,  in  salutary  fear  of 
these  three  Lettres-de-Cachet.  Far  from  that,  it  begins  question- 
ing Lettres-de-Cachet  generally,  their  legality,  endurability ; 
emits  dolorous  objurgation,  petition  on  petition  to  have  its  three 
Martyrs  delivered ;  cannot,  till  that  be  complied  with,  so  much 
as  think  of  examining  the  Protestant  Edict,  but  puts  it  off 
always  'till  this  day  week.'^ 

In  which  objurgatory  strain  Paris  and  France  joins  it,  or 
rather  has  preceded  it ;  making  fearful  chorus.  And  now  also 
the  other  Parlements,  at  length  opening  their  mouths  begin  to 
join ;  some  of  them,  as  at  Grenoble  and  at  Rennes,  with  por- 
tentous emphasis, — ^threatening,  by  way  of  reprisal,  to  interdict 
the  veyy  Tax-gatherer.^    "  In  all  former  contests,"  as  Malesherbes 

1  [Ham  is  in  Picardy,  not  amid  the  '  Norman  marshes. '  (Carlyle  would  have 
made  good  fun  of  a  later  prisoner  of  Ham,  known  to  a  now  vanishing  generation 
as  Badinguei,)    Fr^teau  was  sent  to  Doullens,  not  to  Ham.] 

'  Besenval,  iii.  309. 

'  Weber,  i.  266.  [The  disturbances  in  Dauphin6  and  Brittany,  which  really 
inaugurated  the  anarchic  side  of  the  Revolution,  began  somewhat  thus  : — 

Tlie  Parlement  of  Grenoble  protested  hotly  against  the  new  Provincial  Assembly 
(which  was  to  sit  at  Grenoble),  and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  old  Estates 
of  Dauphin^  which  had  been  suspended  since  1628.  The  new  Provincial  Assembly 
met  at  Grenoble  Oct.  ist  '87,  Parlement  still  protesting,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
quarrel  the  edict  of  May  *88  (taking  away  the  right  of  remonstrance  from  all  Parle- 
ments) was  published.  Lettres  de  cachet  against  the  recusant  judges  of  Grenoble 
were  followed  by  a  regular  rising  in  that  city  (June  7th  '88),  and  finally  the  old 
Estates  of  Dauphini  convoked  themselves  at  Vizille  (July  21st)  without  any  legal 
warrant.  This  was  flat  rebellion.  The  leader  of  these  estates  was  Mounier,  who 
was  to  make  such  an  illustrious  name  in  1789.  Necker,  when  he  became  minister 
again,  Aug.  26th,  gave  way  in  all  practical  points  and  conceded  to  Dauphin^  its 
old  Estates,  with  one  or  two  important  modifications.     This  [new  assembly  met  at 
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remarks^  "  it  was  the  Parlement  that  excited  the  Public ;  but 
here  it  is  the  Public  that  excites  the  Parlement." 


CHAPTER  VII 

INTERNECINE 

What  a  France,  through  these  winter  months  of  the  year  1787  ! 
The  very  (Eil-de-BoBuf  is  doleful,  uncertain;  with  a  general 
feeling,  among  the  Suppressed,  that  it  were  better  to  be  in 
Turkey.  The  Wolf-hounds  are  suppressed,  the  Boar-hounds ; 
Duke  de  Coigny,  Duke  de  Polignac  :  in  the  Trianon  little-heaven, 
her  Majesty,  one  evening,  takes  Besenval's  arm ;  asks  his  candid 
opinion.  The  intrepid  Besenval, — having,  as  he  hopes,  nothing 
of  the  sycophant  in  him, —  plainly  signifiesthftL  with^Parle- 
ment  in  rfihellion^^and  an   CPX\.t{jP^.JKf^i^f\r\   anppffissiony  the. 

Romans,  Sept.  loth,  and  was  to  meet  annually.  The  fact  that  vote  by  bead,  one 
chamber,  and  double  Tiers-Etat  were  the  modifications  introduced  has  given  rise 
to  the  idea  that  Dauphin^  invented  these  principles  :  but  the  Estates  of  Liuiguedoc 
had  always  met  in  that  form  ;  and  the  edicts  of  1778  and  1787  make  them  appli- 
cable to  all  provincial  assemblies.  [See  Lavergne,  Ass.  Prov.,  372,  sqq.  \  and 
ChampoUion-Figeac,  Les  Etats  du  Dauphin^  et  la  Revolution  (Paris,  1887).) 

Brittany  was  the  only  province  besides  Languedoc  which  had  a  system  of  Pro- 
vincial Estates  in  full  working,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  form  ;  the  Clergy 
comprised  9  bishops,  9  canons,  43  abbes  ;  the  Tiers- £tat  were  simply  42  deputies  from 
town  corporations ;  while  the  Noblesse  comprised  all  the  noblemen  of  the  province  of 
25  years  old  and  upwards ;  these  three  chambers  sat  apart,  and  naturally  the  chamber 
of  some  1,300  nobles,  many  of  them  mere  country  squireens  utterly  uneducated,  was 
a  somewhat  turbulent  body  (for  the  Province  of  Brittany  was  in  its  western  parts 
three  centuries  behind  the  rest  of  France).  The  result  of  this  ludicrous  constitution 
was  that  Brittany  was  very  much  undertaxed  and  the  meetings  of  the  Estates  nearly 
always  turbulent.  The  Parlement  of  Rennes  was  ever  ready  to  support  the  Estates 
{vid.  note  supr.^  p.  4),  and,  when  the  edict  of  May  '88  abolished  its  power,  there 
was  a  regular  provincial  rising.  The  populace  of  Rennes  appeared  in  arms  under 
the  lead  of  a  youn^  law  student  named  Moreau  (one  day  to  be  the  victor  of  Hohen- 
linden).  But,  as  m  the  case  of  Dauphin^,  Necker's  advent  to  power  meant  a 
change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  the  Parlements  were  re-estab- 
lished, Sept.  23rd.  So  far  the  rising  had  been  in  the  name  of  ancient  privileges,  but 
when  the  Breton  Estates  met  in  Dec.  '88,  the  spirit  of  radicalism  luid  risen,  and 
now  the  demand  in  Rennes  and  Nantes  was  for  one  chamber,  double  tiers-itaty  etc. 
The  province  of  Anjou  threatened  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  the  Breton  liberals,  and 
a  regular  civil  war  took  place  in  Rennes,  the  chamber  of  the  Noblesse  being  be- 
sieged in  its  meeting-place.  Moreover  by  the  old  Breton  constitution  the  Provincial 
Estates  nominated  the  deputies  for  Brittany  to  the  States-General ;  and  therefore, 
while  the  Tiers-Atat  accepted  joyfully  the  Riglement  Royal  as  to  electoral  districts 
(Jan.  24th  '89),  the  Noblesse  and  higher  Clergy  clung  to  their  ancient  rights,  and 
finally  voted  to  send  no  deputies  to  the  States-General  at  all,  the  Parlement  support- 
ing them  in  their  refusal.  [See  Bertrand,  M6m.  i.  cap.  i.  ;  Young,  124,  sqg.  ; 
Lavergne,  Ass.  Prov.  417  ;  Deux  Amis,  i.  105,  sqq^ 
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King*8  Crown  is  in  danger ; — whereupon,  singular  to  say,  her 
Majesty,  as  if  hurt,  changed  the  subject,  et  ne  me  parla  plus  de 
rienf^ 

To  whom,  indeed,  can  this  poor  Queen  speak !  In  need  of 
wise  counsel,  if  ever  mortal  was ;  yet  beset  here  only  by  the 
hubbub  of  chaos !  Her  dwelling-place  is  so  bright  to  the  eye, 
and  confusion  and  black  care  darkens  it  all.  Sorrows  of  the 
Sovereign,  sorrows  of  the  woman,  thick-c<^ng  sorrows  environ 
her  more  and  more.  Lamotte,  the  Necklace-Countess,  has  in 
these  late  months  escaped,  perhaps  been  suffered  to  escape,  from 
the  Salp^triere.  Vain  was  the  hope  that  Paris  might  thereby 
finrget  her ;  and  this  ever- widening  lie,  and  heap  of  lies,  subside. 
The  Lamotte,  with  a  V  (for  Voleuse,  Thief)  branded- an. JboUi 
sh^iders^  has  got  to  J^fPglftnfJ  ?  ai^  will  therefrom  pmit  h>.on 
Ke ;  defiling  the  hjgfeffil  queenly  nfimff.r  mi^r^  ^'ftr»^*#^*^'^^^*ff^;^ 
which,  in  its  present  humoiw^,  France  willgreedily.  believe. 

F(H*.the  rest,  it  is  too  dear  our  %fof|ffsiye  t^«"  \^^<}^  fillingr 
As  indeed,  in  such  circumstances,  a  Loan  registered  by  expunging 
of  Protests  was  not  the  likeliest  to  filL  Denunciation  of  Lettres- 
de-Cachet,  of  Despotism  generally,  abates  not :  the  Twelve  Parle- 
ments  are  busy :  the  Twelve  hundred  Placarders,  Balladsingers, 
Pamphleteers.  Paris  is  what,  in  figurative  speech,  they  call 
'  flooded  with  pamphlets  {regorgS  de  brochures) ; '  ^  flooded  and 

^  Besenval,  iii.  264. 

2  M^moires  justificatifs  de  la  Comtesse  de  Lamotte  (London,  1788).  Vie  de 
Jeanne  de  Saint-R^mi  Comtesse  de  Lamotte,  &c.  &c. — See  Diamond  Necklace  {ut 
supra), 

'  \/^^0^S^  ^  brochures.  A.  Yoimg  (p.  153)  notices  in  1789  the  *  vast  energy  in 
publishmg  political  pamphlets,  nineteen-twentieths  of  which  are  in  favour  of  liberty, ' 
all  the  presses  of  France  are  equally  employed  ;  only  two  or  three  are  on  the  other 
side  ;  '  not  the  least  step  taken  by  the  court  to  restrain  the  extreme  licentiousness  of 
publication. '  The  reference  to  Linguet  two  lines  below  is  to  the  •  Annales  Politiques.  * 
Rivarol  had  not  entered  political  journalism  till  the  appearance  of  the  '  Journal 
Politique  National,*  and  the  '  Actes  des  Ap6tres '  (1789).  He  was  bom  1753  and 
died  at  Berlin  1801.  He  escaF>ed  with  diflSculty  on  Aug.  10th  '92,  and  in  exile 
began  the  '  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Franpaise,*  the  introduction  to 
w^ch,  sa^  M.  de  Lescure  (Rivarol  et  la  Soci^t^  Fr.  pendant  la  Revolution  et 
I'Emigration,  Paris,  1883),  is  a  great  monument  to  his  fame.  The  Press  under 
the  Ancien  Regime  was  subject  (i.)  to  a  Directeur-Giniral  de  la  Librairie  (an 
office  which  Malesherbes  once  held),  (ii.)  to  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  who  would 
execute  orders  for  seizure  of  books.     Practically  the  Director  accorded  tacit  per- 
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eddying  again.  Hot  deluge, — from  so  many  Patriot  ready- 
writers,  all  at  the  fervid  or  boiling  point ;  each  ready-writer,  now 
in  the  hour  of  eruption,  going  like  an  Iceland  Geyser !  Against 
which  what  can  a  judicious  Friend  Morellet  do ;  a  Rivarol,  an 
unruly  Linguet  (well  paid  for  it), — spouting  cold  ! 

Now  also,  at  length,  does  come  discussion  of  the  Protestant 
Edict :  but  only  for  new  embroilment ;  in  pamphlet  and  count»- 
pamphlet,  increasing  the  madness  of  men.  Not  even  Orthodoxy, 
bedrid  as  she  seemed,  but  will  have  a  hand  in  this  confusion. 
She  once  again  in  the  shape  of  Abbe  Len&nt,  'whom  Prelates 
drive  to  visit  and  congratulate,' — raises  audible  sound  from  her 
pulpit-drum.i  Or  mark  how  D'Espr^m^nil,  who  has  his  own 
confused  way  in  all  things,  produces  at  the  right  moment  in 
Parliamentary  harangue,  a  pocket  Crucifix,  with  the  apostrophe : 
"  Will  ye  crucify  him  afresh  ?  "  Him,  O  D*Espr6m6nil,2  without 
scruple ; — considering  what  poor  stuff,  of  ivory  and  filigree,  he 
is  made  of! 

To  all  which  add  only,  that  poor  Brienne  has  fallen  sick ;  so 
hard  was  the  tear  and  wear  of  his  sinful  youth,  so  violent,  inces- 
sant is  this  agitation  of  his  foolish  old  age.  Baited,  bayed  at 
through  so  many  throats,  his  Grace,  growing  consumptive,  in- 
flammatory (with  humeur  de  dartre),  lies  reduced  to  milk  diet ; 
in  exasperation,  almost  in  desperation ;  with  'repose,'  precisely 
the  impossible  recipe,  prescribed  as  the  indispensable.^ 

On  the  whole,  what  can  a  poor  Government  do,  but  once 
more  recoil  ineffectual  ?  The  King's  Treasury  is  running  towards 
the  lees ;  and  Paris  '  eddies  with  a  flood  of  pamphlets.'  At  all 
rates,  let  the  latter  subside  a  little !     D'Orl6ans  gets  back  to 

mission  to  almost  all  authors,  provided  the  book  professed  to  be  printed  abroad. 
The  Government,  working  always  to  catch  the  ear  of  popular  opinion,  did  not 
dare  to  exercise  its  legal  powers.     See  R^v.  Fr.,  xxvi.  103,  sqq."] 

1  Lacretelle,  vi.  236 ;  Montgaillard,  i.  391.  \ThR  Abb6  Lenfant,  whom  Mont- 
gaillard  calls  the  greatest  preacher  of  the  time,  was  a  Jesuit  before  1773  :  preached 
at  Saint-Sulpice  :  in  179 1  he  was  King's  confessor  for  a  short  time  ;  was  murdered 
at  the  Abbaye^  Sept.  3rd  '92.] 

2  [Droz,  ii.  50,  says  that  D'^pr^mesnil  raised  his  hand  to  the  image  of  the  cruci- 
fix on  the  wall,  but  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Parlement  voted  for  registering 
the  Protestant  Edict.] 

'  Besenval,  iii.  317, 
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Raincy,  which  is  nearer  Paris  and  the  fair  frail  Buffon ;  finally 
to  Paris  itself:  neither  are  Freteau  and  Sabatier  banished  forever. 
The  Protestant  Edict  is  registered ;  to  the  joy  of  Boissy  d'Anglas^ 
and  good  Malesherbes :  Successive  Loan,  all  protests  expunged 
or  else  withdrawn,  remains  open, — ^the  rather  as  few  or  none 
dome  to  fill  it.  States-General,  for  which  the  Parlement  has 
clamoured,  and  now  the  whole  Nation  clamours,  will  follow  '  in 
five  years,' — if  indeed  not  sooner.  O  Parlement  of  Paris,  what 
a  clamour  was  that !  "  Messieurs,"  said  old  D'Ormesson,  "  you 
will  get  States-General,  and  you  will  repent  it."  Like  the  Horse 
in  the  Fable,  who,  to  be  avenged  of  his  enemy,  applied  to  the 
Man.  The  Man  mounted ;  did  swift  execution  on  the  enemy ; 
but,  unhappily,  would  not  dismount !  Instead  of  five  years,  let 
three  years  pass,  and  this  clamorous  Parlement  shall  have  both 
seen  its  enemy  hurled  prostrate,  and  been  itself  ridden  to 
foundering  (say  rather,  jugulated  for  hide  and  shoes),  and  lie 
dead  in  the  ditch. 

Under  such  omens,  however,  we  have  reached  the  spring  of 
1788.     By  no  path  can  the  King's  Government  find  passage  for 
itself,  but  is  everywhere  shamefully  flung  back.     B^lgaguerfidJby-' 
Twelve  rebellious  Parlements>B  which  are  grown  to  be  the  organs 
of  an  angry  Nation,  it  can  advance  nowhither ;  can  accomplish 


1  [Boissy  d'Anglas  is  here  well  coupled  with  Malesherbes,  whom  in  many  ways 
he  resembled,  and  whose  life  he  wrote  in  his  own  old  age,  in  1819.  He  is  an  impor- 
tant type  in  the  Revohition,  especially  in  1794 — 5,  a  Protestant  bourgeois  lawyer, 
deputy  for  the  Tiers-Etat  of  Annonay  to  States-General  and  Convention,  voted 
against  the  King's  death  and  then  subsided  into  the  quiet  worker  on  Committees, 
s^king  only  to  efi&ce  himself  during  the  Terror.  On  the  eve  of  9th  Thermidor  it 
was  to  him  that  Tallien  turned  to  find  a  leader  for  these  quiet  people  (the  Marais  or 

*  Plain '  of  the  Convention),  and  with  such  effect  that  the  '  brave  men  of  the  plain ' 
unanimously  backed  up  the  Thermidorian  party  ;  but  they  must  not  be  confused  with 
that  party,  and  it  was  to  them  in  '95  that  the  chief  power  in  the  Convention  ulti- 
mately came.  Boissy,  as  President,  displayed  the  greatest  bravery  during  the 
invasion  of  the  Convention  on  ist  Prairial  (*9.t;) ;  was  one  of  the  main  authors  of  the 

*  Constitution  of  the  year  III.  ,*  was  proscribed  1797  ;  fled  ;  returned  1799,  ^^^  served 
every  Government  in  turn  till  his  death,  as  a  Peer  of  France,  1826.] 

2  [The  Provincial  Parlements  were  even  more  violent  than  that  of  Paris.  That 
of  Besan9on  e.g.  refused  altogether  to  register  the  Protestant  Edict.  In  that  of 
Paris  Duport  took  the  lead  in  Jan.  1788,  determined  to  play  the  game  out,  and 
began  with  an  arrUi  against  Letires  de  cachet  (Jan.  4th),  which  the  King  ordered 
to  be  erased.  Weber  (i.  263)  points  out  what  a  favourable  moment  it  would  have 
been  for  the  King  to  abolish  the  Parlements  altogether  [yid.  Ch^rest,  i.  379)-] 
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nothings  obtain  nothing,  not  so  much  as  money  to  subsist  on ; 
but  must  sit  there,  seemingly,  to  be  eaten  up  of  Deficit 

The  measure  of  the  Iniquity,  then,  of  the  Falsehood  which 
has  been  gathering  through  long  centuries,  is  nearly  full  ?  At 
least,  that  of  the  Misery  is !  From  the  hovels  of  the  Twenty- 
five  Millions,  the  misery,  permeating  upwards  and  forwards,  as 
its  law  is,  has  got  so  fer, — to  the  very  CEil-de-Boeuf  of  Versailles. 
Man's  hand,  in  this  blind  pain,  is  set  against  man :  not  only  the 
low  against  the  higher,  but  the  higher  against  each  other; 
Provincial  Noblesse  is  bitter  against  Court  Noblesse ;  Robe  against 
Sword ;  Rochet  against  Pen,  But  against  the  King  s  Grovemment 
who  is  not  bitter  ?  Not  even  Besenval,  in  these  days.  To  it  all 
men  and  bodies  of  men  are  become  as  enemies ;  it  is  the  centre 
whereon  infinite  contentions  unite  and  clash.  What  new  universal 
vertiginous  movement  is  this ;  of  Institutions,  social  Arrangements, 
individual  Minds,  which  once  worked  co-operative;  now  rolling 
and  grinding  in  distracted  collision  ?  Inevitable :  it  is  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  World-Solecism,  worn  out  at  last,  down  even  to  bank- 
ruptcy of  money !  And  so  this  poor  Versailles  Court,  as  the  chief 
or  central  Solecism,  finds  all  the  other  Solecisms  arrayed  against 
it  Most  natural!  For  your  human  Solecism,  be  it  Person  or 
Combination  of  Persons,  is  ever,  by  law  of  Nature,  uneasy ;  if 
verging  towards  bankruptcy,  it  is  even  miserable : — and  when 
would  the  meanest  Solecism  consent  to  blame  or  amend  Uself, 
while  there  remained  another  to  amend  ? 

These  threatening  signs  do  not  terrify  Lomenie,  much  less 
teach  him.  Lomenie,  though  of  light  nature,  is  not  without 
courage,  of  a  sort.  Nay,  have  we  not  read  of  lightest  creatures, 
trained  Canary-birds,  that  could  fly  cheerfully  with  lighted 
matches,  and  fire  cannon ;  fire  whole  powder-magazines  ?  To 
sit  and  die  of  Deficit  is  no  part  of  Lomenie's  plan.  The  evil  is 
considerable ;  but  can  he  not  remove  it,  can  he  not  attack  it  .> 
At  lowest,  he  can  attack  the  symptom  of  it:  these  rebellious 
Parlements  he  can  attack,  and  perhaps  remove.  Much  is  dim 
to  Lomenie,  but  two  things  are  clear:  that  such  Parlementaiy^ 
duel  with  Royalty  is  growing  perilous,  nay  internecine;  above 
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i^^hat  moneyjoaiwt  be  had.  Take  thought,  brave  Lomenie; 
thou  Garde-des-Sceaux  Lanioignon,  who  hast  ideas!  So  often 
defeated,  balked  cruelly  when  the  golden  fruit  seemed  within 
clutch,  rally  for  one  other  struggle.  To  tame  the  Parlement,  to 
fill  the  King's  coffers :  these  are  now  life-and-death  questions. 

Parlements  have  been  tamed,  more  than  once.  Set  to  perch 
'on  the  peaks  of  rocks  inaccessible  except  by  litters,'  a  Parlement 
grows  reasonable.  O  Maupeou,  thou  bold  bad  man,  had  we  left 
thy  work  where  it  was !  ^ — But  apart  from  exile,  or  other  violent 
methods,  is  there  not  one  method,  whereby  all  things  are  tamed, 
even  lions  }  The  method  of  hunger !  What  if  the  Parlement's 
supplies  were  cut  off;  namely  its  Law-suits ! 

Minor  Courts,  for  the  trying  of  innumerable  minor  causes, 
might  be  instituted:  these  we  could  call  Grand  Bailliages, 
Whereon  the  Parlement,  shortened  of  its  prey,  would  look  with 
yellow  despair;  but  the  Public,  fond  of  cheap  justice,  with 
&vour  and  hope.  Then  for  Finance,  for  registering  of  Edicts,  why 
not,  from  our  own  CEil-de-Boeuf  Dignitaries,  our  Princes,  Dukes, 
Marshals,  make  a  thing  we  could  call  Plenary  Court ;  and  there, 
so  to  speak,  do  our  registering  ourselves  ?  ^  Saint  Louis  had  his 
Plenary  Court,  of  Great  Barons ;  most  useful  to  him :  our  Great 

^[The  conduct  of  the  Parlements  at  this  juncture  proves  conclusively  that 
their  restoration  in  1774  was  a  very  serious  mistake.  They  were  bound  to  be  ob- 
sucles  in  the  way  of  a  Government  bent  on  reform.  Voltaire,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, had  applauded  Maupeou's  action  in  destroying  them.] 

'  Montgaillard,  i.  405.  [The  edicts  of  May  6th  *88  were  preceded  by  an  edict 
on  ist  abolishing  the  use  of  '  torture  after  condemnation'  ('  torture  before  con- 
demnation '  had  been  abolished  1780),  ordering  that  no  sentence  of  death  should  be 
carried  out  till  a  month  after  condemnation,  and  founding  a  commission  to  reform 
criminal  law.  The  edicts  of  the  6th  did  not  (as  one  might  gather  from  Carlyle) 
abolish  the  Parlements,  but  created  a  large  number  of  tribunals  of  appeal  called 
Grands  Bailliages,  with  jurisdiction  in  suits  up  to  20,000  livres  ;  under  these  a  much 
greater  number  of  Tribunaux  Prisidiaux^  i.e,  in  each  Bailiiage  or  S6nichaussie 
of  the  Kingdom  ;  but  the  Parlements  remained  for  suits  above  20,000  livres.  This 
permitted  the  future  reduction  of  the  staff  of  judges  of  Parlements  by  above  one- 
half.  The  same  edict  abolished  all  Tribunaux  d^  Exception  ;  and  finally  created  the 
Cour  PUnitre^  to  consist  of  the  Princes,  Peers,  two  Archbishops,  two  Bishops,  two 
Marichals,  two  Governors  of  Provinces,  six  Councillors  of  State,  four  Maitres  des 
Reqi^tes  and  a  large  number  of  Presidents  of  Parlements.  The  Nation  saw  in 
this  court  a  means  of  avoiding  the  convocation  of  States-General  (on  which  its  heart 
was  now  set).  Mallet  du  Pan  (i.  153J  is  very  severe  on  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
edict :  "  Louis  XIV.  at  the  height  of  his  power  would  scarcely  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  such  a  Revolution.  Richelieu  would  not  have  presumed  to  attempt  it." 
Cf.  Mercy  to  Kaunitz  (April  2Sth  '88).] 
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Barons  are  still  here  (at  least  the  Name  of  them  is  still  here) ; 
our  necessity  is  greater  than  his. 

Such  is  the  Lom^nie-Lamoignon  device;  welcome  to  the 
King's  Council,  as  a  light-beam  in  great  darkness.  The  device 
seems  feasible,  it  is  eminently  needful :  be  it  once  well  executed, 
great  deliverance  is  wrought.  Silent,  then,  and  steady ;  now  or 
never !  — ^the  World  shall  see  one  other  Historical  Scene ;  and 
so  singular  a  man  as  Lom^nie  de  Brienne  still  the  Stage-manager 
there. 

Behold,  accordingly,  a  Home-Secretary  Breteuil  'beautifying 
Pans,*  ^  in  the  peaceablest  manner,  in  this  hopeful  spring  weather 
of  1788 ;  the  old  hovels  and  hutches  disappearing  from  our 
Bridges :  as  if  for  the  State  too  there  were  halcyon  weather,  and 
nothing  to  do  but  beautify.  Parlement  seems  to  sit  acknow- 
ledged victor.  Brienne  says  nothing  of  Finance ;  or  even  says, 
and  prints,  that  it  is  all  well.  How  is  this ;  such  halcyon  quiet ; 
though  the  Successive  Loan  did  not  fill  .>  In  a  victorious  Parle- 
ment,^ Counsellor  Groeslard  de  Monsabert  even  denounces  that 
'  levying  of  the  Second  Twentieth  on  strict  valuation ; '  *  and  gets 
decree  that  the  valuation  shall  not  be  strict, — ^not  on  the  Privi- 
leged classes.  Nevertheless  Brienne  endures  it,  launches  no 
Lettre-de-Cachet  against  it     How  is  this? 

Smiling  is  such  vernal  weather ;  but  treacherous,  sudden ! 
For  one  thing,  we  hear  it  whispered,  '  the  Intendants  of  Pro- 
vinces have  all  got  order  to  be  at  their  posts  on  a  certain  day.'  * 
Still  more  singular,  what  incessant  Printing  is  this  that  goes  on 

1  [The  Administration  of  Paris  was  in  the  liands  of  the  Minister  of  the  Maison 
du  Roi  ^Breteuil,  '83-'88).  He  had  a  project  for  replacing  the  Pont  Rouge  by  a 
stone  bndge  (the  Pont  St.  Louis  of  our  day) ;  this  is  the  only  special  case  of 
'  beautifying '  that  I  can  find  at  this  date,  but  all  through  Breteuil's  ministry  it  had 
been  going  on  actively,  e,g,  the  building  of  the  Pont  Louis  XVI,  the  clearing  away 
of  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents,  the  extension  of  the  Halles,  the  rebuilding  <rf 
many  of  the  Quais^  and  the  demolition  of  shops  and  houses  on  the  Pont-au-Change. 
{^See  Monin,  Etat  de  Paris  en  1789,  12,  18,  342,  sqq.yi 

2  [April  29th.] 

*[This  seems  only  to  have  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  throttling  the  Govern- 
ment schemes  of  finance ;  in  the  same  way  the  Parlement  protested  against  the  loan 
as  illegal,  in  order  to  frighten  the  moneyed  interest  (Ch6rest,  i.  466,  etc.).] 

*  [Lafayette  to  Washington  March  i8th  :  '  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Government  is  again  preparing  an  attack  on  the  Parlements '  (Lafayette,  Corresp. , 
ii.  223).] 
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at  the  King's  CMteau^  under  lock  and  key  ?  Sentries  occupy 
all  gates  and  windows ;  the  Printers  come  not  out ;  they  sleep 
in  their  work-rooms ;  their  very  food  is  handed  in  to  them !  ^  A 
victorious  Parlement  smells  new  danger.  D'Espr6menil  has 
ordered  horses  to  Versailles ;  prowls  round  that  guarded  Printing- 
Office ;  prying^  snuffing,  if  so  be  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  of 
man  may  penetrate  it. 

To  a  shower  of  gold  most  things  are  penetrable.  D'£spr6- 
m^nil  descends  on  the  lap  of  a  Printer's  Danae,  in  the  shape  of 
'  five  hundred  louis  d'or : '  ^  the  Danae's  Husband  smuggles  a  ball 
of  clay  to  her;  which  she  delivers  to  the  golden  Counsellor 
of  Parlement  Kneaded  within  it,  there  stick  printed  proof- 
sheets  ; — by  Heaven !  the  royal  Edict  of  that  same  self-register- 
ing Plenaiy^S^ri  y  of  those  Qmiui-J^ailliagsi^  that  shall  cut  short 
our  Lawsuits !     It  is  to  be  promulgated  over  aU  France  in  one 

ThispSen,  is  what  the  Intendants  were  bid  wait  for  at  their 
posts:  this  is  what  the  Court  sat  hatching,  as  its  accursed 
cockatrice-egg;  and  would  not  stir,  though  provoked,  till  the 
brood  were  out !  Hie  with  it,  D'Espr^m^nil,  home  to  Paris ; 
convoke  instantaneous  Sessions;  let  the  Parlement,  and  the 
Earth,  and  the  Heavens  know  it. 

CHAPTER  VIII 
LOMENIE'S  DEATH-THROES 
On  ^the  morrow,  which  is  the  3d  of  May  1788,  an  astonished 
Parlement  sits  convoked;  hstens  speechless  to  the  speech  of 
D'Espr6m6nil,  unfolding  the  infinite  misdeed.  Deed  of  treachery ; 
of  unhallowed  darkness,  such  as  Despotism  loves !  Denounce 
it,  O  Parlement  of  Paris ;  awaken  France  and  the  Universe ; 
roll  what  thunder-barrels  of  forensic  eloquence  thou  hast :  with 
thee  too  it  is  verily  Now  or  never ! 

The  Parlement  is  not  wanting,  at  such  juncture.  In  the  hour 
of  his  extreme  jeopardy,  the  lion  first  incites  himself  by  roaring, 

1  Weber,  L  276. 

8£Weber  (i.  277)  seems  to  be  the  only  authority  for  this  story.] 
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by  lashing  his  sides.  So  here  the  Parlement  of  Pans.  Oi  the 
motion  of  D'£spi*6m6nil,  a  most  patriotic  Oath,  of  the  One-and- 
all  sort,  is  sworn,  with  united  throat; — an  excellent  new-idea, 
which,  in  these  coming  years,  shall  not  remain  miimitated. 
Next  comes  indomitable  Declaration,  almost  of  the  rights  of 
man,  at  least  of  the  rights  of  Parlement;  Invocation  to  the 
friends  of  French  Freedom,  in  this  and  in  subsequent  time.  All 
which,  or  the  essence  of  all  which,  is  brought  to  paper  ;  in  a  tone 
wherein  something  of  plaintiveness  blends  with,  Mid  tempers, 
heroic  valour.  And  thus,  having  sounded  the  storm-bell, — 
which  Paris  hears,  which  all  France  will  hear ;  and  hurled  such 
defiance  in  the  teeth  of  Lom^nie  and  Despotism,  the  Parlement 
retires  as  from  a  tolerable  first  day's  work. 

But  how  Lom6nie  felt  to  see  his  cockatrice-egg  (so  essential 
to  the  salvation  of  France)  broken  in  this  premature  manner, 
let  readers  fancy !  Indignant  he  clutches  at  his  thunderbolts 
{de  Cachet,  of  the  Seal) ;  and  launches  two  of  them :  a  bolt  for 
D'£spr6m6nil ;  a  bolt  for  that  busy  Goeslard,  whose  service  in 
the  Second  Twentieth  and  'strict  valuation'  is  not  forgotten. 
Such  bolts  clutched  promptly  overnight,  and  launched  with  the 
early  new  morning,  shall  strike  agitated  Paris  if  not  into  requies- 
cence,  yet  into  wholesome  astonishment* 

Ministerial  thunderbolts  may  be  launched ;  but  if  they  do  not 
hit  f  D'Espr6m6nil  and  Goeslard,  warned,  both  of  them,  as  is 
thought,  by  the  singing  of  some  friendly  bird,  elude  the  Lom6nie 
Tipstaves ;  escape  disguised  through  sky  windows,  over  roo&,  to 
their  own  Palais  de  Justice :  the  thunderbolts  have  missecL  Paris 
(for  the  buzz  flies  abroad)  is  struck  into  astonishment  not  whole- 
some.  The  two  martyrs  of  Liberty  doff  their  disguises ;  don  their 
long  gowns :  behold !  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  by  aid  of  ushers 
and  swifl  runners,  the  Parlement,  with  its  Counsellors,  Presidents, 
even  Peers,  sits  anew  assembled.  The  assembled  Parlement  de-. 
clares  that  these  its  two  Mart3nrs  cannot  be  given  up,  to  any 
sublunary  authority ;  moreover  that  the  '  session  is  permanent,' 
admitting  of  no  adjournment,  till  pursuit  of  them  has  been  re- 
linquished. 
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Ajad«>,  with  forensic  eloquence^  denunciaticm  and  protest,  with 
couriers  going  and  returning,  the  Parlement,  in  this  state  of  con- 
tiiinal  explosion  that  shall  cease  neither  night  nor  day,  waits  the 
issue.  Awakened  Paris  once  more  inundates  those  outer  courts ; 
boils,  in  floods  wilder  than  ever,  through  all  avenues.  Dissonant 
hubbub  there  is ;  jargon  as  of  Babel,  in  the  hour  when  they  were 
first  smitten  (as  here)  with  mutual  unintelligibility,  and  the  people 
bad  not  yet  dispersed  1 

Paris  Qty  goes  through  its  diurnal  epochs,  of  worising  and 
skunbering ;  and  now,  for  the  second  time,  most  European  and 
African  mortals  are  asleep.  But  here,  in  this  Whiripool  of  Winrds, 
sleep  faUa  not ;  the  Night  spreads  her  coverlid  of  Darkness  over 
it  in  vain.  Within  is  the  sound  of  mere  martyr  invincibility ; 
tenured  with  the  due  tone  of  plaintiveness.  Without  is  the 
infinite  expectant  hum, — growing  drowst^  a  little.  So  has  it 
lasted  for  six-and-thirty  hours. 

But  hark !  through  the  dead  of  midnight,^  what  tramp  is  this  ^ 
Tramp  as  of  armed  men,  foot  and  horse;  Gardes  Fran9aises, 
Gardes  Suisses :  marching  hither ;  in  silent  regularity ;  in  the 
flare  of  torchlight !  ^  There  are  Sappers  too,  with  axes  and  crow- 
bars :  apparently,  if  the  doors  open  not,  they  will  be  forced  ! — 
It  is  Captain  D'Agoust,  missioned  from  Versailles.  D'Agoust,  a 
man  of  known  firmness ;— who  once  forced  Prince  Cond6  himself, 
by  mere  incessant  looking  at  him,  to  give  satls&ction  and  fight : 
he  now,  with  axes  and  tcnrches,  is  advancing  cm  the  very  sanctuary 
of  Justice.  Sacrilegious ;  yet  what  help  ?  The  man  is  a  soldier ; 
looks  merely  at  his  orders;  impassive,  moves  forward  like  an 
inanimate  engine. 

The  doors  open  on  summons,  there  need  no  axes ;  door  after 
door.  And  now  the  inner^iost  door  op&A ;  discloses  the  long- 
gown^id  Senators  of  France :  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  by  tale, 
feventeen  of  them  Peers ;  sitting  there,  majestic, '  in  permanent 
sessiw-'  Were  not  the  ixmi  military,  and  of  cast-iron,  this  sight, 
this  i^lence  re-ephpiog  the  dank  of  his  own  boots,  mi^t  stagger 
bim !    For  the  hmdr^  and  sixiy^iev«n  re^ve  him  in  perfect 

1  [May  sth^th.]  a  Webcr,  I  aSj- 

'OL.    L  9 
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silence ;  which  some  liken  to  that  of  the  Roman  Senate  overfiiUen 
by  Brennus ;  some  to  that  of  a  nest  of  coiners  surprised  by  offi- 
cers of  the  P<^ce.i  Messieurs,  said  D' Agoust,  De  par  le  Roi ! 
Express  order  has  charged  D'Agoust  with  the  sad  duty  of  arrest- 
ing two  individuals  :  M.  Duval  d'E8iH*6m6nil  and  M.  Groeslard  de 
Monsabert  Which  respectable  individuals^  as  he  has  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  them^  are  hereby  invited^  in  the  King's  name, 
to  surrender  themselves. — Profound  silence !  Buzz,  which  grows 
a  murmur:  ''We  are  all  D'Espr6m6nils ! "  ventures  a  voice; 
which  other  voices  repeat.  The  President  inquires.  Whether  he 
will  employ  violence?  Captain  D'Agoust,  honoured  with  his 
Majesty's  commission,  has  to  execute  his  Majesty's  order ;  would 
'  so  gladly  do  it  without  violence,  will  in  Miy  case  do  it ;  grants  an 
august  Senate  space  to  deliberate  which  method  they  prefer. 
And  thereupon  D'Agoust,  with  grave  military  courtesy,  has 
withdrawn  for  the  moment. 

What  boots  it,  august  Senators  ?  All  avenues  are  closed  with 
fixed  bayonets.  Your  Courier  gallops  to  Versailles,  through  the 
dewy  Night ;  but  also  gallops  back  again,  with  tidings  that  the 
order  is  authentic,  that  it  is  irrevocable.  The  outer  courts  simmer 
with  idle  population ;  but  D'Agoust's  grenadier-ranks  stand  there 
as  immovable  floodgates :  there  will  be  no  revolting  to  deliver 
you.  "  Messieurs ! "  thus  spoke  D'£spr6m6nil,  "  when  the  vic- 
torious Gauls  entered  Rome,  which  they  had  carried  by  assault, 
the  Roman  Senators,  clothed  in  their  purple,  sat  there,  in  their 
curule  chairs,  with  a  proud  and  tranquil  countenance,  awaiting 
slavery  or  death.  Such  too  is  the  lofty  spectacle,  which  you,  in 
this  hour,  offer  to  the  universe  (d  runivers),  after  having  gene- 
rously " — with  much  more  of  the  like,  as  can  still  be  read.* 

In  vain,  O  D'Espr6m6nil  I  Here  is  this  cast-iron  Captain 
D'Agoust,  with  his  cast-iron  military  air,  come  back.  Despotism, 
consti^int,  destruction  sit  waving  in  his  plumes.  D'Espr6m6nil 
must  fall  silent;  heroically  give  himself  up,  lest  worse  befall. 
Him  Goeslard  heroically  imitates.  With  spoken  and  speechless 
emotion,  they  fling  themselves  into  the  arms  of  their  Parle- 

ipescnval,  iii.  355.  ^Toulongeon,  I  App.  p.  90, 
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mentary  brethren,  for  a  last  embrace :  and  so  amid  plaudits  and 
plaints,  from  a  hmidred  and  sixty-five  throats;  amid  wavings, 
sobbings,  a  whole  forest-sigh  of  Parlementary  pathos, — they  are 
led  through  winding  passages,  to  the  rear-gate ;  where,  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning,  two  Coaches  with  Exempts  stand  waiting. 
There  must  the  victims  mount;  bayonets  menacing  behind. 
D'£spr6m6nil'8  stem  question  to  the  populace,  '  Whether  they 
have  courage  ? '  is  answered  by  silence.  They  mount,  and  roll ; 
and  neither  the  rising  of  the  May  sun  (it  is  the  6th  morning), 
nor  its  setting  shall  lighten  their  heart :  but  they  &re  forward 
continually ;  D'Espr6m6nil  towards  the  utmost  Isles  of  Sainte 
Marguerite,  or  Hi^res  (supposed  by  some,  if  that  is  any  comfort,  ^ 
to  be  Calypso's  Island)  ;  Goeslard  towards  the  land-fortress  of 
Pierre-en-Cize,  extant  then,  near  the  City  of  Lyons. ^ 

Captain  D'Agoust  may  now  therefore  look  forward  to  Major- 
ship,  to  Commandantship  of  the  Tuileries ;  ^ — and  withal  vanish 
from  History ;  where  nevertheless  he  has  been  fated  to  do  a 
notable  thing.  For  not  only  are  D'Espr6m6nil  and  Goeslard 
safe  whirling  southward,  but  the  Parlement  itself  has  straight- 
way to  march  out:  to  that  also  his  inexorable  order  reaches. 
Gathering  up  their  long  skirts,  they  file  out,  the  whole  Hundred 
and  Sixty-five  of  them,  through  two  rows  of  unsympathetic 
grenadiers :  a  spectacle  to  gods  and  men.  The  people  revolt 
not;  they  only  wonder  and  grumble:  also,  we  remark,  these 
unsympathetic  grenadiers  are  Gardes  Frangaises, — who,  one  day, 
will  sympathise  !  In  a  word,  the  Palais  de  Justice  is  swept  clear, 
the  doors  of  it  are  locked ;  and  D'Agoust  returns  to  Versailles 
with  the  key  in  his  pocket, — having,  as  was  said,  merited  pre- 
ferment. 

As  for  this  Parlement  of  Paris,  now  turned  out  to  the  street, 

1  [This  is  rather  an  inadequate  account  of  the  *  S^afue  of  thirty  hours.*  Carlyle 
does  not  mention  the  fact  that  President  d'Aligre,  with  great  dignity,  cleared 
the  hall  of  a  crowd  of  people,  who  had  come  expecting  to  applaud  at  a  •  scene.' 
before  the  Marquis  d'Agoult  (not  d'Af  ourt)  arrived ;  nor  does  he  make  it  clear  that 
d'Agoult  retired  twice  during  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.  D'Agoult  came  from 
Groooble  and  sat  for  the  Noblesse  of  Dauphin^  in  the  States-General :  be  emigrated 
in  1791  and  fought  in  Condi's  army;  died  1896.] 

*  MontgaiUard,  i.  404. 
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we  will  without  reluctAoce  leave  it  there.  The  Beds  of  Justice 
it  had  to  undergo^  in  the  coming  fortnight^  at  Versailles,  in 
registering,  or  rather  refusing  to  roister,  those  new-hatched 
Edicts ;  and  how  it  assembled  in  taverns  and  tap-rooms  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  Protesting ;  ^  or  hovered  disconsolate,  with 
outspread  skirts,  not  knowing  where  to  assemble;  and  was 
reduced  to  lodge  Protest  'with  a  Notary ;'  and  in  the  end,  to  sit 
still  (in  a  state  of  forced  'vacation'),  and  do  nothing :  all  this, 
natural  now,  as  the  burying  of  the  dead  after  battle,  shall  not 
concern  us.  The  Parlement  of  Paris  has  as  good  as  performed 
its  part ;  doing  and  misdoing,  so  far,  but  hardly  further,  it  could 
stir  the  world. 

Lom^nie  has  removed  the  evil  then  ?  Not  at  all :  not  so  much 
as  the  symptom  of  the  evil ;  scarcely  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
symptom,  and  exasperated  the  other  eleven !  The  Intendants 
of  Provinces,  the  military  Commandants  are  at  their  posts,  ofi 
the  aj^inted  8th  of  May :  but  in  no  Parlement,  if  not  in  the 
single  one  of  Douai,  can  these  new  Edicts  get  registered.  Not 
peaceable  signing  with  ink;  but  browbeating,  bloodshedding, 
appeal  to  primary  club-law !  ^  Against  these  Bailliages,  against 
this  Plenary  Court,  exasperated  Themis  everjrwhere  shows  face 
of  battle  :  the  Provincial  Noblesse  are  of  her  party,  and  whoever 
hates  Lom6nie  Mid  the  evil  time ;  with  her  Attorneys  and 
Tipstaves,  she  enlists  and  operates  down  even  to  the  populace. 
At  Rennes  in  Brittany,  where  the  historical  Bertrand  de  Mole- 
ville  is  Intendant,  it  has  passed  from  fatal  continual  duelling, 
between  the  military  and  gentry,  to  street-fightingj  to  stone- 
volleys  and  musket-shot :  and  still  the  Edicts  remain  unregistered. 
The  afflicted  Bretons  send  remonstrance  to  Lom6nie,  by  a  Deputa- 
tion of  Twelve ;  whom,  however,  Lom^nie,  having  heard  them, 
shuts  up  in  the  Bastille.    A  second  larger  Deputation  he  meets, 

^WcbeTt  i.  999-303. 

*  [After  the  puUicatioa  of  the  Edict  of  May  ^axtb/tUide  JutiU^,  d'AJifre 
fiercely  declared  the  re^olutioa  of  the  CounciUoc?  of  Parlement  to  have  iK^yilDg  to 
do  wim  the  new  courts.  A  sort  of  inaugural  session  was  held  (on  9th)  of  ooc  of 
them,  but  no  other ;  and  the  memben  of  the  C<mr PUniiremsz  not-even  oomi|iate<l« 
It  was  suspended  on  Aug.  8th.] 
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by  his  scouts,  on  the  road,  and  persuades  or  frightens  back. 
But  now  a  third  largest  Deputation  is  indignantly  sent  by  man^ 
roads :  refused  audience  on  arriving,  it  meets  to  take  counsel ; 
invites  Lafkyette  and_  all   Patriot  Bretons   in  P^ris   to  assist; 

yloiinhifui'  Smt^.^ 

So  many  as  eight  Pariements  get  exiled ; '  others  might 
need  that  remedy,  hut  it  is  one  not  al^yg  fiftfty  of  ^PP^J- 
ance.^  At   Grenoble,  for  instance,  where  a  Mounier,*  a  Bar- 

^A.  F.  de  BertraBd-M<^eville,  M6m.  Particuliers,  Paris,  1816,  L  cap.  l.vid. 
note  iti/r,,  il  59.  Marmontel,  M6m.  iv.  37.  [The  origin  of  Clubs  in  Paris  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  *  Anp^lomania '  of  the  Due  de  Chartres,  and  also  to  some  extent  to 
his  pecuniary  necessities :  when  he  out  down  the  plantations  oS  the  Palais-Royal 
in  1782,  ihibjldneurs  who  used  to  meet  under  the  trees  took  to  meeting  in  a  room 
hard  by  and  got  the  name  of  Le  Club  Politique,  Other  Clubs  soon  followed, 
some  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  mere  drawing-room  meetings,  and 
from  literary  or  scientific  societies.  Breteuil  in  1787  closed  all  Clubs  which  discussed 
polkios ;  and  it  was  a  distinct  bid  for  popularity  when  Necker  reopened  them 

! autumn  1788).  Then  (Nov.  '88)  was  founded  the  celebrated  'Thirty  Club' 
Sociiti  des  Trettte),  which  met  at  the  house  of  Adrien  Duport  and  profoundly 
mfluenced  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  (La  Marck  to  Mercy,  Au^.  5th  'oz, 
Bacourt,  iii.  172).  In  a  note  on  Lameth  (i.  420)  appears  a  different  version  of  tne 
origin  of  the  Breton  Club,of  which  when  organised  he  was  one  of  the  first  secretaries ; 
he  speaks  of  the  frequent  informal  reunion  at  Versailles  of  the  Breton  deputies,  and 
mentions  that  at  one  of  these  d'AiguiUon  recited  his  proposed  attack  on  feudal 
rii^tits.  After  the  transference  of  the  Assembly  to  Paris  the  Breton  deputies,  feeling 
themselves  isolated  in  the  capital,  which  few  of  them  knew,  chose  to  lodge  as  near . 
to  the  Assembly  hall  as  possible  and  hired  at  first  the  refectory  of  the  Jacobins' 
Convent  as  a  Club  house.  The  first  open  session  had  100  deputies  at  it,  the  next 
aoo.  Menou  was  thefirst  president,  and  Target,  Bamave,  A.  Lameth,  Le  Chapelier 
and  Duport  the  first  secretaries.  The  first  name  was  Amis  de  la  Constitution  ;  any 
deputy  was  eligible  and  also  strangers  who  had  published  "  works  of  utility." 
The  Chib  rapi(Uy  grew  in  numbors,  transferred  its  sessions  to  the  Jacobins'  Church, 
and  so  influenced  the  Assembly  by  their  preliminary  debates  that  they  soon  came 
to  control  all  elections  to  offices  in  it :  from  Dec.  '89  all  important  strangers  coming 
to  Paris  were  received  as  members,  and  the  idea  of  founding  corresponding  Clubs 
all  over  France  took  root  (v»V.  infr,^  p.  389,  and  note). 

Marmontel,  whose  M^moires  Cartyle  here  quotes,  was  an  early /ro/^/of  Voltaire, 
an  Auvergxiat  peasant  by  extraction,  but  a  welcome  guest  in  the  highest  circles  of 
French  Society  in  the  18th  century,  a  contributor  to  the  Encyclopaedia,  Secretary  of 
the  Acadimie  and  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Mercure.  Like  Raynal  he  shrank  with 
horror  from  the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  i8th 
century.] 

^  Montgaillard,  I  308. 

'[Mounier  was  a  young  advocate  of  Grenoble  of  plebeian  origin  who  became 
leader  of  Dauphin^  in  its  revolt,  deputy  to  States-General  and  member  of  xYa  first 
Constitutional  committee.  President  of  the  Assembly  October  5th — 6th,  after  which 
he  resigned  his  seat,  and  soon  emigrated,  publishing  m  '9a  his  famous  *  £xpos6  de  ma 
conduite '.  He  returned  1801  and  died  1806  in  the  service  of  the  Empire.  Carlyle 
mi|^  with  advantage  have  studied  Mounier's  other  work  entitled  *'  Examination 
into  the  causes  which  have  prevented  the  French  from  becoming  free,"  published 
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Dave^  have  not  been  idle,  the  Parkment  had  due  order  (by 
LeUrei'de-Cachet)  to  depart,  and  exile  itself:  but  on  the  morrow, 
instead  of  coaches  getting  yoked,  the  alarpi-bell  bursts  forth, 
ominous ;  and  peals  and  booms  all  day :  crowds  of  mountaineers 
rush  down,  with  axes,  even  with  firelocks, — whom  (most  ominous 
of  all!)  the  soldiery  shows  no  eagerness  to  deal  with.  'Axe 
over  head,'  the  poor  General  has  to  sign  capitulation ;  to  engage 
that  the  Lettres-de-Cachet  shall  remain  unexecuted,  and  a  beloved 
Parlement  stay  where  it  is.  Besan9on,  Dijon,  Rouen,  Bourdeaux, 
are  not  what  they  should  be !  At  Pau  in  Beam,  where  the  old 
Commandant  had  fiiiled,  the  new  one  (a  Grammimt,  native  to 
them)  is  met  by  a  Procession  of  townsmen  with  the  Cradle  of  Henri 
Quatre,  the  Palladium  of  their  Town ;  is  conjured  as  he  venerates 
this  old  Tortoise-shell,  in  which  the  great  Henri  was  rocked,  not 
to  trample  on  Beamese  liberty;  is  informed,  withal,  that  his 
Majesty's  cannon  are  all  safe — in  the  keeping  of  his  Majesty's 
fiiithful  Burghers  of  Pau,  and  do  now  lie  pointed  on  the  walls 
there ;  ready  for  action !  ^ 

At  this  rate,  your  Grand  Bailliages  are  like  to  have  a  stormy 
infiincy.  As  for  the  Plenary  Court,  it  has  literally  expired  in 
the  birth.  The  very  Courtiers  looked  shy  at  it;  old  Marshal 
Broglie  declined  the  honour  of  sitting  therein.  Assaulted  by  a 
universal  storm  of  mingled  ridicule  and  execration,^  this  poor 

in  Switzerland  179a.  M.  Lanzac  de  Laborie  in  his  *  Vie  de  Mounier/  Paris,  i887» 
well  points  out  that  the  Estates  of  Dauphin6,  though  called  under  external  pressure, 
were  not  influenced  by  it  while  sitting,  and  that  Mounier  thought  that  Paris  would 
equally  respect  the  States-General] 

>  [Bamave  is  distinctly  a  typical  personage  in  the  Revolution  with  its  noble  aspira- 
tions and  shortcomings  ;  of  a  legal  family  at  Grenoble,  deputy  to  States-General, 
worked  at  first  with  Mounier,  but  lacked  his  common  sense  and  was  swept  into  tht 
Radical  current ;  the  so-called  triumvirate  (Barnave,  Duport  and  Lameth),  which 
led  the  Assembly  in  April,  May,  Jime  '91,  had  no  regular  principle,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  epoch  of  Varennes  that  Barnave  definitely  rallied  to  the  cause  of  law  and 
order.  From  June  1791  he  undoubtedly  endeavoured  to  save  the  Monarchy,  which  his 
eloquent  declamations  had  so  much  weakened ;  he  became  the  typical  Feuillant; 
was  denounced  and  imprisoned  Aug.  '92,  and  guillotined  in  autumn  of  '93.] 

^Besenval,  iiu  348. 

•  La  Cour  P16ni6re,  h6roi-tragi-com6die  en  trois  actes  et  en  prose ;  jou6e  le  14 
Juillet  1788,  par  une  soci^t^  d'amateurs  dans  un  Chateau  aux  envm>ns  de  Versailles ; 
par  M.  1' Abb6  de  Vermond,  Lecteur  de  la  Reine :  k  Baville  {Lamoignon's  Country- 
Aouse),  et  se  trouve  k  Paris,  chei  la  veuve  Libert6,  k  I'enseigne  de  la  Revolution, 
1788.— La  Passion,  la  Mort  et  la  Resurrection  du  Peuple :  Imprim6  k  Jerusalem, 
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Plenary  Court  met  once>  and  never  any  seccmd  time.  Distracted 
country]  Contention  hisses  up^  with  forked  hydra-tongues, 
wheresoever  poor  Lom6nie  sets  his  foot.  '  Let  a  Commandant^  a 
' Conmiissioner  of  the  King,'  says  Weber,  'enter  one  of  these 
'  Parlements  to  have  an  Edict  registered,  the  whole  Tribunal  will 
'  disappear,  and  leave  the  Commandant  alone  with  the  Clerk  and 
'First  President.  The  Edict  registered  and  the  Commandant 
'  gone,  the  whole  Tribunal  hastens  back,  to  declare  such  registra- 
'  tion  nulL  The  highways  are  covered  with  Grand  Deputations  of 
'Parlements,  proceeding  to  Versailles,  to  have  their  registers 
'  expunged  by  the  King's  hand ;  or  returning  home,  to  cover  a 
'new  page  with  a  new  resolution  still  more  audaciousJJ^ 

/^  Biich  is  the  France  of^his  year"l788.     Not  now  a  Golden  ot 

^  Paper  Age  of  Hope ;  with  its  horse-racings,  balloon-flyings,  and 
finer  sensibilities  of  the  heart :  ah,  gone  is  that ;  its  golden  efful- 

\  g^ice  paled,  bedarkened  in  this  singular  manner, — ^brewing  towards 
'  preternatural  weather !     For,  as  in  that  wreck-storm  of  Paul  et 

\  Firgmie  and  Saint-Pierre, — '  One  huge  motionless  cloud '  (say,  of 
Sorrow  and  Indignation)  '  girdles  our  whole  horizon ;  streams  up 
hairy,  cc^par-edged,  over  a  sky  of  the  colour  of  lead.'  Motionless 
itself;  but  'small  clouds'  (as  exiled  Parlemaits  and  such  like), 
'  parting  from  it,  fly  over  the  zenith,  with  the  velocity  of  birds : ' — 
till  at  last,  with  one  loud  howl,  the  whole  Four  Winds  be  dashed 
together,  and  all  the  world  exclaim.  There  is  the  tornado  i  Tout 
le  monde  s'icria,  Voild,  tofwragan  ! 

For  the  rest,  in  such  circumstances,  the  Successive  Lioan,  very 
natuially,  remains  unfilled ;  neither,  indeed,  can  that  impost  of 

&c.  &c — See  Montgaillard,  L  407.  [There  is  a  copy  of  the  former  in  the  British 
Museum  (pamphl.  F.  399,  5).  There  is  a  note  on  this  copy  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
"acted  in  a  Chdteau  near  Versailles"  (i.e.  the  Court).  Lom^e,  Lamoignon, 
Breteuil  and  Montmorin  are  all  represented  :  it  is  really  witty  and  was  for  some 
time  attributed  to  Beaumarchais.  Mallet  du  Pan  attributes  it  to  Rulhi^re,  but  in 
a  later  note  to  Grorsas  (i.  160) ;  it  is  probably  by  Duveyrier. 

La  Passion,  etc.,  also  in  the  British  Museum  (935,  H.  23.  i.),  was  written  later 
— after  the  full  effect  of  the  events  at  Rennes  and  Grenoble  were  known,  and  in 
fact,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  States-General.  Fr^teau  and  d'Epr^mesnil 
are  as  much  abused  in  it  as  Conti  and  Artois.  The  King,  Provence,  and  Necker 
are  praised.    It  is  a  blasphemous  and  dull  parody  of  the  Gospel  story.] 

i  Weber.  I  275. 
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the  Second  Twentieth^  at  least  not  on '  strict  vftlnaitioo/  be  levied 
to  good  purpose :  *  Lenders/  sajs  Weber,  in  his  hysterical  vehe- 
ment manner, '  are  afraid  of  min ;  tax-gatherers  of  hanging.'  The 
very  Clergy  turn  away  their  £m^:  convoked  in  Extraordiaary 
Assembly,  they  affcn*d  no  gratuitoas  gift  (doit  grahat), — if  it  be 
not  tiiat  of  advice;^  here  too  instead  of  cash  is  clamour  for 
SUtes-OeneraL^ 

O  Lom6nie-Brienne,  with  thy  poor  flimsy  mind  idl  bewildered, 
and  now  *  three  actual  cauteries '  on  thy  wcnrn-out  body ;  irbo  art 
like  to  die  of  inflammation,  provocation,  milk-diet,  dartre  vivet 
and  maladie — (best  untranslated) ;  ^  and  presidest  over  a  France 
with  innumerable  actual  cauteries^  which  also  is  d3dng  of  inflam- 
mation and  the  rest !  Was  it  wise  to  quit  the  bosky  vndures  of 
Brienne,  and  thy  new  ashlar  Ch&teau  there,  and  what  it  held,  foit 
this  f  Soft  were  those  shades  and  lawns ;  sweet  the  hymns  of 
Poetasters,  the  blandishments  of  high-rouged  Graces:^  and 
always  this  and  the  other  Philosoj^e  Morellet  (noUiing  deeming 
himself  or  thee  a  questionable  Sham-Priest)  could  be  so  happy 
in  making  happy : — and  also  (badst  thou  known  it),  in  the  Military 
School  hard  by,  th^re  sat,  stud3ang  mathematics,  a  dusky-com* 
plexioned  taciturn  Boy,  under  the  name  of:  Napoleon  Bonaparts  I 
— ^With  fifty  years  of  eflbrt,  and  one  final  dead-lift  struggle,  ttum 
hast  made  an  exchange !  Thou  hast  got  thy  robe  cfi  office, — as 
Hercules  had  his  Nessus'-shirt 

On  the  13th  of  July,  of  this  1788,  there  fdl,  cm  the  very  edge 
of  harvest,  the  most  frightfiil  hailstorm ;  scattering  into  wild 
waste  the  Fruits  of  the  Year;  which  had  otherwise  suffered 
grievously  by  drought.  For  sixty  leagues  round  Paris  especially, 
the  ruin  was  almost  totals  ,  .To.  so.  many  other  evils,  then,  there 
is  to  be  added,  that  of  dearth,  perhaps  of  &minei 

ifjuneisth.] 

^Lameth,  Assemb.  Constit.  Introd.,  p.  87.  [There  is  in  the  passage  cited  from 
Lameth  no  mention  that  this  Clerical  Assembly  demanded  States-Genieral,  but  the 
fact  is  true ;  the  opposition  in  the  meeting  was  led  by  the  Bishop  of  Blois — their 
demands  included  periodical  meetings  of  the  States.    (Ch^rest,  ii.  43,  sg^.)] 

8  Montgaillard,  1.  424. 

*\See  M6moires  de  Morellet,  Edition  Berville  et  Bairifere  (Piaris,  1823),  i.  ^164. J 

B  Marmontel,  iv.  3a     [The  Academy  of  Sciences  opened  an  enqui^ry  on  tne^ 
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Some  daiyn  before  this  hailstorm^  on  the  5th  of  July;  and 
stin  more  dedsively  some  days  after  it^  on  the  8th  of  August^ — 
Lom6nie  announces  that  the  States-G^ier^l  are  actually  to  meet 
in  the  f(^owii^  month  of  May.  Till  after  which  period^  this  of 
the  Plenary  Courts  and  the  rest^  shall  remain  postponed.  Further^ 
as  in  Lom^nie  there  is  no  plan  of  forming  or  holding  these  most 
desirable  States-General^  '  thinkers  are  invited '  ^  to  furnish  him 
wUh  one, — ^through  the  medium  of  discussion  by  the  pubMc 
press! 

What  couM  a  poor  Minister  do  ?  There  are  still  t^i  months 
of  relate  reserved :  a  sinking  pilot  will  fling  out  all  things,  his 
very  biscuit-bags,  lead,  log,  compass  and  quadrant,  before  flinging 
out  kimtelf.  It  is  on  this  principle,  of  sinking,  and  the  incipient 
delirium  of  despair,  that  we  explain  likewise  the  almost  miracu- 
lous '  invitation  to  thinkers/  Invitation  to  Chaos  to  be  so  kind  as 
build,  out  of  its  tumultuous  drift-wood,  an  Ai^  of  Escape  for  him ! 
In  these  cases,  not  invitation  but  command  has  usually  proved 
serviceable. — ^The  Queen  stood,  that  ev^iing,  pensive,  in  a  window, 
with  her  &ce  turned  towards  the  Garden.  The  Chef  de  Gobelei 
had  followed  her  with  an  obsequious  cup  of  coflee ;  and  th^i  re- 
tired till  it  were  sipped.  Her  Majesty  beckoned  Dame  Campan 
to  af^voach :  "  Grand  Dieu  !  "  murmured  she,  with  the  cup  in  her 
hand,  "  what  a  piece  of  news  will  be  made  public  today !  The 
King  grants  States-General."  Then  raising  her  eyes  to  Heaven 
(if  Campan  were  not  mistaken),  she  added :  "  'Tis  a  first  beat  <tf 
the  drum,  of  ill  omen  for  France.     This  Noblesse  will  ruin  us."  ' 

hailstorm,  and  found  that  there  had  been  two  storms,  one  on  lath  affecting  Maine, 
Normandy,  and  Picardy,  another  on  13th  a  depression  arriving  from  the  Atlantic, 
and  traversing  France  from  Bordeaux  north-eastwards :  650  square  leagues  were 
wasted  by  it,  and  the  damage  officially  estimated  at  over  24,000,000  livr,  Paris  was 
relatively  spared,  but  much  of  the  country  which  supplied  it  was  devastated. 
(Ch^rest,  ii.  iia)] 

*  [The  Edict  of  July  sth,  inviting  "thinkers,  etc.,"  is  characterised  by  Weber, 
I  322,  as  one  of  the  most  insane  and  disastrous  acts  ever  emanating  from  a 
Govemroent.  It  did  in  fact  unchain  the  flood  of  pamphlets  in  a  very  abstud 
manner,  though  it  gave  no  such  authorisation  as  Carlyle  attributes  to  it  {viz., 
to  publish) ;  people  were  simply  ordered  to  communicate  their  opinions  to  the 
Government.] 

> Campan,  iii.  Z04,  xzx.  \Cf.  Mirabcau  to  Montmorin,  Dec.  sStb  '88.  "I 
"  trembto  for  the  Royal  authority,  which  is  now  more  ntoetsary  than  ever  at  the 
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During  all  that  hatching  of  the  Plenary  Court,  while  Lamoigmm 
looked  so  mysterious,  Besenval  had  kept  asking  him  one  question : 
Whether  they  had  cash  ?  To  which  as  Lamoignon  always  answened 
(on  the  faith  of  Lom6nie)  that  the  cash  was  safe,  judicious  Besen- 
val rejoined  that  then  all  was  safe.  Nevertheless  the  melancholy 
fact  is,  that  the  royal  coffers  are  almost  getting  literally  void  of 
coin.  Indeed,  apart  fbwa  all  other  things,  this  'invitation  to 
thinkers,'  and  the  great  change  now  at  hand  are  enough  to  'arrest 
the  circulation  of  capital,'  and  forward  only  that  of  pamphlets.  A 
few  thousand  gold  louis  are  now  all  of  money  or  money's  worth 
that  remains  in  the  King's  Treasury.^  With  another  movement  as 
of  desperation,  Lom^nie  invites  Necker  to  come  and  be  Controller 
of  Finances !  Necker  has  other  work  in  view  than  controlling 
Finances  for  Lom^nie:  with  a  dry  refusal  he  stands  taciturn; 
.awaiting  his  time. 

What  shall  a  desperate  Prime  Minister  do  ?  He  has  grasped 
at  the  strongbox  of  the  King's  Theatre  :  some  Lottery  had  been 
set  on  foot  for  those  sufferers  by  the  hailstorm ;  in  his  extreme 
necessity,  Lom^nie  lays  hands  even  on  this.^  To  make  provisicm 
for  the  passing  day,  on  any  terms,  will  soon  be  impossible. — On 
the  l6th  of  August,  poor  Weber  heard,  at  Paris  and  Versailles, 
hawkers,  'with  a  hoarse  stifled  tone  of  voice  {voix  4touffl&e,  sowrde),* 
drawling  and  snuffling,  through  the  streets,  an  Edict  concerning 
Payments  (such  was  the  soft  title  Rivarol  had  contrived  for  it)  : 
all  Payments  at  the  Royal  Treasury  shall  be  made  henceforth, 
three-fifths  in  Cash,  and  the  remaining  two-fifths — in  Paper  bear- 
ing interest !  ^     Poor  Weber  almost  swooned  at  the  sound  of  these 

••  very  moment  when  it  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin  .  .  .  never  was  the  coalition  of  the 
"privileged  orders  so  menacing  for  the  Crown  and  so  frightful  for  the  nation" 
(Bacourt,  i.  340).] 

^  [Mallet  du  Pan  (i.  156).  **  Four  hundred  thousand  livres.  Money  transactions 
have  been  effected  at  a  rate  of  from  20  to  25  p.  c."  Mercy  to  Joseph  (July  18th). 
•'  The  nation  could  easily  make  the  required  pecuniary  sacrifice  and  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy, for  there  is  abundance  of  riches  and  resources  in  the  Kingdom,  but  these 
sacrifices  are  not  likely  to  be  made  without  conditions  painful  for  the  Crown/'] 

*  Besenval,  iii  360. 

*  [*  Paper  bearing  interest,'  i,e.  in  notes  of  the  Caisse  (VEscompte,  There  had 
been  no  *  Bank  of  France,'  since  the  failure  of  Law's  *  System.'  The  intention  of 
the  founders  of  the  Cuisse,  Panchard  (a  banker)  and  Turgot  (1776),  had  been  a 
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oacked  voices^  with  their  bodeful  vaven-note;    and  will  nerer 
forget  the  effect  it  bad  on  bim,^ 

But  the  effect  on  Paris^  on  the  world  generally?  From  the 
dens  of  Stock-brokerage^  from  the  heights  of  Political  Economy, 
of  Neckerism  and  Philosophism ;  from  all  articulate  and  inarticu- 
late throats^  rise  hootings  and  bowlings^  such  as  ear  bad  not  yet 
heard.  Sedition  itself  may  be  imminent !  Monseigneur  d' Artois, 
moved  by  Duchess  Polignac,  feels  called  to  wait  upon  her  Majesty ; 
and  explain  frankly  what  crisis  matters  stand  in.  '  The  Queen 
wept ; '  Brienne  himself  wept ; — for  it  is  now  visible  and  palpable 
that  he  must  go. 

Remains  only  that  the  Courts  to  whom  his  manners  and  gar- 
rulities were  always  agreeable,  shall  make  his  &11  soft.  The 
grasping  old  man  has  already  got  his  Archbishopship  of  Toulouse 
exchanged  for  the  richer  one  of  Sens :  and  now,  in  this  hour  of 
pity,  he  shall  have  the  Coadjutorship  for  his  nephew  (hardly  yet 
of  due  age)  ;  a  Dameship  of  the  Palace  for  his  niece ;  a  Regiment 
for  her  husband ;  for  himself  a  red  Cardinal's-hat,  a  Coup  de  Boit 
(cutting  from  the  royal  forests),  and  on  the  whole  '  from  five  to 
six  hundred  thousand  livres  of  revenue : '  ^  finally  his  Brother,  the 
Comte  de  Brienne,  shall  still  continue  War-minister.  Buckled 
round  with  such  bolsters  and  huge  featherbeds  of  Promotion,  let  * 
him  now  fall  as  soft  as  he  can ! 


Bank  of  discount  only,  to  issue  its  own  notes  payable  to  bearer.  The  Government 
compelled  this  Bank  to  deposit  a  portion  of  its  capital  in  the  Treasury  but  took  no 
part  in  the  control  of  the  concern.  The  shares  rose  steadily  in  value  till  '83,  when 
d'Ormesson  borrowed  a  small  sum  from  it,  which  he  was  unable  to  repay ;  this 
caused  a  run  on  the  Bank,  and  the  suspension  of  its  cash  payments  was  authorised 
for  a  few  months.  Calonne  repaid  the  Bank  and  its  credit  at  once  rose,  and 
henceforth  a  reserve  of  one-third  m  specie  was  kept  in  it.  In  1787  Calonne  borrowed 
70  millions  from  it,  conferring  on  it  in  return  an  exclusive  privilege  of  banking,  to 
last  for  thirty  years.  This  was  denounced  by  Mirabeau  and  badly  received  in 
commercial  circles ;  during  Lom6nie's  ministry  the  Bank  demanded  a  repayment  of 
the  70  millions :  the  Grovemment  refused,  suspended  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  with- 
out even  consulting  the  difectors,  and  paid,  as  Carlyle  states,  a  portion  of  its  own 
debts  in  the  Bank  paper.  -'  Necker  continued  borrowing  recklessly  from  it  (on  the 
security  of  the  States-peneral's  future  grants).  The  Bank  was  suppressed  in  1793. 
(See  Lavergne,  Les  Econ.  Fran9.,  App.  ii.)  Lafayette  (Corresp.  li.  233)  points  out 
now  the  decree  for  suspension  took  away  the  merit  of  the  decree  for  States-General.] 

1  Weber,  i.  339. 

"Ibid,  i.341. 
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And  80  Lom^nie  departs:  rich  if  Court-titles  and  Money-bonds 
can  enrich  him ;  but  if  these  cannot^  perhaps  the  poorest  of  all 
extant  men.  '  Hissed  at  by  the  people  of  Versailles/  he  drives 
forth  to  Jardi ;  southward  to  Brienne^ — ^for  recovery  of  health. 
Then  to  Nice,  to  Italy ;  but  shall  return ;  shall  glide  to  and  fro, 
tremulous,  fiunt-twinkling,  fiillen  on  awful  times :  till  the  Guillo- 
tine— snuff  out  his  weak  existence  ?  Alas,  worse :  for  it  is  blonm 
out,  or  choked  out,  foully,  pitiably,  on  the  way  to  the  Guillotine ! 
In  his  Palace  of  Sens,  rude  Jacobin  Bailifis  made  him  drink  with 
them  from  his  own  wine-cellars,  feast  with  them  from  his  own 
larder ;  and  on  the  morrow  morning,  the  miserable  old  man  lies 
dead.  This  is  the  end  of  Prime  Minister,  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Lom^nie  de  Brienne.  Flimsier  mortal  was  seldom  fitted  to  do  as 
weighty  a  mischief;  to  have  a  life  as  despicable-envied,  an  exit  as 
frightfuL  Fired,  as  the  phrase  is,  with  ambition :  blown,  like  a 
kindled  rag,  the  sport  of  winds,  not  this  way,  not  that  way,  but  of 
all  ways,  straight  towards  such  a  powder-mine, — ^which  he  kindled ! 
Let  us  pity  the  hapless  Lom6nie ;  and  forgive  him ;  and,  as  soon 
as  possible,  forget  him.^ 

CHAPTER  IX 

BURIAL  WITH  BOKFIEE 

Bbsenval,  during  these  extraordinary  operations,  of  Payment 
two-fifths  in  Paper,  and  change  of  Prime  Minister,  had  been  out 
on  a  tour  through  his  District  of  Command ;  and  indeed,  for  the 
last  months,  peacefully  drinking  the  waters  of  Contrex^lle. 
Returning  now,  in  the  end  of  August,  towards  Moulins,  and 
'knowing  nothing,'  he  arrives  one  evening  at  Langres;  finds 
the  whole  Town  in  a  state  of  u{mNir  (grande  rmneur).  Doubtless 
some  sedition ;  a  thing  too  common  in  these  days  i  He  alights 
nevertheless ;  inquires  of  a  *  man  tolerably  dressed,'  what  the 
matter  is? — ''How?"  answers  the  man,  "you  have  not  heard 

^  [Malouet  (M^m.  L  353)  attributes  to  the  ministry  of  Lom^nie  '  the  obvioos 
de^nulation  of  the  Government,  all  resources  of  which  had  been  ruined  by  bis 
pitiful  administration.'] 
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the  news?    The  Arcl^flf^np  i«  fhi^wn  /mf,  u^A  \i    m^aIt^  jm^ 
recalled^  ^  and  all  is  goiim;  to  y  weUj  "  ^ 

Such  rumeur  and  vociferous  acclaim  has  risen  round  M.  Necker^ 
ever  from '  that  day  when  he  issued  from  the  Queen's  Apartments/ 
a  nominated  Minister.  It  was  on  the  24th  of  August:'  'the 
'  galleries  of  the  Chdteau,  the  courts,  the  streets  of  Versailles ; 
'in  few  hours,  the  Capital;  and  as  the  news  flew,  all  France, 
'  resounded  with  the  cry  of  Five  le  Roi,  Five  M,  Necker  / '  *  In 
Paris  indeed  it  unfortunately  got  the  length  of  'turbulence.' 
Petards,  rockets  go  off,  in  the  Place  Dauphine,  more  than  enough. 
A  'wicker  Figure  (Mannequin  d* osier),'  in  Archbishop's  stole, 
made  emblematically,  three-fifths  of  it  satin,  two-fifths  of  it  paper, 
is  promenaded,  not  in  silence,  to  the  popular  judgment-bar ;  is 
doomed ;  shriven  by  a  mock  Abb6  de  Vermond ;  then  solemnly 
consumed  by  fire,  at  the  foot  of  Henri's  Statue  on  the  Pont 
Neuf ; — ^with  such  petarding  and  huzzaing  that  Chevalier  Dubois 
and  his  City- watch  see  good  finally  to  make  a  charge  (more  or 
less  ineffectual) ;  and  there  wanted  not  burning  of  sentry-boxes, 
forcing  of  guard-houses,  and  also  '  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the 
Seine  over-night,'  to  avoid  new  effervescence.* 

1  [Aug*  36th.] 

'  Besesnval,  iii.  366.  [Necker's  second  ministry  was,  perhaps  for  the  reason  given 
above  (note  p.  60),  foredoomed  to  fail.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that,  if 
Necker  had  no  plan  for  facing  the  States-General,  it  was  not  he  who  bad  summoned 
them  ;  he  understood  little  except  finance,  and  was  incapable  of  assuming  the  other 
responsibilities  of  his  office ;  yet  he  did  tide  over  the/»^z»^ia/ crisis  until  Aug.  '89 
with  great  skill  Malouet  reproaches  him  (I  381)  with  not  binding  the  King  to  a 
•"     -      —      -^      - •     •    •      '    ;  Ke  ' 


dose  alliance  with  the  Tiers-Etaty  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Necker  was  an 
aristocrat  \sj  conviction  and  desirous  of  appearing  to  be  one  by  birth.  He  had 
e?en  less  influence  on  Louis  in  his  second  ministry  than  in  his  &rst  He  revoked 
ahnost  at  once  Lom6nie's  edict  of  Aug.  i6th  suspending  cash  payments,  and  on 
Sept.  23rd  got  the  King  to  advance  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Estates  to 
January.  Mercy's  Correspondence  gives  the  actual  circumstances  leading  to 
Neckcr's  recall ;  on  Aug.  19th  the  Qi^n  through  Mercy  sounded  Necker  as  to 
whether  he  would  serve  under  Lom^nie.  Necker  refused,  but  the  Queen  wrote  on 
the  same  day  *  He  (Necker)  needs  a  bridle ;  the  personage  who  is  over  me  is  not  in 

*  a  €0nditian  to  be  tkat^  and  /,  whatever  people  say^  am  never  anything  but  second^ 

*  and  in  ^te  of  the  cm/idence  of  that  person  he  often  makes  me  feel  it.*  (Mercy  to 
Joseph  Sept.  14th.  Cf.  also  the  same  Jan.  6th  '89, '  Necker  has  a  task  at  which  he 
IS  biinself  appalled.')] 


•[Aug.  27th.]  *  Weber,  I  34a. 


lJ9tQireLParlementaire  dis  la  R^^lution  Frangai9e ;  ou  Jonmal  des  Aisieiobl^es 
Natlooales  dcpuis  1789  (Paris,  1833  et  segq,\  i.  353.^JUametb :  AM^jpbl^e  Coo- 
stituante,  i.  (Introd.)  p.  89. 
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Pu*lements  therefore  shall  return  from  exile :  Plenary  Court,  Pay- 
ment two-fifths  in  Paper  have  vanished ;  gone  off  in  smoke,  at  the 
foot  of  Henri's  Statue.  States-General  (with  a  Political  Millennium) 
are  now  certain ;  nay,  it  shall  be  announced,  in  our  fond  haste,  for 
January  next :  and  all,  as  the  Langres  man  said,  is  'going  to  ga' 

To  the  prophetic  glance  of  Besenval,  one  other  thing  is  too 
apparent :  that  Friend  Lamoignon  cannot  keep  his  Keepership. 
Neither  he  nor  War-minister  Comte  de  Brienne !  Already  old 
Foulon,  with  an  eye  to  be  war-minister  himself,^  is  making 
underground  movements.  This  is  that  same  Foulon  named  Ame 
damnte  du  Parlement ;  a  man  grown  gray  in  treachery,  in  griping, 
projecting,  intriguing  and  iniquity :  who  once  when  it  was  ob- 
jected, to  some  finance-scheme  of  his,  ''What  will  the  people 
do?" — made  answer,  in  the  fire  of  discussion,  "The  people 
may  eat  grass : "  hasty  words,  which  fly  abroad  irrevocable, — and 
will  send  back  tidings ! 

Foulon,  to  the  relief  of  the  world,  fails  on  this  occasion ;  and 
will  always  feil.  Nevertheless  it  steads  not  M.  de  Lamoignon. 
It  steads  not  the  doomed  man  that  he  have  interviews  with  the 
King ;  and  be  '  seen  to  return  radiettx,'  emitting  rays.  Lamoignon 
is  the  hated  of  Parlements :  Comte  de  Brienne  is  Brother  to  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop.  The  24th  of  August  has  been;  and  the 
14th  September  is  not  yet,  when  they  two,  as  their  great  Principal 
had  done,  descend, — made  to  fall  soft,  like  him. 

And  now,  as  if  the  last  burden  had  been  rolled  from  its  heart, 
and  assurance  were  at  length  perfect,  Paris  bursts  forth  anew 
into  extreme  jubilee.  The  Basoche  rejoices  aloud,  that  the  foe 
of  Parlements  is  fallen;  Nobility,  Gentry,  Commonalty  have 
rejoiced ;  and  rejoice.  Nay  now,  with  new  emphasis.  Rascality 
itself,  starting  suddenly  from  its  dim  depths,  will  arise  and  do 
it, — ^for  down  even  thither  the  new  Political  Evangel,  in  some 
rude  version  or  other,  has  penetra^d.  It  is  Monday,  the  14th 
of  September,  1788 :  Rascality  assembles  anew,  in  great  force, 

1  [The  Queen  rejected  the  idea  of  Foulon  with  horror.  There  was  also  talk  of 
the  Due  de  ChAtelet  (Mercy  to  Joseph,  Sept.  14th).  See  also  note  on  preceding 
page.] 
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in  the  Place  Dauphine ;  lets  off  petards,  fires  blunderbusses,  to 
an  incredible  extent,  without  interval,  for  eighteen  hours.  There 
is  again  a  wicker  Figure,^  'Mannequin  of  osier:'  the  centre  of 
endless  bowlings.  Also  Necker's  Portrait  snatched,  or  purchased, 
from  some  Printshop,  is  borne  processionally,  aloft  on  a  perch, 
with  huzzas  ; — an  example  to  be  remembered. 

But  chiefly  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  where  the  Great  Henri,  in 
bronze,  rides  sublime ;  there  do  the  crowds  gather.  All  passengers 
must  stop,  till  they  have  bowed  to  the  People's  King,  and  said 
audibly  :  Five  Henri  Quatre  ;  au  diahle  Lamoignon  !  No  carriage 
but  must  stop ;  not  even  that  of  his  Highness  d'Orl^ns.  Your 
coach-doors  are  opened:  Monsieur  will  please  to  put  forth  his 
head  and  bow ;  or  even,  if  refractory,  to  alight  altogether,  and 
kneel :  from  Madame  a  wave  of  her  plumes,  a  smile  of  her  feir 
fece,  there  where  she  sits,  shall  suffice: — and  surely  a  coin  or 
two  (to  hvLyfiLs&es)  were  not  unreasonable,  from  the  Upper  Classes, 
friends  of  Liberty  ?  In  this  manner  it  proceeds  for  days ;  in  such 
rude  horse-play, — not  without  kicks.  The  City-watch  can  do 
nothing;  hardly  save  its  own  skin:  for  the  last  twelvemonth, 
as  we  have  sometimes  seen,  it  has  been  a  kind  of  pastime  to 
hunt  the  Watch.  Besenval  indeed  is  at  hand  with  soldiers ;  but 
they  have  orders  to  avoid  firing,  and  are  not  prompt  to  stir. 

On  Monday  momimr  the  explosion  of  petards  beiran :  and  now 
it  is  near  midnight  of  Wednesday ;  and  the  '  wicker  Mannequin  * 
itf  Ui  be  bm'16d,— app&fently  m  tliejj^ti(][ue  igSifflSr^^g^  rows 
of  torches,  foIlowrES^^t7  move  towar3s  the  Hdtel  Lamoignon  yT)ur 
J.  ^s^ant  Of  mine  CJ^fiiiY§M.hi^.gm.J^^.g^^ 
there  are  soldiers  come.  Gloomy  Lamoignon  is  not  to  die  by 
eonflagrationToGrtFis  night; — ^not  yet  for  a  year,  and  then  by 
gunshot  (suicidal  or  accidental  is  unknown).^     Foiled  Rascality 

1  [Two  figures  were  burnt,  Lom^nie  and  Lamoignon  (Deux  Amis  in  /or.  cit, ). 
Barentin  (an  opponent  of  Necker)  succeeded  Lamoignon  as  Garde-des-Sceaux  Sept. 
19th.  He  had  been  Premier  Prisident  of  the  Cour  des  Aides.  He  resigned  early 
in  the  session  of  the  States-General,  was  tried  for  the  usual  '  plots '  by  the  Chdtelet, 
but  acquitted  Dec.  '89 :  emigrated  early  in  179a] 

*  Hist,  de  la  R^v.  par  Deux  Amis  de  la  Liberty,  i.  5a  [Lamoignon's  death  was 
generally  believed  to  be  suicide,  as  he  was  laden  with  debts  {see  "Dtux  Amis  in  loc. 
fit.).} 
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bums  its  *  Mmnikin  of  oder/  under  his  wmdowB ;  '  tun  up  tbe 
sentry-box/  and  roUs  off:  to  try  Brienne  ;  to  try  Dubois  CafiUin 
of  the  Watch.  Now^  however,  all  is  bestirring  Itself;  Gardes 
Fran^aises,  Invalides,  Horse-patrol :  the  Torch  Procession  is  met 
with  sharp  shot,  with  the  thrusting  of  bayonets,  the  slashing  df 
sabres.  Even  Dubois  nukes  a  charge,  with  that  Cavalry  of  his, 
and  the  cruelest  charge  of  all :  *  there  are  a  great  many  kiUed 
and  wounded/  Not  without  clangour,  ccMnplaint;  subsequent 
criminal  trials,  and  official  persona  dying  of  hearttoeakP  So, 
however,  with  steel-besom.  Rascality  is  brushed  back  into  its  dim 
depths,  and  the  streets  are  swept  clear. 

Not  for  a  century  and  a  half  had  Rascality  v^titured  to  step 
forth  in  this  Cushion ;  not  for  so  long,  showed  its  huge  rude  linea* 
ments  in  the  light  of  day.  A  Wonder  and  new  Thing :  as  yet 
gamboling  merely,  in  awkward  Brobdignag  sport,  not  without 
quaintness ;  hardly  in  anger :  yet  in  its  huge  half-vacant  laugh 
lurks  a  shade  of  grimness, — ^which  could  unfold  itself! 

However,  the  thinkers  invited  by  Lcmi^nie  are  now  &r  on  with 
their  pamphlets :  States-General,  on  one  plan  or  another,  will 
infallibly  meet;  if  not  in  January,  as  was  once  hoped,  yet  at 
latest  in  May.  Old  Duke  de  Richelieu,  moribund  in  these 
autumn  days,  opens  his  eyes  once  more,  murmuring,  ^'What 
would  Iiouis  Fourteenth"  (whom  he  remembers)  "have  said! " 
— then  closes  them  again,  forever,  before  the  evil  time. 

1  Hist,  de  la  Rdv.  par  Deux  Amis  de  la  Libert^,  i. ,  p.  58.  [The  reference  is 
to  M.  de  Biron,  mar^ckai-eommandant  of  Paris,  who  was  summoned  to  answer 
(for  doing  his  duty)  before  the  Parlement ;  though  the  summons  was  dropped 
he. "  di«d  soon  after  of  grief  and  agitation. "  (Deux  Amis  in  he.  cH,)  •  Dubds  was 
obiiged  to  leave  Paris  for  bis  own  safety.] 
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BOOK  IV 
STATES-GENERAL 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  NOTABLES  AGAIN 

The  universal  prayer,  therefore,  is  to  be  fulfilled !  Always  in  days 
of  national  perplexity,  when  wrong  abounded  and  help  was  not, 

nay^  a  F^nelon ;  ^  ^vgiJParl^aiei^jCaUiia^^  it  were  '  escorted 
with  blessings.'  And  now  behold  it  is  vouchsafed  us;  States- 
CrSiieral  shall  verily  be  ! 

To  say,  let  States-General  be,  was  easy ;  to  say  in  what  manner 
they  shall  be,  is  not  so  easy.  Since  the  year  l6l4,  thCTefaave  gp 
States-General  met  in  France,  all  tff^  of  them  has  vg^shedL 
liropi  the  livinir  habits^af  menT  TheTTsBii^^  powers,  methods 
of  procedure,  which  were  never  in  any  measure  fixed,  have  now 
become  wholly  a  vague  possibility.  Clay  which  the  potter  may 
^ape,  this  way  or  that : — say  rather,  the  twenty-five  millions  of 
potters ;  for  so  many  have  now,  more  or  less,  a  vote  in  it !  How 
to  shape  the  States-General  ?  There  is  a  problem.  Each  Body- 
corporate,  each  privileged,  each  organised  Class  has  secret  hopes 
of  its  own  in  that  matter ;  and  also  secret  misgivings  of  its  own, 
— for,  behold,  this  monstrous  twenty-million  Class,  hitherto  the 
dumb  sheep  which  these  others  had  to  agree  about  the  manner 
of  shearing,  is  now  also  arising  with  hopes !     It  has  ceased  or 

*  Montgaillard,  i.  461.  [This  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  F6nelon*s  desire  for 
States^Greneral  was  a  qualified  one  (de  Broc.  i.  41),  and  Turgot  had  been  funda- 
mentaUy  opposed  to  the  idea  of  them.  For  Lafayette's  farsightedness  note  that 
be  had  written  to  Washington  (March  18th,  1788)  that  he  did  not  think  States- 
General  could  be  delayed  beyond  the  summer  of  the  next  year  (Corresp.  ii.  223).] 
VOL.    I.  10 
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is  ceasing  to  be  dumb  ;  it  speaks  through  Pamphlets^  or  at  least 
brays  and  growls  behind  them^  in  unison, — increasing  wonderfully 
their  volume  of  sound. 

j  As  for  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  it  has  at  once  declared  for  the 
'old  form  of  ]614/  ^AVhich  form  had  this  advantage,  that  the 
TierS'£tat,  Third  £state,  or  G>mmons,  figured  there  as  a  show 
mainly  :  whereby  the  Noblesse  and  Clergy  had  but  to  avoid  quarrel 
between  themselves,  and  decide  unobstructed  what  thet^  thought 
best^  S  Such  was  the  clearly  declared  opinion  of  the  Paris  Parle- 
ment. *^ut,  being  met  by  a  storm  of  mere  hooting  and  howling 
from  alljmen,  such  opinion  was  blown  straightway  to  the  winds  ; 
and  the  popularity  of  the  Parlement  along  with  it, — ^never  to 
return.  The  Parlement' s  part,  [we  said  above,  was  as  good  as 
played.  G>nceming  which,  however,  there  is  this  further  to  be 
noted :  the  proximity  of  dates.^  It  was  on  the  22nd  of  September  2 
that  the  Parlement  returned  from  'vacation'  or  ' exile  in  its 
estates ; '  to  be  reinstalled  amid  boundless  jubilee  from  all  Paris. 
Precisely  next  day  ^  it  was,  that  this  same  Parlement  came  to  its 
'  clearly  declared  opinion : '  and  then  on  the  morrow  after  that, 
you  behold  it  '  covered  with  outrages ; '  its  outer  court,  one  vast 
aibilation.  and  the  glory  departed  from  it  for  evermore.^  A  popu- 
larity of  twenty-four  hours  was,  in  those  times,  no  uncommiHi 
allowance. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  superfluous  was  that  invitation  of 
hoia^xiie :  the  invitation  to  thinkers  !  Thinkers  and  unthinkers, 
by  the  million,  are  spontaneously  at  their  post,  doing  what  is  in 


^  ['  I  am  no  parlementeer/  writes  Lafajrette  in  Sept  (ii  337),  '  and,  whatever  the 
final  arrangement  may  be,  the  judicial  system  will  have  to  pass  through  the 
crucible  of  the  States-General '  The  decision  in  the  Parlement  was  not  unanin^ous, 
Duport  e^,  combated  it  fiercely,  and  the  Parlement,  under  the  influence  of  d'£pr6- 
mesnil,  sSerwards  explained  that  it  had  never  intended  to  reject  the  duplication  of 
tiie  Tiers-J^tat^  and  on  Dec.  5th  it  drew  up  a  sort  of  charter  for  the  nation  including 
periodical  States-General,  equal  taxes,  responsibility  of  ministers,  a  habeas  corpus 
and  liberty  of  ^e  press.  It  is  therefore  grossly  unfair  to  represent  the  judges  of 
old  France  as  having  turned  their  backs  upon  hberal  ideas  directly  their  privileges 
were  threatened.  The  Parlement  sat  in  the  ordinary  law  term  of  1789 ;  but,  when 
in  November  the  winter  term  should  have  begun  after  the  autumn  vacation,  Duport 
moved  to  continue  only  the  Chambre  de  Vacation  until  the  new  judicial  system 
should  be  finished.    (Nov.  3rd  '89,  Ferri^res,  i.  358-9.)] 

«  [24th.]  »  [a6th.]  «  Weber,  i.  347. 
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them.  Clabs  labour:  SqcUU  PublicoU;  Ibeton  Club;  Enraged 
Qub^  Club*  des  Enrag^s,^  Likewise  Dinner-parties  in  the  Palais 
Royal ;  your  Mirabeaus^  Talleyrands  ^  dining  there^  in  company 
with  Chamforts,^  Morellets^  with  Duponts  and  hot  Parlementeers, 
not  without  object !  For  a  certain  NeckeresLTX  Lion's-provider, 
whom  one  could  name^  assembles  them  thei^e ;  ^— -or  even  their 
own  private  determination  to  have  dinner  does  it.  And  then  as 
to  Pamphlets — in  figurative  language^  Mt  is  a  sheer  snowing  of 
pamphlets;  likfe  to  snow  up  the  Government  thorough&res ! ' 
Now  is  the  time  for  Friends  of  Freedom ;  sane^  and  even  insane. 
County  or  self-styled  County  d' Aintrigues/  '  the  young  Langue- 
dodan  gentleman/  with  perhaps  Chamfort  the  Cynic  to  help  him^ 
rises  into  furor  almost  Pythic ;  highest^  where  many  are  high.^ 

*  [Carlyle  mixes  up  the  SodiU  des  Trente  {vid,  note  supr.,  p.  133)  with  the  Club 
that  met  at  Mass^'s  restaurant  in  the  Palais-Royal,  and  whom  the  King  called 
Enrages,  a  name  given  to  the  postillions  who  drove  at  a  gallop  between  Versailles 
and  Paris.    {See  Geoflfroy,  Gustave  III  et  la  Cour  de  France  (Paris,  1867),  ii.  474. )] 

8  [Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand-P6rigord,  born  1754,  died  1838,  was  prevented 
by  lameness  from  becoming  a  soldier,  entered  the  Church  and  began  life  as  an 
Abbi  and  a  pluralist,  became  Bishop  of  Autun,  1788,  and  deputy  for  the  Clergy 
to  the  States-General,  was  the  author  of  the  spoliation  of  the  Clergy  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  founders  of  the  Civil  Constitution  ;  performed  the  leading  rdle  in 
the  Fite  of  the  Federation  in  1790.  His  diplomatic  career  began  in  Jan.  '92,  with 
a  mission  to  England,  where  he  again  was  sent  by  Danton  in  Sept.  '92,  He  was 
compromised  by  the  papers  of  the  King  found  after  Aug.  loth,  and  remained  in 
England  till  he  went  to  America  in  '93.  He  returned  to  France  in  '96  and  became 
minister  of  Foreign  affeirs,  succeeding  to  Siey^s*  influence.  With  one  or  two  brief 
intervals  he  guided  the  Foreign  policy  of  France  until  his  death,  whether  as  Napo- 
leon's minister,  agent  of  the  Bourbons  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  or  ambassador 
in  England.  He  stands  to  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as  Siey^  ;  an  atheist 
priest  who  put  ofif  his  orders  and  served  any  and  every  Government — we  can  well 
believe  he  would  have  served  the  Terror  ;  he  was  intensely  greedy  of  riches,  and 
utterly  without  scruple  in  politics  or  diplomacy.  Yet  his  brilliant  wit  and  his  great 
diplomatic  ability  have  left  him  a  lasting  reputation,  and  he  was  quite  free  from 
Revolution  pedantry.  On  the  whole  he  leaves  the  impression  of  a  more  patriotic 
Frenchman  than  Siey^.] 

'[Nicolas  Champfort,  bom  1741,  a  playwright  and  HtUrateur,  member  of  the 
Acadimiey  became  Ubrarian  of  the  BibliotlUque  Nationale,  '93,  committed  suicide 
under  the  Terror  (April  '94).] 

*  Ibid.  i.  360.  [This  apparently  refers  to  one  Artaud,  editor  of  the  *  Courrier 
d* Avignon,'  whom  Necker  engaged  to  give  political  dinners  in  the  Palais-RoyalJ] 

^[Sic^  for  d'Antraigues.] 

*  ••  M^moire  sur  les  :^tats-G6n6raux."  See  Montgaillard,  1. 457-9.  [D'Antraigues' 
pamphlet  bears  date  end  of  Nov.  1788.  It  is  wild  nonsense.  He  was  deputy  itys 
Noblesse  to  States-Greneral,  but,  though  he  began  as  an  extreme  Radical,  he  emi- 
grated among  the  first  and  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the  militant  party  among 
the  ^migriSf  1794—6,  when  he  resided  at  Venice.  He  was  the  husband  of  the  cele- 
brated actress  Mdlle  Saint-Huberti,  and  was  assassinated  with  her  in  London,  xSza.] 
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Podiih  young  LuigiieclociAn  gentleman;  who  himself  so  sooi^ 
*  enugniting  among  the  foremost/  has  to  fly  indignant  over  the 
marches^  with  the  CmUrat  Social  in  his  pockety — ^towards  outer 
darkness^  thankless  intriguii^^  igms-fatmu  hoverings,  and  death 
by  the  stiletto !  Abb6  Siey^  has  left  Chartres  Cathedral,  and 
eanonry  and  book-shelves  there ;  has  let  his  tonsure  grow,  and 
come  to  Paris  with  a  secular  head,  of  the  most  irrefragable  sort, 
to  tak  three  questions,  and  answer  them :  Wkai  is  the  Third 
Estate  f  All, — What  has  k  hstherio  been  in  our  form  of  gwemment  f 
Nothing.— Whai  does  it  want  ?     To  become  Something} 

D'Orl^ans,  for  be  sure  he,  on  his  way  to  Chaos,  is  in  the  thick 
(^this, — ^{MPomulgates  his  DiUbirations  ;^  Withered  by  him,  written 
by  Lades  of  the  Liaisons  Damgereuses,  The  result  of  which  c<nnes 
out  simply:  'The  Third  Estate  is  the  Nation.'     On  the  other 


point  m  it  is  that  this  States-Grcneral  is  to  be  a  *  Nattona)  Constituent  Assembly ' 
{^,  Sieyhs*  own  motion  of  Jtme  17th  in/ra)  and  that  the  Clergy,  though  not  an 
CSrder,  is  a  body  charged  with  a  public  function;  the  NohUsst^  per  contra, 
is  an  Order,  and  an  excrescence  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Si^te 
was  bom  at  Pr6jus,  1748,  and  died  at  Paris,  1836.  He  stood  for  a  clerical  seat 
at  Montfort,  but  was  rejected;  was  elected  last  deputy  for  the  Tiers-Atat 
at  Paris  after  a  discussion  whether  a  cleric  coukl  sit  for  the  Tters-^tat  He  was 
the  typical  *  Constitution-maker '  of  the  Retention,  and  much  of  the  absurdly 
symmetrical  work  of  the  Constitution  of  '91  {e.g.  the  departmental  divisions,  etc.) 
was  due  to  him.  But  the  **  perfect  constitution/'  which  he  carried  in  his  head  (and 
even  in  his  pocket),  was  never  brou|^  to  birth,  though  much  of  that  of  the  year 
VIII.  was  his  work.  He  sat  again  in  the  Convention,  and  abjured  his  foith.  Mallet 
(I  067)  speaks  of  him  in  '92  as  being  at  least  the  wire-puller  of  the  whole  conspiracy 
against  the  King,  and  though  his  own  statement  that  he  merely  *'  lived"  during 
the  Terror  is  well  known,  there  is  some  evidence  that  he  was  not  entirely  vrithout 
infiuence  even  then;  this  may  however  be  due  to  his  enormous  reputation  in 
1789 — 91 ;  after  Thermidor  he  emerged  from  his  shdl  and  led  the  foreign  p<^cy  of 
France  in  '95 ;  his  subsequent  life  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Directory,  Consulate 
and  Empire.  But  his  character  must  be  judged  largely  by  that  period,  rather  than 
by  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  very  iui£avourable 
judgment  upoo  his  honesty.    (Cf.  infr,,  p.  182.)] 

s^D^lib^rations  k  prendre  pour  les  Assemblies  des  Bailliages.  [Choderlos  de 
Laclos  was  a  captain  in  the  Engineers,  attached  to  the  household  of  d'Orl^ans. 
The  '  Liaisons  Dangereuses*  was  written  in  1782 ;  such  cohesion  as  the  "  Orleanist 
party  "  ever  had  was  due  to  him,  and  he  drafted  the  specimen  cahiers  which  were 
sent  round  to  many  of  the  Bailliages  2iS  models  by  the  Radical  party.  He  accom- 
panied d'Orl^ans  to  England  in  Oct.  '89 ;  became  editor  of  the  Jacobins'  newspaper 
(Journal  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution)  in  1791 ;  together  with  Brissot  he  drew  up 
the  petition  for  the  King's  deposition  after  Varennes.  He  became  a  General  in 
the  Revolution  wars,  but  was  arrested  with  d^kUans  and  remamed  in  prisooi  taU 
Thermidor ;  died  1803.    '^^  pamphlet  here  rtferred  to  was  published  in  Felii 
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luuid,  Mcoiseigiiear  d'Artois^  with  other  Prinees  of  the  Blood, 
publishes,  in  solemn  Memorial  to  the  King,  that  if  such  things 
be  listened  to,  Privil^e,  Nobility,  Mcmarchy,  Church,  State  and 
Strongbox  are  in  danger.^  In  danger  truly  :  and  yet  if  you  do 
not  listen,  are  they  out  of  danger  ?  It  is  the  vcnce  of  all  France, 
this  sound  that  rises.  Immeasurable,  manifold ;  as  the  sound  of 
outbreaking  waters :  wise  were  he  who  knew  what  to  do  in  it, — 
if  not  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  and  hide  himself? 

How  an  ideal,  all-seeing  Versailles  Government,  sitting  there 
on  such  principles,  in  such  an  environment,  would  have  deter- 
mined to  demean  itself  at  this  new  juncture,  may  even  yet  be  a 
question.  Such  a  Government  would  have  felt  too  well  that  its 
long  task  was  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  that,  under  the  guise  of 
these  States-General,  at  length  inevitable,  a  new  omnipotent 
Unknown  of  Democracy  was  coming  into  being ;  in  presence  of 
which  no  Versailles  Grovemment  either  could  or  should,  except 
in  a  provisory  character,  continue  extant  To  enact  which  pro- 
visory character,  so  unspeakably  important,  might  its  whole 
Acuities  but  have  sliced;  and  so  a  peaceable,  gradual,  well- 
conducted  Abdication  and  Donune-dimittas  have  been  the  issue  ! 

This  for  our  ideal,  all-seeing  Versailles  Government  But  for 
the  actual  irrational  Versailles  Government  ?  Alas !  that  is  a 
Government  existing  there  only  for  its  own  behoof:  without 
right,  except  possession ;  and  now  also  without  might  It  fore- 
sees nothing,  sees  nothing ;  has  not  so  much  as  a  purpose,  but 
has  only  purposes, — and  the  instinct  whereby  all  that  exists  will 
struggle  to  keep  existing.  Wholly  a  vortex;  in  which  vain 
counsels,  hallucinations,  falsehoods,  intrigues,  and  imbecilities  ^ 
whirl ;  like  withered  rubbish  in  the  meeting  of  winds !  The 
OBil-de-Boeuf  has  its  irrational  hopes,  if  also  its  fears.  Since 
hitherto  all  States-General  have  done  as  good  as  nothing,  why 

1  Mdmoire  pr^sent^  au  Roi  par  Monseigneur  Comte  d'Artois,  M.  le  Prince  de 
Cond^,  M.  le  Due  de  Bourbon,  M.  le  Due  d*Enghien,  et  M.  le  Prince  de  Conti. 
(Given  in  Hist.  Pari  i.  256.)  [This  letter  of  the  Prince's  was  certainly  a  most 
injudicious  documoit ;  it  contained  a  scarcely  veiled  threat  that  if  the  King  gave 
way  to  the  Tiers-Etat,  the  other  orders  would  consider  whether  to  obey  or  not, 
(Ch^rest,  ii.  203,  sqq.)] 
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should  these  do  more  ?  Hie  Clommons^  indeed^  look  dangerous ; 
but  on  the  whole  is  not  revolt^  unknown  now  for  five  generations, 
an  impossibility  ?  The  Three  Estates  can,  by  management,  be  set 
against  each  other ;  the  Third  will,  as  heretofore,  join  with  the 
King;* will,  out  of  mere  spite  and  self-interest,  be  eager  to  tax 
and  vex  the  other  two.  The  other  two  are  thus  delivered  bound 
into  our  hands,  that  we  may  fleece  them  likewise.  Whereupcm, 
money  being  got,  and  the  Three  Estates  all  in  quanel,  dismiss 
them,  and  let  the  future  go  as  it  can!  As  good  Archbishop 
Lom^nie  was  wont  to  say  :  "There  are  so  many  accidents ;  and 
it  needs  but  one  to  save  us." — Yes ;  and  how  many  to  destroy  us  } 

Poor  Necker  in  the  midst  of  such  an  anarchy  does  what  is 
possible  for  him.  He  looks  into  it  with  obstinately  hopeful  &ce  ; 
lauds  the  known  rectitude  of  the  kingly  mind  ;  listens  indulgent- 
like  to  the  known  perverseness  of  the  queenly  and  courtly ; — 
emits  if  any  proclamation  or  regulation,  one  favouring  the  Tiers 
Etat ;  but  settling  nothing ;  hovering  afiir  off  rather,  and  advising 
all  things  to  settle  themselves.  The  grand  questions,  for  the  pre- 
sent, have  got  reduced  to  two :  the  Double  Representation,  and 
the  Vote  by  Head.  Shall  the  Commons  have  a  '  double  repre- 
sentation,' that  is  to  say,  have  as  many  members  as  the  Noblesse 
and  Clergy  united  ?  Shall  the  States -General,  when  once  assem- 
bled, vote  and  deliberate,  in  one  body,  or  in  three  separate  bodies ; 
'  vote  by  head,  or  vote  by  class,' — ordre  as  they  call  it  ?  These 
are  the  moot-points  now  filling  all  France  with  jargon,  logic  and 
eleutheromania.  To  terminate  which,  Necker  bethinks  him. 
Might  not  a  second  Convocation  of  the  Notables  be  fittest  ?  Such 
second  Convocation  is  resolved  on.^ 

On  the  6th  of  November  of  this  year  1788,  these  Notables 
accordingly  have  reassembled ;  ^  after  an  interval  of  some  eighteen 

i  [Oct.  5th.] 

2  [Thie  calling  of  the  Second  Notables  meant  necessarily  the  deferring  for  some 
months  of  the  Meeting  of  Estates  ;  the  Notables  worked  (very  slowly)  in  the  old 
system  of  seven  bureaux,  with  an  occasional  general  meeting ;  it  was  agreed  by  them 
(by  overwhelming  majority)  to  abandon  all  exemptions  from  pecuniary  burdens ;  one 
bureau  did  vote  for  the  double  Tiers- Atat ;  all  rejected  the  vote  by  head.  A  set  of 
questions  were  addressed  to  them  by  the  Government  as  to  the  form  of  the  States- 
General,  which  may  be  briefly  calendared  as  follows  :— 
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months.  They  are  Calonne's  old  Notables,  thfe  same  Hmidred 
and  Forty-four, — to  show  one's  impartiality ;  likewise  to  save 
time.  They  sit  there  once  again,  in  their  Seven  Bureaux,  in  the 
hard  winter  weather :  it  is  the  hardest  winter  seen  since  1709 ; 
thermometer  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  Seine  River  frozen  over.^ 
Cold,  scarcity  and  eleutheromaniac  clamour:  a  changed  world 
since  these  Notables  were  '  organed  out,'  in  May  gone  a  year ! 
They  shall  see  now  whether,  under  their  Seven  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  in  their  Seven  Bureaux,  they  can  settle  the  moot-points. 

To  the  surprise  of  Patriotism,  these  Notables,  once  so  patriotic, 
seem  to  incline  the  wrong  way ;  towards  the  anti-patriotic  side. 
They  stagger  at  the  Double  Representation,  at  the  Vote  by  Head  : 
there  is  not  affirmative  decision ;  there  is  mere  debating,  and  that 
not  with  the  best  aspects.  For,  indeed,  were  not  these  Notables 
themselves  mostly  of  the  Privileged  Classes  ?  They  clamoured 
once ;  now  they  have  their  misgivings ;  make  their  dolorous  re- 
fgesentations.  Let  them  vanish,  ineffectual ;  and  return  no  more  ! 
They  vanish,  after  a  month's^session,  on  this  12th  oF  December, 
year  1  TSSTttt^^  Notables  ;  not  to  reappear  any 

other  time^in  the  Hj0jpiy_of  the  WqxIjJ  ^"       "  -^-»-*^- 

And  so,  the  clamour  still  continuing,  and  the  Pamphlets ;  and 
nothing  but  patriotic  Addresses,  louder  and  louder,  pouring  in  on 
us  from  all  comers  of  France, — Necker  himself  some  fortnight 

(a)  What  number  of  deputies  for  each  Order  ? 

{0\  To  whom  shall  the  letters  of  convocation  be  addressed,  and  in  what  form  ? 

Jy)  Who  is  to  preside  at  the  electoral  assemblies  ? 

li)  Who  has  the  franchise  for  the  three  Orders  respectively,  and  who  is  eligible? 

U)  Can  a  member  of  either  of  the  three  Orders  represent  an  Order  not  his  own  ? 

{{)  What  is  the  electoral  district  ?  is  it  a  Gouvememeni^  or  a  GhUraliti^  or 
a  Provincst  or  an  AlecHon,  or  a  Diocese,  or  a  Bailliage^  or  a  Parish^ 
or  an  Arrondissement  f 

{ri)  Should  the  electoral  districts  vary  in  their  representation  according  to  popu- 
lation, or  taxation,  or  in  what  way  ? 

(0)  Vote  by  property,  or  one  man  one  vote  ? 

(i)  Open  or  ballot?  {See  Moniteur,  edn.  1802,  vol.  iil  161.) 
Nothing  in  fact  illustrates  so  completely  as  this  document  the  chaotic  character  of 
the  old  French  Constitution.  C/.  Bailly,  M^moires,  Edn.  Berville  et  Barri^re 
(Paris,  1821),  i.  74,  who  shows  that  the  States-General  had  met  in  several  different 
shapes  before,  and  that  even  the  vote  by  head  had  excellent  precedent  for  its  use  ; 
though  he  is  of  course  quite  wrong  when  he  says  that  the  division  into  orders  is 
not  traceable  before  1560.] 

*  Marmontel :  M6moires  (London,  1805),  iv.  33.     Hist.  Pari  &c.  i.  283. 
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ftfter,  before  the  year  is  yet  done,  has  to  present  his  Report ;  ^  re- 
commending at  his  own  risk  that  same  Double  Bepresentaticm ; 
nay  ahnost  joining  it,  so  loud  is  the  jargon  and  eleutheromania. 
What  dubitating^  what  circmnambulating !  These  whole  six  noisy 
months  (for  it  began  with  Brienne  in  July)^  has  not  Report  fol- 
lowed  Report,  and  one  Proclamation  flown  in  the  teeth  of  the 
other?  2 

However,  that  first  moot-point,  as  we  see,  is  now  settled.  As 
for  the  second,  that  of  voting  by  Head  or  by  Order,  it  unftnrtu- 
nately  is  still  left  hanging*  It  hangs  there,  we  may  say,  between 
the  Privileged  Orders  and  the  Unprivil^ed;  as  a  ready-made 
battle-prize,  and  necessity  of  war,  from  the  very  first:  which 
battle-prize  whosoever  seizes  it — ^may  thenceforth  bear  as  battle- 
fiag,  with  the  best  omens  ! 

But  so,  at  least,  by  Royal  Edict  of  the  24th  of  January,'  does 
it  finally,  to  impatient  expectant  France,  become  not  only  indubit- 
able that  National  Deputies  are  to  meet,  but  possible  (so  iar  and 
hardly  further  has  the  royal  Regulation  gone)  to  begin  electing 
them. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  ELECTION 

Up,  then,  and  be  doing!  The  royal  signal-word  flies  through 
France,^  as  through  vast  forests  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind.    At 

1  Rapport  fait  au  Roi  dans  son  Conseil,  le  27  D^oembre  1788  [more  commonly 
known  as  the  Risultat  du  Conseil^  arrived  at  after  long  deliberation,  in  which  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  the  Queen  sat  in  the  Comicil  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Double 
TierS'Etat:  Barentin  and  ViUedeuil  alone  were  against  it  {^see  Flammermonth's 
note  on  Mercy's  letter  to  Joseph,  Jan.  6th  1789).  It  was  a  mistake  to  publish  the 
Risultat.  A  commission  was  then  appointed  to  prepare  the  final  Riglemint  of 
Jan.  24th :  Ch^rest  (ii.  233)  points  out  how  anxious  Nedcer  ¥ras  to  have  Paris  rather 
than  Versailles  for  the  meeting.  It  was  the  King  who  decided  for  Versailles. 
Campan  (ii.  34)  shows  that  the  Queen  fully  understooid  the  danger  of  being  so  near 
to  Paris.] 

8  July  5th ;  8th  August ;  September  23d,  &c.  &c, 

^R^glement  du  Roi  pour  la  Convocation  des  £tats-G6n^raux  k  Versailles  (Re- 
printed, wrongly  dated,  in  Histoire  Parlementaire,  i.  262). 

*  [The  electoral  system  for  the  Tiers-Miat,  under  the  RigUmentoi  Jan.  24th,  was 
simple.  There  was  no  property  qualification,  and  no  distinction  between  town 
and  country,  except  for  Paris  (and  one  or  two  places  like  Strasburg,  Metz,  Aries, 
which,  in  consequence  of  complaints,  obtained  special  representation).    AU  persons 
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Parish  Churches^  in  Townhalls,  and  every  House  of  Convocation ; 
by  BaiHiages^  by  Senesehalsies,  in  whatsoever  form  men  convene ; 
there,  with  confusion  enough,  are  Primary  Assemblies  forming. 
To  elect  your  Electors ;  such  is  the  form  prescribed :  then  to 
draw  up  your  '  Writ  of  Plaints  and  Grievances  {Cahier  de  plaitUes 
el  doUances),*  of  which  latter  there  is  no  lack. 

With  such  virtue  works  this  Royal  January  Edict ;  as  it  rolls 
rapidly,  in  its  leathern  mails,  along  these  irost-bound  highways, 
towards  all  the  four  winds.  Like  some^y^,  or  magic  spell-word ; 
— ^which  such  things  do  resemble !  For  always,  as  it  sounds  out 
*  at  the  market-cross,'  accompanied  with  trumpet-blast ;  presided 
by  BaiUi,  Seneschal,  or  other  minor  Functionary,  with  beef-eaters ; 
or,  in  country  churches,  is  droned  forth  after  sermon,  'nu  prdne 
des  messes  paroissiales  ;  '  and  is  registered,  posted  and  let  fly  over  all 
the  world, — ^you  behold  how  this  multitudinous  French  People,  so 
long  simmering  and  buzzing  in  eager  expectancy,  begins  heaping 
and  shajung  itself  into  organic  groups.  Which  organic  groups, 
again,  hold  smaller  organic  grouplets :  the  inarticulate  buzzing 
becomes  articulate  speaking  and  acting.  By  Primary  Assembly, 
and  then  by  Secondary;  by  'successive  elections,'  and  infinite 
elaboration  and  scrutiny,  according  to  prescribed  process, — shall 
the  genuine  '  Plaints  and  Grievances '  ^  be  at  length  got  to  paper; 
shall  the  fit  National  Representative  be  at  length  laid  hold  of. 

who  contributed  to  the  iaille,  or  any  other  taxes,  were  to  meet  in  primary  assemblies 
and  elect  electors  for  the  assembly  of  each  Bailliage  (in  the  North)  or  Sinichaussie 
(in  the  South).  The  primary  assembly  had  the  parish  for  its  basis,  and  each  parish 
thus  drafted  its  own  cahier ,  the  meetin^^  being  usually  in  the  Church :  the  cahiers  of 
ihQ  bailliage  were  formed  from  the  parish  cahiers.  An  attempt  was  made  to  regu- 
late the  number  of  deputies  for  each  bailliage  in  proportion  both  to  taxation  and 
population.  Several  supplementary  Riglemenis  were  added  {vide  an  excellent 
summary  of  them  in  Ch^rest,  ii.  550,  sqq^!\ 

1  [Many  Recueils  des  Cahiers  have  been  recently  published  by  local  Historical 
Societies  in  France,  and  the  cahiers  of  the  Baillia^es  are  all  in  print ;  the  best  in- 
formation about  the  Ancien  Rigime  is  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  system, 
admirable  in  earlier  times,  was  rather  an  anachronism  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  peasants  would  in  most  cases  either  follow  the  lead  of 
some  popular  man,  the  local  seigneur,  priest,  lawyer,  or  too  often  the  local  pro- 
fessional agitator ;  or  would  copy  their  cahier  wholesale  from  one  of  the  numerous 
models  in  circulation.  Malouet  (i.  283)  reproaches  Necker  for  not  putting  forward 
a  Government  Cahier  as  a  model.  The  constitutional  question  '  whether  a  deputy 
is  a  deputy  without  his  cahier  to  present '  is  discussed  in  Bailly  i.  31,  sqq.,  where  also 
the  Tiers-Etat  cahier  of  Paris  is  summarised.  Lafayette,  elected  by  the  Noblesse  of 
Riom  with  a  reactionary  cahier,  was  much  bothered  by  the  constitutional  question 
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How  the  whole  People  shakes  itself,  as  if  it  had  one  life ;  and^ 
in  thousand-voiced  rumour,  announces  that  it  is  awake,  suddenly 
out  of  long  death-sleep,  and  will  thenceforth  sleep  no  more !  The 
long  looked-for  has  come  at  last ;  wondrous  news,  of  Victory, 
Deliverance,  Enfranchisement,  sounds  magical  through  every 
heart  To  the  proud  strong  man  it  has  come ;  whose  strong  hands 
shall  no  more  be  gyved ;  to  whom  boundless  unconquered  con-  . 
tinents  lie  disclosed.  The  weary  day-<lrudge  has  heard  of  it ; 
the  beggar  with  his  crust  moistened  in  tears.  What!  To  us 
also  has  hope  reached ;  down  even  to  us  ?  Hunger  and  hardship 
are  not  to  be  eternal  ?  The  bread  we  extorted  from  the  rugged 
glebe,  and,  with  the  toil  of  our  sinews,  reaped  and  ground,  and 
kneaded  into  loaves,  was  not  wholly  for  another,  then ;  but  we 
also  shall  eat  of  it,  and  be  filled  ?  Glorious  news  (answer  the 
prudent  elders),  but  ail-too  unlikely! — ^Thus,  at  any  rate,  may 
the  lower  people,  who  pay  no  money  taxes  and  have  no  right 
to  vote,^  assiduously  crowd  round  those  that  do ;  and  most  Halls 
of  Assembly,  within  doors  and  without,  seem  animated  enough. 

Paris,  alone  of  Towns,  is  to  have  Representatives  ;  ^  the  number 
of  them  twenty.  Paris  is  divided  into  Sixty  Districts ;  each  of 
which  (assembled  in  some  church,  or  the  like)  is  choosing  two 
Electors.  Official  deputations  pass  from  District  to  District,  for 
all  is  inexperience  as  yet,  and  there  is  endless  consulting.  The 
streets  swarm  strangely  with  busy  crowds,  pacific  yet  restless  and 
loquacious ;  at  intervals,  is  seen  the  gleam  of  military  muskets  ; 
especially  about  the  Palais,  where  the  Parlement,  once  more  on 
duty,  sits  querulous,  almost  tremulous. 

Busy  is  the  French  world !  In  those  great  days,  what  poorest 
speculative  craftsman  but  will  leav^  Jt^isk  workshop  ;-if  not  IflLVpte, 
yet  to  assist  in  voting  ?    On  all  highways  is  a  rui^tlii^  and  bustling. 

whether  a  deputy  could  vote  against  the  demands  of  his  cahier^  when  they  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  States-General.  The  probable  contents  of  the  cahiers  are  forecasted 
by  many,  e.g.  by  Mercy  to  Joseph  (April  2nd  '89).  The  magnificent  collection 
of  Archives  Parlementaires  by  MM.  Laurent  and  Mavidal,  of  which  the  first  ten 
volumes  cover  the  years  1787—1799,  gives  a  great  number  of  specimen  cahiers, '\ 

*  R^glement  du  Roi  (in  Histoire  Parlementaire,  as  above,  i.  267-307). 

*[In  Paris  alone  a  slightly  higher  franchise  qualification,  viz.^  6  livr.  paid  in 
capitation  tax,  was  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  vote  in  his  Primary  Assembly.] 
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Orer  the  wide  sur&ce  of  France^  ever  and  anon,  through  the 
ipring  months,  as  the  Sower  casts  his  com  abroad  upon  the 
furrows,  sounds  of  congregating  and  dispersing ;  of  crowds  in 
deliberation,  acclamation,  voting  by  ballot  and  by  voice, — ^rise 
discrepant  towards  the  ear  of  Heaven.  To  which  political  pheno- 
mena add  this  economical  one,  that  Trade  is  stagnant,  and  also 
Bread  getting  dear ;  ^  for  before  the  rigorous  winter  there  was, 
as  we  said,  a  rigorous  summer,  with  drought,  and  on  the  Idth  of 
July  with  destructive  hail.  What  a  fearful  day  I  all  cried  while 
that  tempest  felL  Alas,  the  next  anniversary  of  it  will  be  a 
worse.2  Under  such  aspects  is  France  electing  National  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  incidents  and  specialities  of  these  Elections  belong  not  to 
Universal,  but  to  Local  or  Parish  History :  for  which  reason  let 
not  the  new  troubles  of  Grenoble  or  Besan9on ;  the  bloodshed  v 
on  the  streets  of  Rennes,  and  consequent  march  thither  of  the 

*  [The  price  of  bread  fluctuated  fearfully  during  the  Revolution.  The  highest 
price  noted  by  Hardy  in  his  journal  is  in  Feb.  178^,  inz.  15  sous  the  4  lb.  loaf,  bat 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  the  various  estimates  given.  Mirabeau  in  his 
'  Avis  aux  Marseillais '  (March  1789)  says  that  it  is  34  deniers  the  lb.  Leleu  to 
Necker  says  that  it  has  risen  in  April  to  14  sous  4  den,  the  4  lb.  loaf  (April  12th)  and 
that  the  Government  ought  to  use  all  efforts  to  prevent  the  bakers  charging  more. 
The  harvest  of  1788  had  undoubtedly  been  a  wretched  failure,  mainly  owing  to  the 
dreadful  hailstorm  of  July.  Arthur  Young  however  is  continually  harping  on  the 
statement  thiat  the  distress  was  factitious,  and  that  only  Necker's  foolish  policy  of 
regulating  the  corn  trade  was  to  blame  for  it  (he  did  notJknow  how  deeply  rooted 
in  French  opinion  this  policy  was).  Necker  had  suspended  all  export  of  corn  from 
France  at  the  commencement  of  his  second  ministry.  On  June  19th,  the  Com^ 
mittee  of  Subsistences  was  formed,  in  the  Assembly :  but,  on  the  creation  of  the 
new  Paris  Municipality  after  July  14th,  the  task  of  provisioning  the  capital  passed 
to  a  committee  of  that  body,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Bailly  and  Vauvilliers  :  the 
latter  placed  his  own  brother  in  charge  of  the  Corbeil  mills  in  place  of  the  brothers 
LfCleu.  Bailly  (ii.  319)  gives  a  piteous  account  of  the  fruitlessness  of  his  efforts 
to  keep  the  old  Royal  m£^:hinery  in  working  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  Leleu,  but  the  Corbeil  boat  did  not  arrive  in  Paris  with  the  same 
reg^arity  as  before  the  Revolution ;  and,  in  the  condition  of ' ' spontaneous  anarchy'* 
which  ensued,  private  enterprise  languished.  The  Corbeil  contract  was  finally  re- 
scinded by  order  of  the  Municipality,  Jan.  ist  1791.  One  may  say  generally  that 
12  to  12^  sous  the  4  lb.  loaf  was  not  an  unfair  price.  After  the  introduction  of 
the  assi^nat  and  its  rapid  depreciation  ludicrous  prices  may  often  be  found  quoted 
for  bread  as  well  as  for  other  things ;  e.g.  Beaumarchais'  sister-in-law,  making  up 
her  household  budget,  in  Dec.  1794,  quotes  bread  45  livres  the  pound  (Lom^nie, 
Beaumarchais  et  son  temps,  ii.  486) ;  but  then  she  found  that  pomatum  had  also 
risen  from  3  sous  to  25  livres  the  ounce  !  Mortimer-Ternaux  (vi.  40)  sajrs  that  the 
Commune  of  Paris  early  in  '93  bought  all  the  flour  on  the  Parisian  market,  and  resold 
it  to  the  bakers  at  a  loss  of  8  livres  a  sack,  i.e.  a  total  daily  loss  of  12,000  livr.  ( Vid, 
also  note  infr.,  p.  285,  and  ii.  362.)] 

'  Bailly :  M^oires,  i.  356. 
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Bietoii  'Young  Men'  with  Manifesto  by  their  ' I^fothen^  Sisters 
and  Sweethearts ; '  ^  nor  such  like,  detain  us  here.  It  is  theaame 
sad  hist<Mry  ever3rwhere ;  with  superficial  variatimis.  A  reinstated 
Parlement  (as  at  Besan9on),  which  stands  astonished  at  this 
Behemoth  of  a  States-General  it  had  itself  evoked,  starts  for- 
ward, with  more  or  less  audacity,  to  fix  a  thorn  in  its  nose ;  and, 
alas,  is  instantaneously  struck  down,  and  hurled  quite  out, — fer 
the  new  popular  force  can  use  not  only  arguments  but  brickbats ! 
Or  else,  .and  perhaps  combined  with  this,  it  is  an  order  of 
Noblesse  (as  in  Brittany),  which  will  beforehand  tie  up  the  Third 
Estate,  that  it  harm  not  the  old  privil^^.^  In  which  act  of 
tying  up,  never  so  skilfully  set  about,  there  is  likewise  no  possi- 
bility of  prospering;  but  the  Behemoth-Briareus  snaps  your 
cords  like  green  rushes.  Tie  up  ?  Alas,  Messieurs !  And  tl^n, 
as  for  your  chivalry  rapiers,  valour  and  wager-of-battle,  think 
one  moment,  how  can  that  answer  ?  The  plebeian  heart  too  has 
red  life  in  it,  which  changes  not  to  paleness  at  glance  even  of 
you;  and  'the  six  hundred  Breton  gentlemen  assembled  in 
'arms,  for  seventy-two  hours,  in  the  Cordeliers'  Cloister  at 
'  Rennes,' — have  to  come  out  again,  wUer  than  they  entered.  For 
the  Nantes  Youth,  the  Angers  Youth,  all  Brittany  was  astir ; 
'  mothers,  sisters  and  sweethearts '  shrieking  after  them,  March  ! 
The  Breton  Noblesse  must  even  let  the  mad  world  have  its 
way.' 

In  other  Provinces,  the  Noblesse,  with  equal  goodwill,  finds  it 
better  to  stick  to  Protests,  to  well-redacted  '  Cahiers  of  griev- 
ances,' and  satirical  writings  and  speeches.     Such  is  partially 
y     their    course    in   Provence;*  whither  indeed   Gabriel   Honors 

1  Protestation  et  Arrdt^  des  Jeunes  Gens  de  la  Ville  de  Nantes,  du  a8  Janvier 
1789,  avant  leur  depart  pour  Rennes.  Arr^t^  des  Jeunes  Gens  de  la  Ville  d' Angers, 
du  4  F^vrier  1789.  ArrSt^  des  M^res,  Soeurs,  Epouses  et  Amantes  des  Jeunes 
Citoyens  d' Angers,  du  6  F^vrier  1789.     (Reprinted  in  Histoire  Parlementaire,  L 


^Fpeb.  3rd  '89.] 

'Hist.  Pari  i.  387,  Deux  Amis,  i.  105-138.  [It  was  at  the  Assembly  at  Saint- 
Brieuc  that  the  Breton  NodUsse  April  (17th — 19th  89)  decided  to  return  no  members 
to  the  States-General.] 

*  [Provence,  as  a  former  Pays  dkEtat,  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  whole  of  the 
RigUment  Royal,  Mirabeau,  who  was  in  the  middle  of  a  disturbance  provoked 
by  the  publication  of  his  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  made  two  visits  to 
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Riquetti  Comte  de  Miiabeau  has  rushed  down  from  Paris^  to 
speak  a  word  in  season.  In  Provence,  the  Privileged,  backed  by 
their  Aix  Parlement,  discover  that  such  novelties,  enjoined  though 
they  be  by  Royal  Ediet,  tend  to  Naticmal  detriment ;  and  what 
is  still  more  indisputable, '  to  impair  the  dignity  of  the  Noblesse/ 
Whereupon  Mirabeau  protesting  aloud,  this  same  Noblesse,  amid 
liuge  tiunult  within  docns  and  without,  flatly  determines  to  expel 
him  from  their  Assembly.  No  other  method,  not  even  that  of 
successive  duels,  would  answer  with  him,  the  obstreperous  fierce- 
glaring  man.     ExpeUed  he  accordingly  is. 

'  In  all  ommtries,  in  all  times,'  exclaims  he  departing,^  '  the 
'  Aristocrats  have  implacably  pursued  every  friend  of  the  People  ; 
'  and  with  tenfold  implacability,  if  such  a  cme  were  himself  bom 
'  of  the  Aristocracy.  It  was  thus  that  the  last  of  the  Gracchi 
'  perished,  by  the  hands  of  the  Patricians.  But  he,  being  struck 
'  with  the  mortal  stab,  flung  dust  towards  heaven,  and  called  on 
'the  Avenging  Deities;    and   from  this  dust  there  was  bom 

*  Marius, — Marius  not  so  illustrious  for  exterminating  the  Cimbri, 

*  as  f(Nr  overturning  in  Rome  the  tyreamj  of  the  Nobles.'  ^  Casting 
up  whick  new  curious  handful  of  dust  (through  the  Printing- 
press),  to  breed  what  it  can  and  may,  Mirabeau  stalks^ forth  into 
the  Third  Estate. 

That  he  now,  to  ii^ratiate  himself  with  this  Third  Estate, 
'  opened  a  cloth-shop  in  Marseilles,'  and  for  moments  became 
a  furnishing  tailor,  or  even  the  fable  that  he  did  so,  is  to  us 
always  among  the  pleasant  memorabilities  of  thiis  era.  Stranger 
Clothier  never  wielded  the  ell-wand ;  and  rent  webs  for  n^en,  or 
fractional  parts  of  men.  The  Fils  AdopHf  is  indignant  at  such 
disparaging  fiible,* — which  nevertheless  was  widely  believed  in 
those  days.  *      But  indeed,  if  Achilles,  in  the  heroic  ages,  killed 

Provence,  one  early  in  Jannary,  the  other  in  March :  it  was  on  the  second  occasion 
that  he  published  a  pamphlet  ddiending  the  Riglemeni  Royal  in  opposition  to  the 
wish  of  nearly  all  the  Provencals  ;  and  it  was  in  March  that  the  imeuU  broke  out 
i^tfide  next  page).  (5^e.Lom6nie,  Les  Mirabeau,  iv.  cap.  xiv. ,  and  Mercy  to  Kaunitz, 
4th  Feb.)] 

iQan.  3rst]  >Fils  Adoptif.  v.  256,. 

'  Mtoioires  de  Mirabeau,  v.  307. 

^ Marat:  Ami-du-Peuple  Newspaper  (in  Histoire  P&rleraentaire,  iL  103),  &c. 
[This  is  a  wrong  reference.] 
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tnuttcm,  why  should  not  Mirabeau^^  in  the  unheroic  ones,  meMure 
broadcloth  ? 

More  authentic  are  his  triumph-progresses  through  that  dis- 
turbed district,  with  mob  jubilee,  flaming  torches,  'windows 
hired  for  two  louis/  and  voluntary,  guard  of  a  hundred  men.  He 
is  Deputy  Elect,  both  of  Aix  and  of  Marseilles ;  but  will  prefer 
Aix.^  He  has  opened  his  fisir-sounding  voice,  the  depths  of  his 
&r-sounding  soul;  he  can  quell  (such  virtue  is  in  a  spoken 
word)  the  pride-tumults  of  the  rich,  the  hunger-tumults  oi  the 
poor ;  ^  and  wild  multitudes  move  under  him,  as  under  the  moon 
do  billows  of  the  sea:  he  has  become  a  world-compeller,  and 
ruler  over  men. 

One  other  incident  and  specialty  we  note ;  with  how  different 
an  interest !  It  is  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  j  which  starts  for- 
ward, like  the  others  (only  with  less  audacity,  seeing  better  how 
it  lay),  to  nose-ring  that  Behemoth  of  a  States-GeneraL  Worthy 
Doctor  Guillotin,  respectable  practitioner  in  Paris,  has  drawn  up  ^ 
his  little  '  Plan  of  a  Cahier  of  doUances  ;  * — as  had  he  not,  having 
the  wish  and  gift,  the  clearest  liberty  to  do  ?  He  is  getting  the 
people  to  sign  it ;  whereupcm  the  surly  Parlement  summons  him 
to  give  account  of  himself  He  goes  ;  but  with  all  Paris  at  his 
heels;  which  floods  the  outer  courts,  and  copiously  signs  the 
Cahier  even  there,  while  the  Doctor  is  giving  account  of  himself 

*  [Other  nobles  who  sat  for  the  Tiers-^tat  u>  the  States-General  were  the  Baron 
de  (jruilhermy  (the  only  man  who  had  the  courage  to  show  respect  to  the  King 
by  taking  his  hat  off  at  the  King's  re-entry  into  Paris  after  Varennes),  the  Comtes 
de  Chambors  and  Pontorson,  the  Marquis  de  Rostaing  and  the  Bailli  de  Flachs- 
landen.] 

a  [April  7th,] 

8  [March  2oth  and  25th.  It  was  at  Marseilles  that  a  bread  riot  broke  out  and 
Mirabeau  was  invited  by  the  authorities  to  quell  it  (March  20th).  His  '  Avis  du 
Comte  de  Mirabeau  au  peuple  Marseillais '  is  dated  *  Aix  March  25th : '  the  riot  in 
Aix  followed  hard  on  that,  and  Mirabeau  calmed  it  without  much  difficulty  :  but  the 
disturbance  produced  an  interesting  feature,  viz.  a  Garde  Bourgeoises  organised 
spontaneously  by  the  yoimger  citizens  in  Marseilles,  and  by  Mirabeau  himself  in 
Aix  (Lom^nie,  iv.  231,  sqqT),  Mirabeau  probably  preferred  Aix  because  he  was 
there  returned  by  a  large  majority  first  on  the  poll,  at  Marseilles  only  last — vid, 
note  infr.t  p.  189.  Dr.  Rigby  (133)  notices  the  great  prosperity  of  Marseilles, 
whose  streets  had  all  been  rebuilt  within  40  years ;  but  the  city  contained  a  floating 
population  of  Spanish,  Italian  and  Levantme  sailors,  and  hangers-on  of  shipping 
mdustries  {vid.  infr,.,  il  228).] 

*[Dec.  '88.] 
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within !  The  Parlement  cannot  too  soon  dismiss  Guillotin,  with 
compliments;  to  be  borne  home  shoulder-high.^  This  respect- 
able Guillotin  we  hope  to  behold  once  more^  and  perhaps  onlj 
once ;  the  Parlement  not  even  once,  but  let  it  be  engulfed  unseen 
by  us. 

Meanwhile  such  things,  cheering  as  they  are,  tend  Httle  to 
cheer  the  national  creditor,  or  indeed  the  creditor  of  any  kind. 
In  the  midst  of  universal  portentous  doubt,  what  certainty  can 
seem  so  certain  as  money  in  the  purse,  and  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
it  there  ?  Trading  Speculation,  Commerce  of  all  kinds,  has  as 
&r  as  possible  come  to  a  dead  pause ;  and  the  hand  of  the 
industrious  Hes  idle  in  his  bosom.  Frightful  enough,  when  now 
the  rigour  of  seasons  has  also  done  its  part,  and  to  scarcity  of 
work  is  added  scarcity  of  food !  ^  In  the  opening  spring,  there 
come  rumours  of  forestalment,  there  come  King's  Edicts,  Peti- 
tions of  bakers  against  millers ;  and  at  length,  in  the  month  of 
April, — ^troops  of  ragged  Lackalls,  and  fierce  cries  of  starvation ! 
These  are  the  thrice-fisimed  Brigands  :  an  actual  existing  quotity 
of  persons ;  who,  long  reflected  and  reverberated  through  so  many 
millions  of  heads,  as  in  concave  multiplying  mirrors,  become 
a  whole  Brigand  World ;  and,  like  a  kind  of  Supernatural 
Machinery,  wondrously  move  the  Epos  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Brigands  are  here.;  the  Brigands  are  there ;  the  Brigands  are 
coming !  Not  otherwise  sounded  the  clang  of  Phoebus  Apollo's 
silver  bow,  scattering  pestilence  and  pale  terror :  for  this  clang 
too  was  of  the  imagination ;  preternatural ;  and  it  too  walked  in 
formless  immeasurability,  having  made  itself  like  to  the  Night 
(wiai  ioiKios)  I ' 

But  remark  at  least,  for  the  first  time,  the  singular  empire  of 
Suspicion,  in  those  lands,  in  those  days.  If  poor  famishing  men 
shall,  prior  to  death,  gather  in  groups  and  crowds,  as  the  poor 

^  Deux  Amis  de  la  Libert^,  i.  141. 

3  [The  winter  of  1788  was  a  terrible  one  all  over  France,  and  was  especially 
severe  on  the  olive  trees  in  the  south.  Dr.  Rigby  (Letters  from  France,  lay-S)  says 
*  that  the  Nismes  district  will  take  30  years  to  recover  the  loss.'] 

*[S€e  Iliad,  i.  47,  9,  Auyii  9h  K\ayyii  yiver*  iipyvp4oio  jSioib.] 
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fieldfeures  and  plovers  do  in  bitter  weather^  were  it  but  that  they 
may  chirp  mournfully  together,  and  misery  look  in  the  eyes  of 
misery ;  if  &mishing  men  (what  famishing  field&res  cannot  do) 
should  discover^  <Mice  congregated,  that  they  need  not  die  while 
food  is  in  the  land,  since  they  are  many,  and  with  empty  wallets 
have  right  hands :  in  all  this,  what  need  were  there  of  Preter> 
natural  Machinery?  To  most  people  none;  but  not  to  French 
people,  in  a  time  of  Revolution.  These  Brigands  (as  Turgot's 
also  were,  fourteen  years  ago)  have  all  been  set  on ;  enlisted, 
though  without  tap  of  drum, — ^by  Aristocrats,  by  Democrats,  by 
D'Orl6ans,  D'Artois,  and  enemies  of  the  public  weaL  Nay 
Histcnrians,  to  this  day,  will  prove  it  by  one  argument:  these 
Brigands,  pretending  to  have  no  victual,  nevertheless  contrive  to 
drink,  nay  have  been  seen  drunk.  ^  An  unexampled  fact !  But 
on  the  whole,  may  we  not  predict  that  a  people,  with  such  a 
width  of  Credulity  and  of  Incredulity  (the  proper  union  of  which 
makes  Suspicion,  and  indeed  unreason  generally),  will  see  Shapes 
enough  of  Immortals  fighting  in  its  battle-ranks,  and  never  want 
for  Epical  Machinery  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Brigands  are  clearly  got  to  Paris,  in 
considerable  multitudes :  with  sallow  &ces,  lank  hair  (the  true 
enthusiast  complexion),  with  sooty  rags ;  and  also  with  large 
clubs,  which  they  smite  angrily  against  the  pavement !  ^  These 
mingle  in  the  Election  tumult ;  would  fain  sign  Guillotines  Calmer, 
or  any  Cahier  or  Petition  whatsoever,  could  they  but  write. 
Their  enthusiast  complexion,  the  smiting  of  their  sticks  bodes 
little  good  to  any  one  ;  least  of  all  to  rich  master-manufecturejy 
of  the  Suburb  Saint- Antoine,  with  whose  workmen  they  conso^ 

1  Lacretelle,  i8me  Sitele,  iv.  371. 

2  Besenval,  iii.  385.  [Besenval  says  nothing  about  *  sooty  rags,'  nor  of  their 
•smiting  the  pavement  with  sticks.'  Young  is  strong  that  he  'never  saw  any 
brigands  but  heard  of  them  everywhere  ; '  but  all  contemporary  authorities  agree 
that,  for  the  six  months  preceding  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  there  had 
been  a  great  influx  into  Paris  from  the  provinces.  The  Government  had  opened  re- 
lief works  (see  Sallier,  Ann.  Fr.  iil  12),  which  always  attract  a  crowd  of  loafers  and 
idlers ;  the  brigands  whom  Besenval  saw  were,  says  he,  sent  for  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Revolutionary  party ;  but  no  proof  of  this  can  be  found  so  far  as  I  know.] 
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CHAPTER  III 
GROWN  ELECTRIC 

But  now  alscL_NaJtiQoal  Deputies  from  all  ends  of  France  are  in 
'  Paris,  with  their  commissiong^  what  they  caU^jtm^ymirgj  ^^r  powere, 
in  theirpocEetsf  inquiring,  consulting ;  looking  out  for  lodgings     ^y 
at"VeJrt*ftfllCSr"The  SlES:es-(jeneraTsKairo^  on  the 

First,  then  surely  on  the  Fourth  of  May :  in  graQg  procession  and^  ^ 
gala.  TKe'Sfl^^  des  Mentis  is  all  new-carpentered,  bedizened  for 
tliem ;  their  very  costume  has  been  fixed :  a  grand  controversy 
which  there  was,  as  to  'slouch-hats  or  slouched-hats,'  for  the 
Commons  Deputies,  has  got  as  good  as  adjusted.  Ever  new 
strangers  arrive :  loungers,  miscellaneous  persons,  officers  on 
furlough, — as  the  worthy  Captain  Dampmartin,-^  whom  we  hope 
to  be  acquainted  with  :  these  also,  from  all  regions,  have  repaired 
hither,  to  see  what  is  toward.  Our  Paris  Committees,  of  the 
Sixty  Districts,  are  busier  than  ever ;  it  is  now  too  clear,  the 
Paris  Elections  will  be  late.^ 

On  Monday,  the  27th  day  of  April,  Astronomer  BiuUy  notices 
that  the  Sieur  R^veillon  is  not  at  his  post.  The  Sieur  R6veillon, 
*  extensive  Paper  Manufacturer  of  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine  : '  he, 
commonly  so  punctual,  is  absent  from  Electoral  Committee ; — and 

1  [Dampmartin  was  a  literary  soldier  of  great  activity,  who  left  behind  him  a  lot 
of  interestin|^  work  both  on  the  Court  of  B^Iin  and  on  the  Revolution :  bom  i755i 
was  a  Captam  in  the  garrison  of  Strasburg  when  the  Revolution  began  ;  S3rmpathised 
for  a  time  to  a  certain  extent,  but,  as  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  Lorraine  dragoons,  had 
,  1  pacify  Avignon  in  '91 ;  emigrated  '92,  went  to  Berlin  '95,  returned  to  France  and 
rved  the  Empire  and  the  restored  Monarchy,  was  created  a  viscoimt  and  died 
'  t  »3ao.    {See  note  on  p.  163. )] 

*  [Bailly  will  not  accuse  the  Government  directly  of  making  the  Paris  elections  late 
on  purpose,  but  hints  at  something  of  the  kind.  The  electors  of  the  Paris  Tiers-EtcU 
were  certainly  not  extreme  Badicals.  Droz,  Hist,  du  R6gne  de  Louis  XVI  (Paris, 
1839 — 42),  ii.  112,  calculates  that  not  one-fifth  of  the  electors  recorded  their  votes 
in  the  primary  assemblies,  and  makes  a  strong  point,  as  does  BaiUy,  of  the  extreme 
privileges  which  Paris  enjoyed  under  the  Ancien  Rigime.  The  dangers  in  Paris  in 
ract  came  not  from  the  real  bourgeoisie  either  great  or  little,  but  from  the 
ddsceuvrds  who  had  flocked  into  the  capital  during  the  hard  winter,  a,nd  whom  the 
Radicals  were  only  too  pleased  to  see  there.  The  Paris  elections  were  not  finished 
till  May  a4th  (Bailly,  i.  71).  For  the  Tiers-Etai  sat  Bailly,  Camus,  Sieyte, 
Target,  Treilhard,  Tronchet  and  Guillotin  (the  others  were  undistln/ Tuished).  The 
Noblesse  elected  La  Rochefoucauld,  Clermont-Tonnerre,  Lally-To!  ilendal,  Duport 
and  Le  Pelletier-Saint-Fargeau  (the  two  last  fl?wliqals  of  a  sort).] 
VOL.    I.  11        '       * 
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even  will  never  reappear  there.  In  those  *  immense  Magazines 
of  velvet  paper/  has  aught  befallen  ?  Alas^  yes !  Alas,  it  is  no 
^  Montgolfier  rising  there  to-day ;  but  Drudgery,  Rascality  and 
the  Suburb  that  is  rising !  Was  the  Sieur  R6veillon,  himself  once 
a  joume3rman,  heard  to  say  that  *  a  joume3rman  might  live  hand- 
somely on  fifteen  sous  a-day?'  Some  sevenpence  halfpenny: 
'tis  a  slender  sum  !  Or  was  he  only  thought,  and  believed,  to  be 
heard  sa3dng  it?  By  this  lon^  chafing  and  friction,  it  would 
appear,  the  National  temper  has  got  electric. 

Down  in  "those  dark  dens,  in  those  dark  heads  and  hungry 
hearts,  who  knows  in  what  strange  figure  the  new  Political  Evan- 
gel may  have  shaped  itself;  what  miraculous  ^Communion  of 
Drudges '  may  be  getting  formed !  Enough :  grim  individuals, 
soon  waxing  to  grim  multitudes,  and  other  multitudes  crowding 
to  see,  beset  that  Paper- Warehouse ;  demonstrate,  in  loud  un- 
grammatical  language  (addressed  to  the  passions  too),  the 
insufficiency  of  sevenpence  halfpenny  a-day.  The  City-watch 
cannot  dissipate  them ;  broils  arise  and  beUowings :  R^veillcm, 
at  his  wits'  end,  entreats  the  Populace,  entreats  the  Authorities. 
Besenval,  now  in  active  command.  Commandant  of  Paris,  does, 
towards  evening,  to  R^veillon's  earnest  prayer,  send  some  thirty 
Gardes  Fran^aises.  These  clear  the  street,  happily  without  firing ; 
and  take  post  there  for  the  night,  in  hope  that  it  may  be  all  over.^ 

Not  so:    on  the  morrow  it  is  far  worse.     Saint- Antoine  has 
arisen  anew,  grimmer  than  ever ; — ^reinforced  by  the  unknown 
Tatterdemalion  Figures,  with  their  enthusiast  complexion,  anci 
large  sticks.     The  City,  through  all  streets,  is  flowing  tWthei 
ward  to  see  :  '  two  cartloads  of  paving-stones,  that  happened  t 
pass  that  way,*  have  been  seized  as  a  visible  godsend.     Anothe 
detachment  of  Gardes  Fran9aises  must  be  sent ;   Besenval  an^ 
the  Colonel  taking  earnest  counsel     Then  still  another;  the; 
hardly,  with  bayonets  and  menace  of  bullets,  penetrate  to  th 
spot.     What  a  sight !     A  street  choked  up,  with  lumber,  tumd 
and  the  endless  press  of  men.     A  Paper- Warehouse  eviscerate 
by  axe  and  fire  :  mad  din  of  Revolt ;  musket-voUeys  respondc 
1  Besenval,  lii.  385-8. 
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to  by  yells,  by  miscellaileous  missiles,  by  tiles  rainii^^  fi-om  Wof 
and  window, — ^tiles,  execrations  and  slain  men  I 

The  Gardes  Fran9aises  like  it  not,  but  have  to  persevere.  All 
day  it  continues,  slackening  and  ra.llyinp' ;  the  sun  is  sinking,  and 
Saint- Antoine  has  not  yielded.  The  City  flies  hither  and  thith^ : 
alas,  the  sound  of  that  musket-volleying  booms  into  the  far 
dining-rooms  of  the  Chauss6e  d'Antin ;  alters  the  tone  of  the 
dinner-gossip  there.  Captain  Dampmartin  leaves  his  wine; 
goes  out  with  a  friend  or  two,  to  see  the  fighting.  Unwashed 
men  growl  on  him,  with  murmurs  of  "A  bos  les  Aristocrates 
(Down  with  the  Aristocrats) ; "  and  insult  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  f 
They  elbow  him,  and  hustle  him ;  but  do  not  pi^- his  poeket ; — 
as jadBeaFttt-Rri^CMIWy-too  thf'ir  wm  iml'  thr  ^tigliUwl  bltaliiig.^ 

At  fall' of  night,  as  the  thing  will  not  end,  Besenval  takes  his 
resolution:  orders  out  thi5  Gardes  Suisses  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  Swiss  Guards  shall  proceed  thither;  summon 
that  rabble  to  depart,  in  the  King's  name.  If  disobeyed,  they 
sball  load  their  artillery  with  grape-shot,  visibly  to  the  general 
eye ;  shall  again  summon ;  if  again  disobeyed,  fire, — and  keep 
firing  '  till  the^  last  man '  be  in  this  manner  blasted  off,  and  the  / 
street  clear.  With  which  spirited  resolution,  as  might  have  been 
hoped,  the  business  is  got^  ended.  At  sight  of  the  lit  matdies,  "^ 
of  the  foreign  red-coated  Switzers,  Saint- Antoine  dissipates; 
hastily,  in  the  shades  of  dusk.  There  is  an  encumbered  street ; 
there  are  '  from  four  to  five  hundred  *  dead  men.  Unfortunate 
R^veillon  has  found  shelter  in  the  Bastille ;  does  therefrom,  safe 
behind  stone  bulwarks,  issue  plaint,  protestation,  explanation,  for 
the  next  month.  Bold  Besenval  has  thanks  from  all  the  re- 
spectable Parisian  classes ;  but  finds  no  special  notice  taken  of 
him  at  Versailles, — a  thing  the  man  of  true  worth  is  used  to.^ 

^  Evtoemens  qui  se  sont  pass^  sous  mes  3reux  pendant  la  R6v.  Fr. ,  par  A.  H. 
Dampmartin  (Berlin,  1799),  i.  25-7.  [Dampmartin's  *  Evteemens/  to  which  Carlyle 
refers,  is  an  excellent  hvely  little  book  of  which  an  earlier  edition  was  published  at 
Leipzig  in  '92 ;  but  Carlyle  cites  the  passage  wrongly.  Dampmartin  does  not 
mention  the  cry  of  d  bos  les  Aristocrates,  and  particularly  says  he  was  not  hustled : 
also  does  not  mention  the  honesty  of  the  crowd,  whom  he  calls  the  eitcriments  of 
the  nation,  Dampmartin  also  published  at  Strasbur^ '  Le  Provincial  k  Paris  pendant 
une  partie  de  I'ann^  1789.'] 

«Besen    *   •"     ^ 


enval,  iiL  389. 
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But  how  it  originated^  this  fierce  electric  sputter  and  explosion  ? 
From  D'Orl6ans !  cries  the  Court-party :  he^  with  his  gold^  enlisted 
these  Brigands^ — surely  in  some  surprising  manner^  without  sound 
of  drum :  he  raked  them  in  hither,  from  all  comers ;  to  ferment 
and  take  fire ;  evil  is  his  good.  From  the  Court !  cries  enlightened 
Patriotism:  it  is  the  cursed  gold  and  wiles  of  Aristocrats  that 
enlisted  them;  set  them  upon  ruining  an  innocent  Sieur 
R^veillon;  to  brighten  the  fiiint,  and  disgust  men  with  the 
career  of  Freedom.^ 

Besenval,  with  reluctance,  concludes  that  it  came  from  ^the 
English,  our  natural  enemies/  Or,  alas,  might  one  not  rather 
attribute  it  to  Diana  in  the  shape  of  Hunger  ?  To  some  twin 
Dioscuri,  Oppression  and  Revenge  ;  so  often  seen  in  the  battles 
of  men?  Poor  Lackalls,  all  betoiled,  besoiled,  encrusted  into 
dim  defacement ; — into  whom  nevertheless  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty  has  breathed  a  living  soul !  To  them  it  is  clear  only 
that  eleutheromaniac  Philosophism  has  yet  baked  no  bread ;  that 
Patriot  Committee-men  will  level  down  to  their  own  level,  and 

1  [The  facts  about  the  R^veillon  riot  are  very  obscure.  M.  Tuetey  sums  up  what 
is  known  in  his  Introduction  to  the  '  Repertoire  G^  des  Sources  MSS.  de  I'bist 
de  Paris/  1890  (xxiL  sag. ),  as  follows  :  (i. )  R^veillon  was  one  of  the  leading  liberals 
and  the  most  charitame  inhabitant  of  the  East  end  of  Paris :  he  had  been  particu- 
larly prodigal  of  charity  during  the  late  winter. 

(li. )  The  words  he  used  were  to  the  effect  that '  I  have  to  give  my  men  40  sous  a 
day  now,  and  they  don't  live  as  well  as  they  used  to  on  15  in  my  youth,  oMring  to 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  * 

(iii.)  Two  houses  were  sacked,  R^veillon's  and  Dominique  Henriot's  (a  manu- 
facturer of  saltpetre). 

(iv.)  It  is  quite  untrue  that  the  police  or  Besenval  were  remiss  in  sending  troops. 
Troops  were  there  from  6  P.  M.  on  the  27th,  but  by  the  evening  of  the  28th  the 
populace  were  for  a  time  masters  of  the  troops :  not  till  10  p.m.  did  the  troops 
finally  get  the  upper  hand.  Carlyle*s  figures  are  excessive :  10  soldiers  were  killed 
and  80  wounded :  and  of  the  mob  probably  100  killed  and  300  wounded. 

(v.)  Though  of  the  few  persons  arrested  and  tried  none  had  serious  objects  of 
value  on  them,  the  general  plunder  was  enormous;  jewellery,  plate,  etc.,  which 
was  never  recovered  (seven  horses  stolen  from  Henriot's  stable) :  it  was  the  furniture 
alone  which  was  burned. 

(vLj  How  far  the  crowd  was  professional-criminal,  how  far  d/sasuvr/e,  how  far 
incited  by  political  agitation,  is  difficult  to  determine.  One  professional  agitator 
was  hanged  on  May  22nd ;  the  theory  of  the  '  gold  of  d'Orl^ans '  is  quite  dis- 
credited: nothing  was  ever  proved. 

One  may  note  a  letter  of  Gouvemeur  Morris  (Diary  and  letters  (London,  1889),  i. 
54)  written  a  few  days  before  the  riot :  '  The  Revolution  that  is  going  on  in  this 
country  is  a  strange  one,  the  few  people  who  have  set  it  going  look  with  astonish- 
ment at  their  ovm  work ;  the  ministers  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  their  own 
authority  without  knowing  what  they  are  doing  or  what  to  do.'] 
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no  lower.  Brigands  or  whatever  they  might  be,  it  was  bitter 
earnest  with  them.  They  bury  their  dead  with  the  title  of 
Dtfenseurs  de  la  PcUrie,  Mart3nrs  of  the  good  Cause. 

Or  shall  we  say :  Insurrection  has  now  served  its  Apprentice- 
ship ;  and  this  was  its  proof-stroke,  and  no  inconclusive  one  ?  Its 
next  will  be  a  master-stroke ;  announcing  indisputable  Mastership 
to  a  whole  astonished  world.  Let^hat  rock-fortress,  Tjrranny's 
stronghold,  which  they  name  Bastille,^  or  Building,  as  if  there 
were  no  other  building, — ^look  to  its  guns ! 

But,  in  such  wise,  with  primary  and  secondary  Assemblies,  and 
Cahiers  of  Grievances ;  with  motions,  congregations  of  all  kinds ; 
with  much  thunder  of  froth-eloquence,  and  at  last  with  thunder 
of  platoon  musquetry, — does  agitated  France  accomplish  its  Elec- 
tions. With  confused  winnowing  and  sifting,  in  this  rather 
tumultuous  manner,  it  has  now  (all  except  some  remnants  of 
Paris)  sifted  out  the  true  wheat-grains  of  National  Deputies, 
Twelve  Hundred  and  Fourteen  in  number  ;  ^  and  will  forthwith 
open  its  States-General 

*  ["  We  reached  Paris  July  7th  1789,"  says  Dr.  Rigby,  '*  and  saw  the  Bastille, 
a  formidable  building*'  Bastille  does  not  merely  mean  a  '  building  as  if  there 
were  no  other/  but  is  a  corruption  of  BasHde^  which  originally  meant  a  blockii^ 
fortress  run  up  hastily  against  a  besieged  town,  and  at  first  of  wood :  from  this 
it  came  to  mean  a  fortress  commanding  a  town.  The  Bastille  was  designed  by 
Charles  V.  (1370)  partly  to  overawe  Paris,  partly  as  a  defence  against  the  English. 
It  was  little  changed  outwardly  from  the  14th  century :  its  eight  towers  dated  from  that 
age :  the  bastion  facing  Porte  Saint- Antoine  (inside  which  was  the  garden)  was  added 
by  Henri  II.  It  was  Richelieu  who  first  habitually  used  it  as  a  prison.  M.  Funck- 
Brentano,  in  his  '  L^gendes  et  Archives  de  la  Bastille/  Paris,  1898,  has  collected 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  in  the  iSth  century  it  was  so  far  from  being  a 
grisly  place  of  torture,  that  it  was  rather  a  luxurious  hotel  in  which  the  King 
defrayed  the  charges  of  his  guests.  An  average  of  about  16  prisoners  per  annum 
was  lodged  there  in  Louis  XVI. 's  reign,  generally  for  very  short  periods :  nearly 
all  of  these  were  ordinary  prisoners  of  a  somewhat  higher  class  than  the  average 
criminal—'  first  class  misdemeanants,'  as  we  should  say.  The  expense  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  building  was  great,  and  Necker  had  proposed,  from  motives  of 
economy,  to  pull  it  down — it  was  in  fact  a  lumbering  and  useless  memorial 
of  the  past.  A  complete  list  of  prisoners,  with  dates  of  detention  and  release,  is 
given  by  M.  Gustave  Bord  in  the  Rev.  de  la  R^v.,  1884-5.  The  only  person  who 
entered  it  from  Jan.  ist  to  July  14th  was  R^veillon  himself  to  escape  Uie  mob.  Of 
the  seven  prisoners  foimd  there  when  it  was  sacked  on  Jul^  14th,  four  were  forgers, 
two  madmen,  one  of  whom  had  got  up  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  King,  and  one 
young  Nobleman  shut  up  at  the  request  of  his  family  for  unnatural  vices  {see 
Brentano,  45-6).  The  great  authority  for  the  topography  of  the  Bastille  is  M. 
Ferdinand  Boumon,  La  Bastille,  Hist,  et  description  des  bAtiments,  etc.,  a 
splendid  folio  published  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris  in  1893.] 

•[578  TierS'^taUl 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PBOCESSION 

On  the  first  Saturday  of  May^  it  is  gala  at  Versailles ;  and  Monday^ 
fourUi  of  the  month,  is  to  be  a  still  greater  day.  The  Deputies 
have  mostly  got  thither,  and  sought  out  lodgings ;  and  are  now 
successively,  in  long  well-ushered  files,  kissing  the  hand  of 
Majesty  in  the  Ch&teau.  Supreme  Usher  de  Br6ze  does  not  give 
the  highest  satisfistction :  we  cannot  but  observe  that  in  ushering 
Noblesse  or  Clergy  into  the  anointed  Presence,  he  liberally  opens 
both  his  folding-doors ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  for  members  of 
the  Third  Estate,  opens  only  one !  However,  there  is  room  to 
enter  ;  Majesty  has  smiles  for  alL 

The  good  Louis  welcomes  his  Honourable  Members,  with  smiles 
of  hope.  He  has  prepareil  lor  them  the  Hall  ot'  Menus,^  the 
largest  near  him ;  and  often  surveyed  the  workmen  as  they  went 
on.  A  spacious  Hall:  with  raised  platform  for  Throne,  Court 
and  Blood-royal ;  space  for  six  hundred  Commons  Deputies  in 
front ;  for  half  as  many  Clergy  on  this  hand,  and  half  as  many 
Noblesse  on  that..  It  has  lofty  galleries;  wherefrom  dames  of 
honour,  splendent  in  gaze  d'or ;  foreign  Diplomacies,  and  other 
gilt-edged  white-frilled  individuals,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand,— may  sit  and  look.  Broad  passages  flow  through  it ; 
and,  outside  the  inner  wall,  all  round  it.  There  are  committee- 
rooms,  guard-rooms,  robing-rooms :  really  a  noble  Hall;  where 
upholstery,  aided  by  the  subject  fine-arts,  has  done  its  best ;  and 
crimson  tasselled  cloths,  and  emblematic  fieurs-de-lys  are  not 
wanting. 

The  Hall  is  ready :  the  very  costume,  as  we  said,  has  been 

i[The  Salle  des  Menus- Plaisirs^  now  destroyed,  was  divided,  like  a  church,  into 
a  nave  and  two  aisles  by  rows  of  columns :  the  seats  were  very  badly  arranged, 
being  placed  all  upon  a  level  one  behind  the  other.  Mirabeau  in  his  2nd  letter  to 
his  constituents  criticised  this,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  a  milord  Anglais, 
When  Bailly  became  President  of  the  Assembly  he  had  this  stupid  arrangement 
altered.  The  seats  for  the  spectators  were  not  only  in  the  galleries  but  in  the 
aisles,  so  that  it  was  not  difiticult  for  them  to  mingle  with  the  members  of  the 
Assembly.] 
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settled ;  ^  and  the  Commons  are  not  to  wear  that  hated  slouch- 
hat  [chapeau  clahaud),  but  one  not  quite  so  slouched  (chapeau 
rabattu).  As  for  their  manner  of  working,  when  all  dressed ;  for 
their  '  voting  by  head  or  by  order '  and  the  rest, — this,  which  it 
were  perhaps  still  time  to  settle,  and  in  few  hours  will  be  no 
longer  time,  remains  unsettled ;  hangs  dubious  in  the  breast  of 
Twelve  Hundred  men. 

But  now  finally  the  Sun,  on  Monday  the  4th  of  May,  has  risen  ; 
— ^unconcemed,  as  if  it  were  no  special  day.  And  yet,  as  his  first 
ra3rs  could  strike  music  from  the  Memnon's  Statue  on  the  Nile, 
what  tones  were  these,  so  thrilling,  tremulous,  of  preparation  and 
foreboding,  which  he  awoke  in  every  bosom  at  Versailles  !  Huge 
Paris,  in  all  conceivable  and  inconceivable  vehicles,  is  pouring 
itself  forth  ;  from  each  Town  and  Village  come  subsidiary  rills  : 
Versailles  is  a  very  sea  of  men.  But  above  all,  from  the  Church 
of  St.  Louis  to  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame :  one  vast  suspended- 
billow  of  Life, — with  spray  scattered  even  to  the  chimney-tops  ! 
For  on  chimney-tops  too,  as  over  the  roofs,  and  up  thitherwards 
on  every  lamp-iron,  signpost,  breakneck  coign  of  vantage,  sits 
patriotic  Courage ;  and  every  window  bursts  with  patriotic  Beauty : 
for  the  Deputies  are  gathering  at  St.  Louis  Church  ;  to  march  in 
procession  to  Notre-Dame,  and  hear  sermon. 

Yes,  friends,  ye  may  sit  and  look :  bodily,  or  in  thought,  all 
France,  and  all  Europe,  may  sit  and  look  ;  for  it  is  a  day  like  few 
others.  Oh,  one  might  weep  like  Xerxes : — So  many  serried 
rows  sit  perched  there ;  like  winged  creatures,  alighted  out  of 
Heaven:  all  these,  and  so  many  more  that  follow  them,  shall 
have  wholly  fled  aloft  again,  vanishing  into  the  blue  Deep ;  and 
the  memory  of  this  day  still  be  fresh.  It_is^  the  baptismday  of 
Democracy  ;  sick  Time  has  given  it  birth,  the  numbered  months 
being  I'gH.  ■Tfae-e&treme-ufflCtimi'^y  orFeudaHsmT""  A' super- 
annuated System  of  Society,  decrepit  with  toils  (for  has  it  not 

1  [Bailly  (L  69)  liked  the  costume  of  the  Tiers-J^tai,  which  he  defends  warmly, 
and  kept  to  it  even  when  he  became  Maire  of  Paris.  Mirabeau  denounced  it  in 
the  first  number  of  his  newspaper.  It  seems  to  have  been  universally  worn  at  first, 
but  was  given  up  officially  Oct.  isth  '89.] 
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done  much ;  produced  you,  and  what  ye  have  and  know !) — ^and 
with  thefts  and  brawls^  named  glorious-victories ;  and  with  pro- 
fligacies, sensualities,  and  on  the  whole  with  dotage  and  senility, 
— is  now  to  die  :  and  so,  with  death-throes  and  birth-throes,  a 
new  one  is  to  be  bom.  What  a  work,  O  Earth  and  Heavens, 
what  a  work!  Battles  and  bloodshed,  September  Massacres, 
Bridges  of  Lodi,  retreats  of  Moscow,  Waterloos,  Peterloos,  Ten- 
pound  Franchises,  Tarbarrels  and  Guillotines ; and  from  this 

present  date,  if  one  might  prophesy,  some  two  centuries  of  it 
still  to  fight !  Two  centuries ;  hardly  less ;  before  Democracy 
go  through  its  due,  most  baleful,  stages  of  QuackocrdiCy ;  and  a 
pestilential  World  be  burnt  up,  and  have  begun  to  grow  green 
and  young  again. 

Rejoice  nevertheless,  ye  Versailles  multitudes ;  to  you,  from 
whom  all  this  is  hid,  the  glorious  end  of  it  is  visible.  This  day, 
sentence  of  death  is  pronounced  on  Shams  ;  judgment  of  resusci- 
tation, were  it  but  afeur  off,  is  pronounced  on  ReaHties.  This  day, 
it  is  declared  aloud,  as  with  a  Doom-trumpet,  that  a  Lie  is  unbe- 
lievable. Beheve  that,  stand  by  that,  if  more  there  be  not ;  and 
let  what  thing  or  things  soever  will  follow  it  follow.  '  Ye  can  no 
other ;  God  be  your  help ! '  So  spake  a  greater  than  any  of  you  ; 
opening  his  Chapter  of  World-History. 

Behold,  however !  The  doors  of  St.  Louis  Church  flung  wide  ; 
and  the  Procession  of  Processions  advancing  towards  Notre- 
Dame !  Shouts  rend  the  air ;  one  shout,  at  which  Grecian  birds 
might  drop  dead.  It  is  indeed  a  stately,  solemn  sight  The 
Elected  of  France,  and  then  the  Court  of  France;  they  are 
marshalled  and  march  there,  all  in  prescribed  place  and  costume. 
Our  Commons '  in  plain  black  mantle  and  white  cravat ; '  Noblesse, 
in  gold- worked,  bright-dyed  cloaks  of  velvet,  resplendent,  rustling 
with  laces,  waving  with  plumes ;  the  Clergy  in  rochet,  alb,  or 
other  best  pontificalibus :  lastly  comes  the  King  himself,  and 
King's  Household,  also  in  their  brightest  blaze  of  pomp, — ^their 
brightest  and  final  one.  Some  Fourteen  Hundred  Men  blown 
together  from  all  winds,  on  the  deepest  errand. 
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Yes,  in  that  silent  marching  mass  there  lies  Futurity  enough. 
No  S3naabolic  Ark,  like  the  old  Hebrews,  do  these  men  bear :  yet 
with  them  too  is  a  Covenant ;  they  too  preside  at  a  new  Era  in 
the  History  of  Men.  The  whole  Future  is  there,  and  Destiny 
dim-brooding  over  it ;  in  the  hearts  and  unshaped  thoughts  of 
these  men,  it  lies  illegible,  inevitable.  Singular  to  think :  they 
have  it  in  them ;  yet  not  they,  not  mortal,  only  the  Eye  above 
can  read  it, — as  it  shall  unfold  itself,  in  fire  and  thimder,  of  siege, 
and  field  artillery ;  in  the  rustling  of  battle-banners,  the  tramp  of 
hosts,  in  the  glow  of  burning  cities,  the  shriek  of  strangled 
nations !  Such  things  lie  hidden,  safe-wrapt  in  this  Fourth  day 
of  May ; — say  rather,  had  lain  in  some  other  unknown  day,  of 
which  this  latter  is  the  public  fruit  and  outcome.  As  indeed 
what  wonders  lie  in  every  Day, — had  we  the  sight,  as  happily 
we  have  not,  to  decipher  it :  for  is  not  every  meanest  Day  *  the 
conflux  of  two  Eternities ! ' 

Meanwhile,  suppose  we  too,  good  Reader,  should,  as  now  with- 
out miracle  Muse  Cho  enables  us, — take  our  station  also  on  some 
coign  of  vantage  ;  and  glance  momentarily  over  this  Procession, 
and  this  Life-sea ;  with  fisir  other  eyes  than  the  rest  do, — ^namely 
with  prophetic  ?     We  can  mount,  and  stand  there,  without  fear 

of  falling. 

As  for  the  Life-sea,  or  onlooking  unnumbered  Multitude,  it  is 
unfortunately  ail-too  dim.  Yet  as  we  gaze  fixedly,  do  not  name- 
less Figures  not  a  few,  which  shall  not  always  be  nameless,  dis- 
close themselves ;  visible  or  presumable  there  !  Young  Baroness 
de  Stael — ^she  evidently  looks  from  a  window;  among  older 
honourable  women.  ^     Her  father  is  Minister,  and  one  of  the 

^  Madame  de  Stael,  Considerations  sur  la  R6v.  Fr.,  London,  1818,  i.  1 14-191 
[really  184-191].  [This  refers  to  her  famous  account  of  the  Procession.  She  was 
bom  at  Paris  1766,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Necker,  to  whom  and  to  whose 
memory  she  was  entirely  devoted.  She  married  the  Baron  de  Stael-Holstein,  Swedish 
ambassador  to  France,  1786 ;  she  held  the  leading  liberal  salon  in  Paris,  1788 — 9 — 90 ; 
after  Varennes  her  sympathies  went  over  to  the  Crown  ;  after  Aug.  loth  she  emi- 
grated to  Switzerland  and  then  to  England  where  she  lived  in  Fanny  Burne/s 
society  {vid.  Diary  of  Madame  D'Ablay,  passim).  It  seems  clear  that  both  in  '91 — 2 
in  France  and  in  exile  in  England  the  Comte  de  Narbonne  was  ner  accepted 
lover  (she  had  pushed  him  into  the  ministry  in  Dec.  '91).     Her  subsequent  life 
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gala  personages ;  to  his  own  eyes  the  chief  one.  Young  spiritual 
Amazon,  thy  rest  is  not  there;  nor  thy  loved  Father's:  'as 
Malebranche  saw  all  things  in  God,  so  M.  Necker  sees  all  things 
in  Necker/ — a  theorem  that  will  not  hold. 

But  where  is  the  brown-locked,  light-behaved,  fire-hearted 
Demoiselle  Th^roigne  ?  ^  Brown  eloquent  Beauty  ;  who,  with 
thy  winged  words  and  glances,  shalt  thrill  rough  bosoms,  whole 
steel  battahons,  and  persuade  an  Austrian  Kaiser, — pike  and 
helm  lie  provided  for  thee  in  due  season ;  and,  alas,  also  strait- 
waistcoat  and  long  lodging  in  the  Salp^tri^re !  Better  hadst 
thou  staid  in  native  Luxemburg,  and  been  the  mother  of  some 
brave  man's  children ;  but  it  was  not  thy  task,  it  was  not  thy  lot. 

Of  the  rougher  sex  how,  without  tongue,  or  hundred  tongues, 
of  iron,  enumerate  the  notabilities !  Has  not  Marquis  Valadi 
hastily  quitted  his  Quaker  broadbrim ;  his  Pythagorean  Greek  in 
Wapping,  and  the  city  of  Glasgow  ?  ^  De  Morande  from  his 
Courrier  de  r Europe ;  Linguet  from  his  Annates,  they  looked  eager 
through  the  London  fog,  and  became  £x-£ditors, — that  they 
might  feed  the  guillotine,  and  have  their  due.  Does  Louvet  (of 
Faublas)  stand  a-tiptoe  ?    And  Brissot,^  hight  De  Warville,  friend 

and  Napoleon's  undying  hostility  to  her  are  well  known.  She  died  at  Paris,  1817. 
The  romance  of  Corinne  is  perhaps  her  most  famous  contribution  to  letters.  J 

^[Th6roigne,  or  Terwagne,  de  Marcourt,  or  M6ricourt,  from  Luxemburg  is  one 
of  the  semi-mythical  characters  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution.  The  fact  of  her 
being  a  prostitute  is  not  at  all  confirmed,  resting  partly  on  statements  in  the  *  Actes 
des  Apdtres,'  and  partly  on  tradition.  She  was  known  to  Paris  as  La  Belle  Liigeoise, 
She  was  one  of  the  first  female  speaJcers  at  Clubs  ;  having  been  denounced  to  the 
Chdtelet  for  her  share  in  the  events  of  Oct.  sth— 6th,  she  retired  to  Li6ge  and 
was  arrested  by  the  Austrian  Government,  but  released  by  Leopold  ;  she  returned  to 
Paris  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  Radical  movements  till  the  fall  of  the  Girondins  ; 
for  taking  up  their  cause  she  was  flogged  by  the  Jacobin  women  in  the  Tuileries 
garden  in  '93.     She  died  raving  mad  in  the  Salpitrih-e^  1817.] 

^  Founders  of  the  French  Republic  (London,  1798),  §  Valadi.  [The  Marquis  de 
Valady,  after  visiting  England  and  serving  a  few  months  in  the  French  army,  re- 
signed his  commission  and  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  met  Robert  Pigott,  an 
English  Quaker  and  Vegetarian  ("Pythagorean");  went  to  England  again  in 
1788  and  returned  to  France  1789 — guillotined  in  Dec.  1793.  (Founders  of  the 
Fr.  Rep.  i.  150.)] 

'  [Brissot  was  perhaps  the  most  typical  prig  (of  a  low  class)  that  the  Revolution 
discovered.  He  was  born  in  1754  at  Ouarville  near  Chartres  ;  and,  being  the  son 
of  a  confectioner,  naturally  signed  himself  De  Warville  when  he  embarked  on  public 
life.  Collaborator  of  Linguet  in  the  '  Annales ' ;  sent  to  Bastille ;  exiled  to  England  ; 
editor  of '  Courrier  de  1' Europe '  with  Morande,  he  acquired  enough  backstairs  know- 
ledge to  set  up  as  an  authority  on  politics.     He  stood  at  Chartres  for  the  States- 
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of  the  Blacks  ?  He^  with  Marquis  CondoFcet^^  and  Clavi^re  ^  the 
Genevese  '  have  created  the  Moniteur  ^  Newspaper/  or  are  about 
creating  it.     Able  Editors  must  give  accoimt  of  such  a  day. 

Or  seest  thou  with  any  distinctness^  low  down  probably, 
not  in  places  of  honour,  a  Stanislas  Maillard/  riding-tipstaff 
(huissier  d  cheval)  of  the  Cb&telet ;  one  of  the  shiftiest  of  men  } 
A  Captain  HuHn  of  Geneva,  Captain  ifelie  ^  of  the  Queen's  Regi- 
ment ;  both  with  an  air  of  half-pay  ?   Jourdan,^  with  tile-coloured 


V 


General,  but  in  vain ;  began  the  '  Patriote  Fran9ais '  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille ;  sat  in  the  Legislative,  where  he  forced  on  the  war  as  the  surest  means 
towards  a  Republic.  It  was  a  cruel  fate  to  the  Girondist  party  that  the  frothy  and 
dishonest  rant  of  Brissot  should  have  given  them  the  name  of  Brissotins,  and 
made  the  verb  bHssoter  a  parallel  to  panamiser  of  our  own  days ;  in  the 
Convention  he  rather  helped  to  split  the  party  into  Brissotins  and  BuzoHns, 
He  fell  with  his  party  and  was  guillotined  in  the  autumn  of  '93.] 

^  [The  Marquis  Caritat  de  Condorcet,  bom  1743,  was  a  great  mathematician  and 
leadmg  member  of  the  AcacUmie  des  Sciences  and  the  Acadimie  Franfaise.  He  was 
a  sincere  Republican  even  before  the  Revolution,  and  sat  in  the  Convention,  but 
voted  against  thfe  King's  death  ;  the  most  notable  thing  he  did  was  the  first  sketch 
of  the  Constitution  of  '93,  drafted  for  the  Girondin  party  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 
He  was  proscribed  shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  Gironde,  and,  after  a  long  period  of 
hiding,  was  caught  and  poisoned  himself  in  prison  (April  '94).] 

'  [Clavifere  was  bom  at  Geneva  (1735),  tried  vainly  to  bring  about  a  democratic 
revolution  there,  fled  for  safety  to  France  ;  was  a  banker  by  profession  and  a  sworn 
foe  of  Necker ;  this  brought  him  into  contact  with  Mirabeau  who  had  many  Genevese 
friends,  and  who  called  him  *  the  inventor  of  assignats,*  He  became  minister  with  the 
Girondins  in  March  '92  and  again  Aug.  '92 — Jime  '93.  Accused  with  Lebrun  of 
treason  he  killed  himself  in  prison,  Dec.  '93.] 

*  [The '  Moniteur '  only  really  b^an  to  appear  Nov.  24th  '89 ;  the  earlier  part,  as  it 
now  stands  in  the  reprint,  from  May  5th,  was  written  retrospectively.  It  was  a  venture 
0^  Panckoucke ;  it  began  to  give  account  of  the  debates  in  1790.  Rabaut-Saint- 
Etienne  was  its  first  editor.  It  became  the  official  newspaper  in  1799,  and 
retained  its  title  till  1865,  when  it  became  the  '  Journal  Officiel. '  Maret  was  the 
chief  reporter  of  debates  on  its  staff  during  the  Revolution.  J 

*  [Stanislas  Maillard,  one  of  the  worst  types  of  Parisian  demagogue,  was  a  lawyer's 
bailiff  of  some  education  and  decent  bourgeois  birth  ;  of  great  physical  strength,  he 
was  the  leader  of  every  mob,  e.g.  July  14th.  He  led  the  women  to  Versailles  and 
presided  as  Marat's  chief  tool  in  the  September  massacres  at  the  Carmelites  and 
the  Abbaye.  He  was  utilised  by  every  Government  up  to  the  Consulate  as  a  police 
spy — then  changed  his  name  and  died  in  obscurity  1805.] 

^  [^lie  and  Hulin,  vid.  infr. ,  p.  240.] 

^[Mathieu-Jouve  Jourdan,  nicknamed  CoupeUte,  was  born  in  Vivarais,  1749  ;  all 
sorts  of  stories  are  told  about  his  early  life,  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  each  other ;  e,g,  that  he  was  a  butcher,  muleteer,  smuggler,  soldier,  convict, 
slave  in  Morocco,  etc. ;  he  was  probably  employed  in  a  Paris  vrineshop  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  He  may  or  may  not  have  been  at  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille,  but  almost  certainly  was  not  at  Versailles  Oct.  5th  and  6th,  '89,  as  Carlyle, 
redjring  on  Biographie  Universelle,  represents  him  to  have  been  {yid,  infr,,  p.  321), 
as  he  was  then  a  carrier  at  Avignon.  There  in  '91  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  ruffians 
be  laid  waste  the  Venaissin,  and  was  the  leader  in  the  massacre  of  the  Ice-Tower 
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whiskers^  not  yet  with  tile-beard ;  an  unjust  dealer  in  mules  ? 
He  shall  be,  in  few  months,  Jourdan  the  Headsman,  and  have 
other  work. 

Surely  also,  in  some  place  not  of  honour,  stands  or  sprawls  up 
querulous,  that  he  too,  though  short,  may  see, — one  squalidest 
bleared  mortal,  redolent  of  soot  and  horse-drugs:  Jean  Paul 
Marat  of  Neuchdtel !  O  Marat,  Renovator  of  Human  Science, 
Lecturer  on  Optics ;  O  thou  remarkablest  Horseleech,  once  in 
D'Artois'  Stables, — as  thy  bleared  soul  looks  forth,  through 
thy  bleared,  dull-acrid,  wo-stricken  face,  what  sees  it  in  all 
this  ?  Any  £Etintest  light  of  hope ;  like  dayspring  after  Nova- 
2^mbla  night  ?  Or  is  it  but  bltie  sulphur-light,  and  spectres  ;  wo, 
suspicion,  revenge  without  end  ? 

Of  Draper  Lecointre,^  how  he  shut  his  cloth-shop  hard  by, 
and  stepped  forth,  one  need  hardly  speak.  Nor  of  Santerre,^ 
the  sonorous  Brewer  from  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine.  Two 
-other  Figures,  and  only  two,  we  signalise  there.  The  huge, 
brawny  Figure ;  through  whose  black  brows,  and  rude  flattened 
face  {figure  dcras^e),  there  looks  a  waste  energy  as  of  Hercules 
not  yet  furibund^ — he  is  an  esurient^  unprovided  Advocate  ; 
Danton  ^  by  name :  him  mark.  Then  that  other,  his  slight- 
built  comrade,  and  craft-brother ;  he  with  the  long  curling  locks ; 
with  the  face  of  dingy  blackguardism,  wondrously  irradiated 
with  genius,  as  if  a  naphtha-lamp  burnt  within  it :  that  Figure  is 


at  Avignon  Oct.  i6th  '91.  He  was  amnestied  for  this,  March  '92 ;  in  the  end  of  '93 
he  was  made  commandant  oi  gendarmerie  in  Vaucluse,  in  which  capacity  he  pur- 
veyed victims  for  Maignet  at  Orange ;  guillotined  in  May  '94.] 

^  [Laurent  Lecointre,  a  rich  draper  at  Versailles,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Queen, 
played  a  leading  part  on  Oct.  5th,  deputy  to  Legislative  and  Convention — a  fierce 
Dantonist  and  Montagnard,  and  a  leading  Thermidorian  ;  banished  by  Napoleon 
i8th  Brumaire,  died  1805.] 

2  [Santerre,  a  wealthy  brewer,  born  1752,  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  f«x>city  which 
he  did  not  deserve  ;  he  was  closely  attached  to  Danton's  party  ;  leader  of  tl^  Saint- 
Antoine  mob  on  July  14th,  June  20th,  and  Aug.  loth  ;  namai  commandant  of  the 
National  Guard  by  the  insurrectionary  commune  on  that  day,  he  was  in  command  of 
all  the  armed  force  of  Paris  at  the  King's  execution.  It  was  his  order  to  the  dnuns  to 
beat  which  prevented  the  King's  last  words  from  being  heard  ;  he  was  handsomely 
beaten  by  the  Vend6ens  in  '93,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  till  after  Thermidor ; 
played  no  subsequent  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  died  1809.] 

'[Danton,  vid.  note  infr.^  p.  294.] 
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Camille  Desmoulins.*  A  fellow  of  infinite  shrewdness^  wit,  nay 
humour;  one  of  the  sprightliest  clearest  souls  in  all  these  mil- 
lions. Thou  poor  Camille,  say  of  thee  what  they  may,  it  were 
but  falsehood  to  pretend  one  did  not  almost  love  thee,  thou 
headlong  lightly  sparkling  man!  But  the  brawny,  not  yet 
furibund  Figure,  we  say,  is  Jacques  Danton ;  a  name  that  shall  be 
*  tolerably  known  in  the  Revolution/  He  is  President  of  the 
electoral  Cordeliers  District  at  Paris,  or  about  to  be  it ;  and  shall, 
open  his  lungs  of  brass. 

We  dwell  no  longer  on  the  mixed  shouting  Multitude ;  for 
now,  behold,  the  Commons  Deputies  are  at  hand! 

Which  of  these  Six  Hundred  individuals,  in  plain  white  cravat, 
that  have  come  up  to  regenerate  France,  might  one  guess  would 
become  their  king  ?  For  a  king  or  leader  they,  as  all  bodies  of 
men,  must  have :  be  their  work  what  it  may  J  there  is  one  man 
there  who,  by  character,  faculty,  position,  is  fittest  of  all  to  do 
it ;  that  man,  as  future  not  yet  elected  king,  walks  there  among 
the  rest.  He  with  the  thick  black  locks,  will  it  be  ?  With 
the  hure,  as  himself  calls  it,  or  black  boars-head,  fit  to  be 
'  shaken '  as  a  senatorial  portent  ?  Through  whose  shaggy  beetle- 
brows,  and  rough-hewn,  seamed,  carbuncled  fece,  there  look 
natural  ugliness,  smallpox,  incontinence,  bankruptcy, — and  bum- 

"pvi[Camille  Desmoulins  is  I  think  one  of  Carlyle's  failures.  He  was  at  heart  a 
inere  hedonist,  yet  continually  cried  for  blood,  and  revelled  in  the  title  of  Procureur 
G^iiral  de  la  Lanieme^  though  he  mixed  much  real  light  wjf  with  his  blood- 
thirstiness.  He  was  moreover  the  typical  mob-orator,  the  dangerous  persuasive 
demagogue  of  better  education  than  his"  hearers,  wtft?  deliberately — ^and  perhaps 
first — brought  politics  down  to  the  level  of  the  street  mob.  One  has  from  him 
nothing  of  practical  statesmanship,  nothing  of  humanity  bi|t  the  tardy  repentance 
of  the  VUux  Cordelier  when  his  own  neck  became  endangered.  He  was  bom 
in  1762  of  good  bourgeois  family,  was  educated  with  Robespierre  at  the  ColUge 
Louis-U-Grand :  the  first  number  of  his  *  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant' 
appeared  Nov.  '89 ;  he  became  a  leading  member  of  the  Cordelier  Club ;  and, 
though  he  excited  the  mob  on  every  possible  occasion,  he  always  contrived  fo  hide 
when  the  forces  of  order  appeared  to  get  the  upper  hand.  He  became  Dan  ton's 
secretary  in  Aug.  '92 ;  as  deputy  to  the  Convention  his  stammer  prevented  him 
from  making  any  mark,  but  his  '  Histoire  des  Brissotins,'  1793,  <iid  much  to  lessen 
the  populanty  of  the  Gironde.  His  'Vieux  Cordelier'  began  to  appear  Dec. 
'93 ;  and  he  was  executed  with  Danton  in  April  '94,  displaying^cowardioe  at  the 
«idt^  See  Clar^tie,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Lucile  Desmoulins,  Etude  sur  les  Dan- 
"(Mstes  d'aprte  des  documents  nouveaux  et  in^its,  Paris,  1875,  an<i  vid.  infr.^ 
p.  99a.] 
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ing  fire  of  genius ;  like  comet-fire  glaring  foli^inous  throng 
murkiest  confusions  P  It  is  dnhrJA  HpnorjLI^quetti  de^^H^ahsau,^ 
the  world-compeller ;  man-ruling  Deputy  of  Aix  !  According  to 
the  Baroness  de  StaSl,  he  steps  proudly  along^  though  looked 
at  askance  here ;  and  shakes  his  black  chevelure,  or  lion's-mane  ; 
as  if  prophetic  of  great  deedsJ 

Yes,  Reader,  that  is  the  Type-Frenchman  of  this  epoch ;  as 
Voltaire  was  of  the  last.  He  is  French  in  his  aspirations, 
acquisitions,  in  his  virtues,  in  his  vices;  perhaps  more  French 
than  any  other  man ; — and  intrinsically  such  a  mass  of  manhood 
too.  Mark  him  well.  The  National  Assembly  were  all  different 
without  that  one  ;  nay,  he  might  say  with  the  old  Despot :  '*  The 
National  Assembly  ?     I  am  that." 

Of  a  southern  climate,  of  wild  southern  blood :  for  the 
Riquettis,  or  Arrighettis,  had  to  fly  from  Florence  and  the  Guelfe, 
long  centuries  ago,  and  settled  in  Provence ;  where  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  they  have  ever  approved  themselves  a  peculiar 
kindred :  irascible,  indomitable,  sharp-cutting,  true,  like  the 
steel  they  wore ;  of  an  intensity  and  activity  that  sometimes 
verged  towards  madness,  yet  did  not  reach  it  One  ancient 
Riquetti,  in  mad  fulfilment  of  a  mad  vow,  chains  two  Mountains 
together ;  and  the  chain,  with  its  '  iron  star  of  five  rays,'  is  still 
to  be  seen.  May  not  a  modem  Riquetti  unchain  so  much,  and 
set  it  drifting, — which  also  shall  be  seen  ? 

Destiny  has  work  for  that  swart  burly-headed  Mirabeau ; 
Destiny  has  watched  over  him,  prepared  him  from  afar.  Did  not 
his  Grandfiither,  stout  Col-d* Argent  (Silver- Stock,  so  they  named 
him),  shattered  and  slashed  by  seven-and-twenty  woimds  in  one 
fell  day,  lie  sunk  together  on  the  Bridge  at  Casano  2 ;  while  Prince 
Eugene's  cavalry  galloped  and  regalloped  over  him, — only  the 
flying  sergeant  had  thrown  a  camp-kettle  over  that  loved  head ; 
and  Venddme,  dropping  his  spyglass,  moaned  out,  ^  Mirabeau  is 
dead,  then!*  Nevertheless  he  was  not  dead:  he  awoke  to 
breath,  and  miraculous  surgery ; — for  Grabriel  was  yet  to  be. 
With  his  silver  stock  he  kept  his  scarred  head  erect,  through  long 

1  [See  note  at  end  of  chapter.  ]  2  ^sic,  for  Cassano.] 
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years ;  and  wedded ;  and  produced  tough  Marquis  Victor^  the 
Friend  of  Men,  Whereby  at  last  in  the  appointed  year  1749, 
this  long-expected  rough-hewn  Gabriel  Honor6  did  likewise  see 
the  light :  roughest  lion's  whelp  ever  littered  of  that  rough 
breed.  How  the  old  lion  (for  our  old  Marquis  too  was  lionlike, 
most  unconquerable,  kingly-genial,  most  perverse)  gazed  wonder- 
ing on  his  ofispring ;  and  determined  to  train  him  as  no  lion  had 
yet  been !  It  is  in  vain,  O  Marquis !  This  cub,  though  thou 
slay  him  and  flay  him,  will  not  learn  to  draw  in  dogcart  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  and  be  a  Friend  of  Men  ;  he  will  not  be  Thou,  but 
must  and  will  be  Himself,  another  than  Thou.  Divorce  lawsuits, 
'whole  &mily  save  one  in  prison,  and  three-score  Lettres-de- 
Cachet'  for  thy  own  sole  use,  do  but  astonish  the  world. 

Our  luckless  Gabriel,  sinned  against  and  sinning,  has  been  in- 
the  Isle  of  Rh6,  and  heard  the  Atlantic  from  his  tower ;  in  the 
Castle  of  If,  and  heard  the  Mediterranean  at  Marseilles.  He  has 
been  in  the  Fortress  at  Joux ;  and  forty-two  months,  with  hardly 
clothing  to  his  back,  in  the  Dungeon  of  Vincennes ;  all  by  Lettre- 
de- Cachet,  from  his  lion  father.  He  has  been  in  Pontarlier  Jails 
(self-constituted  prisoner) ;  was  noticed  fording  estuaries  of  the 
sea  (at  low  water),  in  flight  from  the  face  of  men.  He  has  pleaded 
before  Aix  Parlements  (to  get  back  his  wife)  ;  the  public  gathering 
on  roofe,  to  see  since  they  could  not  hear:  ''the  clatter-teeth 
(claque-dents) ! "  snarls  singular  old  Mirabeau  ;  discerning  in  such 
admired  forensic  eloquence  nothing  but  two  clattering  jaw-bones, 
and  a  head  vacant,  sonorous,  of  the  drum  species. 

But  as  for  Gabriel  Honor6,  in  these  strange  wayfarings,  what 
has  he  not  seen  and  tried  !  From  drill-sergeants,  to  prime  minis- 
ters, to  foreign  and  domestic  booksellers,  all  manner  of  men  he 
has  seen.  All  manner  of  men  he  has  gained  ;  for  at  bottom  it  / 
is  a  social,  loving  heart,  that  wild  unconquerable  one : — more  {  ^-"-^ 
especially  all  manner  of  women.  From  the  Archer's  Daughter 
at  Saintes  to  that  fiiir  yoimg  Sophie  Madame  Monnier,  whom  he 
could  not  but '  steal,'  and  be  beheaded  for — ^in  effigy !  For  indeed 
hardty  since  the  Arabian  Prophet  lay  dead  to  All's  admiration, 
was  there  see»  9Ucb  a  Love-hero,  with  the  strength  of  thirty  men. 
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In  War,  again,  he  has  helped  to  conquer  Corsica ;  fought  duels, 
irregular  brawls;  horsewhipped  calumnious  barons.     In  Litera- 
ture, he  has  written  on  Despotism,  on  Lettres-de-Cachet ;  Erotics 
Sapphic- Werterean,  Obscenities,  Pro&nities ;  Books  on  the  Prus- 
sian Monarchf,  on  CagUostrOy  on  Calonne,  on  the  Water  Companies 
of  Paris : — each  Book  comparable,  we  wiU  say,  to  a  bituminous 
alarum-fire;  huge,  smoky,  sudden!     The  firepan,  the  kindhng, 
the  bitumen  were  his  own ;  but  the  lumber,  of  rags,  old  wood 
and  nameless  combustible  rubbish  (for  all  is  fuel  to  him),  was 
gathered  from  hucksters,  and  ass-paniers,  of  every  description 
under  heaven.     Whereby,  indeed,  hucksters  enough  have  been 
heard  to  exclaim :  Out  upon  it,  the  fire  is  mine  ! 

Nay,  consider  it  more  generally,  seldom  had  man  such  a  talent 
for  borrowing.    The  idea,  the  faculty  of  another  man  he  can  make 
his ;  the  man  himself  he  can  make  his.     "  All  reflex  and  echo 
{tout  de  reflet  et  de  rSverbdre)  I "  snarls  old  Mirabeau,  who  can  see, 
but  will  not.     Crabbed  *old  Friend  of  Men !  it  is  his  sociality,  hi? 
aggregative  nature ;  and  will  now  be  the  quality  of  qualities  for 
him.     In  that  forty  years'  'struggle  against  despotism,'  he  has 
.  gained  the  glorious  feculty  of  self-help,  and  yet  not  lost  the  glori- 
;  ous  natural  gift  of  fellowship,  of  being  helped.     Rare  union :  this 
1  man  can  live  self-sufficing — ^yet  lives  also  in  the  life  of  other  men ; 
I  can  make  men  love  him,  work  with  him ;  a  bom  king  of  men ! 
^      But  consider  further  how,  as  the  old  Marquis  still  snarls,  he 
has  "  made  away  with  (humd,  swallowed)  all  Formulas  ;  " — ^a  fact 
which,  if  we  meditate  it,  will  in  these  days  mean  much.     This  is 
no  man  of  system,  then ;  he  is  only  a  man  of  instincts  and  insights. 
A  man  nevertheless  who  will  glare  fiercely  on  any  object ;  and 
see  through  it,  and  conquer  it :  for  he  has  intellect,  he  has  will, 
force  beyond  other  men.     A  man  not  with  logic-spectacles ;  but 
with  an  ei/e  f     Unhappily  without  Decalogue,  moral  Code  or 
Theorem  of  any  fixed  sort ;  yet  not  without  a  strong  living  Soul 
in  him,  and  Sincerity  there :  a  Reality,  not  an  Artificiality,  not  a 
Sham !     And  so  he,  having  struggled  '  forty  years  against  des- 
potism,' and  '  made  away  with  all  formulas,'  shaU  now  become 
the  spokesman  of  a  Nation  bent  to  do  the  same.  C^or  is  it  not 
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precisely  the  struggle  of  France  also  to  cast  off  despotism ;  to 
make  away  with  her  old  formulas, — having  found  them  naught, 
wOTn  out,  'fiur  from  the  reality  ?  She  will  make  away  with  stick 
formulas ; — and  even  go  hare,  if  need  be,  till  she  have  found  new 
ones. 

Towards  such  work,  in  such  maimer,  marches  he,  this  singular 
Riquetti  Mirabeau.  In  fiery  rough  figure,  with  blad^  Samson- 
locks  under  the  slouch-hat,  he  steps  along  there.  A  fiery  foligin- 
ous  mass,  which  could  not  be  choked  and  smothered,  but  would ' 
fill  all  France  with  smoke.  And  now  it  has  got  air  ;  it  will  bum 
its  whole  substance,  its  whole  smoke-atmosphere  too,  and  fill  all 
France  with  flame.  Strange  lot !  Forty  years  of  that  smoulder- 
11^,  with  foul  fire-damp  and  vapour  enough ;  then  victory  over 
that ; — and  like  a  baming  mountain  he  blazes  heaven-high ;  and 
ioT  twenty-three  resplendent  months,  pours  out,  in  flame  and 
molten  fire-torrents,  all  that  is  in  him,  the  Pharos  and  Wonder- 
sign  of  an  amazed  Europe ; — and  then  lies  hollow,  cold  forever ! 
Pass  on,  thou  questionable  Gabriel  Honors,  the  greatest  of  them 
all :  in  the  whole  National  Deputies,  in  the  whole  Nation,  there 
is  none  like  and  none  second  to  thee. 

But  now  if  Mirabeau  is  the  greatest,  who  of  these  Six  Hun- 
dred may  be  the  meanest  ?     Shall  we  say,  that  anxious,  slight,  ) 
ineflectual-looking   man,  under   thirty,  in  spectacles;    his  eyes  / 
(were   the  glasses  off)  troubled,  careful ;    with  upturned  face,  \ 
sntiffing    dimly  the  uncertain   future  times ;    complexion  of  a  ; 
multiplex  atrabiliar  colour,  the  final  shade  of  which  may  be  the  | 
pale  sea-green.^      That  greenish-coloured  {verddtre)  individual 
is  an  Advocate  of  Arras ;    his  name  is  Maximilien  Robespierre.^ 
The  son  of  an  Advocate ;  his  father  founded  mason-lodges  under 
Charles  Edward,  the  English  Prince  or  Pretender.     Maximilien 
the   first-bom  was  thriftily   educated;    he   had   brisk   Camille 
Desmoulins  for  schoolmate  in  the  College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  at 
Paris.     But  he  begged  our  fistmed  Necklace-Cardinal,  Rohan,  the 
patron,  to  let  him  depart  thence,  and  resign  in  favour  of  a  younger 

^  See  De  Sta£l»  Considerations  (ii.  142) ;  Barbaroux,  M^nKures,  &c.,  p.  63. 
>  [See  note  at  cad  of  diapter.  ] 
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brother.  The  strict-minded  Max  departed;  home  to  paternal 
Arras ;  and  even  had  a  Law-case  there  and  pleaded,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, '  in  fevour  of  the  first  Franklin  thunder-rod.'  With  a  strict 
paihful  mind,  an  understanding  small  but  clear  and  ready,  he 
grew  in  &vour  with  official  persons,  who  could  foresee  in  him  an 
excellent  man  of  business,  happily  quite  free  from  genius.  The 
Bishop,  therefore,  taking  counsel,  appoints  him  Judge  of  his 
diocese  ;  and  he  feiithfully  does  justice  to  the  people :  till  behdd, 
one  day,  a  culprit  comes  whose  crime  merits  hanging ;  and  the 
strict-minded  Max  must  abdicate,  for  his  conscience  will  not 
permit  the  dooming  of  any  son  of  Adam  to  die.  A  strict-minded, 
strait-laced  man !  A  man  unfit  for  Revolutions  ?  Whose  small 
soul,  transparent  wholesome-looking  as  small-ale,  could  by  no 
chance  ferment  into  virulent  alegar, — the  mother  of  ever  new 
alegar ;  till  all  France  were  grown  acetous  virulent  ?  We  shall 
see.  ., 

Between  which  two  extremes  of  grandest  and  meanest,  so 
many  grand  and  mean  roll  on,  towards  their  several  destinies, 
in  that  Procession!  There  is  CazaUs,^  the  learned  young 
soldier  ;  who  shall  become  the  eloquent  orator  of  Royalism,  and 
earn  the  shadow  of  a  name.  Experienced  Mxmmer?  experienced 
Malouel ;  ^  whose  Presidential  Parlementary  experience  the  stream 

^  [CsLzalhs  was  of  the  Moderate-Royalist  group  (which  also  included  the  two  La 
Rochefoucaulds,  Ciermont-Tonnerreand  Lally-Tollendal)  the  weakest ;  and  his  mere 
eloquence,  which  often  carried  him  away,  made  him  sometim/es  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
his  own  party,  until  his  retirement.  Yet  Cazal^  had  in  him  that  which  all  other 
Royalist  speakers,  except  Maury,  lacked,  the  power  of  speaking  to  a  crowd  :  he  was 
essentially  the  rude  soldier  and  ^on  caTnarade;  incredibly  idle  and  unlettered  as  a 
very  young  man,  he  endeavoured  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  to  make  up  for 
it  by  hard  "  reading  up  the  subject "  of  politics.  He  was  the  brav'  homme  of  the 
party,  and  every  now  and  then  was  almost  popular  with  the  Parisian  mob.  He 
was  born  in  Granada  in  1758,  served  in  the  cavalry  and  sat  for  the  Noblesse  in  the 
States-General  He  fought  a  famous  duel  with  Bamave  as  the  result  of  their  par- 
liamentary antagonism.  He  was  arrested  at  the  epoch  of  Varennes,  but  was  soon 
released,  resign^  his  seat  and  emigrated.  He  was  badly  received  at  Coblents ; 
demanded  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  defend  the  King  on  his  trial,  but  was  refused; 
returtied  to  France  in  1802  and  died  1805  (Aulard,  Orateurs  de  I'Assembl^  Con- 
stituante  (Paris,  1882),  263-312).] 

*  [For  Mounier  see  note  on  p.  133,  5upra.'\ 

*  [Pierre  Victor  Malouet  was  bom  at  Riom  in  1740,  entered  the  Admiralty  office 
and  rose  to  one  of  the  highest  posts  in  it,  the  Intendance  of  Toulon,  which  he  held 
in  1789.  He  had  been  sent  on  special  mission  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  in 
every  way  a  highly  cultivated  man.     He  was  the  leading  advocate  of  the  bi-cameral 
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of  things  shall  soon  leave  stranded.^  A  Petion  ^  has  left  his  gown 
and  brie&  at  Chartres  for  a  stormier  sort  of  pleading ;  has  not 
forgotten  his  violin^  being  fond  of  music.  His  hair  is  grizzled^ 
though  he  is  still  young :  convictions^  beliefs^  placid-unalterable 
are  in  that  man;  not  hindmost  of  them^  belief  in  himself  A 
Psotestant-clerical  Rabaut-St-Etienne,^  a  slender  young  eloquent 
and  vehement  Barmwe,^  will  help  to  regenerate  France.  There 
are  so  many  of  them  young.  Till  thirty  the  Spartans  did  not 
suffer  a  man  to  marry :  but  how  many  men  here  under  thirty ; 
coming  to  produce  not  one  sufficient  citizen^  but  a  nation  and  a 
world  of  such !  The  old  to  heal  up  rents ;  the  young  to  remove 
rubbish : — ^which  latter^  is  it  not,  indeed,  the  task  here  ? 

system,  and  the  most  influential  member  of  the  Jlrst  constitutional  committee. 
After  the  defeat  of  this  committee  in  Sept.  '89,  he,  unlike  Mounier,  kept  his  seat, 
and  steadily  combated  every  advanced  Revolutionary  measure.  During  the  Legis- 
lative he  was  the  most  constant,  and  by  far  the  wisest,  unofficial  adviser  Louis  had, 
and  his  M^moires  (which  were  not  published  till  1868)  contain  the  best  account  of 
the  years  '91 — 2  up  to  Aug.  loth,  as  well  as  the  soundest  of  all  contemporary  reflec- 
tions on  the  origin  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  very  noteworthy  that  he  dates  the  Keign  of 
Terror  from  July  14/A 1789.  After  Aug.  loth  he  escaped  to  England  with  difficulty, 
and  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  defend  the  King  on  his  trial,  but  was 
refused.  He  returned  to  France  1801,  and  served  the  Empire  and  first  Restora- 
tion, dying  in  1814  as  Minister  of  Marine.] 

1  [Tliis  group,  Cazal^,  Malouet  and  Mounier,  is  easily  dismissable  into  limbo 
with  a  few  such  epigrams  as  Carlyle  allots  them  ;  but  upon  such  plans  as  theirs, 
worked  by  themselves,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Revolution  might  have  been 
achieved.  It  is  Carlyle's  hatred  for  Constitutional  history  and  for  '  moderatism ' 
that  makes  him  scorn  them ;  yet  they  were  far  more  typical  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  sober  Frenchmen  of  their  time  than  Mirabeau  and 
Robespierre.] 

*  [J6r6me  Petion,  bom  at  Chartres  1756,  a  barrister,  deputy  for  Chartres  to  States- 
General,  and  for  Eure-et-Loire  to  Convention.  He  did  not  distinguish  himself 
mqch  in  the  former  Assembly  until  he  was  deputed  with  Barnave  to  reconduct  the 
royal  family  to  Paris  after  Varennes.  He  carried  out  that  mission  with  a  cold- 
blooded priggishness  which  won  him  much  popularity.  On  Nov.  14th  '91,  he 
succeeded  Bailly  as  Maire  of  Paris,  and  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame  (the  "  Vir- 
tuous Petion  ")  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  '92.  Both  on  June  20th  and 
Aug.  loth,  whether  from  real  madice  or  inconceivable  stupidity,  he  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  yet  on  the  latter  occasion  his  courage  failed  him  at 
the  last  moment,  and  his  popularity  was  instantly  gone.  He  fell  with  the  Gironde 
in  '93,  fled  from  Pa^is  and  was  found  dead  in  a  field  near  Saint-Emilion,  June  '94.] 

'  [Rabaut-Saint-Etienne,  an  innocent  little  creature,  a  Protestant  pastor  with  a 
great  reputation  for  eloquence,  deputyjto  States-General  for  Nismes,  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Committee,  was  dragged  entirely  against  his  will  into  Republi- 
canism ;  opposed  with  some  courage  the  proposal  to  try  the  King,  voted  with  the 
Girondins ;  was  a  member  of  their  famous  '  Commission  of  Twelve  *  in  May  '93; 
proscribed  on  June  2nd,  escaped  till  December,  but  was  caught  and  executed  on  the 
5th  of  that  month.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  *  Moniteur '  and  also  edited  '  La 
Feuille  Villageoise.  *] 

^[Barnave,  vid.  supr.^  p.  134,  note.] 
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Dim^  formless  from  this  distance,  yet  aathentically  there,  thou 
noticest  the  Deputies  from  Nantes  ?  To  us  mere  clothes-screens, 
with  slouch-hat  and  cloak,  but  bearing  in  their  pocket  a  Cahier 
of  DoUances  with  this  singular  clause,  and  more  such,  in  it: 
'That  the  master  wigmakers  of  Nantes  be  not  troubled  with 
'  new  guild-brethren,  the  actually  existing  number  of  ninety-two 
'  being  more  than  sufficient ! '  ^  The  Rennes  people  have  elected 
Farmer  Girard,^  '  a  man  of  natural  sense  and  rectitude,  without 
any  learning.'  He  walks  there,  with  86lid  step ;  unique,  '  in  his 
rustic  fisirmer-clothes ; '  which  he  will  wear  always ;  careless  of 
short-cloaks  and  costumes.  The  name  Gerard,  or  *  Pire  G^ard, 
Father  Gerard,'  as  they  please  to  call  him,  wiU  fly  fiur ;  borne 
about  in  endless  banter ;  in  Royalist  satires,  in  Republican  didactic 
Almanacks.'  As  for  the  man  Gerard,  being  asked  once,  what  he 
did,  after  trial  of  it,  candidly  think  of  this  Parlementaty  work, — 
"  I  think,"  answered  he,  'Hhat  there  are  a  good  many  scoundrels 
among  us."  So  walks  Father  Gerard ;  solid  in  his  thick  shoes, 
whithersoever  bound. 

And  worthy  Doctor  Gnillidin,^  whom  we  hoped  to  behold  one 
other  time  }  If  not  here,  the  Doctor  should  be  here,  and  we  see 
him  with  the  eye  of  prophecy :  for  indeed  the  Parisian  Deputies 
are  all  a  little  late.  Singular  Guillotin,  respectable  practitioner ; 
doomed  by  a  satiric  destiny  to  the  strangest  immortal  glory  that 
ever  kept  obscure  mortal  from  his  resting-place,  the  bosom  oi 
oUivion !  Guillotin  can  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  Hall ;  in 
all  cases  of  medical  police  and  hygiene  be  a  present  aid :  but, 
greater  far,  he  can  produce  his  '  Report  on  the  Penal  Code ; '  and 

% 

» Histoire  Parleraentaire,  i.  335. 

*  [P^  Gerard,  a  rich  Breton  peasant  proprietor,  who  affected  to  come  to  the 
kates-General  in  the  costume  of  his  comitry  ;  for  the  rest  a  straightforward  farmer, 
vho  laughed  at  the  lawyers  and  pedants.  The  celebrated  'Almanach  du  P^ 
jiSrard '  was  written  by  Collot  d'Herbois  in  i^i,  and  was  intended  to  explain  to 
he  peasants  the  benefits  of  the  new  Constitution.     Gerard  died  in  i^S-l 

*Actes  des  Ap6tres  (by  Peltier  and  others);  Almanach  du  P6re  Gdrard  (by 
:^onot  d*Herbois),  &c.  &c. 

*[Dr.  Guillotin,  bom  1738,  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  on  Mesmerism 
see  above,  p.  67,  note)  was  the  author  of  the '  Petition  d*un  Cit03ren '  at  the  date  of 
he  Paris  elections,  and  deputy  for  the  Tiers-J^tat  of  Paris.  The  instrument  whicii 
le  invented  was  first  used  in  April  '92.  He  became  President  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  died  18x4.] 
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teveaX  therein  a  cunningly  devised  Beheading  Machine,  which 
shall  become  fisimous  and  world-famous.  This  is  the  product  of 
Giiillotin's  endeavours^  gained  not  without  meditation  and 
reading ;  which  product  popular  gratitude  or  levity  christens  by 
a  feminine  derivative  name^  as  if  it  were  his  daughter:  La 
Guillotine!  "With  my  madiine^  Messieurs^  I  whisk  oflf  your 
head  {vou$  feds  sauter  la  IMe)  in  a  twinkling/ and  you  have  no 
pain;" — ^whereat  they  all  laugh.^  Unfortunate  Doctor!  For 
two-and-twenty  years  he^  unguillotined>  shall  hear  nothing  but 
guillotine^  see  nothing  but  guillotine  ;  then  dying,  shall  through 
long  centuries  wander^  as  it  were^  a  disconsolate  ghost^  on  the 
wrong  side  of  Styx  and  Lethe ;  his  name  like  to  outlive  Caesar's^ 
See  Bailhf,^  likewise  of  Paris^  time-honoured  Historian  of  Astro- 
nomy Ancient  and  Modem.  Poor  Bailly^  how  thy  sf^enely  beauti- 
ful Philosophising^  with  its  soft  moonshiny  deamess  and  thinness^ 
ends  in  foul  thick  confusion — of  Presidency,  Mayorship,  diplomatic 
Officiality,  rabid  Triviality,  and  the  throat  of  everlasting  Darkness ! 
Far  was  it  to  descend  from  the  heavenly  Galaxy  to  the  Drapeau 
Rouge :  beside  that  fatal  dung-heap,  on  that  last  hell-day,  thou 
must  '  tremble,'  though  only  with  cold, '  dejroid/  ,  Speculatioa  is 
not  practice :  to  be  weak  is  not  so  miserable ;  but  to  be  weaker 
than  our  task.  Wo  the  day  when  they  mounted  thee>  a  peaceable 
pedestrian,  on  that  wild  Hippogryff  of  a  Democracy;   which. 


1  Moniteur  Newspaper,  of  December  ist  1789  (in  Histoire  Parlementaire),  iii. 
447. 

*  [Among  the  minor  character  sketches  of  Carlyle  none  is  more  excellent  than 
that  of  Jean  Sylvain  Bailly  des  trots  acacUmies  (as  he  was  fond  of  signing  him- 
self). Worse  equipment  for  embarking  on  the  sea  of  the  Revolution  few  mortals 
had.  He  was  bom  in  1736  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Parisian  Bourgeoisie,  the  most 
intellectual  class  in  eighteenth-century  Europe  ;  artist,  mathematician,  astronomer, 
historian,  speculator  in  natural  philosophy,  philanthropist — last  and  least,  politician. 
Bailly  was  chosen  first  deputy  for  Paris  and  then  Dean  of  the  Tiers-Btat  simply 
from  his  high  character.  The  first  vol.  of  his  M^moires  (down  to  July  14th,  when 
his  election  as  Moire  of  Paris  removed  him  from  the  Assembly)  is  quite  the  best 
authority  on  the  internal  history  of  the  Assembly  itself ;  as  Maire,  Bailly  (who  had 
no  practical  experience  whatever)  had  two  duties,  to  feed  Paris  and  to  keep  order. 
He  succeeded  fairly  well  in  the  former,  but  directly  he  tried  to  enforce  order  he 
was  called  a  massacrer,  and  his  popularity  vanished.  He  resigned  in  Nov.  '91, 
retired  to  the  country,  and  was  arrested  in  June  '93.  His  memoirs  were  written 
while  in  prison,  but  from  notes  kept  before  that  time ;  he  was  guillotined  amid 
horrible  circumstances  of  cruelty  Nov.  loth  '93,  showing  the  most  ^autiful  courage 
and  sang-froid  to  the  last] 
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spuming  the  finn  earthy  nay  lashing  at  the  very  stars,  no  yet 
known  Astolpho  could  have  ridden! 

In  the  Commons  Deputies  there  are  Merchants^  Artists,  Men 
of  Letters ;  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  Lawyers;^  and  at  least 
one  Clerg3rman :  the  Ahh4  Siei/ds.^  Him  also  Paris  sends,  among 
its  twenty.  Behold  him,  the  light  thin  man ;  cold,  but  elastic, 
wiry ;  instinct  with  the  pride  of  Logic ;  passionless,  or  with  but 
one  passion,  that  of  self-conceit.  If  indeed  that  can  be  called  a 
passion,  which,  in  its  independent  concentrated  greatness,  seems 
to  have  soared  into  transcendentalism ;  and  to  sit  there  with  a 
kind  of  god-like  indifference,  and  look  down  on  passion !  He  is 
the  man,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  him.  This  is  the  Siey^s 
who  shall  be  System-builder,  Constitution-builder  General ;  and 
build  Constitutions  (as  many  as  wanted)  skyhigh, — which  shall  all 
unfortunately  fall  before  he  get  the  scaffolding  away.  ''  La  PoU- 
tique,"  said  he  to  Dumont,  "  Polity  is  a  science  I  think  I  have 
completed  {achev^e)"  '  What  things,  O  Siey^,  Mpth  thy  clear  as- 
siduous eyes,  art  thou  to  see  !  But  were  it  not  curious  to  know 
how  Siey^s,  now  in  these  days  (for  he  is  said  to  be  still  alive),* 
looks  out  on  all  that  Constitution  masonry,  through  the  rheumy 
soberness  of  extreme  age  }  Might  we  hope,  still  with  the  old 
irrefragable  transcendentalism  ?  The  victorious  cause  pleased  the 
gods,  the  vanquished  one  pleased  Siey^s  (vida  Catom). 

Thus,  however,  amid  sk3rrending  vivats,  and  blessings   from  - 
every  heart,  has  the  Procession  of  the  Commons  Deputies  rolled 
by. 

Next  follow  the  Noblesse,  and  next  the  Clergy;  concerning 
both  of  whom  it  might  be  asked.  What  they  specially  have  come 
for  ?  Specially,  little  as  they  dream  of  it,  to  answer  this  question, 
put  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  What  are  you  doing  in  God's  fair  Earth 
and  Task-garden ;  where  whosoever  is  not  working  is  begging  or 
stealing.^      Wo,  wo  to  themselves  and  to  all,  if  they  can  only 

1  Bouill^,  M^moires  sur  la  Revolution  Franpaise  (London,  1797),  i.  76.** 

•[Sieyis,  vid.  note  supr,^  p.  148.] 

»  Dumont,  Souvenirs  «ur  Mirabeau,  p.  46.  *  A.D.  1834, 
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answer :  Collecting  tithes,  Preserving  game ! — Remark,  mean- 
while, how  jyOrUans  affects  to  step  before  his  own  Order,  and 
mingle  with  the  Commons.^  For  him  are  vivats:  few  for  the 
rest,  though  all  wave  in  plumed  '  hats  of  a  feudal  cut,'  and  have 
sword  (Ml  thigh  ;  though  among  them  is  Tf  Ardraigues?  the  young 
Languedocian  gentleman, — and  indeed  many  a  Peer  more  or  less 
noteworthy. 

There  are  IJancQurt,  and  La  RochefoucauU  ;  '  the  liberal  Anglo- 
maniac  Dukes.  There  is  a  filially  pious  Lally  ;  ^  a  couple  of  liberal 
Lameths.^     Above  all,  there  is  a  Lafayette ;  ^  whose  name  shall 

*  [Thiers,  Hist,  de  la  R6v.  Fr.,  Nouvelle  ifedition  (Paris,  i88a)  (i.  43),  tells  the 
same  story.  Ch^rest  (iii.  3)  proves  that  it  can't  be  true.  Lom^nie  (iv.  269)  probably 
gives  the  right  version  of  the  story,  which  refers  to  the  day  on  which  the  King 
received  the  members  by  deputations,  on  which  occasion  d*  Orleans,  in  the  depu- 
tation of  Cr^py,  gave  the  pas  to  a  cur^."] 

'[D'Antraigues.  Vid.  note  supr.,  p.  147.] 
'[Liancourt  and  La  Rochefoucauld.  Vid.  note  supr.,  p.  63.] 
*[The  Marquis  de  Lally-ToUendal  {vid.  also  note  supr.,  p.  in)  was  born  1751, 
deputy  for  the  Nobl^se  of  Paris ;  showed  himself  just  a  little  ahead  of  the  true 
Constitutional-Roydlfet  group,  e.g.,  he  applauded  the  Bastille  day,  and  was  the 
leading  agent  in  bringing  the  King  to  the  H6tel-de-  Ville  on  July  15th  ;  but  from 
August  he  began  to  recede  from  his  enthusiasm,  and  supported  two  chambers  and 
the  absolute  veto :  emigrated  with  Mounier  in  October  '89  ;  was  back  for  a  short 
time  in  '92,  when  he  tried,  with  Malouet,  to  inspire  some  firmness  into  Louis  :  fled 
to  England  after  Aug.  loth.  At  the  Restoration  he  became  a  Peer  and  died  183a] 
'  [There  were  three  brothers  Lameth.  The  eldest.  Count  Theodore,  was  deputy 
to  the  Legislative  (not  to  the  States-General)  and  one  of  the  most  courageous  leaders 
of  the  Right  therein :  he  emigrated  in  1792,  returned  in  1798  and  died  at  an 
enormous  a^e  in  1854.  Charles,  the  2nd  brother,  deputy  for  the  Noblesse  of 
Artois  to  the  States-General,  was  the  one  who  fought  the  Castries  duel  {vid.  infr. , 
ii.  47),  and  was  perhaps  the  most  extreme  liberal  of  the  three ;  he  tardily  rallied 
to  the  Monarchy  after  Varennes ;  arrested  after  Aug.  loth  he  escaped  to  Hamburg, 
returned  1799  and  lived  to  playapart  in  the  Revolution  of  1830 :  died  1832.  Alexandre, 
the  youngest,  was  the  partner  in  the  'Triumvirate'  {vid.  note  on  Barnave,  p.  134, 
^pr.\  and  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Assembly  so  often  quoted  by  Carlyle : 
he  sat  for  the  Noblesse  of  P^ronne.  He  followed  Lafayette's  fortunes  and  was 
with  him  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrians  in  '92,  released  in  '95,  visited  England 
and  served  the  Governments  of  Empire  and  Restoration,  d5ring  in  1829.] 

•  [M.  P.  J.  R.  Y.  G.  Motier  de  Lafayette  was  bom  in  Auvergne,  1757,  married 
at  the  age  of  16  to  Mdlle  de  Noailles,  served  as  a  Volunteer  in  the  American 
War  {vid.  supr.  note  on  p.  57),  sat  in  the  Notables  and  was  deputy  to  the  States- 
General  for  the  Noblesse  of  Auvergne :  the  years  1789 — 92  are  full  of  his  name.  Carlyle 
is,  I  think,  unjust  to  him,  yet  Mirabeau  was  far  more  so ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
imfavourable  opinion  of  posterity  on  Lafayette  is  partly  due  to  Mirabeau's  savage 
vituperation  of  him.  That,  however  lacking  in  judgment  he  was  at  times,  and 
however  constantly  lacking  in  firmness,  however  much  (as  Carlyle  well  says)  at  the 
mercy  of  a  formula,  he  was  a  pure  and  upright  French  patriot,  can  never  be  denied. 
His  correspondence  with  Washington,  which  I  have  so  often  quoted,  shows  how 
liberal  and  yet  how  sensible  were  his  ideas  of  reform  up  to  1788 ;  he  avowed  a 
speculative  leaning  towards  Republicanism,  but  considered  it  as  a  form  of  govem- 
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be  Ciomwell-GmndiscHi,  and  fill  the  world.  Many  a  *  fiirmula '  haqi 
this  La&yette  too  made  away  with  ;  yet  not  cdl  fbnnulas.  He 
sticks  by  the  Washington-formula ;  and  by  that  he  will  stick ; — 
and  hang  by  it^  as  by  sure  bower-anchor  hangs  and  swings  the 
tight  war-ship^  which^  after  all  changes  of  wildest  weather  and 
water^  is  found  still  hanging,  Happy  for  him ;  be  it  glorious  or 
not !  Alone  of  all  Frenchmen  he  has  a  theory  of  the  world,  and 
right  mind  to  conform  thereto ;  he  can  become  a  heioand  perfect 
character,  were  it  but  the  hero  of  one  idea.  JNote  further  our  old 
Farlementary  fiiend,  Crispiu'Catiline  d* Espr^meniL^  He  is  returned 
from  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  a  redhot  royalist,  repentant  to 
the  finger  ends ; — unsettled-looking ;  whose  light,  dusky-glowing 
at  best,  now  flickers  foul  in  the  socket ;  wh(»n  the  National  As- 
sembly will  by  and  by,  to  save  time,  ^  regard  as  in  a  state  of  dis- 
traction.' Note  lastly  that  globular  Younger  Mirabeau ;  ^  indignaiit 
that  his  elder  Brother  is  among  the  Commons :  it  is  Viscomte 
MirabcMi ;  named  oftener  Mirabeau  Tonneau  (Barrel  Mirabeau), 
on  account  of  his  rotundity,  and  the  quantities  of  strong  liquor  he 
contains. 

^,^There  then  walks  our  French  Noblesse.  All  in  the  old  pomp 
of  chivalry :  and  yet,  alas,  how  changed  from  the  old  position ;  i 
drifted  far  down  from  their  native  latitude,  like  Arctic  icebergs 
got  into  the  Equatorial  sea,  and  fast  thawing  there !  Once  these 
Chivalry  Duces  (Dukes,  as  they  are  still  named)  did  actually  lead 
the  world, — ^were  it  only  towards  battle-spoil,  where  lay  the  world's 
best  wages  then :  moreover,  being  the  ablest  Leaders  going,  they 

ment  unsuited  to  France.  His  greatest  mistake  lay  in  failing  to  see  that  a  strong 
executive  is  necessary  to  any  form  of  government.  That  as  Commander  of  the 
National  Guard  he  proved  quite  unable  to  keep  order  was  due  more  to  a  dislike 
of  the  (absolutely  necessary)  bloodshed  than  to  a  desire  for  popularity.  Yet  he  loved 
popularity,  and  his  vanity  made  people  suspect  an  ambition  which  was  not  in  his 
mind.  It  was  not  want  of  loyalty  to  Louis  XVI.  or  to  France  that  he  expiated  in 
Prussian  and  Austrian  dungeons.(i792— 7),  and  his  firm  refusal  to  serve  the  Empire, 
in  an  age  when  almost  every  one  else  bowed  the  knee,  is  enormously  to  his  credit. 
He  liv^  to  hold  again  the  command  of  a  National  Guard  in  the  Revolution  of 
July  1830,  and  died  1834.  One  may  say  that  in  history  he  has  been  the  victim  of 
bad  nicknames,  such  as  Mirabeau  loved  to  affix  to  his  enemies,  and  Carlyle  to 
friends  and  enemies  alike.] 

^  [D':^pr6mesnil,  vid.  supr.,  p.  8i,  note.] 

'  [Mirabeau- 7i7«»^a«»  vid.  infr.  note  at  end  of  chapter.] 
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had  their  lion's  ahare^  those  Duces ;  which  none  eould  grudge 
them.  But  now^  when  so  many  Looms^  improved  Ploughshares, 
Steam-Engines  and  Bills  of  Exchange  have  been  invented ;  and^ 
for  battle-brawling  itself,  men  hire  Drill-Sergeants  at  eighteen- 
p^ice  a-day, — what  mean  these  goldmantled  Chivalry  Figures, 
walking  there  '  in  black  velvet  doaks/  in  high-plumed  *  hats  of  a 
feudal  cut  ? '     Reeds  shaken  in  the  wind !  . 

The  Clergy  have  got  up ;  with  Cahiers  for  abolishing  pluralities,*"'!/;^,^^^ 
enforcing  residence  of  bishops,  better  payment  of  tithes.^  The  ^.^  t^  ^ 
Dignitaries,  we  can  observe,  walk  stately,  apart  from  the  numerous 
Undig^fied, — who  indeed  are  properly  little  other  than  Commons 
disguised  in  Curate-frocks.  Here,  however,  though  by  strange 
ways,  shall  the  Precept  be  fulfilled,  and  they  that  are  greatest 
(much  to  their  astonishment)  become  least  For  one  example, 
out  of  many,  mark  that  plausible  GrSgoire :  ^  one  day  Cur6  Gr6- 
goire  shall  be  a  Bishop,  when  the  now  stately  are  wandering 
distracted,  as  Bishops,  in  partibus.  With  other  thought,  mark 
also  the  Abh&  Maury : '  his  broad  bold  face ;  mouth  accurately 
primmed ;  full  eyes,  that  ray  out  intelligence,  £sdsehood, — ^the 
sort  of  sophistry  which  is  astonished  you  should  find  it  sophistioaL 

1  Hist.  Pari.  i.  322-27. 

'[Gr^goirewas  born  1750,  and  was  CurS  oi  Embermesnil  in  Lorraine.  He  too 
is  an  interesting  type,  a  sincere  Catholic,  who  yet  upheld  the  Civil  Constitution  of 
the  Clergy  and  really  believed  in  it.  The  Revolution  was  to  him  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith  to  politics,  and  he  managed  to  reconcile  with  this 
view  his  votes  in  favour  of  nearly  all  the  most  Radical  measures  of  both  the 
Constituent  and  the  Convention  (in  which  he  sat  respectively  for  Nancy  and  Eure- 
et-Loire),  only  protesting  nobly  and  vehemently  against  the  atheistic  propaganda 
of  Chaumette  in  '93.  He  became  Constitutional  "Bishop"  of  Blois,  1791.  His 
best  work  was  done  in  the  committees  of  the  Convention,  especially  in  that  of 
Education.  In  his  early  political  life  he  considered  Kingship  to  be  of  itself  a 
crime  ;  but  he  accepted  the  Empire,  though  constantly  in  opposition  in  the  Senate. 
He  lived  in  retirement  after  the  Restoration  and  died  in  1831.] 

*  [Maury  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  a  very  dififerent  t)rpe :  son  of  a  cobbler  at  Vau- 
cluse,  born  1746,  he  came  to  Paris  to  seek  his  (ecclesiastical)  fortune,  1766 ;  became 
a  famous  preacher  and  a  member  of  the  Acadimie^  deputy  for  the  Clergy  of 
P^ronne  in  the  States-General,  and  by  far  the  ablest  debater  there  ;  Mirabeau  was 
genuinely  afraid  of  crossing  swords  with  him.  He  had  a  masterful  wit  and  style 
and  a  boundless  belief  in  himself  and  in  nothing  else.  But  his  political  influence 
was  almost  nil;  he  was  too  obviously  playing  for  his  own  hand.  He  emigrated  in 
'92  and  was  received  with  open  arms  at  Coblentz,  went  to  Rome  in  '94  and  was 
made  a  Cardinal :  after  some  hesitation  he  rallied  to  Napoleon  in  1806,  and  helped 
him  in  ail  his  brutality  to  the  unfortunate  Pius  VII.  He  died  in  disgrace  and 
retirement  1817.     (Aulard,  Orateurs  de  I'Ass.  Constit.  261  sqq.'^ 
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Skilftillest  vamper  up  of  old  rotten  leather,  to  make  it  look  like 
new ;  always  a  rising  man ;  he  used  to  tell  Mercier,  "  You  will 
see ;  I  shall  be  in  the  Academy  before  you."  ^  Likely  indeed, 
thou  skilfuUest  Maury ;  nay  thou  shalt  have  a  Cardinal's  Hat, 
and  plush  and  glory ;  but  alas,  also,  in  the  longrun — mere  oblivion, 
like  the  rest  of  us ;  and  six  feet  of  earth !  What  boots  it, 
vamping  rotten  leather  on  these  terms  ?  Glorious  in  comparison 
is  the  livelihood  thy  good  old  Father  earns,  by  making  shoes, — 
one  may  hope,  in  a  sufficient  manner.  Maury  does  not  want  for 
audacity.  He  shall  wear  pistols,  by  and  by ;  and,  at  death-cries 
of  "  La  Lanleme,  The  Lamp-iron !  " — answer  coolly,  "  Friends, 
will  you  see  better  there?" 

But  yonder,  halting  lamely  along,  thou  noticest  next  Bishop 
TaUetfrand'Pirigord,^  his  Reverence  of  Autun.  A  sardonic  grim- 
ness  lies  in  that  irreverend  Reverence  of  Autun.  He  willjdo  and 
suffer  strange  things  ;  and  will  become  surely  one  of  the  strangest 
things  ever  seen,  or  like  to  be  seen.  A  man  living  in  &lsehood, 
and  on  falsehood ;  yet  not  what  you  can  call  a  false  man :  there 
is  the  specialty !  It  will  be  an  enigma  for  future  ages,  one  may 
hope :  hitherto  such  a  product  of  Nature  and  Art  was  possible 
only  for  this  age  of  ours, — Age  of  Paper,  and  of  the  Burning  of 
Paper.  Consider  Bishop  Talleyrand  and  Marquis  Lafayette  as 
the  topmost  of  their  two  kinds ;  and  say  once  more,  looking  at 
what  they  did  and  what  they  were,  O  Tempos  ferax  rerum  !  ^ 
*  On  the  whole,  however,  has  not  this  unfortunate  Clergy  also 
drifted  in  the  Time-stream,  far  from  its  native  latitude?  An 
anomalous  mass  of  men ;  of  whom  the  whole  world  has  already  a 
dim  understanding  that  it  can  understand  nothing.  They  were 
once  a  Priesthood,  interpreters  of  Wisdom,  revealers  of  the  Holy 
that  is  in  Man ;  a  true  Clerus  (or  Inheritance  of  God  on  Earth)  : 
but  now? — ^They  pass  silently,  with  such  Cahiers  as  they  have 
been  able  to  redact ;  and  none^cries,  God  bless  them. 


1  Mercier :  Nouveau  Paris,  ii.  25. 

2  [Talleyrand  {vid.  note  supr.^  p.  147).] 

'[The  Clerical  Elections  comprised  46  Bishops,  205  Curis,  7  Monks,  the  rest 
being  Abb6s,  Agents-General,  etc.] 
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King  Louis  with  his  Court  brings  up  the  rear :  he  cheerful,  in 
this  day  of  hope,  is  saluted  with  plaudits ;  still  more  Necker  his 
Minister.  Not  so  the  Queen ;  on  whom  hope  shines  not  steadily 
any  more.  Ill-fated  Queen!  Her  hair  is  already  gray  with 
many  cares  and  crosses ;  her  firstborn  son  is  d3dng  in  these  weeks :  ^ 
black  fisilsehood  has  ineffaceably  soiled  her  name ;  ineiFaceably 
while  this  generation  lasts.  Instead  of  Vive  la  Reine,  voices 
insult  her  with  Vive  ^OrUansJ^  Of  her  queenly  beauty  little 
remains  except  its  statelinessi ;  not  now  gracious,  but  haughty, 
rigid,  silently  enduring.  With  a  most  mixed  feeling,  wherein 
joy  has  no  part,  she  resigns  herself  to  a  day  she  hoped  never 
to  have  seen.  Poor  Marie  Antoinette;  with  thy  quick  noble 
instincts ;  vehement  glancings,  vision  ail-too  fitful  narrow  for  the 
work  thou  hast  to  do !  O  there  are  tears  in  store  for  thee ; 
bitterest  wailings,  soft  womanly  meltings,  though  thou  hast  the 
heart  of  an  imperial  Theresa's  Daughter.  Thou  doomed  one,  shut 
thy  eyes  on  the  future  ! — 

And  so,  in  stately  Procession,  have  passed  the  Elected  of 
France.  Some  towards  honour  and  quick  fire-consummation ; 
most  towards  dishonour ;  not  a  few  towards  massacre,  confusion, 
emigration,  desperation :  all  towards  Eternity  *  So  many  hetero- 
geneities cast  together  into  the  fermenting-vat ;  there,  with 
incalculable  action,  counteraction,  elective  affinities,  explosive 
developments,  to  work  out  healing  for  a  sick  moribund  System 
of  Society !  Probably  the  strangest  Body  of  Men,  if  we  consider 
weU,  that  ever  met  together  on  our  Planet  on  such  an  errand. 
So  thousandfold  complex  a  Society,  ready  to  burst  up  from  its 
infinite  depths ;  and  these  men,  its  rulers  and  healers,  without 
life-rule  for  themselves, — other  life-rule  than  a  Gospel  according 
to  Jean  Jacques !  To  the  wisest  of  them,  what  we  must  call 
the  wisest,  man  is  properly  an  Accident  under  the  sky.     Man 

1  [The  Dauphin  died  on  the  night  of  June  4th.] 

*  [Morris  (i.  p.  300)  says  neither  the  King  nor  Queen  looked  too  well  pleased. 
He  was  cheered,  but  she  received  not  a  single  plaudit.  The  King  was  angry  with 
d'Orl6ans  for  walking  as  a  representative  instead  of  among  the  Princes  of  the 
blood.] 
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is  without  Duty  round  him ;  except  it  be  '  to  make  the  Ccmstitu- 
tion.*  He  is  without  Heaven  above  him,  or  Hell  beneath  him ; 
he  has  no  God  in  the  world. 

What  further  or  better  beHef  can  be  said  to  exist  in  these 
Twelve  Hundred  ?  Belief  in  high-plumed  hats  of  a  feudal  cut ; 
in  heraldic  scutcheons  ;  in  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  in  the  divine 
right  of  Game-destroyers.  Belief,  or  what  is  still  worse,  cantmg 
half-belief;  or  worst  of  all,  mere  Machiavelic  pretence-of-belie^ 
— ^in  consecrated  dough-wafers,  and  the  godhood  of  a  poor  old 
Italian  Man !  Nevertheless  in  that  immeasurable  Confusion  and 
Corruption,  which  struggles  there  so  blindly  to  become  less  con- 
fused and  corrupt,  there  is,  as  we  said,  this  one  salient-point  of  a 
New  Life  discernible:  the  deep  fixed  Determination  to  have 
done  with  Shams.  A  determination,  which,  consciously  or  un- 
ccmsciously,  is  Jixed;  which  waxes  ever  more  fixed,  into  very 
madness  and  fixed-idea ;  which  in  such  embodiment  as  lies  pro- 
vided there,  shall  now  unfold  itself  rapidly :  monstrous,  stupendous, 
unspeakable  ;  new  for  long  thousands  of  years ! — How  has  the 
Heaven's  light,  oftentimes  in  this  Earth,  to  clothe  itself  in  thunder 
and  electric  murkiness ;  and  descend  as  molten  UgfUmng,  blasting, 
if  purifying!  Nay  is  it  not  rather  the  very  murkiness,  and 
atmospheric  suffocation,  that  brings  the  lightning  and  the  light  ? 
The  new  Evangel,  as  t^^e^^i^  had  been,  was  it  to  be  bom  in  the 
Destruction  of  a  WcjrW  ?    ^v 

But  how  the  Deputies  assisted  at  High  Mass,  and  heard 
sermon^  and  applauded  the  pWacKer,  church  as  it  was,  wiien  he 
preached  politics  ;'^Tio'w,  liexttlay^'witli  sustained  pOTfp,  tfiey 
are7  ^r  the^rst. Itimenfetalle'^'m^jSe ir  SalleH^s  Menus  (BWWo 
longer  of  Amusements),  and  bgc^e"a""States-Gen€^,---j:fiad^ 
can  £sincy  for  themselves.  The  King  from  his  e*/ra<le,  gorgeous 
as^SoIomon  inaii  ms  glo^,  runs  his  eye  over  that  majestic  Hall ; 
many-plumed,  many-glancing ;  bright-tinted  as  rainbow,  in  the 
galleries  and  near  side-spaces,  where  Beauty  sits  raining  bright 

^  [The  Sermon  was  preached  by  M.  de  la  Fare,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  a  member  of  the 
States-General.  The  •  Politics '  which  he  preached  was  an  onslaught  on  the  method 
of  collecting  the  taxes.] 

^{$\h  May.] 
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influence.  Satisfaction^  as  of  one  that  after  long  voyaging  had 
got  to  port^  plays  over  his  broad  simple  face  :  the  innocent  King ! 
He  rises  and  speaks^  with  sonorous  tone^  a  conceivable  speech. 
With  which,  still  more  with  the  succeeding  one-hour  and  two- 
hour  speeches  of  Garde-des-Sceaux  ^  and  M.  Necker,  full  of 
xiothing  but  patriotism,  hope,  faith^  and  deficiency  of  the  revenue, 
— ^no  reader  of  these  pages  shall  be  tried. 

We  remark  only  that,  as  his  Majesty,  on  finishing  the  speech,, 
put  on  his  plumed  hat,  and  the  Noblesse  according  to  custom 
imitated  him,  our  Tiers-Etat  Deputies  did  mostly,  not  without  a 
shade  of  fierceness,  in  like  manner  dap  on,  and  even  crush  on 
their  slouched  hats ;  and  stand  there  awaiting  the  issue. ^  Thick 
buzz  among  them,  between  majority  and  minority  of  Couvrez-votis, 
D^couvreZ'Vous  (Hats  off.  Hats  on) !  To  which  his  Majesty  puts 
end,  by  taking  off  his  own  royal  hat  again. 

The  session  terminates  without  further  accident  or  omen  than 
this ;  with  which,  significantly  enough,  France  has  opened  her 
States-GeneraL 

*  [Barentin  deliberately  said  in  his  speech  that  the  King  left  the  question  of  vote 
by  head  or  vote  by  order  to  the  Estates  themselves.  Necker's  speech  (i.e.,  the 
reading  of  it)  occupied  three  hours  and  more.  It  is  characteristic  of  Carlvle  that 
he  devotes  more  space  to  the  story  of  "  hats  ofif"  than  to  Necker's  speech.  But 
it  is  a  most  important  point  that  Necker  simply  spoke  on  the  financial  question, 
putting  the  annual  deficit  at  56  millions,  which  was  far  too  low  a  figure  {vid,  App.). 
Not  a  word  in  the  speech  referred  to  the  serious  political  questions  of  the  hour  (see 
Ch6rest,  iii.  21,  sgg.).  Morris  was  pleased  with  the  King's  speech,  "  delivered  with 
all  ih&jierti  of  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons."  He  describes  the  cordiality  of  the 
reception  of  Necker,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Nancy.  Apropos  of  the  hat  story,  which 
be  narrates  with  much  humour,  Morris  remarks  *■  if  the  ceremonial  requires  those 
Bsanoeuvres,  the  troops  are  not  yet  properly  drilled.'    (Morris,  i.  304.)] 

*  Histoire  Parlementaire  (i.  356) ;  Mercier,  Nouveau  Paris,  &c. 


[Miraheau.  The  Florentine  origin  here  claimed  for  the  Mirabeau  family  has  no 
foundation  in  fact :  it  was  a  quite  recent  family  tradition,  and  the  Marquis  never 
believed  it.  Honors  at  least  pretended  to  believe  it.  The  Riquet  or  Ricqueti 
famiW  were  leading  bourgeois  in  Provence  in  the  14th  century,  and  in  the  i6th  bought 
the  fief  of  Mirab^u  from  the  Barras  family.  The  grandfather  of  Honor6  died 
in  1737,  leaving  three  sons ;  the  youngest,  after  a  wild  early  career,  appears  for  a 
moment,  as  a  confidant  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  1757,  on  a  mission  to  the  French 
court.  He  died  in  1761.  The  second,  the  Bailli  de  Mirabeau,  morally  the  best 
and  intellectually  not  far  behind  the  others,  was  a  great  sailor — at  one  time  Governor 
of  Guadeloupe,  at  another  a  candidate  for  the  Ministry  of  Marine  (1758).  He  ob- 
tained a  rich  Commandery  in  the  order  of  Malta,  and  was  immensely  generous  to 
his  elder  brother.  He  died  in  1794.  The  eldest  son,  the  Marquis,  father  of 
Honors,  was  the  great  economist.    His  latest  biographer,  M.  de  Lom^nie,  claims 
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for  hiiTi,  even  more  than  for  Quesnay,  the  honour  of  having  really  founded  the  School 
of  the  '  Economists '  or  '  Physiocrats,'  of  which  Turgot  was  the  glory  and  to  whidi 
Adam  Smith  owed  so  much.  His  reputation  as  an  economist  siilfer^  greatly  from 
his  faults  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  because  of  his  unscrupulous  employ- 
ment against  members  of  his  own  family  of  Uttres  de  cachet^  which  he  hsud  so 
heartily  denounced  in  his  works.  Honors  at  least  in  his  last  years  recognised  tus 
father's  greatness ;  and  it  was  doubly  unfortunate  that  the  publication  by  Manuel  - 
of  Honor^'s  '  Letters  from  Vincennes '  after  his  death  effaced  in  the  pubUc  mind  the 
partial  reconciliation  of  father  and  son.  Now  both  the  works  that  Carlyle  used— 
the  '  Fils  Adoptif/  i.e.,  the  book  written  by  Honors' s  adopted  son,  M.  Lucas  de 
Montigny,  and  the  *  Souvenirs  de  Mirabeau  '  of  Dumont — take  Honor6*s  side  with 
far  too  great  partiality  in  the  family  quarrel.  The  Marquis's  worst  faults  came  from 
\a&  postiromanie^  his  determination,  i.e.^  to  found  a  family  which  should  be  great 
not  merely  in  Provence,  but  in  France.  For  this  end  was  his  own  marriage  with 
an  heiress,  Mdlle  de  Vassau  of  Limoges ;  for  this  his  fierce  lawsuits  with  ho-  after 
their  separation ;  for  this  Honor^'s  own  marriage  with  the  still  greater  heiress  of 
the  house  of  Marignane  (a  marriage  which  had  results  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
his  father's  union).  All  the  Marquis's  life  till  1782  was  spent  in  hopeless  struggles 
against  increasing  burdens  of  debt :  Honor^'s  own  life  was  blighted  in  the  same 
way,  and  from  1774  he  hved  under  Interdiction^  i.e.^  sequestration  of  his 
property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Yet  the  Marquis  had  noble  faith  in  him- 
self and  in  his  doctrines  :  he  told  his  brother  the  BailU  in  1747  that  he  had  in  his 
head  a  dozen  principles,  which,  if  written  down  in  a  dozen  lines  and  made  law, 
would  make  humanity  happy  for  ever ;  and  he  believed  it  equally  till  the  last ; 
and,  when  his  private  life  had  made  his  name  a  laughing  stock,  he  tranquilly 
bequeathed  his  fame  to  posterity. 

De  Tocqueville  classifies  the  Marquis  as  a  feudal  mind  beginning  to  be  pene- 
trated with  democratic  ideas :  but  at  heart  he  was  never  democratic ;  he  was  f(^ 
simple  government  at  the  centre,  and  local  government  at  the  extremities.  In 
1747  his  •  Testament  Politique,'  in  1750  his  *  Utility  des  Etats  Provinciaux,'  in  1756 
tus  '  Ami  des  Hommes '  won  him  recognition  as  a  thinker  of  high  originahty.  His 
friendship  with  Quesnay  began  in  1757  :  and  before  that  Quesnay  had  tried  in  vain 
to  found  a  school  Absolute  free  trade,  land  the  source  of  all  wealth,  the  rentier 
the  curse  of  society;  these  are  his  principles.  Even  more  important  was  *La 
Th^orie  de  I'lmpdt,  1760,  wherein  is  expounded  the  great  Physiocrat  idea  that  taxes 
should  fall  only  on  the  produit  net  of  the  soil.  The  school  came  to  have  its  journal, 
the  '  Eph6m6rides  du  Citoyen,'  and  to  include  such  names  as  Goumay,  Morellet, 
Malesherbes  and  Cic6  :  and  all  France  was  divided  between  it  and  its  opponents 
Mably,  Galiani  and  Necker. 

Honor6  was  born  at  Bignon  in  1749,  educated  partly  by  a  tutor  at  home,  partly 
at  a  school  in  Paris  where  Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards  the  first  Lord  Minto,  and  his 
brother  Hugh,  were  his  fellow-pupils ;  at  17  he  entered  a  cavalry  regiment,  and 
divided  the  short  period  of  his  military  service  between  a  military  prison  and  the 
expedition  to  Corsica.  In  1770  he  quitted  the  army,  and  in  1772  married  his  heiress 
— a  creature  without  morals  or  character.  He  was  successively  imprisoned  in 
Chateau  d'lf  (at  Marseilles),  Chateau  Joux  (Pontarlier),  the  castle  of  Dijon  and 
finally  the  Donjon  at  Vincennes  (this  in  commutation  of  death  sentence).  Now 
these  successive  imprisonments  were  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  vindictive  measures 
of  his  father ;  two  of  them  were  to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
ungentlemanly  behaviour.  The  last  was  for  stealing  a  married  woman  who  stole 
her  husband's  property  to  fly  to  Holland  with  him.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
in  palliation  of  Mirabeau's  early  life,  no  one  can  acquit  him  of  the  most  gross 
indelicacy  in  all  matters  relating  to  money  and  to  women.  But  there  is  more 
than  this  :  when  his  father  said  of  him  '  //  manque  par  les  bases,  par  les  masurs,*  by 
the  word  mceurs  he  meant  all  that  an  English  gentleman  means  by  character. 
I  am  afraid  that,  even  in  his  last  great  years  of  life,  Honors  never  retrieved  his  want 
of  character.  He  never  played  a  fair  game.  Grant  that  he  was  cursed,  as  the  elder 
Pitt  was  cursed,  with  theatrical  desire  to  pose ;  grant  that  he  had  the  marvellous 
faculty  of  appropriating  the  work  of  other  men,  yet  leaving  it  his  own ;  there  remains 
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the  fact  that  his  imperious  need  of  money  led  him  into  positions,  and  that  not  once 
nor  twice  but  continually,  in  which  we  can  hardly  distinguish  him  from  a  hack 
litt^ateurytho  will  write  for  any  side  for  money :  e.^.,  if  his  father  will  get  him  out 
of  Vincennes  (1781)  he  will  help  his  father  against  his  mother ;  if  his  mother  will  do 
doubtfully  honest  bill  transactions  for  him,  he  will  vilify  his  father  to  any  extent : 
and  so  on.  Two  of  his  first  acts  on  coming  out  of  Vincennes  were  to  steal  and 
pawn  his  sister's  watch,  and  to  borrow  without  repayment  a  considerable  sum 
from  the  man  who  had  managed  his  correspondence  with  his  mistress  while  he 
was  in  prison.  For  his  literary  thefts  it  may  have  been  sheer  humour  that  prompted 
him  to  copy  pages  of  novels  and  send  them  from  prison  to  that  mistress  as  the 
outpourings  of  his  own  heart :  but  nearly  all  his  collaborateurs  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  way  he  appropriated  their  work.  Perhaps  however  his  worst 
characteristic  was  his  shameless  lack  of  gratitude :  e.g. ,  to  his  uncle  the  Bailli, 
who  long  stood  up  for  him  against  his  father ;  to  his  mistresses  who  gave  up  their 
lives  for  him  ;  to  the  ministers  (notably  Calonne),  to  whom  he  would  write  in  terms 
of  fulsome  flattery  seeking  employment,  and  whom,  when  his  extravagance  of 
pretensions  had  disgusted  them,  or  when  he  hoped  nothing  more  from  them,  he 
would  vilify  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms.  Proud  of  his  noble  descent,  he  had 
yet  an  utter  want  of  refinement,  and,  in  dealing  with  great  people,  an  utter  want  of 
any  tact  to  qualify  him  for  the  diplomatic  career  for  which  he  longed.  In  this  the 
gaucherie  of  his  manners  and  the  dirtiness  of  his  clothes  may  l^ve  counted  for 
something  with  a  generation  of  men  apt  to  be  fastidious  in  such  matters. 

Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  he  stands  for  posterity  as  Carlyle  drew  him ;  by 
sheer  weight  of  natural  talent  he  did  the  things  which  Carlyle  has  recorded  of  him, 
and  far  more,  for,  the  Correspondence  with  La  Marck  not  being  published  till  1851, 
Carlyle  did  not  really  know  the  truth  about  his  relations  with  the  Court.  The 
turning  point  in  Mirabeau's  career  seems  to  me  to  have  come,  not  where  it  is  gener- 
ally put,  at  his  deliverance  from  Vincennes  in  1781,  but  at  his  lawsuit  against  his 
wife  in  1783.  It  was  then  that  he  founded  his  oratorical  fame  and  endeared  himself 
to  the  populace  of  Provence.  The  spectacle  of  a  Nobleman,  with  no  legal  training, 
pleading  his  own  cause,  and  turning  bench,  bar  and  witnesses  inside  out,  was  a  new 
one ;  he  lost  his  case,  he  issued  from  it  hopelessly  dSclassi  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
but  his  intellectual  grasp  and  his  oratorical  power  were  the  talk  of  France  :  whereas 
neither  his  '  Essai  sur  le  Despotisme,'  nor  *Sur  les  Lettres  de  cachet '  (the  latter 
written  from  Vincennes),  had  made  much  noise.  From  1783  to  1789  his  political 
self-education  advanced  rapidly,  his  domestic  affairs  were  at  peace  under  the 
rigime  of  the  sweet-tempered  Mdme  de  Nehra,  who  accompanied  him  to  England 
in  1784  and  to  Berlin  1786,  and  who,  though  never  weaning  him  from  coarser 
liaisons,  was  in  many  respects  his  good  angel.  His  first  contact  with  democracy  had 
been  in  a  short  exile  at  NeufchAtel,  where  he  formed  friendships  with  the  Genevese 
democrat-exiles,  Clavi^re  and  Duroveray;  while  in  England  he  saw  something  of 
Burke,  more  of  Romilly  and  the  Elliots ;  but  he  never  really  appreciated  England, 
and,  at  least  until  1790,  always  decried  the  political  side  of  the  English  constitution, 
while  setting  a  high  value  on  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  England.  He  be- 
came there  familiar  with  Brissot,  then  editor,  in  exile,  of  a  French  newspaper. 
From  1785  a  voluminous  stream  of  pamphlets  on  all  sorts  of  political  affairs  poured 
from  his  pen,  quos  nunc perscribere  longum  est ;  but  it  must  be  noted  that  they  were 
nearly  all  inspired  with  the  hope  of  compelling  the  ministers  of  the  day  to  recognise 
his  talents  and  give  him  public  employment  and  money.  This  hope  was  at  last 
realised,  and,  though  his  first  journey  to  Berlin  was  undertaken  on  his  own 
responsibility,  he  was  soon  invested,  by  the  friendship  of  Talleyrand,  with  a  secret 
mission  to  the  Prussian  court,  much  to  the  dismay  of  M.  d'Estemo,  then  ambassador 
there.  He  saw  Frederick  the  Great  but  a  few  days  before  his  death ;  he  rightly 
gauged  the  probable  fall  of  Prussia  after  that  event ;  but  his  diplomatic  observations 
were  at  fault,  e.g.y  he  believed  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  be  much  more  completely 
in  the  French  interest  than  he  was ;  and  Vergennes  appears  always  to  have  dis- 
trusted his  powers  of  penetration.  The  great  result  of  his  journey  was  his  work  on 
the  Prussian  Monarchy  (4  vols.  Paris,  1788),  a  really  serious  economic  and  political 
work,  though  all  the  drudgery  of  it  was  done  by  Major  Mauvillon.     The  dedication 
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of  this  book  to  his  father  brought  about  a  partial  reconciliation  between  the  two, 
though  it  is  not  true  that  he  was,  as  Carlyle  would  seem  to  indicate,  at  his  father's 
deathbed  {vid.  in/r, ,  p.  234) ;  during  this  period  of  pamphleteering  he  was  still  entirely 
'  out  of  society,'  living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  on  borrowed  money ;  the  salons 
to  which  he  was  admitted  were  distinctly  of  the  Bohemian  type  (e.^, ,  that  of  the 
actress  Julie  Claireau  who  married  Talma).  One  honest  aversion  at  least  Mirabeau 
had,  and  in  one  respect  he  utterly  dared  to  put  himself  against  pubUc  opinion — he 
loathed  and  denounced  Necker  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  career.  The  E^no- 
mist  and  the  Libertine  in  him  hated  the  Financier  and  the  Aristides  in  Necker ;  but 
more,  he  saw  clearly  that  Necker  was  as  much  to  blame  as  Calonne  for  his  loans, 
for  his  tamperings  with  the  Bourse  and  for  his  appropriation  of  the  reforms  of 
others :  hence  the  ablest  of  his  pamphlets  '  Dtoonciation  de  1' Agiotage/  1787.  In 
one  other  respect  he  saw  clearly  where  the  enemy  lay ;  he  hated  the  Parlements ; 
and,  could  he  have  induced  the  ministry  to  bid  high  enough  for  his  support  against 
them,  he  would  have  given  it ;  but  in  this  matter  he  did  not  venture  to  quarrd 
with  public  opinion  (1787 — 8)  until  the  Psu'lements  were  quite  chapfallen  (1789). 
During  '87  he  was  endeavouring  to  get  diplomatic  employment  in  Holland,  but 
without  success ;  while  he  was  in  hopes  of  being  appointed  Secretary  to  the  AssemUy 
of  Notables,  he  had  the  extraordinary  impudence  to  send  to  Calonne  as  his  own 
composition  the  *  M^moire  au  Roi  sur  les  Municipality,'  written  by  Dupont  for 
Turgot  ten  years  before.  From  1788  his  ambition  and  ideas  turned  towards  the 
coming  States-General  Once  seated  therein  his  true  genius  showed  itself  in  aU  its 
splendour ; 

**  Then  fierce  the  Hero  o'er  the  threshold  strode, 
Stripped  of  his  rags  he  blazed  out  like  a  god." 

Of  his  actual  profession  of  political  faith  at  any  one  time  it  is  difficult  to  speak. 
I  imagine  that  it  changed,  largely,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  from 
May  1789  to  April  1791,  but  that  at  the  beginning  he  was  for  a  strong  executive 
tempered  by  periodical  meetings  of  a  large  single  chamber,. which  should  vote  taxes 
and  consent  to  loans,  and  in  which  powerful  ministers  should  have  seats:  for 
liberty  of  the  press,  religious  toleration,  and  a  large  measure  of  local  government, 
abolition  of  all  privileges  of  the  orders,  but  maintenance  of  the  honorary  attributes 
of  the  Noblesse »  But  though  pinning  his  faith  to  no  '  doctrine,'  Mirabeau  was 
most  anxious  that  the  Court  should  meet  the  Eistates  with  a  programme :  through- 
out the  correspK>ndence  with  La  Marck  the  same  note  rings  as  in  his  letters,  1787 — 8, 
viz,,  that  if  the  King  does  not  produce  a  programme  the  Estates  will  dictate  one 
to  him  and  that  this  will  be  fatal 

See  Louis  de^Lom^nie,  Les  Mirabeau,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1878;  Fils  Adopif ;  and 
Lavergne,  Les  Economistes  Franpais.  It  is  singular  how  many  historians  in  both 
countries  have  quietly  copied  S^nac  de  Meilhan's  excellent  portrait  of  Honors  almost 
word  for  word  and  without  acknowledgment  (S6nac,  Le  Gouvemement,  etc., 
254-270. )] 

[Robespierre.  One  admires  the  singular  art  with  which  Carlyle  puts  his  portrait 
of  Robespierre  immediately  after  that  of  Mirabeau ;  for  it  was  indeed  the  death  of 
Mirabeau  which  left  the  stage  free  for  the  development  of  the  career  of  Robespierre. 
TTiis  person  was  born  at  Arras  of  a  decent  provincial  family,  possibly  of  Irish 
descent  (Hamel,  L  9),  and  had  a  remarkably  successful  career  as  a  boy  at  the 
College  of  Arras,  and  as  a  young  man  at  the  ColUge  Louis-le-Grand.  He  did 
not  resign  his  scholarship  there  in  favour  of  a  younger  brother,  but  his  successes 
at  Arras  procured  from  Rohan  the  promise  of  the  reversion  of  his  scholarship  at 
Louis-U'Grand  for  his  brother  Augustin  {ibid.  19).  He  studied  law  at  Paris,  and 
possibly  had  an  interview  with  Rousseau,  always  his  idol  {ibid,  22).  He  seems  to 
have  had  an  extensive  practice  at  the  Artesian  bar,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Rosati  of  which  Camot  was  also  a  member,  wrote  a  great  deal  of  bad  verse,  was 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Artois  and,  in  1782,  a  judge  in  the  Bishop's  (M.  de 
Conzi^'s)  tribunal,  which  office  he  resigned  according  to  his  sister's  *  M6moires 
(possibly  apocryphal~but  quoted  by  Hamel,  i.  36)  for  the  reason  Carlyle  gives. 
M.  Hamel  admits  a  few  youthful  irregularities,  but  says  that  he  was  intending  to 
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marry  a  connection  of  his  own,  Mdlle  Deshorties,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
He  seems  to  have  led  a  busy  and  peaceable  life  as  a  provincial  barrister,  but  to  have 
lost  no  opportunity  of  posing  as  the  champion  of  the  poor  and  the  enemy  of 
Government.  At  the  news  of  the  convocation  of  the  States-General  he  published 
an  Adresse  d  la  Nation  Artisienne,  which  at  once  brought  him  into  prominence 
as  candidate  for  parliamentary  honours  ;  and  he  was  elected  5th  deputy  for  Arras 
April  26th  1789.  This  is  not  the  place  to  pass  any  judgment  on  his  career.  I  see 
no  special  reason  to  quarrel  with  Carlyle's  epithet  of  '  Sea  green,*  though  fverddire 
only  means  'greenish '  (Madame  de  Stael  was  almost  as  prodigal  of  nicknames  as 
Carlyle),  but  f  think  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  three  conclusions,  (i. )  that  Robespierre  was 
a  man  of  profound  ambitions  well  under  control,  (il)  that  he  took  from  the  first  his 
own  line,  which  was  to  be  the  interpreter  of  Rousseau's  most  unwholesome  doctrine, 
that  all  governments  are  in  the  wrong  and  all  "  peoples"  in  the  right,  (iil)  that  he 
is  the  true  incarnation  of  that  worst  aspect  of  the  Revolution,  that  spirit  so  deeply 
ingrained  in  democracy,  which  is  so  well  signalised  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  as 
saying,  not '  I  will  be  as  great  and  as  strong  and  as  rich  as  you  ; '  but  *  you  shall 
not  be  greater  or  stronger  or  richer  than  I ; '  the  spirit  in  a  word  of  '  envy.' 
E^vy,  hatred  of  anything  better  than  himself,  was  the  well-spring  of  this  man's  life, 
and  to  it  he  sacrificed  his  early  spirit  of  humanity  and  tenderness,  the  existence  of 
which  we  have  no  just  reason  to  doubt.  He  has  found  an  apologist  who  sees  in 
him  the  incarnation  of  every  human  virtue ;  who  has  the  courage  to  follow  him 
day  by  day  and  to  behold  every  act  as  very  good.  M.  Ernest  Hamel's  Histoire  de 
Robespierre  (3  vols. ,  Paris,  1865 — 7)  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  production  of 
modera  literature.] 
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BOOK  V 
THE  THIRD  ESTATE 

CHAPTER  I 
INBRTIA 
That  exasperated  France,  in  this  same  National  Assembly  of 
hers,  has  got  something,  nay  something  great,  momentous,  indis- 
pensable, cannot  be  doubted ;  yet  still  the  question  were :  Specially 
what  ?  A  question  hard  to  solve,  even  for  calm  onlookers  at  this 
distance ;  wholly  insoluble  to  actors  in  the  middle  of  it.  Jhe 
Stat<^-(Jeneral,  crieated  and  conflated  by  the  passionate  effort  of 
the  whole  Nation,  is  there  as  a  thing  high  and  Hfteaup.  Hope, 
j ubilating,~CTi^**liIoud  that  "iT^H  prove  a  miraculous  Brazen 
Serpent  in  the  Wilderness  ;  whereon  whosoever  looks,  with  faith 
and  obedience,  shall  be  healed  of  all  woes  and  serpent-bite& 

We  may  answer,  it  will  at  least  prove  a  symbolic  Banner ;  round 
which  the  exasperated  complaining  Twenty-five  Millions,  other- 
wise isolated  and  without  power,  may  rally,  and  work — what  it  is 
in  them' to  work.  If  battle  must  be  the  work,  as  one  cannot  help 
expecting,  then  shall  it  be  a  battle-banner  (say,  an  Italian  (jon&- 
lon,  in  its  old  Republican  Carrocdo) ;  and  shall  tower  up,  car-home, 
shining  in  the  wind :  and  with  iron  tongue  peal  forth  many  & 
signaL  A  thing  of  jnime  necessity ;  which  whether  in  the  van 
or  in  the  centre,  whether  leading  or  led  and  driven,  must  do  the 
fighting  multitude  incalculable  services.  For  a  season,  while  it 
floats  in  the  very  front,  nay  as  it  were  stands  solitary  there, 
waiting  whether  force  will  gather  round  it,  this  same  National 
Carrocdo,  and  the  signal-peals  it  rings,  are  a  main  object  with 
us. 
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Hie  omen  of  the  '  slouch-hats  dapt  oti '  shows  the  Commons 
Deputies  to  have  made  up  their  minds  on  one  thii^ :  that  neither 
Noblesse  nor  Clergy  shall  have  precedence  of  them ;  hardly  even 
Majesty  itselt^  To  such  length  has  the  CorUrat  Social,  and  force 
of  public  opinion,  carried  us.  For  what  is  Majesty  but  the  Dele- 
gate of  the  Nation;  delegated,  and  bargained  with  (even  rather 
tightly), — in  some  very  singular  posture  of  affairs,  which  Jean 
Jacques  has  not  fixed  the  date  of? 

Coming  therefore  into  their  Hall,  on  the  morrow,  an  inorganic 
mass  of  Six  Hundred  individuals,  these  Commons  Deputies  per- 
ceive, without  terror,  that  they  have  it  all  to  themselves.  Their 
Hall  is  also  the  Grand  or  general  Hall  for  all  the  Three  Orders. 
But  the  Noblesse  and  Clergy,  it  would  seem,  have  retired  to  their 
two  separate  Apartments,  or  Halls ;  and  are  there  '  verifying  their 
powers,'  not  in  a  conjoint  but  in  a  separate  capacity.  They  are  to 
constitute  two  separate,  perhaps  separately- voting  Orders,  then  } 
It  is  as  if  both  Noblesse  and  Clergy  had  silently  taken  for  granted 
that  they  already  were  such  !  Two  Orders  against  one ;  and  so 
the  Third  Order  to  be  left  in  a  perpetual  minority  } 

Much  may  remain  unfixed ;  but  the  negative  of  that  is  a  thing 
fixed :  in  the  Slouch-hatted  heads,  in  the  French  Nation's  head. 
Double  representation,  and  all  else  hitherto  gained,  were  other- 
wi^  futile,  nuU.  Doubtless,  the  '  powers  must  be  verified ; ' — 
doubtless,  the  Commission,  the  electoral  Documents  of  your 
Deputy  must  be  inspected  by  his  brother  Deputies,  and  fouixd 
valid :  it  is  the  preliminary  of  alL  Neither  is  this  question,  of 
doing  it  separately  or  doing  it  conjointly,  a  vital  one :  but  if  it 
lead  to  such  .^  It  must  be  resisted ;  wise  was  that  maxim.  Resist 
the  beginnings !  Nay  were  resistance  unadvisable,  even  dangerous, 
yet  surely  pause  is  very  natural :  pause,  with  Twenty-five  Millions 
behind  you,  may  become  resistance  enough. — ^The  inorganic  mass 

*  [There  is  no  evidence,  at  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  of  any  want  of 
respect  either  for  the  King  as  an  individual,  or  for  Monarchy  as  an  institution. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  much  to  show  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Tiers-J^tat 
looked  to  me^^Mo^atchy  as  their  only  supporter  against  the  privileged  orders, 
with  whicn  t&s  ^/saw  a  conflict.  As  late  as  July  6th  Bailly  speaks  with  con- 
tempt of  FM<^  Wo  in  a  speech  a  laissi percer  le  r^pidlifain,] 

'f^.     /  DigtzedbyCjOOgle 
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of  Conmons  Deputies  will  rertrict  itself  to  a  'system  of  inertia/^ 
and  for  the  present  remain  inorganic.^   { 

Such  method^  reoommendable  alike  to  sagacity  and  to  timidity^ 
do  the  Commons  Deputies  adopt ;  and^  not  without  adroitness, 
and  with  ever  more  tenacity,  they  persist  in  it,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week.  For  six  weeks  their  history  is  of  the  kind 
named  barren ;  which  indeed,  as  Philosophy  knows,  is  often  the 
fruitfuUest  of  alL  These  were  their  still  creation-dap ;  wherein 
they  sat  incubating !  In  &ct,  ^diat  they  did  was  to  do  nothing, 
in  a  judicious  maimer.  Daily  the  inorganic  body  reassembles ; 
regrets  that  they  cannot  get  organisation,  *  verification  of  powers 
in  common,'  and  begin  regenerating  France.  Headlong  motions 
may  be  made,  but  let  such  be  repressed ;  inertia  alone  is  at  once 
unpunishable  and  unconquerable. 

Cunning  must  be  met  by  cunning ;  proud  pretension  by  inertia, 
by  a  low  tone  of  patriotic  sorrow ;  low,  but  incurable,  unalterable. 
Wise  as  serpents ;  harmless  as  doves :  what  a  spectacle  for  France ! 
Six  Hundred  inorganic  individuals,  essential  £»*  its  regeneration 
and  salvation,  sit  there,  on  their  elliptic  benches,  longing  passion- 
ately towards  life ;  in  painful  durance ;  like  souls  waiting  to  be 
bom.     Speeches  are  spoken ;  eloquent ;  audible  within  doors  find 


1  [Nor  is  there  any  evidence  for  this  inertia  as  a  settled  policy— it  was  rather 
•  deadlock  '—an  uneasy  deadlock  on  the  part  of  both  Tiers-Etat  and  Government 
Malouet  (i.  275)  would  have  had  the  King  verify  the  powers  of  the  members  (1*.^., 
examine  if  they  were  rightly  elected),  and  leave  disputed  elections  to  the  States 
themselves.  He  would  have  had  the  King  at  once  settle  the  question  of  vote  by  head 
in  favour  of  the  Tiers-Etat;  he  had  a  last  conference  with  Necker  and  Montmorin 
to  urge  this  view  late  in  April ;  but  in  vain,  Necker  would  have  no  plan.  And  my 
point  is  that  the  Tiers-Etat  had  no  plan  either  till  June  loth.  Bailly  (who  oa^ 
arrived  on  May  34th)  shows  that  there  was  even  a  want  of  courage  in  the  members 
as  a  whole.  Mirabeau's  speech  of  May  i8th  {^see  H.  Morse  Stephens,  the  Principal 
Speeches  of  the  Orators  and  Statesmen  of  the  Frendi  Revolution,  Oxford,  1898)  dis- 
plays  courage  enough,  but  is  not  very  hopeful ;  and  he  had  just  written  to  a  friend  {.see 
Eteux>urt,  L  350),  '  If  Necker  were  an  able  scoundrel  he  would  have  in  eight  days  all 
the  taxes  and  loans  he  could  wish  and  we  should  be  dissolved  on  the  ninth.'  It 
must  be  remembered  that  theoretically  a  cahier  contained  a  mandat  impiroHf 
(f.e.,  one  couldn't  go  agmnst  the  instructions  of  one's  constituents) ;  and  that  many 
of  the  A^o^i^jitf  were  acttully  forbidden  l^  their  cahiers  to  vote  in  favour  of  union  in  one 
chamber ;  whereas  nearly  all  the  cahiers  of  the  Tiers-Etat  contained  a  mandate  to 
vote  for  the  union.  It  was  a  ffrave,  and  became  a  graver,  question  how  far  one  was 
justified  in  throwing  over  one  s  eahier,'\ 

'[May  5th— June  loth.] 
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without.  Mind  agitates  itself  against  mind ;  the  Nation  looks  on 
with  ever  deeper  interest  Thus  do  the  Commons  Deputies  sit 
incubating. 

There  are  private  conclaves^  supper-parties,  consultations; 
ft:«ton  Club,  Club  of  Viroflay ;  germs  of  many  Clubs.  Wholly 
an  element  of  confused  noise,  dimness,  angry  heat ; — ^wherein, 
however,  the  Eros-egg,  kept  at  the  fit  temperature,  may  hover 
safe,  unbroken  till  it  be  hatdied.  In  your  Mouniers,  Malouets, 
Ledu^Uen  ^  is  sdenoe  sufficient  for  that ;  fervour  in  yourBamaves, 
Rabavts.  At  times  shall  come  an  inspiration  from  royal  Mirabeau : 
he  is  nowise  yet  recognised  as  royal ;  nay  he  was  '  groaned  at,' 
when  his  name  was  first  mentioned :  but  he  is  struggling  towards 
recognition. 

In  the  course  of  the  week,  the  Commons  having  allied  their 
Eldest  ^  to  the  chair,  and  furnished  Sim  with  young  strongCT-lim^d 
asslitffils^^^^^HCftn  speak  articulate^ ;  and,  in  audible  jmigaAablg 

ing  to  becomeTorganic.  Letters  arrive ;  but  an  inorganic  body 
canffdrdpen  leitgBi ;  they  lie  on  the  table  unop^ied.  The  Eldest 
may  at  most  fMM>cure  £or  himself  some  kind  of  List  or  Muster-roll, 
to  take  the  votes  by ;  and  wait  what  will  betide.  Noblesse  and 
Oergy  are  all  elsewhere:  however,  an  eager  public  crowds  aU 
galleries  and  vacancies ;  which  is  some  comfort  With  efibrt,  it 
is  determined,  not  that  a  Deputation  shall  be  s^it,  for  how  can 
an  morganic  body  send  deputations  ?— ^but  that  certain  individual 
Commons  Members  shall,  in  an  accidental  way,  stroll  into  the 
Clergy  Chamber,  and  then  into  the  Noblesse  one ;  and  mention 
there,  as  a  thing  they  have  happened  to  observe,  that  the  Com- 
mons seem  to  be  sitting  waiting  for  them,  in  order  to  verify  their 
powers.  That  is  the  wiser  method ! 
The  Clergy,  among  whom  are  such  a  multitude  of  Undignified, 

1  [Lechapelier,  one  of  the  leaden  in  the  Breton  Revolution  of  '88,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Breton  (Jacobin)  Club ;  member  of  first  Constitutional  Com- 
mittee ;  president  on  Aug.  4th  '89 ;  distinctly  a  Feuillant  in  '90--^  ;  guillotined 
April  aand  '94}. 

s[The  eldest,  i,e,,  Leroux,  deputy  for  Amiens  (Bailly  did  not  take  the  chair  till 
June  3rd).] 
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of  mere  Commons  in  Curates'  frocks,  depute  instant  respectful 
answer  tliat  they  are,  and  will  now  more  than  ever  be,  in  deepest 
study  as  to  that  very  matter.  Contrariwise  the  Noblesse^  in 
cavalier  attitude,  reply,  after  four  days,  that  they,  for  their  part, 
are  all  verified  and  constituted;  which,  they  had  trusted,  the 
Commcms  also  were ;  such  separate  verification  being  clearly  the 
(»oper  constitutional  wisdom^of-ancestiMrs  method ; — as  they  Uie 
Noblesse  will  have  much  pleasure  in  demonstrating  by  a  Conunis- 
sion  of  their  number,  if  the  Commons  will  meet  them.  Commission 
against  Commission!  Directly  in  the  rear  of  which  comes  a 
deputation  of  Clergy,  reiterating,  in  their  insidious  coneiliatoiy 
way,  the  same  proposal  Here  then  is  a  complexity :  what  will 
wise  Commons  say  to  this  ?  ^ 

Warily,  inertly,  the  wise  Commons,  considering  that  they  are, 
if  not  a  French  Third  Estate,  at  least  an  Aggregate  of  individuals 
pretending  to  some  title  of  that  kind,  determine,  after  talking  on 
it  five  days,^  to  name  such  a  Commission, — though,  as  it  were, 
with  {HTOviso  not  to  be  convinced:  a  sixth  day  is  taken  i^>  in 
naming  it ;  a  sevenUi  and  an  eighth  day  in  getting  the  forms  of 
meeting,  place,  hour  and  the  like,  settled :  so  that  it  is  not. till 
the  evening  of  the  23d  of  May  that  Noblesse  Commission  first 
meets  Commons  Commission,  Clergy  acting  as  Conciliators ;  and 
begins  the  impossible  task  of  convincing  it.  One  other  meeting, 
on  the  25th,  will  suffice:  the  Commons  are  inconvincible,  the 
Noblesse  and  Clergy  irreftagably  convincing;  the  Commissions 
retire ;  each  Order  persisting  in  its  first  pretensions.^ 

Thus  have  tiiree  weeks  passed.'^     Fot  three  weeks,  the  Third* 

^  [How  wise  was  the  original  plan  of  Malouet  and  the  Bishop  of  Langres  to  con- 
stitute at  once  two  chambers— the  higher  Clergy  with  the  Noblesse,  the  cur^s  with  the 
TierS'J^tat,  The  clerical  majority  for  separate  verification  was  a  very  small  one  (133 
to  114);  that  of  the  Noblesse  188  to  46.] 

*  [May  18th.  Mirabeau's  speech  of  i8th  was  in  favpnr  of  approaching  the  Clergy 
rather  than  both  the  superior  orders  (as  Rabaut-Saint-Etienne  had  suggested).  '  The 
'  Noblesse,'  said  he, '  have  constituted  themselves  judges  in  their  own  case :  the  Clergy 
•  have  listened  to  us  at  least ;  let  us  appeal  to  them  to  mediate  with  the  Noblesse.' 
In  the  conferences  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  was  the  chief  spweaker  for  the  Clergy, 
Due  de  Luxembourg  for  the  Noblesse,  Target  for  the  Tiers-EtatA 

*  Reported  Debates,  6th  May  to  ist  June  1789  (in  Histoire  Parlementaire,  i.  384- 

422). 

«[May  a6tb.] 
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Estate  Canocdo,  with  £Eur-8een  (jon£9d(m^  has  stood  stockstill, 
flouting  the  wind ;  waiting  what  force  would  gather  round  it. 

Fancy  can  conceive  the  feeling  of  the  Court ;  and  how  counsel 
met  counsel^  and  loud-sounding  inanity  whirled  in  that  distracted 
vortex,  where  wisdom  could  not  dwelL  Your  cunningly  devised 
Taxing-Machine  has  been  got  together ;  set  up  with  incredible 
labour;  and  stands  there,  its  three  pieces  in  contact;  its  two 
£y-wheels  of  Noblesse  and  Clergy,  its  huge  working-wheel  of 
Tiers-Etat,  The  two  fly-wheels  whirl  in  the  softest  manner  ;\ 
but,  prodigious  to  look  upon,  the  huge  working-wheel  hangs 
motionless,  refuses  to  stir!  The  cunningest  engineers  are  at 
fa^ult.  How  will  it  work,  when  it  does  begin?  Fearfully,  my 
Friends ;  and  to  many  purposes ;  but  to  gather  taxes,  or  grind 
court-meal,  one  may  apprehend,  never.  Could  we  but  have 
continued  gathering  taxes  bi/  hand!  Messeigneurs  d'Artois, 
Ccmti,  Cond6  (named  Court  Triumvirate),^  they  of  the  anti-demo- 
cratic Mimoire  au  Roi,  has  not  their  foreboding  proved  true? 
They  may  wave  reproachfully  their  high  heads ;  they  may  beat 
their  poor  brains ;  but  the  cunningest  engineers  can  do  nothing.^ 
Necker  himself,  were  he  even  listened  to,  begins  to  look  blue. 
The  only  thing  one  sees  advisable  is  to  bring  up  soldiers.  New 
regiments,  two,  and  a  battalion  of  a  third,  have  already  reached 
Paris ;  others  shall  get  in  march.  Good  were  it  in  all  circum- 
stances, to  have  troops  within  reach;  good  that  the  command 
were  in  sure  hands.      Let  Broglie  be  appointed ;   old  Marshal 

^[D'Artois  had  been  chosen  deputy  for  the  Noblesse  of  the  Sinichaussie  of 
Tartas,  but  had  resigned  his  seat  on  a  hint  from  the  King.  Prince  Louis  F. 
J.  de  Bourbon-Conti  (bom  1734)  had  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  did  not 
emigrate,  but  was  interned  at  Marseilles  by  the  Convention  and  finally  exiled  to 
Spain  :  after  the  Terror  he  obtained,  in  compensation  for  the  sequestration  of  his 
property,  a  pension  from  the  Republic.  He  died  at  Barcelona  1814,  the  last  of  the 
Conti  brancb  of  his  house.  Louis  Joseph,  Prince  de  Cond6,  bom  1736,  was  a  very 
different  character  ;  he  married  a  Rohan-Soubise  lady,  served  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  emigrated  after  July  14th,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  army  of  the  ^migris.  A 
very  favourable  character  is  given  of  him  by  Foraeron  in  his  *  Histoire  des  £migr6s/ 
as  a  man  of  simple  honesty  and  bravery,  who  shared  all  the  hardships  of  his  soldiers. 
He  retired  to  England  after  the  failure  of  the  first  coalition,  returned  to  France  at 
the  Restoration  and  died  18 18.] 

^  [Mercy  writes  to  Joseph  on  May  loth,  that  the  ministry  is  nerveless ;  '  only  Necker 
faces  the  storm,  and  is  the  butt  of  a  cabal  headed  by  the  Princes  who  encourage 
the  Noblesse  and  Clergy,  who  are  conspiring  against  the  Government ;  the;  Queen 
tries  to  moderate  them  and  refuses  to  transmit  their  ideas  to  the  King.'] 
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Duke  de  Broglie ;  ^  veteran  disciplinarian,  of  a  finn  diiU-sei^eant 
morality,  such  as  may  be  depended  on. 

For,  alas,  neither  are  the  Clergy,  or  the  very  Noblesse  what 
they  should  be ;  and  might  be,  when  so  menaced  from  without : 
entire,  undivided  within.  The  Noblesse,  indeed,  have  their 
Catiline  or  Crispin  D'Espr^m^nil,  dusky-glowing,  all  in  renegade 
heat :  their  boisterous  Barrel-Mirabeau ;  but  also  they  have  their 
La&yettes,  Liancourts,  Lameths;  above  all,  their  D' Orleans, 
now  cut  forever  from  his  Court-moorings,  and  musing  drowsily 
of  high  and  highest  sea-prizes  (for  is  not  he  W>  a  son  of  Henri 
Quatre,  and  partial  potential  Heir- Apparent  ?)— on  his  voyage 
towards  Chaos.  From  the  Clergy  again,  so  numerous  are  the 
Cur6s,  actual  deserters  have  run  over :  two  small  parties ;  in 
the  second  party  Cur6  Gr^goire.  Nay  there  is  talk  of  a  whole 
Hundred  and  Forty-nine  of  them  about  to  desert  in  mass,  and 
only  restrained  by  an  Archbishop  of  Paris.  It  seems  a  losing 
game. 

But  judge  if  France,  if  Paris  sat  idle,  all  this  while !  Addresses 
from  far  and  near  flow  in :  for  our  Conmums  have  now  grown  or- 
ganic enough  to  open  letters.  Or  indeed  to  cavil  at  them !  Thus 
poor  Marquis  de  Br6z6,  Supreme  Usher,  Master  of  Ceremonies,^ 
or  whatever  his  title  was,  writing  about  this  time  on  some  cere- 
monial matter,  sees  no  harm  in  winding  up  with  a  '  Monsieur, 
yours  with  sincere  attadmient.' — "  To  whcmi  does  it  address  itsdf, 
this  sincere  attachment  ?  "  inquires  Mirabeau.  *  "  To  the  Dean  of 
the  Tiers-Etat." — ''  There  is  no  man  in  France  entitled  to  write 
that,"  rejoins  he ;  whereat  the  Galleries  and  the  World  will  not 
be  kept  from  applauding.^  Poor  De  Br6z6!  These  Commons 
have  a  still  older  grudge  at  him ;  nor  has  he  yet  done  with  them. 

In  another  way,  Mirabeau  has  had  to  protest  against  the  quick 

1  [The  Mar^chal  de  Broglie  was  born  1718,  obtained  his  ddton  in  1759 :  was  War 
minister  in  the  abortive  ministry  of  July  12th  '89 ;  emigrated  on  the  failure  of  that 
scheme  and  died  in  1804.] 

«[The  Marquis  de  Dreux-Br6z6,  born  1762,  held  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  which  had  been  hereditary  in  his  family  for  over  a  century ;  died  1829, 
having  resumed  his  functions  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XVIII.] 

>  Moniteur  (in  Histoire  Parlemeotaire.  t.  405). 
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suppression  of  his  Newspaper,  Jowmal  of  the  StcUes-General  ;'^ — and 
to  continue  it  under  a  new  name.^  In  which  act  of  valour,  the 
Paris  Electors,  still  busy  redacting  their  Cahier,  could  not  but 
support  him,  by  Address  to  his  Majesty :  they  claim  utmost  '  pro- 
yiBory  freedom  of  the  press ; '  they  have  spoken  even  about  demo- 
lishing the  Bastille,  and  erecting  a  Bronze  Patriot  King  on  the 
site  I — These  are  the  rich  Burghers:  but  now  consider  how  it 
went,  for  example,  with  such  loose  miscellany,  now  all  grown 
eleutheromaniac,  of  Loungers,  Prowlers,  social  Nondescripts  (and 
the  distilled  Rascahty  of  our  Plaint),  as  whirls  forever  in  the 
Palais  Royal ; — or  what  low  infinite  groan,  fast  changing  into  a 
growl,  comes  from  Saint- Antoine,  and  the  Twenty-five  Millions  in 
danger  of  starvation ! 

There  is  the  indisputablest  scarcity  of  com ; — be  it  Aristocrat- 
plot,  D'Orl6ans-plot,  of  this  year ;  or  drought  and  hail  of  kst 
year :  in  city  and  province,  the  poor  man  looks  desolately  towards 
a  nameless  lot.     And  this  States-General,  that  could  make  us  an 


ifThe  first  number  of  Mirabeau's  newspaper,  •Journal  des  6tats-G6n6raux/ 
appeared  on  5th,  and  criticised  the  sermon  of  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  and  the  etiquette 
of  the  opening  ceremony.  The  second  number  on  6th  is  devoted  to  a  criticism 
of  Necker's  speech.  The  order  in  council  suppressing  it  is  dated  7th ;  on  loth  it 
reappeared  as  '  Lettres  du  Comte  de  Mirabeau  k  ses  commettans,'  and  continued 
under  this  title  till  July  25th,  when  it  became  the  •  Courrier  de  Provence '.  Dumont 
and  Duroveray  were  the  first  writers  in  it  under  Mirabeau's  direction;  but  it 
soon  came  to  be  written  by  subordinate  hacks  in  Le  Jay's  office  until  Feb.  1790, 
when  Clavi^  took  it  up.  Mirabeau  had  very  little  to  do  with  it  after  the  first  few 
months :  but  the  general  tone  of  the  early  numbers  is  much  more  radical  than 
Mirabeau's  speeches,  which  shows  his  inconsistency  and  that  constant  desire  to  keep 
his  popularity,  of  which  La  Marck  so  often  complains ;  and  which  Malouet  so  well 
characterised  when  he  wrote  '  Mirabeau  is  almost  the  only  person  who  from  the 
first  foresaw  that  the  Revolution  meant  a  total  subversion  :  and,  as  this  was  a  thing  he 
was  far  from  desiring,  one  can  only  explain  his  concurrence  in  violent  measures  .  .  . 
fy  an  eclipse  of  moral  sense.*  Malouet  had  however  a  cle^  view  of  Mirabeau's 
greatness  and  talents :  he  tells  us  that  at  the  end  of  May  he  contrived  an  interview 
between  Mirabeau  and  Necker,  which  was  spoilt  by  Necker's  coldness  and  distrust. 
The  intimacy  between  La  Marck  and  Mirabeau,  upon  which  so  much  afterwards 
hung,  was  revived  about  this  month  (May),  and  La  Marck  at  once  conceived  the 
idea  of  attaching  Mirabeau  to  the  cause  of  the  King  in  some  shape  or  other. 
(Bacourt,  i.  93,  sqq. ;  Malouet,  I  264.) 

On  19th  the  King  permitted  all  newspapers  that  were  *  authorised*  to  give 
account  of  the  debates.  The  first  independent  papers  which  gave  such  account 
were  the  '  Point  du  Jour '  of  Bar^re  (June  19th),  the  '  Journal  de  Versailles '  of 
Regnauld  de  Saint- Jean  d'Angely  (June  6th),  and  Gorsas'  '  Courrier  de  Versailles 
k  Paris '  (July  5th).  The  first  real  radical  newspaper,  the  *  Revolutions  de  Paris ' 
(Loustalot's),  did  not  appear  till  July  12th.] 

2 [May  7th.] 
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age  of  gold^  is  forced  to  stand  motionless ;  cannot  get  its  powers 
verified !  All  industry  necessarily  languishes^  if  it  be  not  that  of 
mRlfing  motions. 

In  the  Palais  Royal  th^*e  has  been  erected,  apparently  by  sub- 
scription, a  kind  of  Wooden  Tent  {en  planches  de  hois) ;  ^ — ^most 
convenient ;  where  select  Patriotism  can  now  redact  resolutions, 
deliver  harangues,  with  comfort,  let  the  weather  be  as  it  will 
Lively  is  that  Satan-at-Home !  On  his  table,  on  his  chair,  in 
every  ctifS,  stands  a  patriotic  oratcn* ;  a  crowd  round  him  within ; 
a  crowd  listening  from  without,  open-mouthed,  through  opmi 
docnr  and  window ;  with  '  thunders  of  applause  for  every  senti- 
ment of  more  than  common  hardiness.'  In  Monsieur  Dessein  s 
Pamphlet-shop,  close  by,  you  cannot  without  strong  elbowing  get 
to  the  cohnter :  every  hour  produces  its  pamphlet,  or  litter  of 
pamphlets ;  *  there  were  thirteen  today,  sixteen  yesterday,  ninety- 
'  two  kst  week.'  ^  Think  of  Tyranny  and  Scarcity ;  Fervid- 
eloquence,  Rumour,  Pamphleteerii^ ;  SocUU  Publicole,  foeton 
Club,  Enraged  Club ; — and  whether  every  tap-room,  coffee-rocMoa, 
social  reunion,  accidental  street-group,  over  wide  France,  was 
not  an  Enraged  Club! 

'  To  all  which  the  Commons  Deputies  can  only  listen  with  a 
isublime  inertia  of  sorrow ;  reduced  to  busy  themselves  '  with 
their  internal  police.'  Surer  position  no  Deputies  ever  occupiedT; 
if  they  keep  it  with  skiU.  Let  not  the  temperature  rise  too  high ; 
break  not  the  Eros-egg  till  it  be  hatched,  till  it  break  itself! 
An  eager  public  crowds  all  Galleries  and  vacancies ;  '  cannot  be 
restrained  from  applauding.'  The  two  Privileged  Orders,  the 
Noblesse  all  verified  and  constituted,  may  look  on  with  what'  face 
they  will ;  not  without  a  secret  tremor  of  heart.  The  Clergy, 
always  acting  the  part  of  conciliators,  make  a  clutch  at  the  Gal- 
leries, and  the  popularity  there ;  and  miss  it.  Deputation  of  them 
arrives,  with  dolorous  message  about  the  '  dearth  of  grains,'  and 
the  necessity  there  is  of  casting  aside  vain  formalities,  and  deli- 
berating on  this.     An  insidious  proposal ;    which,  however,  the 

^  Histoire  Parlementaire,  i.  439. 
3  Arthur  Young,  Travels,  i.  Z04. 
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Commons  (moved  thereto  by  sea-jj^reen  Robesperre)  dexterously 
accept  as  a  sort  of  hint,,  or  even  "pledge,  that  the  Clergy  will 
forthwith  come  over  to  them,  constitute  the  States-General,  and 
so  cheapen  grains !  ^ — Finally,  on  Uie  27th  day  of  May,^  Mirabeau 
judging  the  time  now  nearly  come,  proposes  that  'the  inertia 
cease ;  *  that,  leaving  the  Noblesse  to  their  own  stiff  ways,  the 
Qergy  be  summcmed,  '  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Peace,'  to  join 
the  Commons,  and  begin.^  To  which  smnmons  if  they  turn  a 
deaf  ear, — we  shall  see!  Are  not  one  Hundred  and  Forty-nine 
of  them  ready  to  desert  ? 

0  Triumvirate  of  Princes,  new  Garde-des-Sceaux  Barentin,  thou 
Home-Secretary  Breteuil,  Duchess  Polignac,  and  Queen  ea/ger  to 
listen, — ^what  is  now  to  be  done  ?  This  Third  Estate  will  get  in 
motion,  with  the  force  of  all  France  in  it ;  Qergy-machinery  with 
Noblesse-machinery,  which  were  to  serve  as  beautiful  counter- 
balances and  drags,  will  be  shamefully  dragged  after  it, — and 
take  fire  along  with  it  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  GBil-de-Boeuf 
waxes  more  confused  than  ever.  Whisper  and  counter-whisper ; 
a  very  tempest  of  whispers  !  Leading  men  from  all  the  Three 
Orders  are  nightly  spirited  thither ;  conjurers  many  of  them  ; 
but  can  they  conjure  this  ?  Necker  himself  were  now  welcome, 
could  he  interfere  to  purpose. 

Let  Necker  interfere,  then ;  and  in  the  King's  name  !  *  Happily 
that  incendiary  '  God-of- Peace '  message  is  not  yet  answered. 
The  THiree  Orders  shall  again  have  conferences ;  under  this  Patriot 
Minister  of  theirs,  somewhat  may  be  healed,  clouted  up ; — ^we 
meanwhile  getting  forward  Swiss  Regiments,  and  a  'hundred 
pieces' of  field-artillery/  This  is  what  the  (Eil-de-Bceuf,  for  its 
part,  resolves  on. 

But  as  for  Necker-^ Alas,  poor  Necker,  thy  obstinate  Third 

1  Bailly^  M^moires,  i.  114. 

3  [This  apparently  refers  to  the  deputation  sent  under  Target  mentioned  above 
p.  198,  note  2.  The  Tiers-^tat  agreed  to  wait  for  the  answer  of  the  Clergy  till 
midnight  of  27th.] 

*  Histoire  Parlementaire,  i.  413. 

4  [Bailly  says  that  the  King  proposed  that  the  conferences  should  be  resumed  in 
the  presence  oi  Barentin :  it  was  upon  this  message  that  Malouet  proposed  to  de- 
bate with  closed  doors  and  was  immediately  hooted  down.    (Bailly,  i.  81.)] 
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Estate  has  one  first-last  word^  verificalion  in  common,  as  the  pledge 
of  voting  and  deliberating  in  common !  Half-way  proposals, 
from  such  a  tried  friend,  they  answer  with  a  stare.  The  tardy 
conferences  speedily  break  up:  the  Third  Estate,  now  ready 
and  resolute,  the  whole  world  backing  it,  returns  to  its  Hall  of 
the  Three  Orders ;  and  Necker  to  the  CEil*de-BoBuf,  with  the 
character  of  a  disconjured  conjuror  there, — fit  only  for  dismissal^ 
And  so  the  Commons  Deputies  are  at  last  cm  their  own  strength 
getting  under  way  ?  Instead  of  Chairman,  or  Dean,  they  have 
now  got  a  President :  Astronomer  Bailly.  Under  way,  with 
a  vengeance !  With  endless  vociferous  and  temperate  ^o- 
quence,^  borne  on  Newspaper  wings  to  all  lands^  they  have  now, 
qn  this  i7th  day  of  June,  determined  thattheir  name  is  not 
Third  Estate,  but — Naiional  ^Assssfhly  I^  They  then  are  the 
f^aBS?    Triumvirate  of  Princes,  Queen,  refractory  Noblesse  and 

^  Debates,  ist^  June  to  17th  June  1789  (in  Histoire  Parlementaire,  L  422^78). 
*[June  loth — 17th.] 

'[Carlyle  misses  a  great  opportunity  here,  aiid  unconsciously  misleads  his 

readers.     Bailly  had  become  Doyen  of  the  TierS'Etai  (the  old  name  of  the  Presi- 

«ieiitof  that  Assembly)  on  June  3rd  :  the  King  was  in  a  state  of  more  than  usual 

apathy  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Dauphin  (4th) ;  and  it  was  Siey^  on  loth  (not 

"  Mirabeau  on  May  27th  ")  who  out  the  knot  by  his  motion  for  summoning  the 

other  two  Orders  to  the  great  hall  to  commence  verification  in  common  at  onc& 

Then  followed  the  week  of  debate  on  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  wiiich  Young 

describes  so  vividly  (155  sqq.),      Mirabeau  on  15th  proposed  Reprisentanis  du 

peuple  Franfais.     Sieyte  proposed  Reprisentanis  connus  etvirifiis  de  la  Nation 

Pranfuise :  finally  an  unknown  member,  Le  Grand,  taking  the  name  from  Sieyte' 

own    pamphlet  of  1788,   proposed   AssembUe  Nationale  and  the  idea^  at  once 

:    *  caught  on,'  the  debate  terminating  with  the  famous  motion  of  Siey^,  (i. )  we  repre- 

i    sent  ^^  of  the  nation,  (ii.)  we  ought  not  to  be  idle  because  the  oUier  ^^  are,  (iii.) 

,'    to  us  alone  it  belongs  to  interpret  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  (iv. )  there  ought  to  exist 

'    no  legislative  veto  between  the  Throne  and  the  National  Assembly,  (v. )  the  work  of 

i     national  restoration  shall  be  pursued  ceaselessly  by  us,  (vL)  we  will  ceaselessly  call 

'     on  the  other  deputies  to  join] with  us  in  this  work.     '  Then,'  says  Bailly,  '  as  we  could 

I     easily  imagine  that  the  Court  might  dissolve  us,  or  even  take  forcible  steps  against 

t     us,  we  voted  all  taxes  to  continue  provisionally  until  we  were  dissolved  and  not  a 

I     day  after  *    (5^^  Bailly  i.  126  j^^.) 

\         It  was  in  the  course  of  this  debate  that  the  first  members  of  the  Clergy  began  to 

\    join  the  Tiers-Eta t :  and  it  was  also  in  the  same  debate  that  violence  first  began  to  be 

;    used  a&;ainst  the  moderates  and  intimidation  from  outside  brought  to  bear.    Malouet 

\  (»•  353)  was  attacked  and  shaken  in  the  hall  itself  by  a  tall  stranger  from  the  gallery 

'  because  he,  as  well  as  Mounier,  voted  against  aU  these  measures.     The  89  who 

\  voted  against  Sieyte  had  their  names  placarded  at  the  Palais-Royal,  and  were  ex- 

\  posed  to  the  insults  of  the  mob.     It  is  noticeable  that  Mirabeau  did  not  vote  (Lo- 

'm6nie,  iv.  302,  sqq.).    Young  says  (168-9)  *  sober  minds  think  it  very  precipitate; 

how  are  they  to  prevent  the  other  Orders  from  continuing  to  sit  according  to  their 

undoubted  legal  rights  ? '] 
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Cl^gj,  what  theB  are  ytm  f  A  most  deep  question ; — scarcely 
answ^wble  in  living  political  dialects. 

All  regardless  of  which^  our  new  National  Assembly  proceeds  ^ 
to  appoint  a  '  committee  of  subsistences  ; '  dear  to  France,  though  '  '^' 
it  can  find  little  or  no  grain.  Next,  as  if  our  National  Assembly 
stood  quite  firm  on  its  legs, — ^to  appoint  'four  other  standing 
committees,'  ^  then  to  settle  the  security  of  the  National  Debt ; 
then  that  of  the  Annual  Taxation  :  ^  all  within  eight-4ind-farty 
hours.  At  such  rate  of  velocity  it  is  going :  the  conjurers  of  the 
C£il-de-Boeuf  may  well  ask  themselves.  Whither  ? 

CHAPTER  II 

MERCURY  DE  BREZE 

Now  surely  were  the  time  for  a  '  god  from  the  machine ; '  there 
is  a  nodus  worthy  of  one.  The  only  question  is.  Which  god  } 
Shall  it  be  Mars  de  Broglie,  with  his  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  ? 
— Not  yet,  answers  prudence ;  so  soft,  irresolute  is  King  Louis. 
Let  it  be  Messenger  Mercury,  our  Supreme  Usher  de  Br6z6 ! 

On  the  morrow,  which  is  the  20th  of  June,  these  Hundred  and 
Forty-nine^  fisdse  Curates,  no  longer  restrainable J>3lMs  Gya^9  of 
Wns,  will  (iesert  in  a  t)oc(y :  let  De  Br6z6  intervene,  and  produce 
—closed  doors!  Not  only  shall  there  be  Royal  Session,  in  that 
Salle  des  Menus ;  but  no  meeting,  nor  working  (except  by  car- 
penters), till  then.  Your  Third  Estate,  self-styled  'National 
Assembly, '  shall  suddenly  see  itself  extruded  from  its  Hall,  by 
carpenters,  in  this  dexterous  way ;  and  reduced  to  do  nothing,  not 
even  to  meet,  or  articulately  lament, — ^till  Majesty,  with  Stance 
Rqyale  and  new  miracles,  be  ready !  In  this  manner  shall  De 
Br^z^,  as  Mercury  ex  machind,  intervene ;  and,  if  the  CEil-de-Boeuf 
mistake  not,  work  deliverance  from  the  nodus. 

iQime  18th.] 

*[To  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  public  debt :  to  appoint  Committees 
on  food  supply  (suisisUnces) ;  verification  ;  redaction  (to  draw  up  motions,  orders 
etc.);  ordre\\o  make  'standing  orders'  for  the  house).] 

•TThe  Z49'did  not  •  desert : '  they  were  an  actual  majority  of  the  clergy  who  sat 
and^oted  on  19th,  but  it  was  a  snatch  vote  taken  at  the  end  of  the  session  in  a 
mti<ih  thinned  assembly.] 
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Of  poor  De  Br6s6  we  can  remark  that  he  has  yet  prospered  in 
none  of  his  dealings  with  these  Commons.  Five  weeks  Ago, 
when  they  kissed  the  hand  of  Majesty,  the  mode  he  took  got 
nothing  but  censm'e  ;  and  then  his  '  sincere  attachment, '  how 
was  it  scornfully  whiffed  aside!  Before  supper,  this  night,  he 
writes  to  President  Bailly,  a  new  Letter,  to  be  delivered  shortly 
after  dawn  tomorrow,  in  the  King's  name.  Which  Letter  how- 
ever, Bailly,  in  the  pride  of  office,  will  merely  crush  together  into 
.  his  pocket,  like  a  bill  he  does  not  mean  to  pay. 

Accordingly  on  Saturday  morning  the  20th  of  June,  shrill- 
sounding  heralds  proclaim,  through  the  streets  of  Versailles,  that 
there  is  to  be  SSance  Roffole  next  Monday ;  and  no  meeting  of 
tire  States-General  till  then.  And  yet,  we  observe.  President 
Bailly,  in  sound  of  this,  and  with  De  Br6z6's  Letter  in  his  pocket, 
is  proceeding,  with  National  Assembly  at  his  heels,  to  the  accus- 
tomed Salle  des  Menus  ;  as  if  De  Br6z6  and  heralds  were  mere 
wind.  It  is  shut,  this  Salle ;  occupied  by  Gardes  Fran^aises. 
"  Where  is  your  Captain  }  "  The  Captain  shows  his  royal  order : 
workmen,  he  is  grieved  to  say,  are  all  busy  setting  up  the  plat- 
form for  his  Majesty's  Stance  ;  most  unfortunately,  no  admission ; 
admission,  at  furthest,  for  President  and  Secretaries  to  bring  away 
papers,  which  the  joiners  might  destroy ! — President  Bailly  enters 
with  Secretaries ;  and  returns  bearing  papers :  alas,  within  doors^ 
instead  of  patriotic  eloquence,  there  is  now  no  noise  but  hammering, 
sawing,  and  operative  screeching  and  rumbling !  A  pro£stnation 
without  parallel 

The  Deputies  stand  grouped  on  the  Paris  Road,  on  this  um- 
brageous Avenue  de  Versailles  ;  complaining  aloud  of  the  indignity 
done  them.  Courtiers,  it  is  supposed,  look  from  their  windows, 
and  giggle.  The  morning  is  none  of  the  comfortablest :  raw ;  it  is 
even  dnzzling  a  little.^  But  all  travellers  pause ;  patriot  gallery- 
men,  miscellaneous  spectators  increase  the  groups.  Wild  counsels 
alternate.  Some  desperate  Deputies  [uropose  to  go  and  hold 
session  on  the  great  outer  Staircase  at  Marly,  under  the  King's 
windows ;  for  his  Majesty,  it  seems,  has  driven  over  thither. 
1  Bailly,  M6moires,  i.  185-906. 
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Others  talk  of  making  the  Chiteau  Forecourt^  what  they  call 
Place  d'Armes,  a  Runn3naiede  and  new  Champ  de  Mai  of  free 
Frenchmen :  nay  of  awakenings  to  sounds  of  indignant  Patriotism, 
the  echoes  of  the  CEil-de-Boeuf  itsell — Notice  is  given  that  Pre- 
sident Bailly,  aided  by  judicious  Guillotin  and  others,  has  found 
place  in  the  Tennis-Court  of  the  Rue  St.  Fran9ois.  Thither, 
in  long-drawn  files,  hoarse-jingling,  like  cranes  on  wing,  the 
Comm<»is  Deputies  angrily  wend. 

/  Strange  sight  was  this  in  the  Rue  St.  Fran9ois,  Vieux  Ver- 
sailles!     A  naked  Tennfs:^^^^^ 

'  stilTgEve  it :  four  walls ;  naked,  except  aloft  some  poor  wooden 
pen|bhouse,  or  rpofeJ  spec^tgre^^^g^^  "foSSS^ttitilil  r*^ 

—on  the  floor  ntotv^iMUP^^aa-idJie^vteehee^^ 
and  racE-ets  ^  but  the  bellowing  din  olj^^if\{\igomt  NfttJffiRftl. 
Representation^  scandalously  exiled  hitherj  However,  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  looks  down  on  them,  from  wooden  penthouse,  from 
wall-top,  from  adjoining  roof  and  chimney ;  rolls  towards  them 
from  aU  quarters,  with  passionate  spoken  blessings.  Some  table 
can  be  procured  to  write  on  ;  some  chair,  if- not  to  sit  on,  then 
to  stand  on.  The  Secretaries  undo  their  tapes ;  Bailly  has  con- 
stituted the  Assembly. 

Experienced  Mounier,  not  wholly  new  to  such  things,  in  Parle- 
mentary  revolts,  which  he  has  seen  or  heard  of,  thinks  that  it 
were  well,  in  these  lamentable  threatening  circumstances,  to  unite 
themselves  by  an  Oath. — Universal  acclamation,  as  from  smoulder- 
ing bosoms  getting  vent!  The  Oath  is  redacted;  pronounced 
aloud  by  President  Bailly, — ^and  indeed  in  such  a  sonorous  tone, 
that  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  even  out  doors,  hear  it,  and  bellow 
response  to  it.^  Six  hundred  right-hands  rise  with  President 
Bailly's,  to  take  God  above  to  witness  that  they  will  not  separate 


^[Carlyle,  evidently  not  understanding  the  game  of  tennis,  flails  to  realise  that 
the  object  of  the  pent-house  is  not  to  roof  the  gallery,  but  for  the  ••  service."  The 
best  •  spectators'  gallery '  is  in  the  dedans.] 

■[The  meeting  in  the  Tennis  Court  began  at  laso,  and  lasted  till  about  4.30. 
Some  very  incendiary  talk  was  going  on  about  the  Assembly  going  to  Paris ;  and 
Sieyhs  was  about  to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect,  when  Mounier  proposed  the  oath 
^  a  moderate  measure    (5«  Mallet  du  Pan,  i.  169.)] 
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for  man  below,  but  will  meet  in  all  places,  under  all  circumstances, 
wheresoever  two  or  three  can  get  together,  till  they  have  made 
the  Constitution.  Made  the  Constitution,  Friends !  That  is  a 
long  task.  Six  hundred  hands,  meanwhile,  will  sign  as  they  have 
sworn :  six  hundred  save  one ;  one  Lo3ralist  Abdiel,  still  visible 
by  this  sole  light-point,  and  namable,  poor  *  M.  Martin  d' Auch,^ 
from  Castelnaudary,  in  Languedoc.'  Him  they  permit  to  sign  or 
signify  refusal ;  they  even  save  him  from  the  cloud  of  witnesses, 
by  declaring  *  his  head  deranged.'  At  four  o'clock,  the  signatures 
are  all  appended;  new  meeting  is  fixed  for  Monday  morning, 
earlier  than  the  hour  of  the  Royal  Session ;  that  our  Hundred 
and  Forty-nine  Clerical  deserters  be  not  balked :  we  will  meet 
'at  the  RecoUets  Church  or  elsewhere,'  in  hope  that  our  Hundred 
and  Forty-nine  will  join  us  ; — and  now  it  is  time  to  go  to  dinner. 

This  then  is  the  Session  of  the  Tennis-Court,  famed,  SSance  du 
Jejii  de  Paume ;  the  fiime  of  which  has  gone  forth  to  all  lands. 
This  is  Mercurius  de  Br^e^'s  appearance  as  Dew  ex  macMnd  ;  this 
is  the  fruit  it  brings  !  The  giggle  of  Courtiers  in  the  Versailles 
Avenue  has  already  died  into  gaunt  silence.  Did  the  distracted 
Court,  with  Grarde-des-Sceaux  Barentin,  'Triumvirate  and  Com- 
pany, imagine  that  they  could  scatter  six  hundred  National 
Deputies,  big  with  a  National  Constitution,  like  as  much  barn- 
door poultry,  big  with  next  to  nothing, — ^by  the  white  or  Hack 
rod  of  a  Sufnreme  Usher  ?  f  Barndoor  poultry  fly  cackling :  but 
National  Deputies  turn  round,  lion-finced;  and,  with  uplifted 
right-hand,  swear  an  Oath  that  makes  the  four  comers  of  France 
tremble| 

President  Bailly  has  covered  himself  with  honour ;  which  shall 
become  rewards.  The  National  Assembly  is  now  doubly  and 
trebly  the  Nation's  Assembly ;  not  militant,  martyred  only,  but 
triumphant ;  insulted,  and  which  could  not  he  insulted.  Paris 
disembogues  itself  once  more,  to  witness,  '  with  grim  looks,'  the 
SSance  Roy  ale  :  ^  which,  by  a  new  felicity,  is  postponed  till  Tuesday. 

*  [Martin  d'Auch  took  the  reasonable  ground  that  he  refused  to  swear  to  carry 
out  any  decrees  which  might  possibly  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  King.] 
"See  Arthur  Young  (Travds,  i.  115-118) ;  A.  Lameth,  i.  26-7. 
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The  Hundred  and  Fcjarty-nine,  and  even  with  Bishops  among  them^ 
all  in  processional  mass^  have  had  free  leisure  to  march  off,  and 
sdlemnly  join  the  Commons  sittii:^  waiting  in  their  Church.  The 
Commons  welcomed  them  with  shouts^  with  embracings^  nay 
with  tears ;  ^  for  it  is  growing  a  hfe-and-death  matter  now. 

As  for  the  Stance  itself^  the  Carpenters  seem  to  have  accom- 
plished their  platform;  but  all  else  remains  unaccomplished. 
Futile^  we  may  say  i&tal,  was  the  whole  matter.  King  Lo^is 
enters^  through  seas  of  people^  all  grim-silent^  angry  with  many 
things^ — for  it  is  a  bitter  rain  too.  Enters^  to  a  Third  Estate^ 
likewise  grim-silent ;  which  has  been  wetted  waiting  under  mean 
povche^  at  back-doors^  while  Court  and  Privileged  were  entering 
by  the  front.  King  and  Garde-des-Sceaux  (there  is  no  Necker 
visible)  make  known,  not  without  longwindedness,  the  deter- 
minations of  the  royal  breast  The  Three  Orders  shall  vote 
separately.  On  the  other  hand,  France  may  look  for  considerable 
constitutional  blessings;  as  specified  in  these  Five-and-thirty 
Articles,^  which  Garde-des-Sceaux  is  waxing  hoarse  with  reading. 

1  Ihimont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  cap.  4,  p.  65.  [The  21st  was  Sunday ;  the 
Ckrgy  only  joined  next  day  (aand),  in  the  Churdi  of  Saint  Louis.] 

>  Hist.  Pari  il  13.  [The  stupidity  of  the  ministers  was  well  shown  in  the  mili- 
tary environment  in  which  the  Stance  Royale  was  held ;  as  if  the  King  had  need  of 
a  hedge  of  bayonets  when  proclaiming  such  reforms  as  these — no  loan  or  tax  with- 
out consent  of  the  Representatives  of  the  nation,  no  exemption  of  any  privileged 
person  or  Order  from  taxation,  abolition  of  serfdom,  conversion  of  Corvie  Royale 
into  a  money  payment,  liberty  of  the  press,  abolition  of  lettres  de  cachet,  abolition 
of  douanes  intirieures^  and  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the  judicature.  These 
articles  of  reform  were  understood  by  all  moderate  men,  if  not  at  the  moment  yet 
within  a  very  short  time,  to  be  a  veritable  charter ;  and  Mirabeau  himself,  what- 
ever he  may  have  said  on  June  23rd,  wrote  in  his  47th  •  note  for  the  court '  that  "  the 
pfX)po$als  of  the  Siance  Royale  ought  to  have  laid  the  Kingdom  at  the  King's  feet " 
(Bacourt,  ii.  414,  sqq.).  But  there  were  4,000  soldiers  drawn  up  round  the  hall. 
DovergMr  de  Hauranne  (Hist,  du  Gouvemement  Paiiementaire  en  France, 
i.  34-5)  quotes  from  contemporary  Royalist  opinions  (those  of  Lally-Tollendal, 
Mounier,  Rivarol  and  Ferrieres)  as  to  the  ill  judged  time  and  manner  of  holding 
tbe  Stance*  It  is  true  that  Necker  did  not  attend  the  Siance,  and  tried  to  make 
out  in  after  days  that  the  thing  failed  because  he  was  outvoted  in  Coimcil  on  22nd, 
and  that  alterations  were  introduced  against  his  will  into  the  King's  speech  ;  but 
Barantin  in  1797  answered  him  with  a  '  Ri6futation  de  Touvrage  de  M.  Necker,'  etc. 
(publisbed  by  Champion  in  1844),  in  whksh  he  gives  details  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Council  on  22nd,  and  states  that  (he  form  of  the  King's  s^ch  hardly  differed  at 
all  from  that  proposed  by  Necker :  and  Necker  in  absenting  himself  on  23rd  was 
representing  himself  as  the  victim  of  Court  intrigue,  whereas  in  reality  he  had  nothing 
better  to  propose. 

By  the  declaration  which  accompanied  that  of  the  promised  reforms  the  King 
amiulled  the  vote  of  the  Tiers-Eiat  of  17th  :  and,  while  allowing,  and  even  com- 
VOL.    I.  14 
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Which  Five-and-thirty  Articles^  adds  his  Majesty  again  risings 
if  the  Three  Orders  most  unfortunately  cannot  agree  together 
to  eflPect  them^  I  myself  will  effect:  "geul^'ejerai  le  bien  de  met 
peuples," — ^which  being  interpreted  may  signify^  You^  contentious 
Deputies  of  the  States-General^  have  probably  not  long  to  be 
here!  But,  in  fine,  all  shall  now  withdraw  for  this  day;  and 
meet  again,  each  Order  in  its  separate  place,  tomorrow  morning, 
for  despatch  of  business.  This  is  the  determination  of  the  royal 
breast :  pithy  and  clear.  And  herewith  King,  retinue.  Noblesse, 
majority  of  Clergy  file  out,  as  if  the  whole  matter  were  satisfac- 
torily completed. 

These  file  out ;  through  grim-silent  seas  of  people.  Only  the 
:  Commons  Deputies  file  not  out ;  but  stand  there  in  gloomy 
silence,^  uncertain  what  they  shall  do.  One  man  of  them  is 
certain ;  one  man  of  them  discerns  and  dares !  It  is  now  that 
King  Mirabeau  starts  to  the  Tribune,  and  lifts  up  his  lion-voice. 
Verily  a  word  in  season ;  for,  in  such  scenes,  the  moment  is  the 
mother  of  ages !  Had  not  Gabriel  Honors  been  there,— one  can 
well  fancy,  how  the  Commons  Deputies,  afirighted  at  the  perils 
which  now  yawned  dim  all  round  them,  and  waxing  ever  paler 
in  each  other's  paleness,  might  very  naturally,  one  after  one, 
have  glided  off;  and  the  whole  course  of  European  History  have 
been  different ! 

But  he  is  there.  List  to  the  brool  of  that  royal  forest-voice ; 
sorro¥rful,  low;  &st  swelling  to  a  roar!  Eyes  kindle  at  the 
glance  of  his  eye: — National  Deputies  were  missioned  by  a 
Nation ;  they  have  sworn  an  Oath ;  they — But  lo  !  while  the 
lion's  voice  roars  loudes^,  what  Apparition  is  this?  Apparition 
of  Mercurius  de  Br€z6,  muttering  somewhat ! — '*  Speak  out,"  cry 
several — "  Messieurs,"  shrills  De  Br6z6,  repeating  himself,  "  You 

manding '  the  union  of  the  three  for  all  ordinary  business,'  laid  down  certain  specified 
matters  which  each  Order  could  only  discuss  separately  :  «./.^  the  form  to  be  given 
to  future  States-General,  all  questions  of  private  property,  seigneurial  rights, 
questions  affecting  the  Clergy,  etc.]  ^ 

^  [The  '  Commons '  did  not  file  out,  naturally  enough ;  for  the  S/ance  took  place 
in  their  hall,  the  only  one  large  enough  for  all  three  Orders  to  meet  in.  It  was  a  great 
tactical  mistake  to  allow  the  TUrs-J^tat  to  have  the  hall  intended  for  General 
Sessions.] 
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have  heard  the  King's  orders !  *' — Mirabeau  glares  <m  him  with 
fire-flashing  fkce ;  shakes  the  black  lion's  mane : "  Yes,  Monsieur, 
we  have  heard  what  the  King  was  advised  to  say :  and  you,  who 
cannot  be  the  interpreter  of  his  orders  to  the  States-General ; 
you,  who  have  neither  place  nor  right  of  speech  here ;  i^ou  are 
not  the  man  to  remind  us  of  it.  Go,  Monsieur,  tell  those  who 
sent  you  that  we  are  here  by  the  will  of  the  People,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  force  of  bayonets  shall  send  us  hence ! "  ^  And 
poor  De  Br6z6  shivers  forth  from  the  National  Assembly ; — and 
also  (if  it  be  not  in  one  faintest  glimmer,  months  later)  finally 
from  the  page  of  History  I — 

Hapless  De  Br6z6 ;  doomed  to  survive  long  ages,  in  men's 
memory,  in  this  faint  way,  with  tremulent  white  rod !  He  was 
tme  to  Etiquette,  which  was  his  Faith  here  below ;  a  martyr  to 
respect  of  persons.  Short  woollen  cloaks  could  not  kiss  Majesty's 
hand  as  long  velvet  ones  did.  Nay  lately,  when  the  poor  little 
Dauphin  lay  dead^  and  some  ceremonial  Visitation  came,  wasjie 
not  punctual  to  announce  it  even  to  the  Dauphin's  <fefirf.^^fldau, 
"  Monseijgneur^  a  pefutMm^^ 

But  what  does  the  CEil-de-Boeuf,  now  when  De  Br6s6  shivers 
back  thither  ?  Despatch  that  same  force  of  bayonets  ?  Not  so : 
the  seas  of  people  still  hang  multitudinous,  intent  on  what  is 
passing;  nay  rush  and  roll,  loud-billowing,  into  the  Courts  of 
the  ChAteau  itself;  for  a  report  has  risen  that  Necker  is  to  be 
dismissed.  Worst  of  all,  the  Gardes  Fran9aises  seem  indisposed 
to  act :  *  two  Companies  of  them  do  not  fire  when  ordered !  * ' 
Necker,  for  not  being  at  the  Stance,  shall  be  shouted  for,  carried 
home  in  triumph ;   and  must  not  be  dismissed.^     His  Grace  of 

^  Monitear  (Hist.  Pari  il  23).  [The  words  come  from  Mirabeau's  13th  letter 
to  his  constituents,  whence  the  man  who  wrote  the  retrospective  part  of  the  Moni- 
tetir  no  doubt  took  them.  Bailly  (i.  215)  says  that  what  Mirabeau  said  was. ' '  Go  tell 
those  who  sent  you  that  the  force  of  bayonets  can  effect  nothing  against  the  will  of  the 
nation  ;  "  and  shows  that  it  was  not  an  answer  at  all,  for  no  one  had  spoken  of 
employing  bayonets.  Something  voy  hke  the  words  were,  on  the  motion  of  Bar- 
nave  in  '91,  carved  on  the  bust  of  Mirabeau.  The  scene  was  followed  by  a  motion 
declaring  the  members  to  be  individually  and  collectively  inviolable.] 

'Montgaillard,  '±  38.  *Histoire  Parlementairc,  ii.  96. 

*[JuneasUi.] 
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Parifl,^  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  fly  with  broken  ooach-paneU, 
and  owe  his  life  to  fiirious  driving.  The  Gardes-du-Corps  (Body- 
Guards)^  which  you  were  drawing  out,  had  better  be  drawn  in 
again.^    There  is  no  sending  of  bayonets  to  be  thought  o£ 

Instead  of  soldiers,  the  CEal-de-Boeuf  sends— -carpenters,  to  take 
down  the  platform.  Ineffectual  shift !  In  few  instants,  the  very 
carpenters  cease  wrenching  and  knocking  at  their  platform; 
standing  on  it,  hammer  in  hand,  and  listen  open-mouthed.'  The 
Third  Estate  is  decreeii:^  that  it  is,  was,  and  will  be,  nothing 
but  a  National  Assembly ;  and  now,  moreover,  an  inviolable  one, 
all  members  of  it  inviolable  :  '  infamous,  traitorous,  towards  the 
'  Nation,  and  guilty  of  capital  crime,  is  any  person,  body-corporate, 
'tribunal,  court  or  commission  that  now  or  henceforth,  during 
'  the  fveaent  session  <Hr  after  it,  shall  dare  to  pursue,  interrogate, 
'  arrest,  or  cause  to  be  arrested,  detain  or  cause  to  be  detained, 
any '  &c  &c  '  on  whose  part  soever  the  same  be  commanded.'  ^ 
Which  done,  one  can  wind  up  with  this  comfortable  reflection 
from  Abb6  Siey^ :  "  Messieurs,  you  are  today  what  you  were 
yesterday." 

Cknirtiers  may  shriek ;  but  it  is,  and  remains,  even  so.  Their 
well-charged  ei^losion  has  exploded  through  the  touch-hole;^ 
covering  themselves  with  scorches,  confusion,  and  unseemly  soot ! 
Poor  Triumvirate,  poor  Queen;  and  above  all,  poor  Queen's 
husband,  who  means  well,  had  he  any  fixed  meaning  J  Folly  is 
that  wisdom  whidi  is  wise  (Mcily  behindhand.     Few  months  a^ 

^[His  Grace  of  Paris,  i.e.,  Le  Clerc  de  Juign6,  who  succeeded  de  Beaumont 
1781,  and  was  famous  for  his  boundless  charity  to  the  poor  in  the  terrible  winter 
of  1788 — 9  ;  he  was  on  this  occasion  chased  home  to  his  house,  and  only  escaped 
with  his  life  by  promising  to  join  the  TUrs-J^tat  He  emigrated  at  the  end  of  1790, 
returned  1809,  died  181 1.] 

*  Bailly,  i.  217.  '  Histoire  Parlementaire.  il  23. 

*  Montgaillard,  ii.  47. 

B[Ar^)ort  that  Necker  was  about  resigning  office  was  the  signal  for  frightful 
street  disturbances  both  in  Versailles  and  Paris,  and  there  was  a  run  on  the  CaUse 
SEscompte.  Necker  was  very  tranquil  and  apparently  anxious  not  to  resign,  but 
so  helpless  was  he  that  the  King  soon  became  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  at  any 
cost.  Mercy  writes  to  Joseph  on  July  4th  that '  between  23rd  and  27th  he  (Mercy) 
'had  expected  bankruptcy  and  civU  war.'  Morris  on  July  7th  (L  115)  writes. 
'  three  months  ago  the  sight  of  a  soldier  excited  awe  .  .  .  now  they  speak  of 
*  attacking  whole  regiments  ...  the  foreign  regiments  are  not  numerous  enough 
'  to  make  any  serious  impression.'    Cf,  also  Young,  177.] 
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these  Thirty-five  Concessions  had  filled  France  with  a  rejoicing, 
which  might  have  lasted  for  several  years.  Now  it  is  unavailing, 
the  very  mention  of  it  slighted ;  Majesty's  express  orders  set  at 
naa^t. 

All  France  is  in  a  roar;  a  sea  of  persons,  estimated  at  'ten 
thousand/  whirls  *  all  this  day  in  the  Palais  Royal.'  ^  'Die  remain- 
ing Clergy,  and  likewise  some  Forty-eight  Noblesse,  D'Orl^ans 
among  them,  have  now  forthwith  ^  gone  over  to  the  victorious 
Commons; — ^by  whom,  as  is  natural,  they  are  received  'with 
acclamation.' 

The  Third  Estate  triumphs ;  Versailles  Town  shouting  round 
it ;  ten  thousand  whirling  all  day  in  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  all 
France  standing  a-tiptoe,  not  unlike  whirling !  Let  the  QEil-de- 
Boeuf  look  to  it.  As  for  King  Louis,  he  will  swallow  his  injuries ; 
will  temporise,  keep  silence ;  will  at  all  costs  have  present  peace. 
It  was  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  June,  when  he  spoke  that  peremptory 
royal  mandate ;  and  the  week  is  not  done  till  he  has  written  to 
the  remaining  obstinate  Noblesse,^  that  they  also  must  oblige 
him,  and  give  in.  D'£spr6m6nil  rages  his  last ;  Barrel  Mirabeau 
'breaks  his  sword,'  making  a  vow, — which  he  might  as  well  have 
kept  The  '  Triple  Family '  is  now  therefore  complete  ;  the  third 
erring  brother,  the  Noblesse,  having  joined  it ; — erring  but  par- 
donable ;  soothed,  so  far  as  possible,  by  sweet  eloquence  from 
President  Bailly.* 

So  triumphs  the  Third  Estate ;  and  States-General  are  become 
National  Assembly;  and  all  France  may  sing  Te  Deum.  By 
wise  inertia,  and  wise  cessation  of  inertia,  great  victory  has  been 
gained.    It  is  the  last  night  of  June  :  all  night  you  meet  nothing 

*  Arthnr  Young,  i.  ng.  ■  [24th— asth.]  '  [27th.] 

*  [*  The  King  vnfl  never  more  know  where  to  stop  or  what  to  refuse '  said 
Young  (p.  183).  .  .  .  •  The  whole  business  is  now  over  and  the  Revolution  com- 
plete. .  .  .  Young  has  no  doubt  what  will  happen,  '  the  union  of  the  privileged 
classes  and  a  bloody  civil  war.'  Young  left  Paris  for  the  provinces  on  June  29th, 
and,  farmer  as  he  was,  his  observations  on  French  agriculture  are  not  nearly  so 
shrewd  as  those  on  politics. 

The  Assembly  did  not  sit  on  28th  or  29th,  and  the  next  few  days  were  taken  up 
with  verifications  of  p>owers  :  this  job  was  complete  by  July  3rd,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Vienne  succeeded  Bailly  as  second  President  of  the  Assembly,  d'Orl^ans  having 
refused  the  honour  :  the  Presidency  afterwards  became  a  fortnightly  office.] 
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on  the  streets  of  Versailles  but '  men  running  with  torches/  with 
shouts  and  jubilation.  From  the  2nd  of  May  when  they  kissed 
the  hand  of  Majesty^  to  this  SOth  of  June  when  men  run  with 
torches^  we  count  eight  weeks  and  three  da3rs.  For  eight  wedw 
the  National  Carrocdo  has  stood  fiir-seen^  ringing  many  a  signal ; 
and,  so  much  having  now  gathered  round  it,  may  hope  to  stand. 

CHAPTER  III  • 

BROGUE  THE  WAR-GOD 

I    The  Court  feels  indignant  that  it  is  conquered  ;  but  what  then  ? 

A^ Another  time  it  will  do  better.  ^Mercury  descended  in  vain; 
now  has  the  time  come  for  Mars.^The  gods  of  the  OEil-de-Boeuf 
have  withdrawn  into  the  darkness  of  their  cloudy  Ida ;  and  sit 
there,  shaping  and  forging  what  may  be  needful,  be  it  'billets  of 
a  new  National  Bank,'  munitions  of  war,  or  things  for  ever 
inscrutable  to  men. 

Accordingly,  what  means  this  *  apparatus  of  troops  ? '  ^  The 
National  Assembly  can  get  no  furtherance  for  its  Committee  of 
Subsistences ;  can  hear  only  that,  at  Paris,  the  Bakers'  shops  are 
besieged;  that,  in  the  Provinces,  people  are  'living  on  meal- 
husks  and  boiled  grass.'  But  on  all  highways  there  hover  dust- 
clouds,  with  the  march  of  regiments,  with  the  trailing  of  cannon : 
foreign  Pandours,  of  fierce  aspect ;  Salis-Samade,  Esterhazy, 
Royal- Allemand ;  so  many  of  them  foreign ;  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand, — which  fear  can  magnify  to  fifty :  all  wending 
towards  Paris  and  Versailles !  Already,  on  the  heights  of  Mont- 
martre,  is  a  digging  and  delving ;  too  like  a  scarping  and  trench- 

*  [We  may  safely  dismiss  the  idea  that  a  general  coup  ditat  was  intended— the 
Kmg  merely  wanted  to  be  rid  of  Necker  and  Saint-Priest  (Lom^ie,  Les  Mirabeau, 
>v-  338).  But  the  action  of  the  Court  undoubtedly  frightened  even  the  moderates 
of  the  Assembly  into  thinking  that  more  was  intended  than  this.  The  imeuU  in 
Paris  on  June  30th  led  to  a  still  further  strengthening  of  the  military  force.  (Droz 
(ii.  202)  sajrs  39.000  men,  Morris,  on  July  8th,  says  25,000  were  in  or  around  Paris) : 
and  Ch^rest  (lii.  308)  admits  that  many  members  of  the  Assembly  were  ready  to 
welcome  popular  support  which  might  overawe  the  Court  ;  the  moneyed  interest  in 
Paris,  in  dread  of  a  bankruptcy,  played  still  further  into  the  hands  of  the  dema- 
gogues. Mercy  writes  to  Joseph  on  July  4th,  '  it  is  still  to  the  Queen's  wisdom 
*  and  moderation  that  the  present  moment  of  calm  is  due,  though  the  sacrifice 
'  Ims  been  most  pawful  fpr  ue  Kin^,  who  has  had  to  9At  hi$  owq  words/ J 
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ing.  The  effluence  of  Pans  is  arrested  Versailles-ward  by  a 
barrier  of  caniKm  at  Sevres  Bridge.  From  the  Queen's  Mews, 
cannon  stand  pointed  on  the  National  Assembly  Hall  itself.  The 
National  Assembly  has  its  very  slumbers  broken  by  the  tramp 
of  soldiery,  swarming  and  defiling,  endless,  or  seemingly  endless, 
all  round  those  spaces,  at  dead  of  night,  *  without  drum-music, 
without  audible  word  of  command.'  ^     What  means  it  ? 

i^iall^eight,  or  even  shall  twelve  Deputies,  our  Mirabeaus, 
Bamaves  at  the  head  of  them,  be  whirled  suddenly  to  the  Castle 
of  Ham ;  the  rest  ignominiously  dispersed  to  the  winds  ?3LNo 
National  Assembly  can  make  the  Constitution  with  cannon 
levelled  on  it  from  the  Queen's  Mews !  ^  3What  means  this 
reticence  of  the  QEil-de-Boeuf,  broken  only  by  nods  and  shrugs  ? 
*\[n  the  mystery  of  that  cloudy  Ida,  what  is  it  that  they  forge  and 
shape  } — Such  questimis  must  distracted  Patriotism  keep  asking, 
and  receive  no  answer  but  an  echo. 

Questions  and  echo  bad  enough  in  themselves : — and  now, 
above  all,  while  the  hungry  food-year,  which  runs  from  August 
to  August,  is  getting  older ;  becoming  more  and  more  a  famine- 
year  !  With  '  meal-husks  and  boiled  grass,'  Brigands  may  actually 
collect ;  and,  in  crowds,  at  £uin  and  mansion,  howl  angrily.  Food  ! 
Food  !  It  is  in  vain  to  send  soldiers  against  them :  at  sight  of 
soldiers  they  disperse,  they  vanish  as  under  ground ;  then  directly 
reassemble  elsewhere  for  new  tumult  and  plunder.  Frightful 
enough  to  look  upon ;  but  what  to  hear  of,  reverberated  through 
Twenty-five  Millions  of  suspicious  minds !  Brigands  and  Broglie, 
open  Conflagration,  preternatural  Rumour  are  driving  mad  most 
hearts  in  France.     What  will  the  issue  of  these  things  be  ? 

At  Marseilles,  many  weeks  ago,  the  Townsmen  have  taken 
arms ; '  for  '  suppressing  of  Brigands,'  and  other  purposes :  the 

1  A.  Lameth,  Assemble  Constituante,  i.  41. 

^[Carlyle  omits  all  reference  to  Mirabeau's  speech  of  the  8th — perhaps  his 
greatest  speech  ;  it  is  in  this  that  he  demands  the  formation  of  a  Garde  Bourgeoise 
on  the  model  of  those  of  Aix  or  Marseilles.  Mounier  had  already  on  June  24th 
demanded  the  withdrawal  oi  the  troops.] 

'  [This  refers  to  the  Garde  Bourgeoise  organised  at  Marseilles  in  March  to  put 
down  bread  riots  (vid,  note  supr,,  p.  158).  Dr.  Ri^by  thinks  that  the  Marseillaise 
Garde  amounted  to  over  12,000  men  (p.  133).    BaiUy  (i.  267)  thinks  that  Necker 
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military  Commandant  may  make  of  it  what  he  wilL  Ekewheie, 
eveiywhere^  could  not  the  like  be  done  ?  Dubioiu^  on  the  dis- 
tmcted  Patriot  Imagination,  wavers,  as  a  last  dehverance,  some 
foreshadow  of  a  National  Guard,  But  conceive,  above  all,  the 
Wooden  Tent  in  the  Palais  Royal !  A  universal  hubbub  tiiere, 
as  oi  dissolving  worlds:  there  loudest  bellowB  the  mad,  mad- 
making  voice  of  Rumour ;  there  ^unrpest  gaMs  Suspicicm  into  the 
pale  dim  World- Whiiipool ;  discerning  shapes  and  phantasms: 
imminoit  bloodthirsty  Raiments  camped  on  the  Chanqnle- 
Mars;  dispersed  Nati<mal  Assembly;  redhot  cannon-baUs  (to 
bum  Paris) : — ^the  mad  War-god  and  BeUona's  sounding  thongs. 
To  the  calmest  man  it  is  becoming  too  plain  that  battle  is  inevi- 
Uble. 

Inevitable,  silently  nod  Messeigneurs  and  Broglie :  InevitaUe 
and  Imef !  Your  National  Assembly,  stopped  short  in  its  Con- 
stitutional labours,  may  £gitigue  the  royal  ear  with  addresses  and 
remonstrances :  those  cannon  of  ours  stand  duly  levied ;  those 


may  have  suggested  a  Garde  Bourgeoise  at  Paris,  in  imitation  of  that  at  his  native 
Geneva.  The  first  actual  proposea  for  its  establishment  at  Pans  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  Assembly  of  Electors  on  June  25th ;  this,  taken  up  by  Mirabeau  in  his  speech 
of  July  8th,  was  finally  voted  by  the  electors  on  July  13th  {vid.  note  infr.^  p.  227). 
There  were  to  be  60  battalions,  corresponding  to  the  city  districts^  each  composed 
of  six  volunteer  and  one  paid  company,  the  latter  being  composed  of  the  old  Gardes 
Franfaises,  and  gradually  added  to  from  other  equ^y  turbulent  elements  of  the 
population.  After  several  other  names  had  been  suggested,  Lafayette  became  on 
July  i6th  its  first  Commander  ;  he  named  his  staff  officers,  the  other  officers  were 
elected.  From  that  time  the  force  is  known  by  the  name  of  '  National  Guard.* 
A  small  property  qualification  was  recognised  till  A]pril  '91  for  service  in  the 
volunteer  battalions,  but  then,  on  Robespierre's  motion,  abolished  {^,  note  infr.y 
il  70).  A  decree  of  Sept.  23rd  '91  divided  the  guard  into  six  legions,  the  com- 
manders of  which  were  to  exercise  the  general  command  in  turn :  but  this  was 
afterwards  repealed,  and  Mandat  was  in  command  from  Dec.  '91  to  Au^.  loth  '92. 
when  he  was  murdered  :  Santerre  succeeded  him,  and  was  succeeded  m  May  '93 
by  Henriot,  who  held  office  till  Thermidor.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  were  adde4  ^o 
each  section  by  the  decree  of  Sept.  '91.  A  few  of  the  respectable  sections  of  Paris  sent 
lo3ral  volunteers  to  the  National  Guard  from  time  to  time,  and  even  helped  to  defend 
the  Tuileries  on  Aug.  loth  ;  but  thp  immense  majority  of  the  volunteers  never  served 
at  all  after  Lafayette's  resignation  in  Sept.  '91,  or  enrolled  themselves  in  the  army 
instead.  Meanwhile  the  paid  battalions  were  largely  increased,  e.g.t  by  the  Vain- 
queurs  de  la  Bastille ^  F4diris  du  Dix-AoiU,  etc.,  and  every  such  increase  up  to 
Thermidor  was  an  addition  to  the  forces  of  anarchy.  The  Provincial  towns 
followed  the  example  of  Paris ;  and  all  over  France  the  new  self-elected,  but  un- 
authorised. Municipalities  sprang  up  side  by  side  with  '  National  Guards,'  until 
there  were  over  3  million  of  men  nominally  under  arms  in  a  population  of  25 
millions.  {See  Fournel,  Les  Hommes  du  i4mc  Juillet,  Paris  1890 ;  Lab6doUi^e, 
Hist  de  la  Garde  Nationale.  Paris  1848.)] 
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troops  are  here.  The  King's  Declaration,  with  its  Thirty*five  too 
g^iermis  Articles,  was  spoken,  was  not  listened  to ;  but  remains 
yet  unrev^ed :  he  himself  shall  effect  it,  seul  ilfera  ! 

As  for  Broglie,  he  has  his  head-quarters  at  Versailles,  all  as  in 
a  seat  of  war :  cleriu  writing ;  significant  staff-officers,  inclined  to 
tadtumity:  plumed  aide-de-camps,  scouts,  orderlies  flying  or 
hovering.  He  himself  looks  forth,  important,  impenetrable, 
listens  to  Besenval  Commandant  of  Paris,  and  his  warning  and 
earnest  counsels  (for  he  has  come  out  repeatedly  on  purpose), 
with  a  silent  smile.  ^  The  Parisians  resist  .>  scornfully  cry  Mes- 
seigneurs.  As  a  meal-mob  may!  They  have  sat  quiet,  these 
^^  generations,  sulnnitting  to  alL  Their  Merder  declared,  in 
these  very  years,  that  a  Parisian  revolt  was  henceforth  'impos- 
siUe.^  3  Stand  by  the  royal  Declaration  of  the  Twenty-third  of 
June.  The  nobles  of  France,  valorous,  chivalrous  as  of  old,  will 
rally  round  us  with  one  heart ; — and  as  for  this  which  you  call 
Third  Estate,  and  which  we  call  canaille  of  unwashed  Sansculottes, 
of  Fatelins,  Scribblers,  factious  Spouters, — ^brave  BrogUe,  'with 
a  whiff  of  grape-shot  (salve  de  canons),  if  need  be,  will  give  quick 
account  of  it.  Thus  reason  they :  on  their  cloudy  Ida ;  hidden 
fipom  men, — men  also  hidden  from  them. 

Good  is  grapeshot,  Messeigneurs,  on  one  condition:  that  the 
shooter  also  were  made  of  metal !  But  unfortunately  he  is  made 
of  flesh ;  under  his  bufis  and  bandoleers,  your  hired  shooter  has 
instincts,  feelings,  even  a  kind  of  thought.  It  is  his  kindred, 
bone  of  his  bone,  this  same  canaille  that  shall  be  whiffed ;  he  has 
brothers  in  it,  a  £Either  and  mother, — ^living  on  meal-husks  and 
boiled  grass.  His  very  doxy,  not  yet  '  dead  i'  the  spital,'  drives 
him  into  military  heterodoxy ;  declares  that  if  he  shed  Patriot 
blood,  he  shall  be  accursed  among  men.  The  soldier,  who  has 
seen  his  pay  stolen  by  rapacious  Foulons,  his  blood  wasted  by 
Soubises,  Pompadours,  and  the  gates  of  promotion  shut  inexorably 
on  him  if  he  were  not  bom  noble, — is  himself  not  without  griefs 
against  you.  Your  cause  is  not  the  soldier's  cause ;  but,  as  would 
seem,  your  own  only,  and  no  other  god's  nor  man's. 

1  Besenval,  iu.  308.  a  Mercier,  Tableau  de  Paris,  vL  2a. 
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For  example,  the  world  may  have  heard  how,  at  B^thune  lately, 
when  there  rose  some  *  riot  about  grains/  of  which  sort  there  are 
so  many,  and  the  soldiers  stood  drawn  out,  and  the  word  '  Fire  ! ' 
was  given, — not  a  trigger  stirred ;  only  the  butts  of  all  muskets 
rattled  angrily  against  the  ground ;  and  the  soldiers  stood  gloom- 
ing, with  a  mixed  expression  of  countenance ; — till  clutched '  each 
under  the  arm  of  a  patriot  householder,'  they  were  all  hurried  off, 
in  this  manner,  to  be  treated  and  caressed,  and  have  their  pay 
increased  by  subscription  P 

Neither  have  the  Gardes  Fran9aises,  the  best  regiment  of  the 
line,  shown  any  promptitude  for  street-firing  lately.^  They  returned 
grumbling  from  R^veillon's ;  and  have  not  burnt  a  single  cartridge 
since ;  nay,  as  we  saw,  not  even  when  bid.  A  dimgerous  humour 
dwells  in  these  Gardes.  Notable  men  too,  in  their  way  !  Valadi 
the  P3rthagorean  was,  at  one  time,  an  officer  of  theirs.  Nay,  in 
the  ranks,  under  the  three-cornered  felt  and  cockade,  what  hard 
heads  may  there  not  be,  and  reflections  going  <m, — ^unknown  to 
the  public !  One  head  of  the  hardest  we  do  now  discern  there :  <m 
the  shoulders  of  a  certain  Sergeant  Hoche.^     Lazare  Hoche,  that 

^  Histoire  Parlementaire,  ii.  34. 

'  [It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  call  the  Gardes- Frattfaises  the  *  best  regiment  of  the 
line.  They  had  not  quitted  Paris  for  30  years  ;  most  of  them  were  married,  and 
some  lived  with  the  lower  class  of  prostitutes,  and  out  of  barracks.  No  pains  had 
been  spared  to  corrupt  them.  Ch^rest  (iii.  321)  notices  especially  a  pamphlet  l^ 
Louis  Ch^nier  which  had  been  distributed  to  them.  Their  Colonel,  the  Due  dc 
ChAtelet,  was  unpopular  with  the  re^ment,  and  their  late  Colonel  had  been  a  close 
friend  of  d'Orl6ans.  Chfttelet  resigned  immediately  after  the  incident  here  de- 
scribed, and  the  regiment  had  thus  no  Colonel  on  July  12th.] 

'  [The  name  of  Lazare  Hoche  is  not  well  associated  with  any  of  the  events  of 
the  first  period  of  the  Revolution  ;  but  of  the  soldiers  of  his  own  "  period  "  (1793 — 7) 
he  is  the  most  typical  hero.  His  early  discipline  in  the  old  Royal  army  had  made 
him  a  sergeant  at  21,  and  when  the  Gardes-Franfaises  were  disbanded  he  joined  the 
paid  battalion  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  volunteered  for  the  front  when  the  war 
broke  out,  distinguished  himself  at  Neerwinden,  was  picked  out  by  Carnot  and 
made  a  General  in  Houchard's  army  in  the  autumn  of  '93,  defended  Dunkirk, 
became  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Moselle,  delivered  Alsace  '93—4,  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  by  Saint-Just  (as  natural  food  for  the  guillotine),  was  saved  by  Ther- 
midor,  became  the  first  pacincator  of  La  Vend^  (Feb.  '95),  victor  of  Quiberon 
(July  '95),  complete  pacificator  of  the  West  (July  '96),  Commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion against  Ireland  (Dec.  '96),  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  et  Mease 
(Feb.  <97),  Commander-in-Chief  in  Germany  (Sept.  '97)  and  died  of  lung  disease 
Sept.  i8th  '97.  Of  advanced  republican  opinions,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  before 
1797.  become  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  Directory,  and  his  death  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  Napoleon's  greatest  strokes  of  luck.  (See  Bonaparte  et 
Hoche,  by  M.  Sorel,  1898.)    In  his  early  days  of  Revolution  warfare  Hoche  was 
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18  the  name  of  him ;  he  used  to  be  about  the  Versailles  Royal 
Stables,  nephew  of  a  poor  herbwoman ;  a  handy  lad ;  exceedingly 
addicted  to  reading.  He  is  now  Sergeant  Hoche,  and  can  rise 
no  fiirther :  he  la3rs  out  his  pay  in  rushlights,  and  cheap  editions 
of  books.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  best  seems  to  be :  Consign  these  Gardes 
Fran9aises  to  their  Barracks.  So  Besenval  thinks,  and  orders. 
Consigned  to  their  barracks,  the  Gardes  Fran9aises  do  but  form 
a  'Secret  Association,'  an  Engagement  not  to  act  against  the 
National  Assembly.  Debauched  by  Valadi  the  Pythagorean; 
debauched  by  money  and  women  I  cry  Besenval  and  innumerable 
others.  Debauched  by  what  you  will,  or  in  need  of  no  debauching, 
behold  them,  long  files  of  them,  their  consignment  broken,  arrive, 
headed  by  their  Sergeants,  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  at  the 
Palais  Royal!  Welcomed  with  vivats,  with  presents,  and  a 
pledge  of  patriot  liquor ;  embracing  and  embraced ;  declaring  in 
words  that  the  cause  of  France  is  their  cause !  Next  day  and 
the  following  days  the  like.  What  is  singular  too,  except  this 
patriot  humour,  and  breaking  of  their  consignment,  they  behave 
otherwise  with  '  the  most  rigorous  accuracy.'  ^ 

They  are  growing  questionable,  these  Gardes !  Eleven  ring- 
leaders of  them  are  put  in  the  Abbaye  Prison.  It  boots  not  in 
the  least.  The  imprisoned  Eleven  have  only,  '  by  the  hand  of  an 
individual,*  to  drop,  towards  nightfall,  a  line  in  the  Caf6  de  Foy ; 
where  Patriotism  harangues  loudest  on  its  table.  '  Two  hundred 
young  persons,  soon  waxing  to  four  thousand,'  with  fit  crowbars 
roll  towards  the  Abbaye ;  smite  asunder  the  needful  doors ;  and 
bear  out  their  Eleven,  with  other  military  victims : — ^to  supper  in 
the  Palais  Royal  Garden  ;  to  board,  and  lodging  '  in  camp-beds, 
in  the  Thddtre  des  Varidt^  ; '  other  national  Ptytaneum  as  yet  not 
being  in  readiness.     Most  deliberate !     Nay  so  pimctual  were 

not  above  posing  as  a  Maratist,  and  used  to  send  *  patriotic '  tirades  to  '  L'Ami  du 
Peuple,'  and  to  use  the  language  of  •  P^re  Duchesne,  but  he  was  clever  enough  to  see 
(after  his  liberation  in  Thermidor)  that  this  would  not  do  any  longer  ;  perhaps  he 
learned  in  his  prison  that  there  was  another  side  to  the  old  France  than  that  which 
had  always  been  presented  to  him  (idid.  246).] 

1  Dictionnaire  des  Hommes  Marquans,  Londres  (Paris),  i8oo,  ii.  196. 

«  Besenval,  iil  394-6, 
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these  young  persons^  that  finding  one  militaoy  victim  to  have 
been  imprisoned  for  real  civil  crime,  thej  returned  him  to  his  cdl, 
with  protest^ 

Why  new  military  force  was  not  called  out?  New  militaiy 
force  was  called  out.  New  military  force  did  arrive,  full  gallop, 
with  drawn  sabre :  but  the  people  gently  *  laid  hold  of  their 
bridles ; '  the  dragoons  sheathed  their  swords ;  lifted  their  caps 
by  way  of  salute,  and  sat  like  mere  statues  of  dragoons, — except 
indeed  that  a  drop  of  liquor  being  brought  them,  they  *  drank  to 
the  King  and  Nation  with  the  greatest  cordiality ! '  ^ 
V  And  now,  ask  in  return,  why  Messeigneurs  and  &oglie  the 
)  great  god  of  war,  on  seeing  these  things  did  not  pause ;  and  take 
some  otha*  course,  any  other  course?  Unhaj^ly,  as  we  said, 
they  could  see  nothing.  Pride,  which  goes  before  a  fall ;  wratii, 
if  not  reasonable,  yet  pardonable,  most  natural,  had  hardened 
their  hearts  and  heated  their  heads :  so  with  imbecility  and  vio- 
lence (ill-matched  pair)  they  rush  to  seek  their  hour.  All 
Regiments  are  not  Gardes  Fran9aise8,  cnr  debauched  by  Valadi  the 
Pythagorean ;  let  fresh  undebauched  Regiments  come  up ;  let 
Royal- Allemand,  Salis-Samade,  Swiss  Ch&teau-Vieux  come  up, — 
which  can  fight,  but  can  hardly  speak  except  in  German  gutturals ; 
let  soldiers  march,  and  highways  thunder  with  artillery- waggons : 
Majesty  has  a  new  Royal  Session  to  hold, — ^and  miracles  to  w<wk 
there !  The  whiff  of  grapeshot  can,  if  needful,  become  a  blast 
and  tempest. 

In  which  circumstances,  before  the  redhot  balls  begin  raining, 
may  not  the  Hundred-and-twenty  '  Paris  Electors,  though  their 

^  [The  National  Assembly,  though  condescending  on  July  ist  to  ask  the  Royal 
pardon  for  these  imprisoned  mutineers,  passed  a  strong  resolution  against  the 
hneute  in  the  Capital.  Mirabeau  taking  the  lead  ;  even  the  Assembly  of  the  Electors 
at  the  HdteUde-Ville passed  a  similar  resolution.] 

'  Histoire  Parlementaire,  ii.  32. 

'  [There  were  300  (not  120)  *  Electors  *  of  the  second  degree,  and  they  had  voted 
on  May  loth  that  they  would  continue  sitting  '  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  repre- 
sentatives,' but  leave  was  rightly  refused  to  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  although 
these  Paris  electors  were,  with  few  exceptions,  well  intentioned  and  substantuJ 
persons,  the  precedent  was  a  most  dangerous  one,  and  has  been  the  parent  of  the 
detestable  modern  system  of  constituents  exercising  pressure  up>on  their  elected 
representatives,  a  democratic  weapon  which  cuts  at  the  root  of  all  really  free 
government.    On  June  24th  these  electors  again  applied  for  leave  to  meet,  and, 
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CMer  is  Icmg  since  finished^  see  good  to  meet  again  daily,  as  an 
' £lect(»al  Club ?  'V  They  meet  first  '  in  a  Tavern ; ' — where  'a 
large  wedding-party'  cheerfidly  gives  place  to  them. ^i^ But 
latterly  they  meet  in  the  Hdtel-de-VUle,  in  the  Townhall  itselfl 
<^Flesselles,  Provost  of  Merchants,  with  his  Four  Echevins  ^  {Scahiju, 
Assessors)  could  not  prevent  it;  such  was  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  M^He,  with  his  Echevins,  and  the  Six-and-Twenty  Town- 
Councillors,  all  appointed  from  Above,  may  well  sit  silent  there, 
in  their  long  gowns ;  and  consider,  with  awed  eye,  what  prelude 
this  is  of  convukion  coming  &om  Below,  and  how  they  themselves 
shall  &re  in  that ! 

CHAPTER  IV 

TO  ARMS 

t 

.So  hanyrs  Jt,  diibin^i^^  ^^!^^;  ^"  *^^J!Sj!S.-4?JS-?.tiI^ 

the  passionate  printed  advice  of^lSarat,  to  abstain,  of  all  things, 

from  "Vloleiice. *"    N  evertheless  the  hungry  poor  are  already  burning 

Town  Tfcsmiersr^y^iS  ^^T^        mi   eataWes  fiTtevJ^dY 'g^Mlng 

clamorous  for  food. 

This  twem£  July  morning  is  Sunday :  *  the  streets  are  all  pla- 

though  unamfaorised,  did  meet  on  25th  and  26th  in  the  Museum  in  Rue  Dauphine  : 
on  ajth  they  met  in  the  Hdiel-de-  Vil/e,  and  continued  to  sit  there.  Thuriot  de  la 
Rosi^re  was  the  leading  Radical,  Moreau  de  Saint-M^ry  the  moderating  influence 
among  them.    [Set  Robiquet,  Le  Personnel  Municipal  de  Paris,  14  ^^^. )] 

1  Dusaulx,  Prise  de  la  Bastille  (Collection  des  M6moires,  par  Berville  et  Barri^re, 
Paris,  1821),  p.  269. 

'[The  old  M^"^iF*2ility  of  Paris  was  composed  of  a  Pr&v6t  des  Marchands  (Lord 
Mayor),  four  Echevins  (aldermen),  and  twenty-four  Conseillers  (common  council- 
men).  Though  they  were  nominally  elected  l^  the  freemen  of  the  gilds,  Royal  con- 
firmation was  in  all  cases  necessary.  Nominally  too  a  great  number  of  omcials  in 
the  city  derived  their  authority  from  the  Hdiel-de-  Ville^  but  in  practice  the  judicial 
and  administrative  preponderance  of  the  Chdtelet  and  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  had 
craniped  the  municipality  on  all  sides.  Half  the  octroi  of  the  city  went  direct  to 
the  Crown,  and  the  Civic  debt  {Rentes  sur  V HStel-de-Ville),  wWch  dates  from 
152X,  had  really  become  part  of  the  National  debt.  [See  Monin,  Etat  de  Paris  en 
1789,  p.  ^^  sqq,^ 

8  •  Avis  au  Peuple  ou  les  Ministres  d^voil^,'  July  ist  1789  (in  Hist.  Pari,  il  37)' 
[Marat's  '  Advice  is  that  the  ministers  are  trying  to  push  Paris  to  revolt  by  military 
force,  and  that  the  best  way  to  thwart  them  is  not  to  revolt  just  at  present.] 

MThe  best  authorities  on  the  Bastille  days  are  the  following  :— 

Deux  relations  incites  de  la  Prise  de  la  Bastille  (by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and 
Count  Mercy),  edited  by  Flammermonth,  Paris.  1885. 

Le  Quatorzi^e  Juillet  (principally  after  the  relation  of  Pitra,  one  of  the  Paris 
Electors),  also  by  Flammermonth,  Paris,  1892. 
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carded  with  an  enormous-sized  De  par  le  Roi,  '  inviting  peaceable 
citizens  to  remain  within  do(»»/  to  feel  no  alarm^  to  gather  in  no 
crowd.  Why  so  ?  What  mean  these  '  placards  of  enormous  size  ? ' 
Above  all,  what  means  this  clatter  of  military ;  dragoons,  hussan, 
rattling  in  from  all  points  of  the  compass  towards  the  Place 
Louis  Quinze ;  with  a  staid  gravity  of  face,  though  saluted  with 
mere  nicknames,  hootings  and  even  missiles  ?  ^  Besenval  is  with 
them.  Swiss  Guards  of  his  are  already  in  the  Champs  Elys^, 
with  four  pieces  of  artillery. 

Have  the  destroyers  descended  on  us,  then  ?  From  the  Bridge 
of  Sevres  to  utmost  Vincennes,  from  Saint-Denis  to  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  we  are  begirt !  Alarm,  of  the  vague  unknown,  is  in  every 
heart  The  Palais  Royal  has  become  a  place  of  awestruck  inter- 
jections, silent  shakings  of  the  head :  one  can  iancy  with  what 
dolorous  stound  the  noontide  cannon  (which  the  Sun  fires  at 
crossing  of  his  meridian)  went  off  there ;  bodeful,  like  an  inarti- 
culate voice  of  doom.^  Are  these  troops  verily  come  out  'against 
Brigands  ? '  Where  are  the  Brigands  ?  What  mystery  is  in  the 
wind  ? — Hark !  ^  a  human  voice  reporting  articulately  the  Job's- 
news :  Necker,  Peoples  Minister,  Saviour  of  France,  is  dismissed. 
Impossible ;  incredible !  Treasonous  to  the  public  peace !  Such 
a  voice  ought  to  be  choked  in  the  water- works,* — had  not  the 
news-bringer  quickly  fled.  Nevertheless,  friends,  make  of  it 
what  ye  will,  the  news  is  true.  Necker  is  gone.  Necker  hies 
northward  incessantly,  in  obedient  secrecy,  since  yesternight.  We 
have  a  new  Ministry :  Broglie  the  War-god ;  Aristocrat  Breteuil ; 
Foulon  who  said  the  people  might  eat  grass ! 
/Rumour,  therefore,  shall  arise;   in  the  Palais  Royal,^  and  in 

La  Bastille,  Hist,  et  description  des  Batiments,  etc.,  by  M.  Ferdinand  Bournon, 
Paris,  1803,  quoted  above  (but  the  account  of  the  Siege  in  this  work  is  rather 
confused). 

L^gendes  et  archives  de  la  Bastille  by  M.  Funck-Brentano,  Paris,  1898. 

Dr.  Rigbv  (eyewitness  of  the  state  of  Paris  on  that  day,  though  not  of  the  actual 
siege).] 

1  Besenval,  iii.  411.  '  Histoire  Parlementaire,  ii.  81. 

'  [Dr.  Rigby,  who  witnessed  the  stirring  scenes  of  these  days,  notices  that  on 
Sunday  night  the  evening  performance  at  the  Th^dtre  Franfais  was  stopped  in 
the  middle,  because  the  news  came  that  Necker  was  out  (p.  43  sqq.).'\ 

*  Histoire  Parlementaire,  ii.  81. 

•[Bailly,  who  had  gone  to  spend  the  Sunday  (12th)  at  his  borne  at  CbaiUot, 
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htoad  France.  Paleness  sits  on  every  face ;  confused  tremor  and 
fremescence ;  waxing  into  thunder-peals,  of  Fury  stirred  on  by  Fear. 

But  se^Apamille  De^oulins,  from  the  Caf6  de  Foy,  rushing 
out,  su)ymne  in  face ;  his  hair  streaming,  in  each  hand  a  pistol ! 
He  springs  to  a  table :  the  Police  satellites  are  eyeing  him ;  aHve 
they  shall  not  take  him,  not  they  alive  him  alive.  This  time  he 
speaks  without  stammering : — Friends !  shall  we  die  like  hunted 
hares?  Like  sheep  hounded  into  their  pinfold;  bleating  for 
mercy,  where  is  no  mercy,  but  only  a  whetted  knife  ?  The  hour 
is  come ;  the  supreme  hour  of  Frenchman  and  Man ;  when  Op- 
pressors are  to  try  conclusions  with  Oppressed ;  and  the  word  is, 
swift  Death,  or  Deliverance  forever.  Let  such  hour  be  tvell-come  I 
Usy  meseems,  one  cry  only  befits :  To  Arms !  Let  universal  Paris, 
universal  France,  as  with  the  throat  of  the  whirlwind,  sound  only : 
To  arms ! — "  To  arms ! "  yell  responsive  the  innumerable  voices ; 
like  one  great  voice,  as  of  a  Demon  yeUing  from  the  air :  for  all 
fisuses  wax  fire-eyed,  all  hearts  bum  up  into  madness.  In  such, 
or  fitter  words  ^  does  Camille  evoke  the  Elemental  Powers,  in 
this  great  moment. — Friends,  continues  Camille,  some  ralljdng- 
sign !  Cockades ;  green  ones  ; — ^the  colour  of  Hope ! — As  with 
the  flight  of  locusts,  these  green  tree-leaves  ;  green  ribands  from 
the  neighbouring  shops ;  all  green  things  are  snatched,  and  made 
cockades  of.  Camille  descends  from  his  table ;  '  stifled  with  em- 
braces, wetted  with  tears;'  has  a  bit  of  green  riband  handed 
him;  sticks  it  in  his  hat.  And  now  to  Curtius'  Image-shop 
there ;  to  the  Boulevards ;  to  the  four  winds,  and  rest  not  till 
France  be  on  fire!^ 

heard  that  Breteuil  was  minister,  that  he  had  "asked  for  ioo,cxx>  men  and 
100,000,000  fr.  of  paper  money  and  he  would  do  it  (i.e.,  coup  dPitat),  that  the 
paper  money  was  being  created  and  the  Place  Louis  XV.  full  of  troops  and  cannon." 
He  was  sorry  for  the  news,  not  because  he  loved  Necker  but  because  he  did  love 
Breteuil,  and  began  to  fear  that  he  might  not  so  easily  get  back  to  Versailles  for 
the  Assembly  on  Monday.    (Bailly,  i.  323,  sqq.Y^ 

^  Vieux  Cordelier,  par  Camille  Desmoulins,  No.  5  (reprinted  in  Collection  des 
M^moires,  par  Baudouin  Frferes,  Paris,  1825),  p.  81. 

2[Rigby  gives  evidence  that  this  speech  of  Camille' s  was  after  the  dragoons' 
charge  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  [vid.  infr.).  He  says  it  was  a  '*  man  in  a  green 
coat  who  first  called  '  To  Arms.  Camille  suspected  this  man  of  being  a  spy,  but 
gradually  the  news  of  the  chatge  came  and  was  confirmed,  and  from  that  time 
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France,  so  long  shaken  and  wind-parched,  is  probably  at  the 
right  inflammable  pcunt. — As  for  poor  Curtius,  who,  <Hie  grieves 
to  think,  might  be  but  imperfectly  paid, — ^he  cannot  make  two 
words  about  his  Images.  The  Wax-bust  of  Necker,  the  Wax-bust 
of  lyOrl^ans,  helpers  of  France :  these,  covered  with  crape,  as  in 
funeral  procession,  or  after  the  manner  of  suppliants  appealing  to 
Heaven,  to  Earth,  and  Tartarus  itself,  a  mixed  multitude  bears 
v^  off.  For  a  sign !  As  indeed  man,  with  his  singular  imaginative 
fitculties,  can  do  little  or  nothing  without  signs :  thus  Turks  look 
to  their  Prophet's  Banner ;  also  Osier  Marmikins  have  been  burnt, 
and  Necker's  Portrait  has  erewhile  figured,  aloft  on  its  perch. 

In  this  manner  march  they,  a  mixed,  continually  increasing 
multitude;  armed  with  axes,  staves  and  miscellanea;  grim, 
many-sounding,  through  the  streets.  Be  all  Theatres  shut ;  let 
all  dancing,  on  planked  floor,  or  on  the  nMural  greensward,  cease  ! 
Instead  of  a  Christian  Sabbath,  and  feast  oi  gmnguette  tabernacles, 
it  shall  be  a  Sorcerer  s  Sabbath ;  and  Paris,  gone  rabid,  dance, — 
with  the  Fiend  for  piper ! 

However,  Besenval,  with  horse  and  foot,  is  in  the  Place  Louis 
Quinze.  Mortals  promenading  hcHnewards,  in  the  fall  of  the  day, 
saunter  by,  from  Chaillot  or  Passy,  from  flirtation  and  a  little  thin 
wine ;  with  sadder  step  than  usuaL  Will  the  Bust-Procession  pass 
that  way  ?  Behold  it ;  behold  also  Prince  Lambesc  dash  forth  on 
it,  with  his  Royal- AUemands !  Shots  £dl,  and  sabre-strokes ;  Busts 
are  hewed  asunder ;  and,  alas,  also  heads  of  men.  A  sabred  Pro- 
cession has  nothing  for  it  but  to  explode,  along  what  streets,  alleys, 
Tuileries  Avenues  it  finds ;  and  disappear.  One  unarmed  man  lies 
hewed  down ;  a  Garde  Fran^aise  by  his  uniform :  bear  him  (or  bear 
even  the  report  of  him)  dead  and  gory  to  his  Barracks ; — where 
he  has  comrades  still  idive !  ^ 

nothing  could  restrain  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  the  sacking  of  the  gunsmiths' 
shops  began.  By  9.30  p.m.  the  Palais-Royal  was  full  of  armed  men  and  the 
streets  were  full  of  a  mixed  multitude  all  night.  No  cockades  were  seen  by  Rigby 
till  13th,  and  then  only  green  ones  (pp.  46-7).] 

^[Lambesc's  charge  was  at  about  7  p.m.  Rigby  sa3rs  that  he  failed  owing  to 
mistaking  his  way  to  the  Palais-Royal  (49-51),  but  it  is  far '  more  likely  that 
Lambesc  thought  enough  terror  had  been  inspired  and  was  averse  to  bloodshed. 
Qesenval  we  know  had  strict  orders  from  Versailles  to  avoid  bloodshed.] 
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But  why  not  now,  victorious  Lambesc,  charge  through  that 
Tuileries  Garden  itself,  where  the  fugitives  are  vanishing  ?  Not 
show  the  Sunday  promenaders  ^  too  how  steel  glitters,  besprent 
with  blood ;  that  it  be  told  of,  and  men's  ears  tingle  ? — Tingle, 
alas,  they  did ;  but  the  wrong  way.  Victorious  Lambesc,  in  this 
his  second  or  Tuileries  charge,  succeeds  but  in  overturning  (call  it 
not  slashing,  for  he  struck  with  the  flat  of  his  sword)  one  man,  a 
poor  old  schoolmaster,  most  pacifically  tottering  there;  and  is 
driven  out,  by  barricade  of  chairs,  by  flights  of  'bottles  and 
glasses,'  by  execrations  in  bass-voice  and  treble.  Most  delicate 
is  the  mob-queller's  vocation ;  wherein  Too-much  may  be  as  bad 
as  Not-enough.  For  each  of  these  bass-voices,  and  more  each 
treble  voice,  borne  to  all  parts  of  the  City,  rings  now  nothing 
but  distracted  indignation ;  will  ring  all  night.  The  cry.  To 
arms,  roars  tenfold ;  steeples  with  their  metal  storm- voice  boom 
out^  as  the  sun  sinks ;  armorers'  shops  are  broken  open,  plundered ; 
the  streets  are  a  living  foam-sea,  chafed  by  all  the  winds. 

Such  issue  came  of  Lambesc's  charge  on  the  Tuileries  Garden : 
no  striking  of  salutary  terror  into  Chaillot  promenaders ;  a  strik- 
ing into  broad  wakefulness  of  Frenzy  and  the  three  Furies, — 
which  otherwise  were  not  asleep!  For  they  lie  always,  those 
subterranean  Eumenides  (fabulous  and  yet  so  true),  in  the  dullest 
existence  of  man; — and  can  dance,  brandishing  their  dusky 
.^  torches,  shaking  their  serpent-hair.  Lambesc  with  Royal- Alle- 
mand  may  ride  to  his  barracks,  with  curses  for  his  marching- 
music  ;  then  ride  back  again,  like  one  troubled  in  mind :  vengeful 
Gardes  Fran9aises,  sacreiug,  with  knit  brows,  start  out  on  him, 
from  their  barracks  in  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin ;  pour  a  volley  into 
him  (killing  and  wounding);  which  he  must  not  answer,  but 
ride  on.^ 

Counsel  dwells  not  under  the  plumed  hat     If  the  Eumenides 

ijlt  was  no  longer  "the  thing"  to  walk  much  in  the  Tuileries  Garden— the 

Eassion  for  driving  had  killed  the  earlier  custom  of  the  rich  Parisians :  but  the 
»sser  Bourgeoisie  thronged  the  Garden  on  Sundays ;  there  were  chairs  let  out  for 
seats,  as  in  Hyde  Park  at  the  present  day.    {^See  M.  Tourneux,  Les  Promenades  k, 
la  mode  (Paris,  1888),  L-xv.)] 
»  Weber,  ii  73-91. 
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awaken,  and  Broglie  has  given  no  orders,  what  can  a  Besenval 
do  ?  When  the  Gardes  Fran9aises,  with  Palais- Royal  volunteers, 
roll  down,  greedy  of  more  vengeance,  to  the  Place  Louis  Quinze  '^ 
itself,  they  find  neither  Besenval,  Lambesc,  Royal-Allemand,  nor 
any  soldier  now  there.  Gone  is  military  order.  On  the  fer  ' 
Eastern  Boulevard,  of  Saint- Antoine,  the  Chasseurs  Normandie 
arrive,  dusty,  thirsty,  after  a  hard  day's  ride;  but  can  find  no 
billet-master,  see  no  course  in  this  City  of  confusions ;  cannot 
get  to  Besenval,  cannot  so  much  as  discover  where  he  is :  Nor- 
mandie must  even  bivouack  there,  in  its  dust  and  thirst, — unless 
some  patriot  will  treat  it  to  a  cup  of  liquor,  with  advices. 

Raging  multitudes  surround  the  Hdtel-de- Ville,  crying :  Arms ! 
Orders !  The  Six-and-twenty  Town-Councillors,  with  their  long 
gowns,  have  ducked  under  (into  the  raging  chaos) ; — shall  never 
emerge  more.  Besenval  is  painAilly  wriggling  himself  out,  to 
the  Champ-de-Mars ;  he  must  sit  there  'in  the  cruellest  un- 
certainty : '  courier  after  courier  may  dash  off  for  Versailles ;  but 
will  bring  back  no  answer,  can  hardly  bring  himself  back.  For 
the  roads  are  all  blocked  with  batteries  and  pickets,  with  floods 
of  carriages  arrested  for  examination:  such  was  Broglie's  one 
sole  order ;  the  GEil-de-Boeuf,  hearing  in  the  distance  such  mad 
din,  which  sounded  almost  like  invasion,  will  before  all  things 
keep  its  own  head  whole.  A  new  Ministry,  with,  as  it  were,  but 
one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  cannot  take  leaps.  Mad  Paris  is  aban- 
doned altogether  to  itself. 

What  a  Paris,  when  the  darkness  fell !  A  European  metropo- 
litan City  hurled  suddenly  forth  firom  its  old  combinations  and 
arrangements ;  to  crash  tumultuously  together,  seeking  new. 
Use  and  wont  will  now  no  longer  direct  any  man;  each  man, 
with  what  of  originality  he  has,  must  begin  thinking ;  or  follow- 
ing those  that  think.  Seven  hundred  thousand  individuals,  on 
the  sudden,  find  all  their  old  paths,  old  wa3rs  of  acting  and 
deciding,  vanish  from  under  their  feet.  And  so  there  go  they, 
with  clangoiur  and  terror,  they  know  not  as  yet  whether  running 
swimming  or  flying, — headlong  into  the  New  Era.    With  clangour 
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and  terror:  from  above,  Broglie  the  war-god  impends,  preter- 
natural, with  his  redhot  cannon-balls ;  and  from  below  a  preter- 
natural Brigand- world  menaces  with  dirk  and  firebrand :  madness 
rules  the  hour. 

Happily,  in  place  of  the  submerged  Twenty-six,  the  Electoral 
Club  is  gathering;  has  declared  itself  a  'Provisional  Municip- 
ality/ ^  On  the  morrow,  it  will  get  Provost  Flesselles,  with  an 
ifichevin  or  two,  to  give  help  in  many  things.  For  the  present 
it  decrees  one  most  essential  thing :  that  forthwith  a  *  Parisian 
Militia'  shall  be  enrolled.  Depart,  ye  heads  of  Districts,  to 
labour  in  this  great  work ;  while  we  here,  in  Permanent  Com- 
mittee, sit  alert.  Let  fencible  men,  each  party  in  its  own  range 
of  streets,  keep  watch  and  ward,  all  night.  Let  Paris  court  a 
little  fever-sleep;  confused  by  such  fever-dreams,  of  'violent 
motions  at  the  Palais  Royal ;  '^-or  from  time  to  time  start  awake,^ 
and  look  out,  palpitating,  in  its  nightcap,  at  the  clash  of  dis- 
cordant mutually-unintelligible  Patrols ;  on  the  gleam  of  distant 
Barriers,*  going  up  ail-too  ruddy  towards  the  vault  of  Night.* 

CHAPTER  V 

GIVE  US  ARMS 

On  Monday^  the  huge  City^as^awokejjootjbo  its^w^  in- 

d[u8try :  to  what  a.difTerenjLgaeX  ,The  working  man  has  become 


i(^^^- 


^  _  he  night  of  the  lath — 13th,  althovigh  the  streets  were  full  of  people,  was 
undisturbed  by  musketry ;  Lord  Auckland  expressly  says  (Correspondence  (London, 
i860 — 2),  ii.  331)  "  not  a  gun,  not  a  noise  heard." 

The  Electors  met  at  6  a.m.  on  13th :  Flesselles  had  to  come  and  preside  against 
his  will,  and  a  permanent  Committee  was  formed  to  organise  the  Garde-Bmirgeoise 
{vid,  note  supr.^  p.  216).  The  Due  d'Aumont  was  the  first  person  named  for  the 
command,  with  M.  de  La  Salle  as  second.  The  Duke  refused,  so  La  Salle  took  his 
place  (on  14th).;  It  was  not  till  15th  that  Moreau  de  Saint-M6ry  proposed  Lafayette, 
who  took  over  the  command  on  16th.  The  lowest  canaille,  many  of  them  very 
drunk,  howled  round  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  all  day,  while  powder  and  arms  were 
brought  in  from  all  parts.    The  Assembly  adjourned  at  8  p.m.  (wW.  note  infr.^ 

P«  23S)«3 

'[The  new  **  Barriers  **  of  Paris,  19  in  all  (high  iron  grilles  with  guard  houses 
attached),  were  begun  in  Calonne's  mmistry  and  were  not  auite  completed  in  1787, 
when  the  work  on  them  was  stopped.  Their  object  was  tne  taking  of  the  octroi, 
and  the  burning  of  them  on  July  13th  was  in  consequence  of  the  hatred  felt  to  this 
tax.] 

*  Deux  Amis,  i,  367-306, 
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a  fightJDg^mffljJhas  one  waiit  only ;  that  of  afms.  The  industry 
of  all  ^^to^  has.  pauaed.;^>fixcept  ir'bc  IM  smifeh  s^-^ercely 
hiGnnifiiing  pikes j^Sd,  in  a  fiSnt  depree^  tne  hatchener  s^  cook- 
ing  offhand  victu^J2-&C,.j6(?Mcfe  .y(l^JS!^ours.  Women  too  are 
sewing  cockades  ; — not  now  of  green,  which  being  D'Artois 
colour^  the  H6tel-de-Ville  has  had  to  interfere  in  it ;  but  of  red 
and  blue,  our  old  Paris  colours :  these,  once  based  on  a  ground 
of  constitutional  tvhite,^  are  the  &med  Tricolor, — ^which  (if  Pro- 
phecy err  not)  '  will  go  round  the  world.* 

All  shops,  unless  it  be  the  Bakers'  and  Vintners', ,Are  shut: 
Paris  is  in  the  streets ; — rushing,  foaming  like  some  Venice  wine- 
glass into  which  you  had  dropped  poison.  The  tocsin,  by  order, 
is  pealing  madly  from  all  steeples.  Arms,  ye  Elector  Municipals ; 
thou  Flesselles  with  thy  !^chevins,  give  us  arms!  Flesselles 
gives  wnat  he  can :  fallacious,  perhaps  insidious  promises  of  arms 
from  Charleville ;  order  to  seek  arms  hefre,  order  to  seek  them 
there.  The  new  Municipals  give  what  they  can ;  some  three 
hundred  and  sixty  indifferent  firelocks,  the  equipment  of  the 
City- Watch :  '  a  mun  in  wooden  shoes,  and  without  coat,  directly 
'clutches  one  of  thejn,  and-  mounts  guard.'  Also  ,as  hinted,  an 
order  to  all  Smiths  to  make  pikes  with  their  whole  souL 

Heads  of  Districts  are  in  fervent  consultation ;  subordinate 
Patriotism  roams  distracted,  ravenous  for  arms.  Hitherto  at  the 
Hdtel-de-Ville  was  only  such  modicum  of  indifferent  firelocks  as 
we  have  seen.  At  the  so-called  Arsenal,  there  lies  nothing  but 
rust,  rubbish  and  saltpetre, — overlooked  too  by  the  guns  of  the 
Bastille.  His  Majesty's  Repository,  what  they  call  Garde- Meuble,^ 
is  forced  and  ransacked:  tapestries  enough,  and  gauderies ;  but 
of  serviceable  fighting-gear  small  stock !  Two  silver-mounted 
cannons  there  are ;  an  ancient  gift  from  his  Majesty  of  Siam  to 
Louis   Fourteenth:    gilt   sword  of  the   Good   Henri;    antique 

^[Why  •constitutional?*  say  rather  *  legitimist*  white.  The  old  colours  of 
Paris  dated  to  ^tienne  Marcel's  insurrection  in  1356.  It  was  when  the  King  on 
July  15th  added  the  blue  and  red  to  his  own  white  cockade  that  the  tricolour  was 
formed.    It  only  became  universal  by  very  slow  degrees.] 

"[The  Garde  Meuble  where  the  crown  jewels,  etc.,  were  kept  {vid,  infr.,  ii.  316).] 
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Chivalry  arms  and  annour.  These,  and  such  as  these,  a  neces- 
sitous Patriotism  snatches  greedily,  for  want  of  better.  The 
Siamese  cannons  go  trundUng,  on  an  errand  they  were  not 
meant  for«  Among  the  indifferent  firelocks  are  seen  toumay- 
lances ;  the  princely  helm  and  hauberk  glittering  amid  ill-hatted 
heads, — as  in  a  time  when  all  times  and  their  possessions  are 
suddenly  sent  jumbhng ! 

At  the  Maison  tie  Saint'Lqzare,^  Lazar-House  once,  now  a 
Correction-House  with  Priests,  there  was  no  trace  of  arms ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  com,  plainly  to  a  culpable  extent.  Out  with 
it,  to  market;  in  this  scarcity  of  grains! — Heavens,  will  'fifty- 
two  carts,'  in  long  row,  hardly  carry  it  to  the  Halle  aux  BUs  f 
Well  truly,  ye  reverend  Fathers,  was  your  pantry  filled ;  fat  are 
your  larders ;  over-generous  your  wine-bins,  ye  plotting  exaspera- 
tors  of  the  Poor ;  traitorous  forestallers  of  bread ! 

Vain  is  protesting,  entreaty  on  bare  knees :  the  House  of 
Saint- Lazarus  has  that  in  it  which  comes  not  out  by  protesting. 
Behold,  how,  from  every  window,  it  vomits:  mere  torrents  of 
furniture,  of  bellowing  and  hurlyburly ; — the  cellars  also  leaking 
wine.  Till,  as  was  natural,  smoke  rose, — ^kindled,  some  say,  by 
the  desperate  Saint-Lazaristes  themselves,  desperate  of  other 
riddance;  and  the  Establishment  vanished  from  this  world  in 
fiame.  Remark  nevertheless  that  'a  thief  (set  on  or  not  by 
Aristocrats),  being  detected  there,  is  'instantly  hanged.' 

Look  also  at  the  Chitelet  Prison.  The  Debtors'  Prison  of  La 
Force  is  broken  from  without ;  and  they  that  sat  in  bondage  to 
Aristocrats  go  free :  hearing  of  which  the  Felons  at  the  Ch4telet 
do  likewise  '  dig  up  their  pavements,'  and  stand  on  .the  offensive ; 
with  the  b^st  prospects, — had  not  Patriotism,  passing  that  way, 
'fired  a  volley'  into  the  Feloi^- world ;  and  crushed  it  down 
again  under  hatches.     Patriotism  consorts  not  with  thieving  and 

^[The  Leper  hospital,  founded  in  connection  with  the  order  of  Lazaristes  early 
Id  x/th  century,  was  still  a  hospital  ajs  well  as  a  prison :  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
was  present,  writes  to  John  Jay  on  July  19th,  confirming  the  story  that  the  mob 
stole  nothing  at  Saint-Lazare.  [See  Ainerican  Diplomatic  Corresp.  2nd  series,  J  effer- 
son's  letters  (New  York,  1854),  ii.  309.)  But  pillaging  did  go  on  all  12th  and  13th 
and  X4th,  e,g. ,  the  Hdtel  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  was  sacked,  the  debtors  of  La 
Force  were  Uberated,  innumerable  wineshops  were  broken  open.] 
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felony :  surely  also  Punishment^  this  day,  hitches  (if  she  still 
hitch)  after  Crime^  with  frightful  shoes-of-swiftness !  'Some 
score  or  two '  of  wretched  persons,  found  prostrate  with  drink  in 
the  cellars  of  that  Saint-Lazare,  are  indignantly  haled  to  prison; 
.the  Jailor  has  nQ.rooQi;  whereupon,  other  place  of  security  not 
suggesting  itself,  it.  is  written,  '  on  lespendit,  they  hanged  tbenk'  ^ 
Brief  is  the  word ;  not  without  significance,  be  it  true  or  untrue ! 

In  such  circumstances,  the  Aristocrat,  the  unpatriotic  rich  man 
is  packing  up  for  departure.  But  he  shall  not  get  departed.  A 
wooden-shod  force  has  seized  all  Barriers,  burnt  or  not :  all  that 
enters,  all  that  seeks  to  issue,  is  stopped  there,  and  dragged  to 
the  H6tel-de-Ville :  coaches,  tumbrils,  plate,  furniture,  'many 
meal-sacks,'  in  time  even  '  flocks  and  herds '  encumber  the  Place 
de  Gr^ve.^ 

I  And  so  it  roars,  and  rages,  and  brays ;  drums  beatings  steeples 
pealing ;  criers  rushing  with  hand-bells :  "  Oyez,  oyez.  All  men 
to  their  Districts  to  be  enrolled ! "  The  Districts  have  met  in 
gardens,  open  squares;  are  getting  marshalled  into  volunteer 
troops.  No  redhot  ball  has  yet  fallen  from  Besenval's  Camp ;  on 
the  contrary.  Deserters  with  their  arms  are  continually  dropping 
in :  nay  now,  joy  of  joys,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  Garde* 
Fran9aises,  being  ordered  to  Saint-Denis,  and  flatly  declining, 
have  come  over  in  a  body!  It  is  a  fact  worth  many.  Three 
thousand  six  hundred  of  the  best  fighting  men,  with  complete 
accoutrement ;  with  cannoneers  even,  and  cannon !  Their  officers 
are  left  standing  alone ;  could  not  so  much  as  succeed  in '  spiking 
the  guns.'  The  very  Swiss,  it  may  now  be  hoped.  Chateau- Vieux 
and  the  others,  will  have  doubts  about  fighting. 

Our  Parisian  Militia,  which  some  think  it  were  better  to 
name  National  Guard, — is  prospering  as  heart  could  wish.  It 
promised  to  be  forty-eight  thousand;  but  will  in  few  hours 
double  and  quadruple  that  number :  invincible,  if  we  had  only 
arms! 

^  Histoire  Parlementaire,  ii.  96* 

^  Dusaulx,  L'CEuvre  des  Sept.  Jours,  279. 
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But  see,  the  promised  Charleville  Boxes,  marked  Artillerie  f 
Here  then  are  arms  enough  ? — Conceive  the  blank  face  of  Patriot- 
ism, when  it  found  them  filled  with  rags,  foul  linen,  candle-ends, 
and  bits  of  wood  ?  Provost  of  the  Merchants,  how  is  this  ? 
Neither  at  the  Chartreux  Convent,  whither  we  were  sent  with 
signed  order,  is  there  or  ever  was  there  any  weapon  of  war.  Nay 
here,  in  this  Seine  Boat,  safe  under  tarpaulings  (had  not  the 
nose  of  Patriotism  been  of  the  finest),  are  '  five  thousand- weight 
of  gunpowder ; '  not  coming  in,  but  surreptitiously  going  out ! 
What  meanest  thou,  Flesselles  ?  ^  'Tis  a  ticklish  game,  that  of 
'amusing'  us.  Cat  plays  with  captive  mouse:  but  mouse  with 
enraged  cat,  with  enraged  National  Tiger  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  fester,  O  ye  black-aproned  Smiths,  smite; 
with  strong  arm  and  willing  heart.  This  man  and  that,  all  stroke 
from  head  to  heel,  shall  thunder  alternating,  and  ply  the  great 
forge-hammer,  till  stithy  reel  and  ring  again ;  while  ever  and 
anon,  overhead,  booms  the  alarm-cannon, — for  the  City  has  now 
got  gunpowder.  Pikes  are  fabricated ;  fifty  thousand  of  them, 
in  six-and- thirty  houra :  judge  whether  the  Black-agfjgggygj^  j^ 
been  idle.  Dig  trenches,  unpavetfie  streets,  ye  others,  assiduous, 
man  and  maid ;  cram  the  earth  in  barrel-barricades,  at  each  of 
them  a  volunteer  sentry;  pile  the  whinstones  in  window-sills 
and  upper  rooms.  Have  scalding  pitch,  at  least  boiling  water 
ready,  ye  weak  old  women,  to  pour  it  and  dash  it  on  Royal- 
Allemand,  with  your  old  skinny  arms :  your  shrill  curses  along 
with  it  will  not  be  wanting  ! — Patrols  of  the  newborn  National 
Guard,  bearing  torches,  scour  the  streets,  all  that  night ;  which 
otherwise  are  vacant,  yet  illuminated  in  every  window  by  order. 
Strange-looking ;  like  some  naphtha-lighted  City  of  the  Dead, 
with  here  and  there  a  flight  of  perturbed  Ghosts. 

O  poor  mortals,  how  ye  make  this  Earth  bitter  for  each  other ; 
this  fearful  and  wonderful  Life  fearful  and  horrible ;  and  Satan 
has  his  place  in  all  hearts !  Such  agonies  and  ragings  and  wail- 
ings  ye  have,  and  have  had,  in  all  times  : — ^to  be  buried  all,  in  so 
deep  silence  ;  and  the  salt  sea  is  not  swoln  with  your  tears. 
^[yid,  note  in/r.,  p.  235.] 
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Great  meanwhile  is  the  moment,  when  tidings  of  Freedom 
reach  us  ;  when  the  long-enthralled  soul,  from  amid  its  chains 
and  squalid  stagnancy,  arises,  were  it  still  only  in  blindness  and 
|)ewilderment,  and  swears  by  Him  that  made  it,  that  it  will  be 
free  !  Free  ?  Understand  that  well,  it  is  the  deep  commandment, 
dimmer  or  clearer,  of  our  whole  being,  to  he  free.  Freedom  is  the 
one  purport,  wisely  aimed  at,  or  unwisely,  of  all  man's  struggles, 
toilings  and  sufferings,  in  this  Earth.  Yes,  supreme  is  such  a 
moment  (if  thou  have  known  it) :  first  vision  as  of  a  flame-girt 
Sinai,  in  this  our  waste  Pilgrimage, — which  thenceforth  wants 
not  its  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  pillar  of  fire  by  night !  Some- 
thing it  is  even, — nay,  something  considerable,  when  the  chains 
have  grown  corrosive,  poisonous, — ^to  be  free  *  from  oppression  by 
our  fellow-man.'  Forward,  ye  maddened  sons  of  France  ;  be  it 
towards  this  destiny  or  towards  that !  Around  you  is  but  star- 
vation, falsehood,  corruption  and  the  cl^m  of  death.  Where  ye 
are  is  no  abiding. 


Imagination  may,  imperfectly,  figure  how  Commandant  Besen- 
val,  in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  has  worn  out  these  sorrowful  hours. 
Insurrection  raging  all  round ;  his  men  melting  away  I  From 
Versailles,  to  the  most  pressing  messages,  comes  no  answer ;  or 
once  only  some  vague  word  of  answer  which  is  worse  than  none. 
A  Council  of  Officers  can  decide  merely  that  there  is  no  decision ; 
Colonels  inform  him,  *  weeping,'  that  they  do  not  think  their  men 
will  fight.  Cruel  uncertainty  iisj  here  :  war-god  Broglie  sits  yonder, 
inaccessible  in  his  Ol3n[npus ;  does  not  descend  terror-clad,  does 
not  produce  his  whiff  of  grape-shot ;  sends  no  orders. 

Truly,  in  the  Chdteau  of  Versailles  all  seems  mystery :  in  the 
Town  of  Versailles,  were  we  there,  all  is  rumour,  alarm  and  indig- 
nation. An  august  National  Assembly  sits,  to  appearance, 
menaced  with  death ;  endeavouring  to  defy  death.  It  has  r^dvgi^ 
'  that  Necker  carries  with  him  the  regrets  of  the  Nation.  It  has 
sent  solemn  Deputation  over  tir  LfteTJKIteauT^ with  entreaty  to 
have  these  troops  withdrawn.  In  vain:  his  Majesty,  with  a 
singular  composiure,  invites  us  to  be  busy  rather  with  our  own 
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duty,  making  the  constitution!  Foreign  Pandours,  and  such 
like,  gic}  pricking  and  prancing,  with  a  swashbuckler  air;  with 
an  eye  too  probably  to  the  Salle  des  Menus, — were  it  not  for  tie 
'  grim-looking  countenances '  that  crowd  all  avenues  there.^  B^ 
firm,  ye  National  Senators ;  the  cjmosure  of  a  firm,  grim-looking 
people  1 

The  august  National  Senators  determine  that  there  shall,  at 
least,  be  Permanent  Session  till  this  thing  end.  Wherein  how- 
ever, consider  that  worthy  Lefranc  de  Pompignan,  our  new 
President  ^  whom  we  have  named  Bailly's  successor,  is  an  old  man, 
wearied  with  many  things.  He  is  the  Brother  of  that  Pompignan 
who  meditated  lamentably  on  the  Book  of  Lamentations  :  ^ 

Saven-vous  pourguoi  Jirimie 
Se  lamentait  toute  saviet 
Cest  quilfrivoyait 
Que  Pompignan  le  traduirait  / 

Poor  Bishop  Pompignan  withdraws;  having  got  Lafiiyette  for 
helper  or  substitute:  this  latter,  as  nocturnal  Vice-President, 
with  a  thin  house  in  disconsolate  humour,  sits  sleepless,  with 
lights  unsnufied; — waiting  what  the  hours  will  bring. 

So  at  Versailles.  But  at  Paris,  agitated  Besenval,  before 
retiring  for  the  night,  has  stept  over  to  old  M.  de  Sombreuil,  of 
the  li6tel  des  Invalides  hard  by.*  M.  de  Sombreuil  has,  what  is 
a  great  secret,  some  eight-and-twenty  thousand  stand  of  muskets 
deposited  in  his  cellars  there ;  but  no  trust  in  the  temper  of  his 
Invalides.  This  day,  for  example,  he  sent  twenty  of  the  fellows 
down  to  unscrew  those  muskets ;  lest  Sedition  might  snatch  at 
them ;  but  scarcely,  in  six  hours,  had  the  twenty  unscrewed  twenty 

1  See  Lameth  [I  54] ;  Ferriferes  [L  130],  etc. 

*[The  Presidency  of  the  Assembly  changed  every  fortnight] 

•[Lefranc  de  Pompignan.  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  was  deputy  for  the  Clergy  of 
Dauphin^,  became  Ministre  de  la  Feuille  des  binifices  (i,e,,  Clerical  patronage 
secretary)  in  the  autumn  of  1789,  died  in  1790.  His  brother  the  Marquis,  here 
referred  to,  as  well  as  himself  wrote  much  against  the  Philosophes.  Carlyle's 
version  of  Voltaire's  epigram  does  not  agree  with  that  in  Po^es  Mdl^es,  No.  217, 
(CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  edn.  1877,  x.  560),  but  there  are  several  versions  of  it] 

*[The  /;tt/a/ii^j(' Chelsea  Hospital'),  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1670,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  near  the  Champ  de  Mars,  had  in  1789  a  revenue  of  1,700,000 
fr.  No  *  defence '  of  it  at  this  or  any  other  time  was  possible,  as  it  was  not  in  the 
least  a  fortress,  but  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  arms  stored  there.] 
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gun-locks^  or  dogsheads  (chiens)  of  locks, — each  Invalide  his 
dogshead!  If  ordered  .to  fire,  they  would,  he  imagines,  turn 
their  cannon  against  himsel£ 

Unfortunate  old  military  gentleman,  it  is  your  hour,  not  of 
glory !  Old  Marquis  de  Launay  too,  of  the  Bastille,  has  pulled 
up  his  drawbridges  long  since,  'and  retired  into  his  interior;' 
with  sentries  walking  on  his  battlements,  under  the  midnight 
sky,  aloft  over  the  glare  of  illuminated  Paris ; — whom  a  National 
Patrol,  passing  that  way,  takes  the  Hberty  of  firing  at :  *  seven 
shots  towards  twelve  at  night,'  which  do  not  take  effect.^  This 
was  the  13th  day  of  July  1789 ;  a  worse  day,  many  said,  than  the 
last  Idth  was,  when  only  hail  fell  out  of  Heaven,  not  madness 
rose  out  of  Tophet,  ruining  worse  than  crops ! 

In  these  same  days,  as  Chronology  will  teach  us,  hot  old 
Marquis  Mirabeau  lies  stricken  down,  at  Argenteuil, — not  within 
sound  of  these  alarm-guns  ;  for  he  properly  is  not  there,  and  only 
the  body  of  him  now  lies,  deaf  and  cold  forever.  It  was  on 
Saturday  night  that  he,  drawing  his  last  life-breaths,  gave  up 
the  ghost  there ; — leaving  a  world,  which  would  never  go  to  his 
mind,  now  broken  out,  seemingly,  into  deliration,  and  the  adbuie 
g&n^rale.  What  is  it  to  him,  departing  else-whither,  on  his  long 
journey  ?  The  old  Chateau  Mirabeau  stands  silent,  far  off,  on  its 
scarped  rock,  in  that  'gorge  of  two  windy  valleys;'  the  pale- 
&ding  spectre  now  of  a  Chateau :  this  huge  World-riot,  and 
France,  and  the  World  itself,  fades  also,  like  a  shadow  on  the 
great  still  mhror-sea ;  and  all  shall  be  as  God  wills. 

Young  Mirabeau,  sad  of  heart,  for  he  loved  this  crabbed  brave 
old  Father ;  sad  of  heart,  and  occupied  with  sad  cares, — is  with- 
drawn from  Public  History.  The  great  crisis  transacts  itself 
without  him.2 

1  Deux  Amis  de  la  Libert^,  i.  312. 

*  Fils  Adoptif,  Mirabeau,  vl  i.  [Mirabeau  was  away  from  Versailles  on  12th 
and  i3tb  at  Argenteuil ;  he  returned  on  night  of  14th,  and  demanded  afresh  the 
withdrawal  of  3ie  troops,  and  on  i6th  moved  the  dismissal  of  the  new  Ministry. 
The  "  great  crisis"  did  not  "  transact  itself  without  him,"  except  in  so  far  as  it 
transacted  itself  entirely  without  the  Assembly  also.  Taine  and  Lom^nie  have 
pointed  out  that  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  was  but  an  incident  in  the  complete  upset  of  the 
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CHAPTER  VI 

But,  to  th^  living  and  the  struggling,  ^  new.  Fourteenth  morning 
dawns.  Under  all  ropfe  of  this  distracted  City  is. the  nodus  of  a 
drama,  not  untvagical,  crowding  towards  sdLution.  The  bustlings 
and  preparings,  the  tremors  and  menaces;  the  tears  that  fell 
from  old  eyes !  This  day,  my  sons,  ye  shall  quit  you  like  men. 
By  the  memory  of  your  fathers'  wrongs,  by  the  hope  of  your 
children's  rights  I  T3rranny  impends  in  red  wrath :  help  for  you 
is  none,  if  not  in  your  own  right  hands.  This  day  ye  must  do  or 
die. 

From  earliest  li^ht.  a  sleepless  Permanent  Committee  has  heard 
the  old  cry,^  now  w^axin^^  almost  h'antic,  mutinous ;  Arms !  Arms ! 
riuvuyt  I'lesselles,  or  what  toiit^^ere  im  ftUiOUg  yuu,  UiUy 
think  of  those  Charleville  Boxes.  A  hundred-and-fifty-thousand 
of  us ;  and  but  the  third  man  furnished  with  so  much  as  a  pike ! 
Arms  are  the  one  thing  needful :  with  arms  we  are  an  unconquer- 
able man-defying  National  Guard ;  without  arms,  a  rabble  to  be 
whiffed  with  grapeshot.^ 

whole  French  administration,  first  in  Paris  and  then  in  the  provinces.  Everywhere 
new  Municipalities  were  elected  by  mere  mobs.  Mirabeau  supported,  on  July  23rd, 
the.  recent  action  of  the  Electors  of  Paris,  and  demanded  that  they  should  forthwith 
be  allowed  to  create  a  legal  Municipality.  Bailly  frequently  points  out  how  Mira- 
beau sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Parisian  democrats  {e.^. ,  ii.  154) ;  he 
had  a  domicile  in  Paris  (in  the  district  of  the  Oratoire)^  and  largely  managed  the 
electoral  body  of  that  district    (See  Lom^nie,  iv.  358,  sqq.)] 

^  [The  action  of  the  respectable  classes  had  been  swift  on  13th.  Arms  were 
being  brought  in  and  distributed  all  that  day  [vid,  note  supr.,  p.  227).  Rigby  says 
that,  by  that  night,  few  of  the  persons  who  had  arms  the  night  before  were  to  be 
seen,  but  only  self-organised  patrols  of  the  better  citizens.  Some  few  of  the  mobs- 
men had  refi^sed  to  give  up  their  arms  and  had  done  a  little  plundering.  Placards 
were  posted  everywhere  saying  there  was  plenty  of  bread  and  quite  enough  persons 
armed  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  There  was  continual  noise  of  firing  going  on  on 
14th,  but  this  was  from  citizens  exercising  in  the  use  of  the  musket.  The  additional 
noise  made  by  the  attack  on  the  Bastille  was  so  little  distinguished  from  this  that 
the  attack  was  probably  over  before  it  was  known  to  many  Parisians.  (Rigby, 
58  sqq,)  The  electors  again  met  at  6  A.M.  on  14th.  As  for  FlesseUes'  "  treason," 
he  seems  to  have  acted  perfectly  rightly,  directing  all  his  efforts  to  gaining  time, 
until  not  only  Besenval's  troops  but  the  regiments  lying  between  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles should  be  ordered  to  clear  the  streets ;  which  could  have  been  done  with 
httle  bloodshed  (and  without  necessarily  overthrowing  the  Garde-Bourgeaise)^  any 
time  before  the  morning  of  14th.  After  that,  it  could  have  been  done,  but  at 
greater  cost  of  life.] 

*[M.  Taine  has  well  pointed  out,  in  his  chapter  on  "  Spontaneous  Anarchy," 
that  the  insurrection  of  July  X4th  was  only  the  most  serious  of  some  30  outbreaks 
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Happily  thie  word  has-  arisen,  for  no  secret  can  be  kept,^— that 
there  lie  muskets  at  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  Thither  will  we: 
King's  Procureur  M.  l^thys  de  Corny,  and  whatsoever  of  authority 
a  Permanent  Committee  can  lend,  shall  go  with  us.  Besenval's 
Camp  is  there ;  periiaps  he  will  not  fire  on  us ;  if  he  kill  us,  we 
shall  but  die. 

Alas^  po9r  Besenval.  with  his,  troops  mej^^ny  away  in  that 
manner^  has  not  the  smallest  humour  to  fire!  At  five  o'clock 
this  mornings  asjhgjaj  dimming,  obHyio>u8  in  the  Ecole  MUHaire, 
a  'figure'  stood  suddenly  at  his  bedside ;  ' with  fiice  rather 
handsome ;  eyes  inflamed,  speech  rapid  and  curt,  air  auciaciousT 
such  a  figure  drew  Priam's  curtains !  The  message  ana  monition 
of  the  figure  was,  that  resistance  would  be  hopeless ;  that  if  blood 
flowed,  wo  to.  him  who  shed  it.  Thus  spoke  the  figure :  and 
vanished.  'Withal  there  was  a  kind  of  eloquence  that  struck 
one.'  Besenval  admits  that  h^  should  have  arrested  him,  but 
did  not.^  Who  this  figure  with  inflamed  eyes,  with  speech  rapid 
and  curt,  might  be  ?  Besenval  knows,  but  mentions  not.  Camilla 
Desmoulins?  P3rthagorean  Marquis  Valadi,  inflamed  with  'violent 
motions  all  night  at  the  Palais  Royal  ? '  Fame  names  him, '  Young 
M.  Meillar ; '  ^  then  shuts  her  lips  about  him  forever. 
( In  any  case,  behold  about  nine  in.  the  morning,  our  National 
Volunteers  rolling  in  long  wide  flood,  south-westward  to  the  H6tel 
des  Invalides;  in  search  of  the  one  thing  need£uL^  King's  Pro- 
cureur M.  !]^thys  de  Corny  and  officials  are  there ;  the  Cur6  of 
Saint-Etienne  du  Mont  marches  unpacific,  at  the  head  of  his 
militant  Parish ;  the  Clerks  of  the  Basoche  in  red  coats  we  see 
marching,  now  Volunteers  of  the  Basodie ;  the  Volunteers  of  the 
Palais  Royal : — National  Volunteers,  numerable  by  teps  of  thou- 
sands ;   of  one  h^rt  and  mind.     The  King's  muskets  are  the 

since  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  large  bands  of  disoRwris  had  collected  in  Paris, 
(the  "  Brigands  "  of  legend) ;  when  there  was  prospect  of  a  riot  (as  on  12th.  13th, 
X4th)  all  respectable  bourgeois  shut  their  shops.] 

^  Besenval,  iii.  414. 

*  Tableaux  de  la  Revolution,  Prise  de  la  Bastille  (a  folio  Collection  of  Pictures 
and  Portraits,  with  letter-press,  not  always  uninstructive, — part  of  it  said  to  be  by 
Chamfort).  [The  only  person  to  whom  this  story  applies  in  the  *  Tableaux '  (i.  ^l) 
IS  called  M.  Mandar.] 
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Nation's ;  thinks  old  M.  de  Sombreuil^  how^  in  this  extremity^ 
thou  wilt  refuse  them !  Old  M.  de  Sombreuil  would  foin  hold 
parley^  send  couriers ;  but  it  skills  not :  the  walls  are  scaled,  no 
Invalide  firing  a  shot ;  the  gates  must  be  flung  open.  Patriotism 
rushes  in,  tumultuous,  from  grunsel  up  to  ridge-tile,  through  all 
rooms  and  passages;  rummaging  distractedly  for  arms.  What 
cellar,  or  what  cranny  can  escape  it }  f  The  arms  are  found ;  all 
safe  there ;  l3ring  packed  in  straw, — apparently  with  a  view  to 
being  burnt!  More  ravenous  than  famishing  lions  over  dead 
fnrey,  the  multitude,  with  clangour  and  vociferation,  pounces  on 
them ;  struggling,  dashing,  clutching : — to  the  jamming-up,  to 
the  pressure,  fracture  and  probable  extinction  of  the  weaker 
Patriot.M  And  so,  with  such  protracted  crash  of  deafening,  most 
discordant  Orchestra-music,  the  Scene  is  changed;  and  eight- 
and-'twenty  thousand  sufficient  firelocks  are  on  the  shoulders  of 
as  many  National  Guards,  lifted  thereby  out  of  darkness  into 
fiery  light. 

Let  Bes^ival  look  at  the  glitter  of  these  muskets,  a9  they  flash 
by !  Grardes  Fran9aises,  it  is  said>  have  cannon  levelled  on  him ; 
ready  to  open,  if  need  were,  from  the  other  side  of  the  River.* 
Motionless  sits  he ;  '  astonished,'  one  may  flatter  oneself,  '  at  the 
proud  bearing  (JUre  cantenance)  of  the  Parisians.' — ^And  now,  to 
the  Bastille,  ye  intrepid  Parisians !  There  grapeshot  sjbill  threatens : 
thither  all  men's  thoughts  and  steps  are  now  tending.' 

Old  De  Launay,  as  we  hinted,  withdrew  'into  his  interior' 
socHi  after  midnight  of  Sunday,  He  remains  there  ever  since, 
hampered  as  all  military  gentlemen  now  are,  in  the  saddest  con- 
flict of  uncertainties.  The  Hdtel-de-Ville  'invites'  him  to  admit 
National  Soldiers,  which  is  a  soft  name  for  surrendering.     On  the 

1  Deux  Amis,  i.  30a. 

»  Besenval,  iii.  416. 

»  [How  little  this  was  the  case  is  evident  from  Rigby's  account.  '*  We  had  gont 
to  see  the  Gardens  of  Monceaux  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  our  return  at  5  P.M.  met 
a  regiment  of  soldiers  .  .  .  learned  that  the  Bastille  had  been  attacked  .  .  .  ran 
down  the  Rue  Saint-Honor^,  at  the  (east)  end  of  which  we  met  the  victors  of  the 
Bastille/'  59  saq.  We  must  distinguish  two  classes  in  the  crowd  that  advanced  on 
the  Bastille :  (l)  some  few  respectable  citizens  hoping  to  persuade  De  Launay  to 
give  them  arms,  (il)  the  mob  mtent  only  on  plunder  and  bloodshed.] 
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other  hand.  His  Majesty's  orders  were  precise.  His  garrison  4lwfc 
eighty-two  old  Invalides,  reinforced  by  thirty-two  young  Sw^;^ 
his  walls  indeed  are  nine  feet  thick,  he  has  cannon  and  powder ; 
but,  alas,  only  one  day's  provision  of  victuals.  The  city  too  is 
French,  the  poor  garrison  mostly  French.  Rigorous  old  De 
Launay,  think  what  thou  wilt  do! 

Allmoming,  since  nine,  there  has  been  a  cry  every  where :  To 
the  Bastille !  Repeated  '  deputations  of  citize5y|t,^hj|vej>een  hCTc, 
passionate  for  arms ;  whom  De  Launay  has  got  dismissed  hj  soft 
speeches  through  port-holes.  Towards  noon,'  ElecEoFThuriot  de 
la  Rosi^re  ^  gains  admittance ;  finds  De  Launay  indisposed  for 
surrender ;  nay  disposed  for  blowing  up  the  place  rather.  Thuriot 
mounts  with  him  to  the  battlements :  heaps  of  paving-stones,  old 
iron  and  missiles  lie  piled ;  cannon  all  duly  levelled ;  in  everj 
embrasure  a  cannon, — only  drawn  back  a  little !  But  outwards, 
behold,  O  Thuriot,  how  the  multitude  flows  on,  welling  through 
every  street:  tocsin  furiously  pealing,  all  drums  beating  the 
g^fi^rale :  the  Suburb  Saint- Antoine  rolling  hitherward  wholly,  as 
one  man !  Such  vision  (spectral  yet  real)  thou,  O  Thuriot,  as  fiwm 
thy  Mount  of  Vision,  beholdest  in  this  moment :  prophetic  of  what 
other  Phantasmagories,  and  loud-gibbering  Spectral  Realities^ 
which  thou  yet  beholdest  not,  but  shalt!  ''Que  txmleZ'Votis?" 
said  De  Launay,  turning  pale  at  the  sight,  with  an  air  of  reproach, 
almost  of  menace.  ''  Monsieur,"  said  Thuriot,  rising  into  the 
moral-sublime,  ''what  meani/ou?  Consider  if  ^  oonVT  not  pre- 
cipitate both  of  us  from  this  height," — say  onlr  a  hurirfni  feet, 
exclusive  c^the  walled  ditch !  Whereupon  De  I  .-jnar  fc'i  silent 
Thuriot  sHows  himself  from  some  pinnacle,  to  co  ^''  ^"  !  multi- 
tude becoming  suspicious,  fremescent :  then  cl  t .  depart! 
with  protest ;  with  warning  addressed  also  to  1 ;  >  >    i  u ,  ^  ad  ,^, — on 

1  [95  Invalidesy  32  Swiss,  15  cannon,  none  of  which  ^  c*  a  I  during 

the  siege,  except  the  famous  one  which  defended  the  last  dr  ( Brentano, 

•[Thuriot  de  la  Rosifere  was  a  barrister  and  an  elector  f  ■  .'  .  *  ict  of  Saint- 
Louis,  subsequently  sat  in  the  Legislative  and  Convention  >  *.  .j  '  .r  c  time  in 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  (July  '93),  presided  in  tie  'S.a.  .tv.^  on  9th 
Thermidor ;  escaped  proscription  with  difficulty,  served  ^-  Kii,,}:..  in  a  sub- 
ordinate legal  capacity  ;  was  exiled  1816,  died  1829.]  ^^ 
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whom,  however,  it  produces  but  a  mixed  indistinct  impression. 
The  old  heads  are  none  of  the  clearest ;  besides,  it  is  said,  De 
Launay  has  been  profuse  of  beverages  (prodigua  des  huissons),^ 
They  think,  they  will  not  fire, — if  not  fired  on,  if  they  can  help  it ; 
but  must,  on  the  whole,  be  ruled  considerably  by  circumstances. 

Wo  to  thee,'  De  Launay,  in  such  an  hour,  if  thou  canst  not, 
taking  some  one  firm  decision,  rule  circumstances !  Soft  speeches 
will  not  serve ;  hard  grapeshot  is  questionable  ;  but  hovering  be- 
tween the  two  is  {unquestionable.  Ever  wilder  swells  the  tide  of 
men ;  their  [infinite  hum  waxing  ever  louder,  into  imprecations, 
perhaps  into  crackle  of  stray  musketry, — ^which  latter,  on  walls 
nine  feet  thick,  cannot  do  execution.  The  Outer  Drawbridge 
has  been  lowered  for  Thuriot ;  new  deputation  of  citizens  (it  is  the 
third,  and  noisiest  of  all)  penetrates  that  way  into  the  Outer  Court : 
soft  speeches  producing  no  clearance  of  these,  De  Launay  gives 
fire;  pulls  up  his  Drawbridge.  A  slight  sputter; — which  has 
kindled  the  too  combustible  chaos ;  made  it  a  roaring  fire-chaos ! 
Bursts  forth  Insurrection,  at  sight  of  its  own  blood  (for  there  were 
deaths  by  that  sputter  of  fire),  into  endless  rolling  explosion  of 
musketry,  distraction,  execration ; — and  over  head,  from  the  Fort- 
ress, let  one  great  gun,  with  its  grapeshot,  go  booming,  to  show 
what  we  could  do.     The  Bastille ,^,?^^p^ieged!^^^ 

On,  tlifiiL--alL_Fj'enchmen,  that  have  hearts  m  your  bodies! 

■■     IMIl  .    mill       II  .      -     ■  ,iim>.j.i.-L    i--uni  T  VI  T  ,--■<-    ,^n,.lI,I.C  ^-n,.       ^- 

Roar  with  alljgour  throats,  of  cartilage  and  metal,  ye  Sons  of 

^[Stc,  for  doissons.l 

•[Towards  8  A.M.  some  inhabitants  of  Saint- Antoine  came  to  the  HtteUde-  Ville, 
to  complain  that  the  cannons  of  the  Bastille  were  pointed  towards  their  houses.  The 
Electors  at  once  sent  a  small  deputation  to  De  Launay,  who  treated  them  with  great 
courtesy  and  kept  them  to  breakfast,  and  withdrew  the  cannons  in  question  from 
the  embrasures.  Then  followed  Thuriot  and  two  other  electors  (with  no  mandate), 
and  harangued  the  garrison  in  the  name  of  the  patrie.  By  this  time  a  large  crowd 
had  assembled  outside  (Brentano,  252) ;  De  Launay  undertook  to  Thuriot  that 
he  would  not  fire  unless  he  was  attacked,  and  the  Electors  were  on  the  point  of 
reading  a  declaration  to  the  crowd  to  this  effect,  when  the  one  cannon  was  fired. 
By  this  time  the  attack  of  the  crowd  had  begim  and  the  question  of  De  Launay's 
*•  treachery  *'  or  not  resolves  itself  into  the  other  question  whether  the  mob  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  first  court  of  guard  {i.e. ,  over  the  first  drawbridge),  or  whether,  as  is 
more  probable,  they  forced  their  way  in.  Flammermonth  suggests  that  the  two  men, 
who  climbed  up  and  cut  the  chains  and  forced  the  drawbridge,  were  not  seen  by  the 
whole  crowd,  who  may  thus  have  thought  that  the  drawbridge  had  been  lowered 
by  De  Launay's  orders,  and  therefore  regarded  the  firing  of  the  cannon  as  soon 
as  they  were  inside  as  an  act  of  deliberate  treachery.] 
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Ldbgfty;  stir  spasmodiastUy  whatsoever  of  utmost  fiiculty  is  in 
you,  soul,  body,  or  spirit ;  for  it  is  the  hour  f  ^mite,  ^ou  Louis 
Toumay,  wutwright  of  the  Marais,  old^sSldier  of  the  Regiment 
Dauphin^;  smite  at  that  Outer  Drawbridge  chain,  though  the 
fiery  hail  whistles  round  thee !  Never,  over  nave  or  felloe,  did 
thy  axe  strike  such  a  stroke.  Down  with  it,  man ;  down  with 
it  to  Orcus:  let  the  whole  accursed  Edifice  sink  thither,  and 
Tyranny  be  swallowed  up  forever !  Mounted,  some  say,  on  the 
roof  of  the  guardroom,  some  '  on  bayonets  stuck  into  joints  of  the 
wall,'  Louis  Toumay  smites,  brave  Aubin  Bonnem^e  (also  an  old 
soldier)  seconding  him :  the  chain  pelds,  breaks ;  the  huge  Draw- 
bridge slams  down,  thundering  {avec  fracas).  Glorious :  and  yet, 
alas,  it  is  still  but  the  outworks.  The  Eight  grim  Towers,  with 
their  Invalide  musketry,  their  paving  stones  and  cannon-mouths, 
still  soar  aloft  intact ; — Ditch  yawning  impassable,  stone-faced ; 
the  inner  Drawbridge  with  its  back  towards  us :  the  Bastille  is 
still  to  take  !i 

i  To  describe  this  Siege  of  the  Bastille  (thought  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  in  History)  perhaps  transcends  the  talent 
of  mortals,  ^ould  one  but,  after  infinite  reading,  get  to  under- 
stand so  much  as  the  plan  of  the  building !  ^ut  there  is  open 
Esplanade,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Saint- Antoine ;  there  are  such 
Forecourts,  Cour  AvancS,  Cour  de  VOrme,  arched  Gateway  (where 
Louis  Toumay  now  fights) ;  then  new  drawbridges,  dormant- 
bridges,  rampart-bastions,  and  the  grim  Eight  Towers :  a  laby- 
rinthic  Mass,  high-frowning  there,  of  all  ages  from  twenty  years 
to  four  hundred  and  twenty ; — ^beleaguered,  in  this  its  last  hour, 
as  we  said,  by  mere  Chaos  come  again !  Ordnance  of  all  calibres ; 
throats  of  all  capacities ;  men  of  all  plans,  every  man  his  own 
engineer :  seldom  since  the  war  of  Pygmies  and  Cranes  was  there 
seen  so  anomalous  a  thing.     Half-pay  !^lie^  is  home  for  a  suit 

1  [This  is  all  confusion ;  the  breaking  of  the  chains  of  the  outer  drawbridge  was 
not  done  under  fire  ;  not  till  the  crowd  was  in  the  second  court  and  was  attacking 
the  second  drawbridge  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  outside,  did  De  Launay 
order  his  men  to  fire.  Boumon  (i88)  points  out  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  of  De 
Launay  not  to  fire  on  this  crowd  before.     (C/.  also  Brentano,  2^5.)] 

'  [Elie  had  been  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  '  Queen's    regiment.     Hulin 
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of  regimentals;  no  one  would  heed  him  in  coloured  clothes: 
half-pay  Hulin  is  haranguing  Gardes  Fran9aises  in  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve.  Frantic  Patriots  pick  up  the  grapeshots ;  ^  bear  them, 
still  hot  (or  seemingly  so),  to  the  H6tel-de-Ville ; — Paris,  you 
perceive,  is  to  be  burnt  I  Flesselles  is  '  pale  to  the  very  lips/  for 
the  roar  of  the  multitude  grows  deep.  Paris  wholly  has  got  to 
the  acme  of  its  frenzy ;  whirled,  all  ways,  by  panic  madness.  At 
every  street-barricade,  there  whirls  simmering  a  minor  whirlpool, 
— strengthening  the  barricade,  since  God  knows  what  is  coming ; 
and  all  minor  whirlpools  play  distractedly  into  that  grand  Fire- 
Mahlstrom  which  is  lashing  round  the  Bastille. 

lAnd  so  it  lashes  and  it  roars.  Sholat  the  wine-merchant  has 
become  an  impromptu  cannoneer.  ^See  Georget,  of  the  Marine 
Service,  fresh  from  Brest,  ply  the  King  of  Siam's  cannon.^  Singu- 
lar (if  we  were  not  used  to  the  like) :  Georget  lay,  last  night, 
taking  his  ease  at  his  inn ;  the  King  of  Siam's  cannon  also  lay, 
knowing  nothing  of  him,  for  a  hundred  years.  6^et  now,  at  the 
ri^ht  instant,  they  have  got  together,  and  discourse  _  eloquent 
music  ^  For,  hearing  what  was  toward,  Georget  sprang  from  the 
Brest  Diligence,  and  rarir|  Gardes  Fran9aises  also  will  be  here, 
with  real  artillery :  were  not  the  walls  so  j:hick ! — Upwards  from 
the  Esplanade,  horizontally  from  all  neighbouring  roo&  and 
windows,  flashes  one  irregular  deluge  of  musketry,  without  effect, 
^^e  Invalides  lie  flaj,  firing  comparatively  at  their  ease  from 
behind  stone ;  hardly  through  portholes,  show  the  tip  of  a  nose. 
We  fall,  shot ;  and  make  no  impression ! 

Let  cttiflagration  rage ;  of  whatsoever  is  combustible !  Guard- 
had  passed  from  the  French  Army  into  the  service  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva. 
Hulin  had  much  more  to  do  with  the  success  than  Elie  ;  he  only  arrived  at  3  p.m., 
but  it  was  he  who  got  the  chains  of  the  second  drawbridge  broken  with  cannon 
shot ;  in  fact  it  was  the  Gardes-Fratifaises,  whom  he  brought,  who  decided  the  day 
(Flammermonth).  ] 

*  [From  the  moment  of  the  firing  of  the  cannon  the  authority  of  the  Electors  at 
the  Hotel-de-Ville  was  at  an  end.  Their  last  deputations  could  not  reach  the 
Bastille,  and  some  of  them  were  maltreated  by  the  mob.  Practically  their  meeting 
was  at  an  end  for  that  day  (5  p.m.  ),  but  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Versailles,  begging 
the  Assembly  to  request  the  King  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  environs  of 
Paris  (Robiquet,  26) ;  Moreau  de  Saint-M6ry  and  a  few  more  continued  to  sit.] 

'  [This  cannon  was  placed  in  the  Grande  Allie  de  t Arsenal y  but  the  recoil  was 
so  great  that  it  only  wounded  those  who  fired  it.] 
VOL.    I.  16 
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rooms  are  burnt,  Invalides  mess-rooms.  A  distracted  'Peruke- 
maker  with  two  fiery  torches '  is  for  burning  '  the  saltpetres  of 
the  Arsenal ; ' — had  not  a  woman  run  screaming ;  had  not  a 
Patriot,  with  some  tincture  of  Natural  Philosophy,  instantly  struck 
the  wind  out  of  him  (butt  of  musket  on  pit  of  stomach),  over- 
turned barrels,  and  stayed  the  devouring  element.  A  young 
beautiful  lady,  seized  escaping  in  these  Outer  Courts,  and  thought 
£idsely  to  be  De  Launay's  daughter,  shall  be  burnt  in  De  Launay  a 
sight ;  ^  she  lies  swooned  on  a  paillasse :  bui  again  a  Patriot,  it  is 
brave  Aubin  Bonnem^re  the  old  soldier,  dashes  in,  and  rescues 
her.  Straw  is  burnt ;  three  cartloads  of  it,  hauled  thither,  go  up 
in  white  smoke :  almost  to  the  choking  of  Patriotism  itself;  so 
that  !^lie  had,  with  singed  brows,  to  drag  back  one  cart;  and 
R6ole  the  'gigantic  haberdasher '  another.  Smoke  as  of  Tophet ;  i 
confusion  as  of  Babel ;  noise  as  of  the  Crack  of  Doom ! 

Blood  flows ;  the  aliment  of  new  madness.  The  wounded  are 
carried  into  houses  of  the  Rue  Cerisaie ;  the  dying  leave  their  last 
mandate  not  to  yield  till  the  accursed  Stronghold  £ei11.  And  yet, 
alas,  how  fall  ?  The  walls  are  so  thick  1  Deputations,  three  in 
number,  arrive  from  the  H6tel-de-Ville ;  Abb6  Fauchet  (who  was 
of  one)  can  say  with  what  almost  superhuman  courage  of  benevo- 
lence.2  These  wave  their  Town-flag  in  the  arched  Gateway ;  and 
stand,  rolling  their  drum ;  but  to  no  purpose.  In  such  Crack  of 
Doom,  De  Launay  cannot  hear  them,  dare  not  believe  them  :  they 
return,  with  justified  rage,  the  whew  of  lead  still  singing  in  their 
ears.  What  to  do  ?  The  Firemen  are  here,  squirting  with  their 
fire-pumps  on  the  Invalides  cannon,  to  wet  the  touchholes ;  they 
unfortunately  cannot  squirt  so  high ;  but  produce  only  clouds  of 
^  spray.    Individuals  of  classical  knowledge  propose  catapults,     San- 

(. —  terre,^  the  sonorous  Brewer  of  the  Suburb  Saint-Antoine,  advises 
rather  that  the  place  be  tired,  by  a*  mixture  of  phosphorus  and 
oil-of-turpentine  spouted  up  through  forcing  pumps ; '  O  Spinola- 
Santerre,  hast  thou  the  mixture  readi/  ?     Every  man  his  own 

^  [Mdlle  de  Monsigny,  daughter  of  the  captain  of  the  company  of  InvalicUs  in 
the  garrison.] 

^  Fauchet's  Narrative  (Deux  Amis,  i.  324). 
'[Santerre,  vid.  note  supr,,  p.  17a.] 
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engineer !     And  still  the  fire-deluye  abates  not :  even  women  arepL.{jjjy>\^ 
firings  and  Turks;  at  least  one  woman  (with  her  sweetheart)^ 
and  one  Turk.^     Gardes  Fran^aises  have  come  :  real  cannon,  real 
cannoneers.     Usher  Malllard  ^  is  busy ;   half-pay  Elie,  half-pay 
Hulin  rage  in  the  midst  of  thousands. 

How  the  great  Bastille  Clock  ticks  (inaudible)  in  its  Inner 
Court  there,  at  its  ease,  hour  after  hour ;  as  if  nothing  special,  for 
it  or  the  world,  were  passing  1     It  tolled  One  when  the  firing  * 

began;  and  is  now  pointing  towards  Five,  and  still  the  firing^    '/P^^if* 
slakes  not. — Far  down,  in  their  vaults,  the  seven  Prisoners  hear  J 
muffled  din  as  of  earthquakes^  t&eir  Tiffiokeys' a^         vaguely. 

Wo  to  thee.  De  Launay,  with  thy  poor  hundred  Invalides! 
ftroglie  is  distant,  and  his  ears  heaw :  Besenval  hears,  but  can 
send  no  help.     One  ggonj^roop  of  HiSsanihas  crept,  reconnoiter- 
ing  cautiously  along  the  Quais,  as  far  as  the  Pont  Neuf.     "  We 
are  come  to  join  you,"  said  the  Captain;  for  the  crowd  seems  IjiA-^^ 
shoreless.     A  large-headed  dwarfish  individual,  of  smoke-bleared    -^^ 
aspect,  shambles  forward^  opening  his  blue  lips,  for  there  is  sehse 
in  him;  and  croaks:  "Alight  then,  and  give  up  your  arms!" 
The  Hussar-Captain  is  too  happy  to  be  escorted  to  the  Barriers, 
and  dismissed  on  parole.     Who  the  squat  individual  was  ?     Men 
answer.  It  is  M.  Marat,  author  of  the  excellent  pacific  Avis  au 
Peuple !    Great  truly,  O  thou  r^oa^at^le  Dogleech,  is  this  thy   ^^ 
day  of  emergence  and  new-birth :  and  yet  this  same  day  come 
four  years ! — But  let  the  curtains  of  the  Future  hang. 

What  shall  De  Launay  do  ?  One  thing  only  De  Launay  could 
have  done :  wliat  he  said  he  would  do.  Fancy  him  sitting,  from 
the  first,  with  lighted  taper,  within  apn's  length  of  the  Powder- 
Magazine ;  motionless,  like  old  Roman  Senator,  or  Bronze  Lamp- 
holder  ;  coldly  apprising  Thuriot,  and  all  men,  by  a  flight  motion 
of  his  eye,  what  his  resolution  was : — Harmless  he  sat  there,  while 
miharmed;  but  the  King's  Fortress,  meanwhile,  could,  might 
would,  or  should,  in  nowise  be  surrendered,  save  to  the  King's 

^  Deux  Amis,  i.  319 ;  Dusaulx,  etc.  [Deux  Amis  in  loc,  cit,  say, ' '  A  young  Greek, 
subject  of  the  Grand  Seigneur,  who,  seeing  our  enthusiasm,  becomes  French.  '* 
The  reference  to  Dusaubc  is  pp.  399-33(3.] 

>[MaiUard,  vid,  note  su^.,  p.  171!] 
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Messenger:  one  old  man's  life  is  worthless^  so  it  be  lost  with 
honour ;  but  think,  ye  brawling  canaille,  how  will  it  be  when  a 
whole  Bastille  springs  skyward ! — In  such  statuesque,  taper-hold- 
ing attitude,  one  fencies  De  Launay  might  have  left  Thuriot,  the 
red  Clerks  of  the  Basoche,  Cur6  of  Saint-Stephen  and  all  the  tag- 
rag-and-bobtail  of  the  world,  to  work  their  wilL 

And  yet,  withal,  he  could  not  do  it.  Hast  thou  considered 
how  each  man's  heart  is  so  tremulously  responsive  to  the  hearts 
of  all  men ;  hast  thou  noted  how  omnipotent  is  the  very  sound 
of  many  men?  How  their  shriek  of  indignation  palsies  the 
strong  soul ;  their  howl  of  contumely  withers  with  un^lt  pangs  ? 
The  Ritter  Gluck  confessed  that  the  grounj^jbone  of  the  noblest 
passage,  in  one  of  his  noblest  Operas,  was  the  voice  of  the  Populace 
he  had  heard  at  Vienna,  crying  to  their  Kaiser :  Bread !  Bre^ ! 
Great  is  the  combined  voice  of  men;  the  utterance  of  their 
instincts,  which  are  truer  than  their  thoughts :  it  is  the  greatest  a 
man  encounters,  among  the  sounds  and  shadows  which  make  up 
this  World  of  Time.  He  who  can  resist  that,  has  his  footing 
somewhere  heyond  Time.  De  Launay  could  not  do  it.  Distracted, 
he  hovers  between  two ;  hopes  in  the  middle  of  despair ;  sur- 
renders not  his  Fortress ;  declares  that  he  will  blow  it  up,  seizes 
torches  to  blow  it  up,  and  does  not  blow  it.^  Unhappy  old  De 
Launay,  it  is  the  death-agony  of  thy  Bastille  and  thee !  Jail, 
Jailoring  and  Jailor,  all  three,  such  as  they  may  have  been,  must 
finish. 

For  four  hours  now  has  the  WorULBedlam  roared ;  call  it  the 
Worl<i:£)himaera,  blowing  fire!  The  poor  Invalides  have  sunk 
under  their  battlements,  or  rise  only  with  reversed  muskets :  they 
have  made  a  white  fiag  of  napkins ;  go  beating  the  chamade,  or 
seeming  to  beat,  for  one  can  hear  nothing.  The  very  Swiss  9k 
the  Portcullis  look  weary  of  firing;  disheartened  in  the  fire- 
deluge  :  a  porthole  at  the  drawbridge  is  opened,  as  by  one  that 
would  speak.  See  Huissier  Maillard,  the  shifty  man !  On  his 
plank,  swinging  over  Ij^e  abyss  of  that  stone  Ditch ;  plank  restin|r 

1  [Two  InvalideSf  Ferrand  and  B^uart,  threw  themselves  on  De  Launay  to 
prevent  hit  blowing  up  the  fortress.     (Flammermontb,  ccxxxl  ;  Brentano,  358.)] 
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on  parapet,  balanced  by  weight  of  Patriots, — he  hovers  perilous  : 
such  a  Dove  towards  such  an  Ark !  Deftly,  thou  shifty  Usher : 
one  man  already  fell ;  and  lies  smashed,  far  down  there,  against 
the  masonry !  Usher  Maillard  falls  not :  deftly,  unerring  he  walks, 
with  outspread  palm.  The  Swiss  holds  a  paper  through  his 
porthole;  the  shifty  Usher  snatches  it,  and  returns.  Terms  of 
surrender:  Pardon,  immunity  to  all!  Are  they  accepted? — 
"JPot  d'offider,  On  the  word  of  an  officer,"  answers  half-pay 
Hulin, — or  half-pay  Blie,  for  men  do  not  agree  on  it,  "they 
are ! "  Sinks  the  drawbridge, — Usher  Maillard  bolting  it  when 
down ;  rushes-in  the  living  deluge  :  the  Bastille  is  fallen !  Fictoire  ! 
La  Bastille  ^st  prise  !  ^  ™«^»««^ 

CHAPTER  VII 

NOT  A  REVOLT 

Why  dwell  on  what  follows  ?  Hulin's  foi  d'officier  should  have 
been  kept,  but  could  not.  The  Swiss  stand  drawn  up,  disguised 
in  white  canvass  smocks ;  the  Invalides  without  disguise ;  their 
arms  all  piled  against  the  wall.  The  first  rush  of  victors,  in 
ecstasy  that  the  death-peril  is  passed,  '  leaps  joyfully  on  their 
necks  ; '  but  new  victors  rush,  and  ever  new,  also  in  ecstasy  not 
wholly  of  joy.  As  we  said,  it  was  a  living  deluge,  plunging 
headlong :  had  not  the  Gardes  Fran^aises,  in  their  cool  mihtary 
way,  '  wheeled  round  with  arms  levelled,'  it  would  have  plunged 
suicidally,  by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand,  into  the  Bastille-ditch. 
And  so  it  goes  plunging  through  coiut  and  corridor ;  billowing 
uncontrollable,  firing  from  windows-— on  itself;  in  hot  frenzy  of 

*  Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  par  Deux  Amis  de  la  Liberty,  i.  267-306.  Besenval, 
iii.  410-434.  Dusaulx,  Prise  de  la  Bastille,  291-301.  Bailly,  M^moires  (Collection 
de  BerviUe  et  Barrifere),  i.  ^22  et  seqq.  [This  is  a  wrong  reference  to  Deux  Amis. 
The  actual  fall  of  the  Bastille  is  described  in  the  next  chapter  of  that  work. 

The  Bastille  was  certainly  not  taken  ;  it  was  surrendered  on  the  parole  given  by 
Elie  and  Hulin,  who  did  their  best  to  prevent  that  parole  being  violated.  The 
note  given  by  De  Launay  (to  one  of  these  two  men)  was  to  the  effect  that,  unless 
the  capitulation  was  accepted  and  parole  given,  the  Bastille  would  be  blown  up. 
Elie  ought  to  have  ascertained  that  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  capi- 
tulation being  violated  before  accepting  the  parole.  The  numbers  of  killed  are 
given  by  Flammermonth  at  83  on  the  popular  side,  while  13  of  the  wounded  aftef- 
wards  died.    (Flammermonth,  ccxxvii.)^ 
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triumph,  of  grief  and  vengeance  for  its  slain.  The  poor  Invalides 
will  &re  ill ;  one  Swiss,  running  off  in  his  white  smock,  is  driven 
back,  with  a  death -thrust.  Let  all  Prisoners  be  marched  to  the 
Townhall,  to  fce  judged !  ^ — Alas,  already  one  poor  Invalide  has 
his  right  hand  slashed  off  him ;  his  maimed  body  dragged  to  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve,  and  hanged  there.  This  same  right  hand,  it  is 
said,  turned  back  De  Launay  from  the  Powder- Magazine,  and 

t  saved..£ariv.^^ 
* '  be   Launa^y  discovered  in  grey  frock   with   poppy-coloured 
riband,'  is  for  killing  himself  with  the  sword  of  his  cane.     He 
shall  to  the  Hdtel-de-Ville ;  Hulin,  Maillard  and  others  escorting 
him ;  Elie  marching  foremost '  with  the  capitulation-paper  on  his 

,  sword's  point.*  "^hrough  roarings  and  cursings ;  through  hustlinfgs, 
clutchings,  nnH  jit  Imt  thrfrnghttrrV^  I  Your  escort  is  hustled 
aside,  felled  down ;  Hulin  sinks  exhausted  on  a  heap  of  stones. 
Miserable  De  Launay !  ^    He  shall  never  enter  the  H6tel-de- Ville  : 

^  only  his  '  bloody  hair-queue,  held  up  in  a  bloody  hand ; '  that 
shall  enter,  for  a  sign.     The  bleeding  trunk  lips  qj\  the  steps 

w'    there;   the  head  M  off  through  the  streets :  ghastly^  ^^^^^  ^^  * 
\   pike. 

'*ftigOTOus  De  Launay  has  died  \  rrying  9^4,  *'  O  fri^y^s^  kill  yne 
fest ! "  Merciful  De  Losme  ^  must  die  ;  though  Gratitude  embraces 
him,  in  this  fear^l  hoiu*,  and  will  die  for  him;  it  avails  not. 
Brothers,  your  wrath  is  cruel !  Your  Place  de  Gr^ve  is  become 
a  Throat  of  the  Tiger ;  full  of  mere  fierce  bellowings,  and  thirst 

..^ /of  blood.     One  other  officer  is  massacred;  oaejtf^h^r  Invalids  is 

,      hanged  on  tb^  J^mp-irnn  ^  with  difficulty,  with  generous  persever- 

i[The  Electoral  Assembly  was  quite  powerless.  Moreau  de  Saint-Mdry  had 
continued  sitting  with  a  few  members  {vid.  supr.,  p.  241),  and  yas  remforced 
in  the  evening  by  a  few  of  the  Bastille  "heroes,"  among  whom  was  Elie;  a 
e^rd  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  of  150  Gardes-Fran^aises  and  100  volunteers 
(Robiquet,  26).] 

2  [De  Launay's  body  was  afterwards  cut  in  pieces  by  a  cook's  boy,  and  carried 
about  the  streets.] 

3  [De  Losme  was  Major  in  the  Bastille,  and  very  much  liked  by  every  one  who 
had  been  confined  there.  Five  other  prisoners  were  massacred,  among  them 
B^uart,  who  had  prevented  De  Launay  from  blowing  up  the  fortress  (Brentano, 
260).  Flammermonth  says  three  staff  officers  and  three  soldiers  were  murdered  as 
well  as  De  Launay  (ccxliii.).] 
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ance,  the  Gardes  Fran9aises  will  save  the  rest.  Provost  Flesselles, 
stricken  long  since  with  the  paleness  of  deaths  must  descend 
from  his  seat,  'to  be  judged  at  the  Palais  Royal :' — alas,  to  be 
shot  dead,  by  an  unknown  hand,  at  the  turning  of  the  first 
street !  ^ — 

O  evening  sun  of  July,  how,  at  this  hour,  thy  beams  fell  slant 
on  reapers  amid  peaceful  woody  fields ;  on  old  women  spinning 
in  cottages ;  on  ships  far  out  in  the  silent  main ;  on  Balls  at  the 
Orangerie  of  Versailles,  where  high-rouged  Dames  of  the  Palace 
are  even  now  dancing  with  double-jacketed  Hussar-Officers, — 
and  also  on  this  roaring  Hell-porch  of  a  H6tel-de-Ville  !  Babel 
Tower,  with  the  confusion  of  tongues,  were  not  Bedlam  added 
with  the  conflagration  of  thoughts,  was  no  type  of  it.  One 
forest  of  distracted  steel  bristles,  endless,  in  front  of  an  Electoral 
Committee;  points  itself,  in  horrid  radii,  against  this  and  the 
other  accused  breast.  It  was  the  Titans  warring  with  Ol3naQpus ; 
and  they,  scarcely  crediting  it,  have  conquered :  prodigy  of 
prodigies;  delirious, — as  it  could  not  but  be.  Denunciation, 
vepgeance  ;  blaze  of  triumph  on  a  dark  ground  of  terror ;  all  out- 
ward, all  inward  things  fallen  into  one  general  wreck  of  madness ! 

Electoral  Committee  ?  Had  it  a  thousand  throats  of  brass,  it 
would  not  suffice.  Abb6  Lef^vre,  in  the  Vaults  down  below,  is 
black  as  Vulcan,  distributing  that  '  five  thousand-weight  of  Pow- 
der ; '  with  what  perils,  these  eight-and-forty  hours !  Last  night, 
a  Patriot,  in  liquor,  insisted  on  sitting  to  smoke  on  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  Powder-barrels :  there  smoked  he,  independent  of  the 
world, — ^till  the  Abbe  '  purchased  his  pipe  for  three  francs,'  and 
pitched  it  far. 

Elie,^in  the  grand  Hall,  Electoral  Committee  looking  on,  sits 
'  with  drawn  sword  bent  in  three  places ; '  with  battered  helm, 
for  he  was  of  the  Queen's  Regiment,  Cavalry ;  with  torn  regi- 
mentals, fece  singed  and  soiled ;  comparable,  some  think,  to  'an 
antique  warrior ; ' — judging  the  people  ;  forming  a  list  of  Bastille 
Heroes.  O  Friends,  stain  not  with  blood  the  greenest  laurels 
ever  gained  in  this  world :  such  is  the  burden  of  Elie's  song : 
*  [Flessdles  was  shot  at  the  comer  of  the  Quai  Pelletier.] 
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^could  it  but  be  listened  to.  Courage,  Elie !  Courage,  ye  Muni- 
cipal Electors !  A  declining  sun ;  the  need  of  victuals,  and  of 
telling  news,  will  bring  assuagement,  dispersion:  all  earthly 
things  must  end. 

Along  the  streets  of  Paris  circulate  Sevei^  pa^^ii^le  Ppsnnftra, 
liome  shoulder-high;  seven  Heads  on  pikes ^  i;he  Keys  of  the 
JBastille ;  and  much  else.  See  also  the  Gardes  Fran9aises,  in  their 
stedfut  military  way,  marching  home  to  their  barracks,  with  the 
liivalides  and  Swiss  kindly  enclosed  in  hollow  square.  It  is  one 
year  and  two  months  since  these  same  men  stood  unparticipating, 
with  Brennus  d'Agoust  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  when  Fate  over- 
took D'Espr^m^nil ;  and  now  they  have  participated ;  and  will 
participate.  Not  Gardes  Fran9aises  henceforth,  but  Centre  Gre- 
nadiers of  the  National  Guard :  men  of  iron  discipline  and  humour, 
— not  without  a  kind  of  thought  in  them  ! 

Likewise  ashlar  stones  of  the  Bastille  continue  thundering 
through  the  dusk ;  its  paper  archives  shall  fly  white.  Old  secrets 
come  to  view;  and  long-buried  Despair  finds  voice.  Read  this 
portion  of  an  old  Letter  i^Plf  for  my  consolation  Monseigneur 
'would  grant  me,  for  the  sake  of  God  and  the  Most  Blessed 
'  Trinity,  that  I  could  have  news  of  my  dear  wife ;  were  it  only 
'  her  name  on  a  card,  to  show  that  she  is  alive !  It  were  the 
'  greatest  consolation  I  could  receive ;  and  I  should  forever  bless 
'the  greatness  of  Monseigneiu*. W Poor  Prisoner,  who  namest 
thyself  Qu6rei'D4mery,  and  hast  no  other  history, — she  is  dead, 
that  dear  wife  of  thine,  and  thou  art  dead !  'Tis  fifty  years  since 
thy  breaking  heart  put  this  question ;  to  be  heard  now  first,  and 
long  heard,  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

But  so  does  the  July  twilight  thicken ;  ^  so  must  Paris,  as  sick 
children,  and  all  distracted  creatures  do,  brawl  itself  finally  into  a 

^  Dated,  k  la  Bastille,  7  Octobre  1752 ;  signed  Qu6ret-D6mery.  Bastille  D6- 
voil6e  ;  in  Linguet,  M6moires  sur  la  Bastille  (Paris,  1821),  p.  199. 

2  [Rigby  (65-6)  mentions  that  *  as  night  approached  there  were  rumours  of  an 
attack  on  the  city  by  Broglie,  and  barricades  were  thrown  up  .  .  .  guns  and  toc- 
sins .  .  .  very  disturbed  night  .  .  .  but  it  passed  off  without  new  sources  of  alarm.* 
Flammermonth  (ccxlvii.)  is  even  stronger  on  the  horrors  of  the  night.  {Cf.  also 
Bailly,  i.  325 ;  Morris,  i.  316.)] 
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kind  of  sleep.  Municipal  Electors,  astonished  to  find  their  heads 
still  uppermost^  are  home  :  only  Moreau  de  Saint- M6ry  of  tropical 
bath  and  heart,  of  d^Test  judgmcmi-i"  iie;irtth  two -others;  shall 
sit  permanent  at  the^fbwnhalT.'^'TOWfSlfeeps';'  gleams  iipwarH  the 
illuminated  CffyT'^ailWS  go  clashing,  without  common  watch- 
word ;  there  go  rumours ;  alarms  of  war,  to  the  extent  of '  fifteen 
thousand  men  marching  through  the  Suburb  Saint- Antoine/ — 
who  never  got  it  marched  through.  Of  the  day's  distraction  judge 
by  this  of  the  night :  Moreau  de  Saint- M6ry,  'before  rising  from 
his  seat,  gave  upwards  of  three  thousand  orders.*  ^  What  a  head ; 
comparable  to  Friar  Bacon's  Brass  Head !  Within  it  lies  all  Paris. 
Prompt  must  the  answer  be,  right  or  wrong ;  in  Paris  is  no  other 
Authority  extant.  Seriously,  a  most  cool  clear  head ; — for  which 
also  thou,  O  brave  Saint-Mery,  in  many  capacities,  from  august 
Senator  to  Merchant's-Clerk,  Book-dealer,  Vice-King ;  in  many 
places,  from  Virginia  to  Sardinia,  shalt,  ever  as  a  brave  man,  find 
emplojnnaent.^ 

Besenval  has  decamped,  under  cloud  of  dusk,  'amid  a  great 
affluence  of  people,'  who  did  not  harm  him ;  he  marches,  with  faint- 
growing  tread,  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  all  night, — ^towards 
infinite  space.  Re-summoned  shall  Besenval  himself  be ;  for  trial, 
for  difficult  acquittaL  His  King's-troops,  his  Royal- AUemand,  are 
gone  hence  forever. 

The  Versailles  Ball  and  lemonade  is  done;  the  Orangerie  is 
sJ'nt  except  for  nightbird'  Over  in  the  Salle  des  Menus,  Vice- 
president  Lafayette,  witf'  unsnuffed  lights,  'with  some  Hundred 
or  so  of  Members,  stretched  on  tables  round  him,'  sits  erect ;  out- 
watching  the  Bear.  This  day,  a  second  solemn  Deputation  went 
to  his  Majesty ;  a  second  and  then  a  third  :  with  no  effect.  What 
will  the  end  of  these  things  be  ? 

^  Dusaulx,  p.  300. 

'  Biographie  Universelle,  §  Moreau  Saint-M6ry  (by  Fournier-Pescay).  [Moreau 
de  Saint-M6ry,  born  in  Martinique  1750,  became  a  barrister  at  Paris,  and  a  consider- 
able figure  in  Parisian  literary  and  scientific  society:  he  sat  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  as  deputy  for  Martinique ;  fled  to  America  after  Aug.  loth  '92 ;  set  up 
there  as  a  bookseller  and  printer;  returned  to  France  in  1799,  and  senred  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire  till  1806,  when  he  fell  into  disgrace :  Louis  XVIII.  gave 
him  a  pension ;  he  died  1819.] 
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In  the  Court,  all  is  mystery,  not  without  whisperings  of  terror ; 
though  ye  dream  of  lemonade  and  epaulettes,  ye  foolish  women ! 
His  Majesty,  kept  in  happy  ignorance,  perhaps  dreams  of  double- 
barrels  and  the  Woods  of  Meudon.  Late  at  night,  the  Duke  de 
Liancourt,  having  official  right  of  entrance,  gains  access  to  the 
Royal  Apartments ;  unfolds,  with  earnest  clearness,  in  his  consti- 
tutional way,  the  Job's-news.  "  Mais"  said  poor  Louis,  "  dest  une 
r6)oUe,  Why,  that  is  a  revolt ! " — " Sire,"  answered  Liancourt,  "it 
is  not  a  revolt, — ^it  is  a  revolution."  ^ 

CHAPTER  VIII 

CONQUERING  YOUR  KING 

On  the  morrow  '  a  fourth  Deputation  to  the  ChAteau  is  on  foot :  of 
a  more  solemn,  not  to  say  awful  character ;  for,  besides  '  orgies  in 
the  Orangery,'  it  seems  '  the  grain-convo3rs  are  all  stopped ; '  mac 
has  Mirabeau's  thunder  been  silent  Such  Deputation  is  on  ^e 
point  of  setting  out, — ^when  1q,  his  Majesty  himself,  attended  only 
by  his  two  Brothers,  steps  in ;  quite  in  the  paternal  manner ;  an- 
nounces that  the  troops,  and  all  causes  of  offence,  are  gone,  and 
henceforth  there  shall  be  nothing  but  trust,  reconcilement,  good- 
will ;  whereof  he  '  permits,  and  even  requests,'  a  National  As- 
sembly to  assure  Paris  in  his  name !  Acclamation,  as  of  men 
suddenly  delivered  from  death,  gives  answer.  The  whole  As- 
sembly spontaneously  rises  to  escort  his  Majesty  back;  'interlacing 
their  arms  to  keep  off  the  excessive  pressure  from  him ; '  for  all 
Versailles  is  crowding  and  shouting.  The  Chfiteau  Musicians,  with 
a  felicitous  promptitude,  strike  up  the  Sein  de  sa  FanUlle  (Bosom 
of  one's  Family) :  the  Queen  appears  at  the  Balcony  with  her 
little  boy  and  girl,  *  kissing  them  several  times ; '  infinite  Fivats 

1  [Brentano  ends  his  book  with  a  charming  quotation  from  one  of  M.  Sardoa's 
plays :  ' '  What  is  the  difference  between  an  Etmute  and  a  Revolution  ?  "  **  Oh,  an 
Etneute  is  when  the  mob  is  conquered  ;  then  they  are  all  canaille :  a  Revolution  is 
when  they  are  victorious ;  then  they  are  all  heroes." 

Well  does  Malouet  date  the  "Terror"  from  July  14th  '89;  respectable  Paris 
which  had  on  13th  begun  to  organise  itself  for  the  suppression  of  '  brigandage '  was 
on  15th  obliged  to  bend  its  head  before  the  '  brigands '  and  salute  them  as  '  liber- 
ators.'   It  did  not  lift  its  head  again  till  July  27th  1794.] 

«[July  1^] 
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spread  far  and  wide ; — and  suddenly  there  has  come^  as  it  were, 
a  new  Heaven-on-Earth. 

Eighty-eight  august  Senators,  Bailly,  La&yette  and  our  repent- 
ant Archbishop  among  them,  take  coach  for  Paris,  with  the  great 
intelligence;  benedictions  without  end  on  their  heads.  From 
the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  where  they  alight,  all  the  way  to  the 
H6tel-de-Ville,  it  is  one  sea  of  Tricolor  cockades,  of  dear  National 
niusket$(;  one  tempest  of  huzzaings,  hand-clappings,  aided  by 
'  occasional  rollings '  of  drum-music.  Harangues  of  due  fervour  are 
delivered ;  especially  by  Lally  Tollendal,  pious  son  of  the  iU-&ited 
murdered  Lally ;  on  whose  head,  in  consequence,  a  civic  crown 
(of  oak  or  parsley)  is  forced, — ^which  he  forcibly  transfers  to 
BaiUys. 

But  surely,  for  one  thing,  the  National  Guard  should  have  a 
General!  Moreau  de  Saint- M^ry,  he  of  the  'three  thousand 
orders,'  casts  one  of  his  significant  glances  on  the  Bust  of  Lafayette, 
which  has  stood  there  ever  since  the  American  War  of  Liberty. 
Whereupon,  by  acclamation,  Lafayette  is  nominated.  Again,  in 
room  of  the  slain  traitor  or  quasi-traitor  Flesselles,  President 
Bailly  shall  be — Provost  of  the  Merchants  ?  No :  Mayor  of  Paris ! 
So  be  it.  Maire  de  Paris/  Mayor  Bailly,  General  Lafayette; 
vive  Bailly,  vive  Lafayette/  the  universal  out-of-doors  multitude 
rends  the  welkin  in  confirmation. — And  now,  finally,  let  us  to 
Notre-Dame  for  a  Te  Deum?- 

Towards  Notre-Dame  Cathedral,  in  glad  procession,  these  Re- 
genSSESrSbr  the  Country  walk,  TSirough  a  tubilaiit  jp^oplS ;  in 
fiflrtSffiSTmaniier ;  Abbe  Lef^vre,  still  black  with  his  gunpowder 
seftlCiSs,'w^^ing  arm  in  arm  with  the  wMte-stolecT Archbishop. 
Poor  Bailly  comes  upon  the  Foundling  CEil3reiQ7sen1^  to 

him ;  and  '  weeps.'     Te  Deum,  our  Archbishop  officiating,  is  not 

1  [Carlyle  has  followed  Bailly  very  closely  as  to  the  circumstances  of  July  15th. 
Robiquet,  '  Personnel  Municipsd,'  p.  28,  says  the  deputation  from  the  Assembly  was 
of  80  members ;  the  full  Assembly  of  Electors  had  again  met  and  it  was  therein  that 
the  '  acclamations '  took  place.  Lafayette  and  Bailly  entered  office  the  next  day, 
and  ordered  the  demolition  of  the  Bastille  and  the  formation  of  military  and  subsis- 
tance  Committees  in  this  new  Provisional  Municipality.  We  have  abundant  evidence 
from  Lafayette's  Mimoires  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  t&e  streets  for  many  days 
afterwards.] 
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only  sung,  but  shot — ^with  blank  cartridges.  Our  joy  is  boundless, 
as  our  wo  threatened  to  be.  Paris^  by  her  own  pike  and  musket, 
and  the  valour  of  her  own  heart,  has  conquered  the  very  war- 
gods^ — ^to  the  satis&ction  now  of  Majesty  itself.  A  courier  is, 
this  night,  getting  under  way  for  Necker :  the  People's  Minister, 
invited  back  by  King,  by  National  Assembly^  and  Nation,  shall 
traverse  France  amid  shoutings,  and  the  sound  of  trumpet  and 
timbreL  ^ 

Seeing  which  course  of  things,  Messeigneurs  of  the  Court 
Triumvirate,  Messieurs  of  the  dead-bom  Broglie  Ministry,  and 
others  such,  consider  that  their  part  also  is  clear :  to  mount  and 
ride.  Off,  ye  too-r^yal  BrpglieSj  Pnli^acs  and,  PrinrP"  ^  *"hp 
Blood ;  off  while3^.i&-yf'^  timffti  ^  Did  not  tbs  Palais 'BojFal,.  in 
iiis'Iate  nocturnal  '  violent  motions/  set  a  specific  price  (place  of 
payment  not  mentioned)  on  each  of  your  heads  ? — With  precau- 
tions, with  the  aid  of  pieces  of  cannon  and  regiments  that  can  be 
depended  on,  Messeigneurs,  between  the  l6th  night  and  the  I7th 
morning,  get  to  their  several  roads.  Not  without  risk  !  Prince 
Cond^  has  (or  seems  to  have)  [seen]  '  men  galloping  at  ftill  speed  : ' 
with  a  view,  it  is  thought^  to  fling  him  into  the  river  Oise,  at  Pont- 
Sainte-Mayence.^  The  Polignacs  travel  disguised;  friends,  not 
servants,  on  their  coach-box.  Broglie  has  his  own  difficulties  at 
Versailles,  runs  his  own  risks  at  Metz  and  Verdun ;  does  never- 
theless get  safe  to  Luxemburg,  and  there  rests.  ^ 

This  is  what  they  call  the  First  Emigration ;  determined  <m, 
as  appears^  in  full  Court-conclave  ;  his  Majesty  assisting ;  prompt 
he,  for  his  share  of  it,  to  follow  any  counsel  whatsoever.  '  Three 
Sons  of  France,  and  four  Princes  of  the  blood  of  Saint  Louis/  says 
Weber,  '  could  not  more  effectually  humble  the  Burghers  of  Paris 
than  by  appearing  to  withdraw  in  fear  of  their  life.'     Alas^  the 


*  Weber,  ii.  126.     [Obviously  Pont-Sainte-Maxence.] 

•  [Carlyle's  account  of  the  first  Emigration  is  substantially  correctjTf^  Fomeron, 
Hist.  G^n.  des  Emigres,  Bk.  ii.  cap.  iv.  i.  s^g.).  D'Artois  left  for  Turin  on  i8th, 
Cond6  went  a  few  days  later  :  not  till  August  did  emigration  set  in  as  a  necessity 
rather  than  a  fashion  {vid.  in/r.,  pp.  281  and  366).  Few  besides  d'Artois  went 
to  Turin :  be  went  there  as  he  had  married  a  Sardinian  Princess.] 
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Burghers  of  Paris  bear  it  with  unexpected  stoicism  !  The  Man 
D'Artois  indeed  is  gone;  but  has  he  carried^  for  example^  the 
Land  D' Artois  with  him  ?  Not  even  Bagatelle  the  Country-house 
(which  shall  be  useful  as  a  Tavern) ;  hardly  the  four- valet  Breeches, 
leaving  the  Breeches-maker ! — As  for  old  Foulon,  one  learns  that 
he  is  dead ;  at  least '  a  sumptuous  funeral '  is  going  on ;  the  under- 
takers honouring  him,  if  no  other  will.  Intendant  Berthier,  his 
son-in-l^w,  is  still  living ;  lurking :  he  joined  Besenval,  on  that 
Eumenides  Sunday ;  appearing  to  treat  it  with  levity ;  and  is  now 
fled  no  man  knows  whither. 

The  Emigration  is  not  gone  many  miles.  Prince  Cond6  hardly 
across  the  Oise,  when  his  Majesty,  according  to  arrangement,  for 
the  Emigration  also  thought  it  might  do  good, — ^undertakes  a 
rather  daring  enterprise :  that  of  visiting  Paris  in  person.  With 
a  Hundred  Members  of  Assembly;  with  small  or  no  military 
escort,  which  indeed  he  dismissed  at  the  Bridge  of  Sevres,  poor 
Louis  sets  out ;  ^  leaving  a  desolate  Palace ;  a  Queen  weeping,^  the 
Present,  the  Past  and  the  Future  all  so  unfriendly  for  her. 

At  the  Barrier  of  Passy,^  Mayor  Bailly,  in  grand  gala,  presents 
him  with  the  keys ;  harangues  him,  in  Academic  style ;  mentioni^ 
that  it  is  a  great  day ;  that  in  Henri  Quatre's  case,  the  King 
had  to  make  conquest  of  his  People ;  but  in  this  happier  case, 
the  People  makes  conquest  of  its  King  (a  conquis  son  Rai).  The 
King,  so  happily  conquered,  drives  forward,  slowly,  through  a 


Hi7 
8[M 


[17th.] 

[Mercy  to  Joseph  II.  July  23rd : — '  The  Queen  is  openly  accused  of  having  sent 
you  severad  hundrexl  millions,  and  asked  for  an  Imperial  Army  against  the  Nation. 
She  is  very  brave,  and  has  given  up  all  her  favourites,  no  great  loss  except  the  Abb^ 
Vermond,  who  is  a  great  loss.  The  Assembly  begins  to  fear  Paris,  which  means 
to  dictate  to  it.'] 

'  [Rigby  (88)  saw  the  King  enter  Paris  *  his  appearance  simple  if  not  humble. 
'  He  passed  the  Palais-Royal  at  3.15  in  a  large  plain  coach  drawn  by  8  horses,  his 
'  countenance  little  marked  by  sensibility,  and  he  showed  no  alarm.  He  is'  ac- 
'  customed  to  throw  his  head  very  much  back  which  gives  a  stupid  aspect  to  his  face. 
'  He  received  neither  applause  nor  insult  from  the  populace ;  the  only  person  who 
•  was  hissed  was  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. '  The  only  words  the  King  uttered  at  the 
Hdiel-de-Ville  were  (in  return  to  Lally's  harangue),  "You  may  always  count  on  my 
afifection"  (Robiquet,  Personnel  Municipal,  32).  Carlyle  doesn't  mention  the 
VoUte  deader;  but  the  King  was  received  at  the  Hdtel'de-Ville  with  masonic 
honours,  having  been,  with  his  two  brothers,  initiated  a  mason  in  1776  (R6v.  Fr. 
xxxl  924).] 
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steel  people^  all  silent^  or  shouting  only  Five  la  Nation;  is 
harangued  at  the  Townhall,  by  Moreau  of  the  three  thousand 
orders,  by  Khig's  Procureur  M.  ilthys  de  Corny,  by  Lally  Tollen- 
dal,  and  others ;  knows  not  what  to  think  of  it  or  say  of  it ; 
learns  that  he  is  '  Restorer  of  French  Liberty/ — as  a  Statue  of 
him,  to  be  raised  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  shall  testify  to  all 
men.  Finally,  he  is  shown  at  the  Balcony,  with  a  Tricolor 
cockade  in  his  hat ;  is  greeted  now,  with  vehement  acclamation, 
from  Square  and  Street,  from  all  windows  and  roofe : — and  so 
drives  home  again  amid  glad  mingled  and,  as  it  were,  inter- 
married shouts,  of  Vive  le  Roi  and  Vive  la  Nation  ;  wearied  but 
safe. 

It  was  Sunday  when  the  red-hot  balls  hung  over  us,  in  mid 
air:  it  is  now  but  Friday,  and  'the  Revolution  is  sanctioned.' 
An  august  National  Assembly  shall  make  the  Constitution ;  and 
neither  foreign  Pandour,  domestic  Triumvirate,  with  levelled 
Cannon,  Guy-Faux  powder-plots  (for  that  too  was  spoken  of) ; 
nor  any  tpannic  Power  on  the  Earth  or  under  the  Earth,  shall 
say  to  it.  What  dost  thou  ? — So  jubilates  the  People ;  sure  now 
of  a  Constitution.  Cracked  Marquis  Saint- Huruge  is  heard 
under  the  windows  of  the  Ch&teau ;  murmuring  sheer  speculative- 
treason.^ 

CHAPTER  IX 

THE  LANTEBNE 

The  Fall  of  the  Bastille  may  be  said  to  have  shaken  all  France 
to  the  deepest  louridatlOTK  of  its  existence.     The  rumour  bf^ 

^Campan,  IL  46-64.  [The  Marquis  Saint-Hunige,  a  mauvais  sujef,  who  had 
dissipated  his  fortune,  married  an  actress,  quarrelled  with  her  and  got  himself  shut 
up  under  a  Uttre  de  cachet  1781— 4,  is  rather  a  typical  leader  of  the  Paris  mob  in 
the  Revolution.  He  was  familiarly  known  as  '  Pfere  Adam, '  and  from  June  to  Sept. 
'89  was  Roi  de  la  Rue  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word ;  arrested  by  Lafayette 
Sept.  ist,  he  was  not  released  till  Nov.  3rd,  so  was  not  at  Versailles  on  Oct.  6th :  he 
disappeared  from  Dec.  1789 — May  '91 :  made  at  the  latter  date  a  sort  of  triumphant 
re-entry  to  the  Palais-Royal^  helped  to  organise  the  Avignon  massacres  and  the 
insurrection  of  June  20th  '92 ;  was  in  prison  at  P6ronne  during  Aug.  loth ;  again 
imprisoned  as  an  H6bertist  agitator  in  April  '94 ;  tried  to  escape  by  inventing  a 
•*  plot  in  the  Prisons ; "  released  Aug.  aand  94,  became  one  of  Fr^rovLSJeunesgens; 
died  in  obscurity  18x0.     {See  Rev.  de  la  R^.  vi.  341,  334,  420;  vil  14.)] 
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these  wonders  flies  every  where:  with  the  natural  speed  of 
Rumour ;  with  an  effect  thought  to  be  preternatural,  produced 
by  plots.  Did  D' Orleans  or  Laclos,  nay  did  Mirabeau  (not 
overburdened  with  money  at  this  time)  send  riding  Couriers  out 
from  Paris;  to  gallop  'on  all  radii,'  or  highwajrs,  towards  all 
points  of  France?  It  is  a  miracle,  which  no  penetrating  man 
will  call  in  question.^ 

Already  in  most  towns.  Electoral  Committees  were  met ;  to 
regret  Necker,  in  harangue  and  resolution.  In  many'  &  TOWllTais 
iiennes,  Caen,  Lyons,  an  ebullient  (»BOple  *^as  already  regretting 
him  in  brickbats  and  musketry.  But  now,  at  every  Town's-end 
in  France,  there  do  arrive,  in  these  days  of  terror, — 'men,'  as 
men  will  arrive ;  nay  *  men  on  horseback,'  since  Rumour  oftenest  \ 
travels  riding.  These  men  declare,  with  alarmed  countenance. 
The  Brigands  to  be  coming,  to  be  just  at  hand ;  and  do  then 
— ^ride  on,  about  their  ftirther  business,  be  what  it  might !  Where- 
upon the  whole  population  of  such  Town  defensively  flies  to 
arms.  Petition  is  soon  thereafter  forwarded  to  National  As- 
sembly; in  such  peril  and  terror  of  peril,  leave  to  organise 
yourself  cannot  be  withheld :  the  armed  population  becomes  every- 
where an  enrolled  National  Guard.  Thus  rides  Rumour,  careering 
along  all  radii,  from  Paris  outwards,  to  such  purpose :  in  few 
d&ja,  some  say  in  not  many  hours,  all  France  to  the  utmost 
borders  bristles  with  bayonets.  Singular,  but  undeniable, — 
miraculous  or  not  1 — But  thus  may  any  chemical  liquid,  though 
cooled  to  the  freezing-point,  or  far  lower,  still  continue  liquid ;  i 
and  then,  on  the  slightest  stroke  or  shake,  it  at  once  rushes  I 
wholly  into  ice.  Thus  has  France,  for  long  months  and  even  ' 
years,  been  chemically  dealt  with;  brought  below  zero;  and 
now,  shaken  by  the  Fall  of  a  Bastille,  it  instantaneously  congeals : 
into  one  crystallised  mass,  of  sharp-cutting  steel !  Guai  a  chi  la 
tocca,  'Ware  who  touches  it  1  * 


^Toulongeon,  i.  95 ;  Weber,  &c.  &c. 

'  [*  This  country  is  as  near  to  anarchy  as  society  can  approach  without  a  diss^u- 
Uon'  (July  aSth ;  Morris,  i.  143).  Morris  saw  Foulon's  body  dragged  through  the 
strteu ;  **  Gracious  God,"  says  he,  '*  what  a  people  i "] 
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In  Paris^  an  Electoral  Committee/  with  a  new  Mayor  and 
General,  is  urgent  with  belligerent  workmen  to  r^»ume  their 
handicrafts.  Strong  Dames  of  the  Market  {Dames  de  la  Halle) 
deliver  congratulatory  harangues ;  present '  bouquets  to  the  Shrine 
of  Sainte  Genevieve/  Unenrolled  men  deposit  their  arms, — not 
so  readily  as  could  be  wished  :  and  receive  '  nine  francs.'  With 
Te  Deums,  Royal  Visits,  and  sanctioned  Revolution,  there  is 
halcyon  weather ;  weather  even  of  preternatural  brightness ;  the 
hurricane  being  overblown. 

Nevertheless,  as  is  natural,  the  waves  still  run  high,  hollow 
rocks  retaining  their  murmur. y^  We  are  but  at  the  22d  of  the 
month,  hardly  above  a  w^ek  since  the  Bastille^ell,  when  it 
suddenly  appears  that  old  Foulon  is  aliye ;  nay,  that  he  is  here, 
in  early  morning,  in  the  streets  of  Paris :  the  extortioner,  the 
plotter,  who  would  make  the  people  eat  grass,  and  was  a  liar 
from  the  beginning ! — It  is  even  so.  The  deceptive  '  sumptuous 
funeral  *  (of  some  domestic  that  died)  ;  the  hiding-place  at  Vitiy 
towards  Fontainebleau,  have  not  availed  that  wretched  old  man. 
Some  living  domestic  or  dependent,  for  jnone  loves  Foulon,  has 
betrayed  him  to  the  Village.  Merciless  boors  of  Vitry  unearth 
him ;  pounce  on  him,  like  hell-hounds :  Westward,  old  In£uny ; 
to  Paris,  to  be  judged  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville !  His  old  head, 
which  seventy-four  years  have  bleached,  is  bare ;  they  have  tied 

^[On  2ist  the  Assembly  of  Electors  was  convoked  to  take  steps  towards  the 
organisation  of  a  permanent  Municipality  ;  (their  sittings  were  interrupted  by  the 
horrible  episodes  of  22nd) :  two  deputies  for  each  of  the  60  districts  were  called  by 
Bailly  to  assist  in  the  deliberation,  though  the  *  Electors '  were  in  no  hurry  to  be 
superseded  (July  25th) :  but  it  was  these  120  who  formed  the  first  Commune 
Provisoire  (Robiquet,  34-42),  only  adding  to  their  number  a  3rd  representative 
from  each  district  on  Aug.  5th  '89  ^vid,  infr,^  p.  288).] 

2  [Lafayette  (M6m.  et  Correspond,  il  164)  says  that  in  the  first  8  dajrs  of  his 
office  he  saved  more  than  20  persons  from  being  murdered  by  the  mob,  and  that 
he  found  the  organisation  of  the  National  Guard  a  severe  task.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
he  encouraged  deserters  from  the  Army  to  enrol  themselves  in  his  paid  battalion  [see 
his  letter  to  Bouill6,  ibid.^  421).  Yet  I  cannot  agree  in  the  view  that  Lafayette  was 
a  vain  schemer  playing  for  his  own  glory  to  be  '  Mayor  of  the  Palace.'  It  is  Mira- 
beau,  an  utterly  untrustworthy  authority,  who  has  given  credence  to  this  view. 
Probably  Lafayette  knew  little  of  men,  and  chose  his  staff  officers  badly  {cf.  Morris, 
i.  169) ;  and  Lafayette  himself  admits  that  his  men  will  not  mount  guard  in  the 
rain  (!)  (iL  153).  In  a  later  passage  (iii.  53)  he  says  that  de  Castries'  house  was  the 
only  one  sacked  while  he  commanded,  Nov.  12th  'go  {;vid.  infr. ,  il  51).  But  it  \^ 
certain  that  as  early  as  July  22nd  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  murder  of  Foulon 
and  Bcrthier ;  for  notes  on  them  vid.  supr.,  p.  87.] 
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an  emblematic  bundle  of  grass  on  his  back ;  a  garland  of  nettles 
and  thistles  ^^  round  his  neck  :  in  this  manner ;  led  with  ropes  ; 
goaded  on  with  curses  and  menaces^  must  he^  with  his  old  limbs, 
sprawl  forward ;  the  pitiablest,  most  unpitied  of  all  old  men. 

jtfflly  .gj^iTif-AT^|^pjp#>^  and  every  street,  musters  its  crowds  as 
he  passes ; — the  Hall  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  the  Place  de  Gr^ve 
itself,  will  scarcely  hold  his  escort  and  him.  Foulon  must  not 
only  be  judged  righteously,  but  judged  there  where  he  stands, 
without  any  delay.  Appoint  seven  judges,  ye  Municipals,  or 
seventy-and-seven ;  name  them  yourselves,  or  we  will  name 
them :  but  judge  him  !  ^  Electoral  rhetoric,  eloquence  of  Mayor 
Bailly,  is  wasted,  for  hours,  explaining  the  beauty  of  the  Law's 
delay.  Delay,  and  still  delay  !  Behold,  O  Mayor  of  the  People, 
the  morning  has  worn  itself  into  noon :  and  he  is  still  unjudged ! 
— Lafeyette,  pressingly  sent  for,  arrives ;  gives  voice  :  This  Foulon, 
a  known  man,  is  guilty  almost  beyond  doubt ;  but  may  he  not 
have  accomplices  ?  Ought  not  the  truth  to  be  cunningly  pumped 
out  of  him, — ^in  the  Abbaye  Prison  ?  It  is  a  new  light !  Sans- 
culottism  claps  hands ; — at  which  handclapping,  Foulon  (in  his 
^Gunness,  as  his  Destiny  would  have  it)  also  claps.  "  See  !  they 
understand  one  another ! "  cries  dark  Sansculottism,  blazing  into 
fury  of  suspicion. — "Friends,"  said  'a.  person  in  good  clothes,' 
stepping  forward,  "  what  is  the  use  of  judging  this  man  ?  Has 
he  not  been  judged  these  thirty  years  .>"  With  wild  yells, 
Sansculottism  clutches  him,  in  its  hundred  huids :  he  is  whirled 
across  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  to  the  '  Lanteme,'  Lamp-iron  which 
there  is  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Vcmnerie  ;  pleading  bitterly 
for  life, — to  the  deaf  winds.  Only  with  the  third  rope  (for  two 
ropes  broke,  and  the  quavering  voice  still  pleaded,)  can  he  be  so 
much  as  got  hanged !  His  Body  is  dragged  through  the  streets ; 
his  Head  goes  aloft  on  a  pike,  the  mouth  filled  with  grass  :  amid^ 
sounds  as  of  Tophet,  from  a  grass-eating  people.  ^  -^ 

Surely  if  Revenge  is  a  'kind  of  Justice,'  it  is  a  'wild'  kind !     ' 
O  mad  Sansculottism,  hast  thou  risen,  in  thy  mad  darkness,  in 

^  Histoire  Parlementaire,  ii.  146-9. 
2  Deux  Amis  de  la  Libert^,  ii.  60-6. 
VOL.    L  17 
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thy  soot  and  ng&;  unexpectedly,  like  an  EnceladuSy  living- 
baried,  from  under  his  Trinacria  ?  They  that  would  make  grass 
be  eaten  do  now  eat  grass,  in  this  manner  ?  After  long  dunib- 
groaning  generations,  has  the  turn  suddenly  become  thine  ? — ^To 
such  abysmal  overturns,  and  frightful  instantaneous  inversions  of 
the  centre-of-gravity,  are  human  Solecisms  all  liable,  if  they  but 
knew  it ;  the  more  liable,  the  fidser  (and  topheavier)  they  are  ! — 

To  add  to  tfie  horror  of  Mayor  Bailly  and  his  Municipals,  word 
comes  that  Berthier  has  also  been  arrested ;  that  he  is  on  his  way 
hither  from  Compi^gne.  Berthier,  Intendant  (say  Tax-levier)  ^  of 
Paris;  sycophant  and  tjrrant;  forestaller  of  Com;  contriver  of 
Camps  against  the  people ; — accused  of  many  things  :  is  he  not 
Foulon's  son-in-law ;  and,  in  that  one  point,  guilty  of  all  ?  In 
these  hours  too,  when  Sansculottism  has  its  blood  up!  The 
shuddering  Municipals  send  one  of  their  number  to  escort  him, 
with  mounted  National  Guards. 

At  the  fell  of  day,  the  wretched  Berthier,  still  wearing  a  fece 
of  courage,  arrives  at  the  Barrier ;  in  an  open  carriage ;  with  the 
Municipal  beside  him ;  five  hundred  horsemen  with  drawn  sabres; 
unarmed   footmen  enough :    not  without  noise !     Placards  ^ 

i[The  imustice  of  calling  an  Intendant  a  '  Tax-levier*  is  rather  characteristic  of 
Carlyle.  Ine  Intendants  cf  justice,  police  and  finance  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  their  final  establishment  is  generally  attributed 
to  Richelieu  [see  Hanotaux,  Origines  de  I'lnstitution  des  Intendants,  Paris,  1884 ; 
and  Caillet,  L' Administration  de  Richelieu,  Paris,  1857).  They  were  direct  agents 
of  the  Conseil  dEtat^  one  in  each  Giniraliti  (a  financial  district  nearly  but  not 
quite  corresponding  to  Province)  \  and  they  were  invented  in  order  to  take 
the  power  out  of  the  semi-feudal  hands  of  the  Provincial  Governors,  just  as  these 
bad  in  the  sixteenth  century  superseded  the  old  Baillis  and  Sin4chaux.  Their 
judicial  powers  were  only  temporary  and  extra-ordinary,  and  always  provoked 
conflicts  with  the  Parlements :  and  their  main  business  was  that  of  local  administra- 
tion. A  good  Intendant  would  be  a  sort  of  walking  '  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions' 
(on  its  administrative  side),  or  *  County  Council,  witbottt  however  owipg  his 
election  to  popular  suffrages.  The  fact  that  in  the  Pays  jd^ Election  the  assess- 
ment of  the  taille  fell  upon  them  and  their  subordinates  made  them  unpopular. 
The  want  of  true  local  self-government  on  any  but  the  parochial  scale  made  the  task 
of  administering  a  Province  too  hard  for  one  man ;  the  more  circumscribed  di- 
partement  is  not  too  great  for  the  Prifet  (whom  Napoleon  copied  from  the  Inten- 
dant) to  manage,  often  admirably.  The  Intendance  was  a  splendid  school  for 
training  that  admirable  race  of  statesmen  of  which  Turgot  and  Malouet  were  such 
conspicuous  examples.  [See  Gasquet,  Precis  des  Institutions  de  I'ancienne  France, 
i.  141,  sqq.  ;  De  Tocqueville,  Bk.  il ;  and  a  most  interesting  work  called  LJn  In- 
tendant sous  Louis  XIV  by  J.  Marchand,  Paris,  1889 ;  S^nac  de  Meilhan,  p.  136; 
de  Broc.  i.  162.)] 
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bxandished  round  him ;  bearing  legibly  his  indictment,  as  Sans* 
culottiam^  with  unlegal  brevity,  'in  huge  letters,'  draws  it  up.^ 
Paris  is  come  forth  to  meet  himt  with  hand-clappings>  with 
windows  flung  up ;  with  dances,  triumph-scmgs,  as  of  the  Furies. 
Lastly,  the  Head  of  Foulon;  this  also  meets  him  on  a  pike. 
Well  might  his  '  look  become  glazed,'  and  sense  fail  him,  at  such 
sight ! — Nevertheless,  be  the  man's  conscience  what  it  may,  his 
nerves  are  of  iron.  At  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  he  will  answer  no- 
thing. He  says  he  obeyed  superior  orders ;  they  have  his  papers ; 
they  may  judge  and  determine  :  as  for  himself,  not  having  closed 
an  eye  these  two  nights,  he  demands,  before  all  things,  to  have 
sleep.  Leaden  sleep,  thou  miserable  Berthier !  Guards  rise  with 
him,  in  motion  towards  the  Abbaye*  At  the  very  door  of  the 
H6tel-de-Ville,  they  are  clutched ;  flung  asunder,  as  by  a  vortex 
of  mad  arms ;  Berthier  whirls  towards  the  Lanteme.  He  snatches 
a  musket ;  fells  and  strikes,  defending  himself  like  a  mad  lion : 
he  18  borne  down,  trampled,  hanged,  mangled:  his  Head  too, 
imd  even  his  Heart,  flies  over  the  City  on  a  pike. 

Horrible,  in  Lands  that  had  known  equal  justice!  Not  so 
unnatural  in  Lands  that  had  never  known  it.  "  Le  gang  qui  coule, 
est-U  done  si  pur?**  asks  Bamave;  intimating  that  the  Gallows,  | 
though  by  irregular  methods,  has  its  own. — Thou  thyself,  01 
B.eader,  when  thou  tumest  that  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la  Vannerie, 
and  discemest  still  that  same  grim  Bracket  of  old  Iron,  wilt  not 
want  for  reflections.  '  Over  a  grocer's  shop,'  or  otherwise ;  with 
*  a  bust^of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  niche  under  it,'  now  no  longer  in 
the  niche, — H  still  sticks  there ;  still  holding  out  an  ineffectual 
light,  of  flsh-oii;  and  has  seen  worlds  wrecked,  and  sajrs  nothing. 

But  to  the  eye  of  enlightened  Patriotism,  what  a  thunder-doud 
was  this ;  suddenly  shaping  itself  in  the  radiance  of  the  halcyon 
weather !  Cloud  of  Erebus  blackness ;  betokening  latent  electri- 
city without  limit.  Mayor  Bailly,  General  Lafayette  throw  up 
their  commissions,  in  an  indignant  manner ; — ^need  to  be  flattered 

*  *  //  tf  voU  le  Roi  et  la  France  ( He  robbed  the  King  and  France). '  *  He  devoured 
'  the  siibstance  of  the  People.'  '  He  was  the  slave  of  the  rich,  and  the  tyrant  of  the 
'  poor/  '  He  drank  the  blood  of  the  widow  and  orphan,'  '  He  betrayed  his  country. ' 
See  Deux  Amis,  ii.  67-73. 
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back  again.  The  cloud  disappears^  as  thunder-clouds  do.  The 
halcyon  weather  returns,  though  of  a  grayer  complexion ;  of  a 
character  more  and  more  evidently  not  supematuraL 

Thus,  in  any  case,  with  what  rubs  soever,  shall  the  Bastille  ^  be 
abolished  from  our  Earth ;  and  with  it.  Feudalism,  Despotism ; 
and,  one  hopes,  Scoundrelism  generally,  and  all  hard  usage  of 
man  by  his  brother  man.  Alas,  the  Scoundrelism  and  hard  usage 
are  not  so  easy  of  abolition !  But  as  for  the  Bastille,  it  sinks  day 
after  day,  and  month  after  month;  its  ashlars  and  boulders 
tumbling  down  continually,  by  express  order  of  our  Municipals. 
Crowds  of  the  curious  roam  through  its  caverns ;  gaze  on  the 
skeletons  found  walled-up,  on  the  oubliettes,  iron  cages,  monstrous 
stone  blocks  with  padlock  chains.  One  day  we  discern  Mirabeau 
there ;  along  with  the  Genevese  Dumont.^  Workers  and  onlookers 
make  reverent  way  for  him;  fling  verses,  flowers  on  his  path. 
Bastille -papers  and  curiosities  into  his  carriage,  with  vivats. 

Able  Editors  compile  Books  from  the  Bastille  Archives ;  from 
what  of  them  remain  unbumt  The  Key  of  that  Robber-Den 
shall  cross  the  Atlantic;  shall  lie  on  Washington's  hall-table. 
The  great  Clock  ticks  now  in  a  private  patriotic  Clockmaker's 
apartment;  no  longer  measuring  hours  of  mere  heaviness. 
Vanished  is  the  Bastille,  what  we  call  vanished:  the  bodt/,  or 
sandstones,  of  it  hanging,  in  benign  metamorphosis,  for  centuries 
to  come,  over  the  Seine  waters,  as  Pont  Ixmis  Seize ;  *  the  soul 
of  it  living,  perhaps  still  longer,  in  the  memories  of  men. 

So  &r,  ye  august  Senators,  with  your  Tennis-Court  Oaths,  you^ 
inertia  and  impetus,  your  sagacity  and  pertinacity,  have  ye 
brought  us.      ''And  yet  think.  Messieurs,"  as   the  Petitioners 

^  [The  Demolition  of  the  Bastille  began  on  July  18th.  It  was  carried  out  by  a 
humorous  scoundrel  called  Palloy,  who  always  signed  himself  Le  Patriate  Palloy. 
He  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sort  of  person  who  lived  by  putting  himself  forward 
on  every  occasion,  and  receiving  (as  he  often  did)  the  thanks  of  the  several  Assem- 
blies of  France.  He  drove  an  immense  trade  in  models  of  the  Bastille,  and  sent 
one  to  Louis  XVI.  who  was  characteristically  amused  with  this  now  toy.] 

3  Dumont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  p.  305. 

»  Dulaure,  Histoire  de  Paris,  viil  434.  [The  Pont  Louis  XVI  was  begun  1787, 
finished  1790,  and  some  of  the  stones  actually  were  taken  from  the  Bastille  (Monin, 
Eut  de  Praxis  en  1789,  p.  la,  note\'\ 
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justly  urged,  ^'you  who  were  our  saviours  did  yourselves  need 
saviours/' — ^the  brave  Bastillers,  namely;  workmen  of  Paris; 
many  of  them  in  straitened  pecuniary  circumstances!^  Sub- 
scriptions are  opened;  Lists  are  formed,  more  accurate  than 
£ilie's;  harangues  are  delivered.  A  Body  of  Bastille  Heroes, 
tolerably  complete,  did  get  together ; — comparable  to  the  Argo- 
nauts ;  hoping  to  endure  like  them.  But  in  little  more  than  a 
year,  the  whirlpool  of  things  threw  them  asunder  again,  and 
they  sank.  So  many  highest  superlatives  achieved  by  man  are 
followed  by  new  higher;  and  dwindle  into  comparatives  and 
positives !  The  Siege  of  the  Bastille,  weighed  with  which,  in 
the  Historical  balance,  most  other  sieges,  including  that  of  Troy 
Town,  are  gossamer,  cost,  as  we  find,  in  killed  and  mortally 
wounded,  on  the  part  of  the  Besiegers,  some  Eighty-three  persons : 
cm  the  part  of  the  Besieged,  after  all  that  straw-burning,  fire- 
pumping,  and  deluge  of  musketry.  One  poor  solitary  Invalid, 
shot  stone-dead  {roide  mort)  on  the  battlements !  ^  The  Bastille 
Fortress,  like  the  City  of  Jericho,  was  overturned  by  miraculous 
sound. 

1  MoBitetir,  Stance  du  Samedi  i8  Juillet  1789  (in  Histoire  Parlementaire,  ii.  137). 
*  Dusaulx,  Prise  de  la  Bastille,  p.  447,  &c. 
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BOOK  VI 
CONSOLIDATION 

CHAPTER  1 

MAKE  THE  OONSTITUTION^ 

Here  perhaps  is  the  place  to  fix^  a  little  more  precisely^  what 
these  two  words,  French  Revolution,  shall  mean;  for,  strictly 
considered,  they  may  have  as  many  meanings  as  there  are  speakers 
of  them.  All  things  are  in  revolution ;  in  change  from  moment  to 
moment,  which  becomes  sensible  from  epoch  to  epoch  :  in  this 
Time- World  of  ours  there  is  properly  nothing  else  but  revolution 
and  mutation,  and  even  nothing  else  conceivable.  Revolution, 
you  answer,  means  speedier  change.  Whereupon  one  has  still 
to  ask:  How  speedy?  At  what  degree  of  speed;  in  what 
particular  points  of  this  variable  course,  idiich  varies  in  velocity, 
but  can  never  stop  till  Time  itself  stops,  dpes  revolution  begin 

1  [After  a  preliminary  Committee  on  July  7th,  a  Committee  of  eight  to  draft  t 
Constitution  was  chosen  on  14th.  The  members  were  Mounier,  Talleyrand,  SieyAs, 
Lally-Tollendal,  Clermont-Tonnerre,  LeChapelier,  Bergasseand  Champion  deCic^ 
(Archbishop  of  Bordeaux).  These  were  almost  all  moderates  and  the  large  majority 
of  them  partisans  of  Elnglish  Institutions:  moreover  up  till  Septer  V 
could  command  a  fair  majority  of  the  Assembly,  though  with  far 
after  July  14th,  in  the  crisis  following  which  day  the  old  administr  f 
simply  perished.  Siey^  was  the  most  dangerous  rock  ahead.  V 
more  those  of  Mably  than  of  any  one  else,  but  from  Montesquieu  al> 
great  thinker's  one  great  mistake,  the  rigid  separation  of  the  severa*  ;j 
State.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Mirabeau  never  served  on  the  ' 
Committee,  though  he  would  have  liked  to  be  chosen ;  and  also  that  .  ^ 
Mirabeau  and  Lafayette,  both  mention  how  much  the  Assembly  v 
from  its  duty  of  making  a  constitution  by  its  passion  for  usurping; 
power,  and  so  falsifying  one  of  its  leading  doctrinal  principles  \cf'. 
228  ;  Lafayette,  il  334). 

The  first  Constitutional  Committee  struggled  bravely  for  its  pri^  ■: 
i2th,  when  Lally-Tollendal,  Bergasse,  Mounier  and  Clermont-To*  uz 
after  their  failure  on  the  '  two  clmmbers '  and  '  veto '  questions  (vui 
Their  places  were  taken  by  Target,  Thouret,  Rabaut  and  Tronch 
more  pedantic  minds,  and  followers  of  Siwte  (if  he  can  be  said  ;    * 
followers).] 
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and  end ;  cease  to  be  ordinary  mutation^  and  again  become  such  ? 
It  is  a  thing  that  will  depend  on  definition  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

£oE.i2UQ|elves^  we  answer  that  French  Revolution  nigans  here 
the  open  violent  Rebellion^  and  Vic^OTyy  of  disimprisoned  Anarchy 
against  corrupt  worn-out  Authority :  how  Anarchyl)realE-s''pn3on : 
bursts  up  from  the  infeteTPeep,  ana  laifeytto^fati'onab^ 
m^sumble,  enveloping  a  wwld ;  in  phasis^aft^j;^^^^ 
frenzy ;— till  the  frenzy  burning  itself  out,  and  ^atelements 
of  new  Order  it  held  fsmce  all  Force  holds  such)  developing 
tHemselves,  the^  Uncontrollable  be  got.  ifhgbregn|yisofi^g,  j<^t,^ 
harnessed,  and  its  ma3^lOTC<S^ESde''iyw6r£  to^  »bj»gt  ■  i. 

as  sane  regulated^ones.  For  as  Hierarchies  and  Dynasties  of  all 
kinds,'*Tfteocracies,  Aristocracies,  Autocracies,  Strumpetocrades, 
have  ruled  over  the  world ;  so  it  was  appointed,  in  the  decrees 
of  Providence,  that  this  same  Victorious  Anarchy,  Jacobinism, 
Sansculottism,  French  Revolution,  Horrors  of  French  Revolution, 
or  what  else  mortals  name  it,  should  have  its  turn.  The  *  de- 
structive wrath '  of  Sansculottism  :  this  is  what  we  speak,  having 
unhappily  no  voice  for  singing. 

Surely  a  yeat  Phenomenon:  nay  it  is  a  transcendental  one,  ' 
overstepping  all  rules  and  experience ;  the  crowning  Phenomenon 
of  our  Modem  Time.  For  here  again,  most  unexpectedly,  comes 
antique  Fanaticism  in  new, and  newest  vesture;  miraculous,  as 
all  Fanaticism  is.  Call  it  the  Fanaticism  of '  making  away  with 
formulas,  de  humer  les  formules,'  The  world  of  formulas,  the 
formed  regulated  world,  which  all  habitable  world  is, — ^must  needs 
hate  such  Fanaticism  like  death  ;  and  be  at  deadly  variance  with 
it.  The  world  of  formulas  must  conquer  it ;  or  filing  that,  must 
die  execrating  it,  anathematising  it ; — can  nevertheless  in  nowise 
prevent  its  being  and  its  having  been.  The  Anathemas  are  there, 
and  the  miraculous  Thing  is  there. 

Whence  it  cometh  }  Whither  it  goeth  ?  These  are  questions ! 
When  the  age  of  Miracles  lay  faded  into  the  distance  as  an 
incredible  tradition,  and  even  the  age  of  Conventionalities  was 
now  oia";  and  Man's  Existence  had  for  long  generations  rested 
on  mere  formulas  which  were  grown  hollow  by  course  of  time ; 
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and  it  seemed  as  if  no  Reality  any  longer  existed^  but  onlj 
Phantasms  of  realities^  and  God's  Universe  were  the  work  of  the 
Tailor  and  Upholsterer  mainly^  and  men  Were  buckram  masks 
that  went  about  becking  and  grimacing  there, — on  a  sudden,  the 
Earth  yawns  asundgr^^pd  amid..Tytarean  smoke,  and  glare  of 
fierce  brightness,  rises  SAN8CUix)T™Mjjgaany-lieacre3j  firel>f€ttthing, 
and-askrrWBat  think  ye  of  W  f  Well  may  the  buckram  masks 
start  together,  terror-struck;  *into  exjMressive  well-concerted 
groups ! '  It  is  indeed.  Friends,  a  most  singular,  most  fatal 
thing.  Let  whosoever  is  but  buckram  and  a  phantasm  look  to 
it :  ill  verily  may  it  fare  with  him ;  here  methink»»-he  cannot 
much  longer  be.  Wo  also  to  many  a  one  who  is  not  whoUjr 
buckram,  but  partly  real  and  human !  The  age  of  Miracles  has 
come  back!  'Behold  the  World- Phcenix,  in  fire-consummati(Hi 
'and  fire-creation:  wide  are  her  ffuming  wings;  loud  is  her 
'  death-melody,  of  battle-thunders  and  falling-towns ;  skyward 
(  '  lashes  the  funeral  fiame,  enveloping  all  things :  it  is  the  Death- 
'Birth  of  a  World!' 

Whereby,  however,  as  we  often  say,  shall  one  unspeakable 
blessing  seem  attainable.     This,  namely :  that  man  and  his  Life 
rest  no  more  on  hoUowness  and  a  Lie,  but  on  solidity  and  some 
kind  of  Truth.     Welcome  the  beggarliest  truth,  so  it  6e  one,  in 
exchange  for  the  royallest  sham!     Truth  of  any  kind  breeds 
ever  new  and  better  truth ;  thus  hard  granite  rock  will  crumble 
\  down  into  soil,  under  the  blessed  skyey  influences ;  and  cover 
itself  with  verdure,  with  fruitage  and  umbrage.     But  as  for  False- 
hood, which,  in  like  contrary  manner,  grows  ever  &lser, — ^what  can 
it,  or  what  should  it  do  but  decease,  being  ripe  ;  decompose  itself, 
gently  or  even  violently,  and  return  to  the  Father  of  it, — too 
probably  in  flames  of  fire  } 
\       Sansculottism  will  bum  much;  but  what  is  incombustible  it 
I  will  not  bum.     Fear  not  Sansculottism ;  recognise  it  for  what  it 
\  is,  the  portentous  inevitable  end  of  much,  the  miraculous  begin- 
I  ning  of  much.     One  other  thing  thou  mayest  understand  of  it : 
I  that  it  too  came  from  God ;  for  has  it  not  been  f     From  of  old,  as 
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it  is  written,  are  His  goings  forth ;  in  the  great  Deep  of  things ;  /    y 
fearful  and  wonder^l  now  as  in  the  beginning :  in  the  whirlwind  I 
also  He  speaks ;  and  the  wrath  of  men  is  made  to  praise  HinL — 
But  to  gauge  and  measure  this  immeasurable  Thing,  and  what  is 
called  account  for  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  dead  logic-formula,  attempt 
not !     Much  less  shalt  thou  shriek  thyself  hoarse,  cursing  it ;  for 
that,  to  all  needful  lengths,  has  been  already  done.    As  an  actually:;;^ 
existing  Son  of  Time,  look,  with  unspeakable  manifold  interest, 
oftenest  in  silence,  at  what  the  Time  did  bckig :  therewith  edify^' 
instruct,  nourish  thyself,  or  were  it  but  amuse  and  gratify  thyselfj 
as  it  is  given  thee. 

Another  question  which  at  every  new  turn  will  rise  on  us,  re» 
quiring  ever  new  reply  is  this:  Where  the  French  Revolution 
specially  is?  In  the  King's  Palace,  in  his  Majesty's  or  her  Mar 
jesty's  managements,  and  maltreatments,  cabals,  imbecilities  and 
woes,  answer  some  few : — ^whom  we  do  not  answer.  In  the  National 
Assembly,  answer  a  large  mixed  multitude :  who  accordingly  seat 
themselves  in  the  Reporter's  Chair;  and  therefrom  noting  what  /" 
Proclamations,  Acts,  Reports,  passages  of  logic-fence,  bursts  of  \  / 
parliamentary  eloquence  seem  notable  within  doors,  and  what  V 
tumults  and  rumours  of  tumult  become  audible  from  without,  pro- 
duce volume  on  volume ;  and,  naming  it  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,  contentedly  publish  the  same.  To  do  the  like,  to 
almost  any  extent,  with  so  many  Filed  Newspapers,  Choix  des  Rap- 
ports, Histoires  Parlementaires  as  there  are,  amounting  to  many 
horseloads,  were  easy  for  us.  Easy  but  unprofitable.  The  National 
Assembly,  named  now  Constituent  Assembly,  goes  its  course; 
making  the  Constitution;  but  the  French  Revolution  also  goes 
its  course. 

In  general,  may  we  not  say  that  the  French  Revolution  lies  in  / 
the  heart  and  head  of  every  violent-speaking,  of  every  violent- 
thinking  French  Man  ?  How  the  Twenty-five  Millions  of  such, 
in  their  perplexed  combination,  acting  and  counter-acting,  may 
give  birth  to  events;  which  event  successively  is  the  cardinal 
one ;  and  from  what  point  lof  vision  it  may  best  be  surveyed : 
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this  is  a  problem.  Which  jMoblem  the  best  insight,  seeking  light 
from  all  possible  sources,  shifting  its  point  of  vision  whithersoever 
vision  or  glimpse  of  vision  can  be  had,  may  employ  itself  in 
solving ;  and  be  well  content  to  solve  in  some  tolerably  af^iroxi- 
mate  way.  < 

As  to  the  National  Assembly,  in  so  £u:  as  it  still  towers  enii- 
nent  over  France,  after  the  manner  of  a  car-borne  Carrocdo, 
though  now  no  longer  in  the  van ;  and  rings  signals  for  retreat  or 
for  advance, — it  is  and  ccmtinues  a  reality  among  oth^  realities. 
But  in  so  fu*  as  it  sits  making  the  Constituticm,  cm  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a^tuity  and  chimera  mainly.  Alas,  in  the  never  so 
heroic  building  of  Montesquieu-  Mably  card-castles,  though  shouted 
over  by  the  world,  what  interest  is  there?  Occupied  in  that 
way,  an  august  National  Assembly  becomes  for  us  little  otiier  than 
,  a  Sanhedrim  of  Pedants,  not  of  the  gerund-grinding,  yet  of  no 
fruitfuller  sort ;  said  its  loud  debatings  and  recriminations  aboat 
Rights  of  Man,  Right  oi  Peace  and  War,  Veto  suspendf,  Veto  absolu, 
what  are  they  but  so  many  Pedant's-curses,  "  May  God  confound 
you  for  your  Theory  of  Irregular  Verbs  !  **  ^ 

A  Constitution  can  be  built.  Constitutions  enough  d  la  Sieyit : 
but^theJrightKIdifl^^ 

iO^them!  Could  Siey^s  have  drawu  tEiSoaer  and  lighinin^  ouTof 
Heaven  to  sanction  his  Constitution,  it  had  been  well :  but  with- 
out any  thunder  ?  Nay,  strictly  considered,  is  it  not  still  true  that 
without  some  such  celestial  sanction,  given  visibly  in  thunder  or 
invisibly  otherwise,  no  Constitution  can  in  the  long  run  be  worth 
much  more  than  the  waste-paper  it  is  written  on  ?  The  Constitu- 
tion, the  set  of  Laws,  or  prescribed  Habits  of  Acting,  that  men 

i  ^  [Here  we  have  Carlyle  at  his  worst ;  it  hardly  needs  comment ;  to  make  a 
stable  Constitution  would  surely  be  a  very  noble  thing  (a  great  deal  more  noble 
than  capturing  Bastilles  or  devastating  provinces),  and  the  *  men  of  1789 '  laboured 
thereto  with  all  their  might.  But  in  Carlyle's  eyes  they  stand  condemned  for  the 
most  terrible  of  all  crimes,  "want  of  success.  The  whole  domain  of  Constitutional 
law  and  government  was  hateful  to  Carlyle.  A  fairly  sound  criticism  of  the 
Constitution  of  '91,  clause  by  clause,  may  be  read  in  H61ie,  Les  Constitutions  de 
la  France,  Paris^  1879,  t>ut  the  best  judgment  is  that  of  Duvergier  de  Hauranne, 

f    Hist,  du  Gouv.  Parlementaire,  some  touches  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  re- 

;    produce  in  my  Introduction.] 
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will  live  under,  is  the  one  which  images  their  Convioticnis, — ^tlKir 
Faith  as  to  this  wondrous  Universe,  and  what  rights,  duties,  capa- 
bilities they  have  there :   which  stands  sanctioned,  therefore,  by  , 
Necessity  itself;  if  not  by  a  seen  Deity,  then  by  an  unseen  one.     . 
Other  Laws,  whereof  there  are  alwa3rs  enough  read[y-made,  are    , 
usurpations ;  which  men  do  not  obey,  but  rebel  against,  and  abo-    v 
lish,  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

The  question  of  questions  accordingly  were.  Who  is  it  that,  M 
especially  for  rebellers  and  abolishers,  can  make  a  Constitution  -^  ti   ) 
He  that  can  image  forth  the  general  Belief  when  there  is  one ;  that  j/ 
ean  impart  one  when,  as  here,  there  is  ncme.     A  most  rare  man]^\ 
erer,  as  of  cdd,  a  god-missioned  man !     Here,  however,  in  defecL/ 
of  such  transcend^it  supreme  man^  Time  with  its  infinite  succes-  . 
•ion  of  merely  superior  men^  each  yielding  his  little  contribution,   i 
does  nmch.      Force  likewise  (for,  as  Antiquacian  Philosophers  | 
teach,  the  royal  Sceptre  was  from  the  first  something  of  a  Ham- 
mer, to  crack  such  heads  as  could  not  be  convinced)  will  all  along 
find  somewhat  to  do.     And  thus  in  perpetual  abolition  and  re- 
paraticm,  r^oiding  and  mending,  with  struggle  and  strife,  with 
present  evil,  and  the  hope  and  ^ort  towards  future  good,  must  i 
the  Constitution,  as  all  human  things  do,  build  itself  forward;  t 
or  unbuild  itself,  and  sink,  as  it  can  and  may.     O  Siey^,  aod   | 
ye  other  Committee-men,  and  Twelve  Hundred  miscellaneous  ! 
individuals  from  all   parts  of  France]    what   is  the  Belief  of   | 
France,  and  yours,  if  ye  knew  it  ?     Properly  that  there  shall  be    ! 
no  Belief;    that  all  formulas  be  swallowed.      The  Constitution 
which  will  suit  that?     Alas,  too  clearly,  a  No-Constitution,  an 
Anarchy ; — ^which  also,  in  due  season,  shall  be  vouchsafed  you. 

But,  after  all,  what  can  an  unfortunate  National  Assembly  do  ? 
Consider  only  this,  that  there  are  Twelve  Hundred  miscellaneous 
individuals ;  not  a  unit  of  whom  but  has  his  own  thinking-appara- 
tus, his  own  speaking-apparatus !  In  every  unit  of  them  is  some 
belief  and  wish,  different  for  ea^h,  both  that  France  should  be 
regenerated,  and  also  that  he  individually  should  do  it.  Twelve 
Hundred  separate  Forces,  yoked  miscellaneously  to  any  object, 
miscellaneously  to  all  sides  of  it ;  and  bidden  pull  for  life ! 
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Or  is  it  the  nature  of  National  Aisemblies  generally  to  do, 
with  endless  labour  and  clangour.  Nothing  ?  Are  Representattye 
Governments  mostly  at  bottom  Tyrannies  too  ?  Shall  we  say,  the 
Tyrants,  the  ambitions  contentious  Persons,  from  all  comers  of 
the  country  do,  in  this  manner,  get  gathered  into  <me  place ;  and 
there,  with  motion  and  counter-motion,  with  jargon  and  hubbub, 
cancel  <me  another,  like  the  fiibulous  Kilkenny  Cats ;  and  produce, 
for  net-result,  zero  ; — the  country  meanwhile  governing  or  guiding 
itself,  by  such  wisdom,  recognised,  or  for  most  part  unrecognised, 
as  may  exist  in  individual  heads  here  and  there  ? — Nay,  even  that 
were  a  great  imjMovement :  for  of  old,  with  their  Guelf  Factions 
and  Ghibelline  Factions,  with  their  Red  Roses  and  White  Roses, 
they  were  wont  to  cancel  the  whole  country  as  welL  Besides  they 
do  it  now  in  a  much  narrower  cockpit ;  within  the  four  walls  of 
their  Assembly  House,  and  here  and  there  an  outpost  of  Hustings 
and  Barrel-heads  ;  do  it  with  tongues  too,  not  with  swords  : — all 
which  improvements,  in  the  art  of  j»oducing  zero,  are  they  not 
great  ?  Nay,  best  of  all,  some  happy  Continents  (as  the  Western 
one,  with  its  Savannahs,  where  whosoever  has  four  willing  limbs 
finds  food  under  his  feet,  and  an  infinite  sky  over  his  head)  csn 
do  without  governing. — What  Sphinx-questions  ;  which  the  dis- 
tracted world,  in  these  very  generations,  must  answer  or  die !  ^ 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  OONSTITUBNT  ASSEMBLY 
One  thing  an  elected  Assembly  of  Twelve  Hundred  is  fit  for : 
D(^roying.     Which  indeed  is  but  a  more  "Hecided  exercise  of 
its  natural  talent  for  Doing  Nothing.     Do  nothing,  only  keep 
r      agitating,  debating;  and  things  will  destroy  themselves. 
'  So  aj^d  not  otherwise  .Iffpved  it  with  an  auypist  Na^iftp<^l  As- 

\      sembly.     It  took  the  name  Constituent,  as  if  its  mission  and  func-. 


^[The  Assembly  sat  almost  evo^  day,  Sundays  included :  there  would  be  a 
morning  session  at  9,  and  an  evening  one  at  a  varying  hour,  generally  5,  6  or  7; 
not  till  March  '90  was  a  regular  system  of  hours  and  days  arrived  at,  w«.,  three 
mornings  a  wedc  for  financial  business,  four  for  discussion  of  the  Constitution ; 
evening  sittings  for  special  and  temporary  busmess.  (See  Aulard,  Orateurs  de 
TAss.  Constit.  43-4.)] 
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tion  had  been  to  construct  or  build ;  which  also^  with  its  whole     ; 
!Joul/i£  endeavoured  to  do:  yet,  in  We  tatespin  the  natu^^  \ 

tmi^^here  lay  for  it  preciselj  of  aU  ftmct^^^^  \ 

to  tgS£^  Singular,  what  Gospels  men  will  believe  ;  even  Gospels  \ 
acc(»*ding  to  Jean  Jacques !  It  was  the  fixed  Faith  of  these  \ 
National  Deputies,  as  of  all  thinking  Frenchmen,  that  the  Ckmsti- 
tution  could  be  made  ;  that  they,  there  and  then,  were  called  to 
make  it.  How,  with  the  toughness  of  old  Hebrews  or  Ishmaelite 
Moslem,  did  the  otherwise  light  unbelieving  People  persist  in  this 
their  Credo  quia  impossibile  ;  and  front  the  armed  world  with  it ; 
and  grow  &natic,  and  even  heroic,  and  do  exploits  by  it !  The 
Constituent  Assembly's  Constitution,  and  several  others,  will, 
being  printed  and  not  manuscript,  survive  to  future  generations, 
as  an  instructive  well-nigh  incredible  document  of  the  Time  :  the 
most  significant  Picture  of  the  then  existing  France ;  or  at  lowest. 
Picture  of  these  men's  Picture  of  it. 

But  in  truth  and  seriousness,  what  could  the  National  Assembly 
have  done  ?    The  thing  to  be  done  was,  actually  as  they  said,  to      ! 
regenerate  France  ;  to  abolish  the  old  France,  and  make  a  new      j 
one,  quietly  or  forcibly,  by  concession  or  by  violence :  this  by      \ 
the  Law  of  Nature  has  become  inevitable.     With  what  degree  of      1 
violence,  depends  on  the  wisdom  of  those  that  preside  over  it.       ^ 
"With  perfect  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  National  Assembly,  it        : 
had  all  been  otherwise ;  but  whether,  in  any  wise,  it  could  have         1 
been  pacific,  nay  other  than  bloody  and  convulsive,  may  still  be 
a  question. 

Grant,  meanwhile,  that  this  Constituent  Assembly  does  to  the 
last  continue  to  be  something.  With  a  sigh,  it  sees  itself  inces- 
santly forced  away  from  its  infinite  divine  task  of  perfecting  '  the 
Theory  of  Irregular  Verbs,' — ^to  finite  terrestrial  tasks,  which 
latter  have  still  a  significance  for  us.  It  is  the  cynosure  of 
revolutionary  France,  this  National  Assembly.  All  work  of 
Government  has  fallen  into  its  hands,  or  under  its  control ;  all 
men  look  to  it  for  guidance.  In  the  middle  of  that  huge  Revolt 
of  Twenty-five  millions,  it  hovers  always  aloft  as  Carroccio  or 
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Battle-Standard^  impelling  and  impelled,  in  the  most  ccHifused 
way :  if  it  cannot  give  much  guidance,  it  will  still  seem  to  give 
some.  It  emits  pacificatory  Proclamations,  not  a  few  ;  with  more 
or  with  less  result.  It  authorises  the  enrolment  of  Naticmal 
Guards,*-lest  BrigaikU  come  to  devour  us,  and  reap  the  unripe 
crops.  It  sends  missions  to  quell  'effervescences;'  to  deliver 
men  from  the  Lanteme.  It  can  listen  to  ccHigratulatory  Ad- 
dresses, which  arrive  daily  hy  the  sackful ;  mostly  in  King  Cam- 
byses'  vein :  also  to  PetitiiHis  and  comfdbints  from  all  mortals ; 
so  that  every  mortal's  complaint,  if  it  cannot  get  redressed,  may 
at  least  hear  itself  complain.  For  the  rest,  an  august  National 
Assembly  can  {Nroduce  Parliamentary  Eloquence;  and  appoint 
Committees.  Committees  of  the  Constitution,  of  Reports,  of 
Researdies ;  and  of  much  else  :  which  again  yield  mountains 
of  Printed  Paper ;  the  theme  of  new  Parliamentary  Eloquence, 
in  bursts,  or  in  plenteous  smooth-flowing  floods.  And  so,  from 
the  waste  vortex  wherein  all  things  go  whirling  and  grinding. 
Organic  Laws,  or  the  similitude  of  such,  slowly  emerge. 

With  endless  debating,  we  get  the  Rights  of  Man  ^  writt^i  down 
and  promulgated :  true  paper  basis  of  all  paper  Constitutions. 
Neglecting,  cry  the  opponents,  to  declare  the  Duties  of  Man  I 
Forgetting,  answer  we,  to  ascertain  tire  Mights  of  Man ; — one  of 
the  fatallest  omissions! — Nay,  sometimes,  as  on  the  Fourth  of 
August,  our  National  Assembly,  fired  suddenly  by  an  almost 
preternatural  enthusiasm,  will  get  through  whole  masses  of  work 
in  one  night.  A  memorable  night,  this  Fourth  of  August ; 
Dignitaries  temporal  and  spiritual ;  Peers,  Archbishops,  Pa  •.  i  • 
'.Presidents,  each  out-doing  the  other  in  patriotic  dev;^A  \ 

V 

1  [  The  Rights  of  Man  was  a  manifesto  somewhat  after  the  model  of  th.   '  r-  r  c  ^ 
D«:laration  of  Independence.     Something  very  similar  had  been  dr;.v  r 
d'Epr^mesnil  in  1788.     Bailly  (i.  36)  records  with  pride  that  the  elect?        r  • 
TierS'J^tat  in  Paris  demanded  in  their  cahier  that  the '  Rights  of  Man '  sb  ^'.   ' 
at  the  head  of  the  Constitution.     Lafayette  had  drawn  up  a  similar  dec  u  ^    .  u     1 
July  nth.     On  August  ist  the  question  whether  or  no  to  put  the  '  righ.;  •  f  iu.a\ 
at  the  head  of  the  Constitution  was  first  discussed,  and  several  conirii.;.v^b  wt'-c 
appointed  to  draw  up  suitable  declarations  of  these  rights.     Mirabeau  t.  :»u^''    - 
sat  on  one  of  these  committees,  was  in  favour  of  adjourning  the  whole  .ucst:-.     tii: 
the  Constitution  should  be  completed.     Malouet  also  protested.     'tJ'c  (i.bac-^ 
dragged  on  till  Aug.  26th,  and  the  King  only  gave  his  final  consent  to  th?  '  kijrl  tf 
Man '  on  Oct.  5th.] 
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eome  auccessivelj  to  thraw  their  now  untenable  possessiims  on 
the  ^  altar  of  the  fisttherland.'  With  loader  and  louder  vivats^ — 
for  indeed  it  is '  after  dinner '  too^ — they  abolish  Tithes^  Seignorial 
Dues,  Gabelle,  excessive  Preservation  of  Game ;  nay  Privilege, 
Immunity,  Feudalism  root  and  branch  ;  then  appoint  a  Te  Deum 
for  it;  and  so,  finally,  disperse  about  three  in  the  morning, 
striking  the  stars  with  their  sublime  heads.  Such  night,  unfore- 
seen but  for  ever  memorable,  was  this  of  the  Fourth  of  August 
1789.  Miraculous,  or  semi-miraculous,  some  seem  to  think  it. 
A  new  Night  of  Pentecost,  shall  we  say,  ^aped  according  to  the 
new  Time,  and  new  Church  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  ?  It  had 
its  causes ;  also  its  effects.^ 

In  such  manner  labour  the  National  Deputies ;  perfecting 
their  Theory  of  Irregular  Verbs;  governing  France,  and  being 
governed  by  it ;  with  toil  and  noise ; — cutting  asunder  ancient 
intolerable  bonds ;  and,  for  new  ones,  assiduously  spinning  ropes 
of  sand.  Were  their  labours  a  nothing  or  a  something,  yet  the 
eyes  of  all  France  being  reverently  fixed  on  them,  History  can 
never  very  long  leave  them  altogether  out  of  sight. 

For  the  present,  if  we  glance  into  that  Assembly  Hall  of  theirs, 
it  will  be  found,  as  is  natural,  '  most  irregular.'  As  many  as  '  a 
hundred  members  are  on  their  feet  at  once ; '  no  rule  in  making 
motions,  or  only  conunencements  of  a  rule ;  Spectators'  Gallery 
allowed  to  applaud,  and  even  to  hiss;^  President,  appointed 
once  a  fortnight,  raising  many  times  no  serene  head  above  the 
waves.  Nevertheless,  as  in  all  human  Assemblages,  like  does 
begin  arranging  itself  to  like ;  the  perennial  rule,  Ubi  homines  sunt 
modi  sunt  proves  valid.  Rudiments  of  Methods  disclose  them- 
selves ;  rudiments  of  Parties.     There  is  a  Right  Side  {Cdt^  Droit), 

^[Noailles,  who  led  the  way  on  Aug.  4th  in  demanding  the  abolition  of 
feudal  rights,  was  only  a  cad^i^  but  d'Aiguillon  who  followed  had  been  the 
prime  mover,  and  lost  100,000  livr.  of  income  by  the  abolition.  (Lameth,  i.  96.) 
Ferri^es  (i.  186)  compares  the  Assembly  on  this  occasion  to  drunken  men  in  a 
shop  full  of  precious  articles,  which  they  vie  with  each  other  in  smashing.  Lally- 
Tollendal  in  the  middle  of  it  wrote  a  note  to  the  President,  "  no  one  is  master  of 
himself  any  longer,  suspend  the  session."  Neither  Mirabeau  nor  Lafayette  were 
present,  and  the  former  called  it  an  •'  orgy  "  (Bacourt,  i.  100).  For  the  nghts  thus 
abolished  see  note  at  end  of  chapter.] 

«  Arthur  Young,  i.  m. 
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A  Left  Side  (C6t^  Gauche) ;  sitting  oa  M.  le  President's  right 
hand>  or  on  his  left :  the  C&U  Droit  conservative ;  the  C6t^  Gauche 
destructive.  Intermediate  is  Anglomaniac  Constitutionalism, 
or  Two-Chamber  Royalism ;  ^  with  its  Mouniers,  its  Lallys, — fiast 
verging  towards  nonentity.  Preeminent^  on  the  Right  Side, 
pleads  and  perorates  Cacal^s  the  Dragoon-captain^  eloquent, 
mildly  fervent ;  earning  for  himself  the  ^adow  of  a  name.  There 
also  blusters  Barrel- Mirabeau,  the  Younger  Mirabeau,  not  without 
wit :  dusky  D'Esprem^nil  does  nothing  but  sniff  and  ejaculate ; 
might,  it  is  fondly  thought,  lay  prostrate  the  Elder  Mirabeau  him- 
self, would  he  but  try,* — which  he  does  not  Last  and  greatest, 
see,  for  one  moment,  the  Abb^  Maury ;  with  his  Jesuitic  eyes, 
his  impassive  brassfece,  '  image  of  all  the  cardinal  sins?  inclom- 
itable,  unquenchable^e  fights  jesuitico-rhetorically ;  with  toughest 
lungs  and  heart ;  for  Throne,  especially  for  Altar  and  Tithes.  So 
that  a  shrill  voice  exclaims  once,  from  the  Gallery :  "  Messieurs 
of  the  Clergy,  you  have  to  be  shaved ;  if  you  wriggle  too  much, 
you  will  get  cut."  ' 

The  Left  side  is  also  called  the  d' Orleans  side ;  an'l  sometimes, 
derisively,  the  Palais  RoyaL  And  yet,  so  confused,  real-imaginaiy 
seems  everything,  'it  is  doubtful,'  as  Mirabeau  said,  'whether 

1  [With  the  •  two  chamber  Royalists  *  whom  Carlyle  brushes  aside  so  contemptu- 
ously lay  the  real  plank  for  safety.  The  best  speeches  made  in  favour  of  two 
chambers  are  those  of  Lally-Tollendal,  Aug.  19th,  and  Mounier,  Aug.  aSth  and  31st. 
On  the  latter  day  La  Luzerne,  Bishop  of  Langres,  was  made  President,  and  his 
election  is  perhaps  the  expiring  effort  of  true  "Constitutionalism"  in  France  till 
1815.  Mounier  had  in  January  1789,  in  his  pamphlet  Nouvelles  observations  sur 
les  Etats-GirUraux,  pointed  out  this  as  the  via  saluHs,  and  suggested  a  regulai 
Senate,  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective. 

Dupont  de  Nemours  in  the  cahier  of  the  Bailliage  of  Nemours  (Arch.  Pari.  iv. 
175)  had  maintained  the  same  view.  Lafayette  (Corresp.  n.  299)  wanted  two 
elective  chambers,  but  would  have  accepted  a  '  Senate  for  Life.  *  But  the  vast 
mass  of  the  Right  (including  nearly  all  the  Noblesse)  were  against  anything  of 
the  kind.  There  is  abundant  evidence  from  Ferriires  and  Rivarol  that  they  looked 
with  dread  upon  anything  like  a  restriction  of  the  privileges  of  Noblesse  to  a  limited 
number  of  families— in  short,  on  anything  like  the  English  House  of  Peers.  In  the 
final  debate  89  voted  for  two  chambers,  and  499  against. 

The  greatest  questions  in  French  History  were  discussed  in  the  months  of  Au^. 
and  Sept.,  and  these  included  the  new  style  and  title  of  the  Monarchy,  the  heredi- 
tary and  inviolable  character  of  the  Monarch,  the  veto,  and  the  shape  to  be  given 
to  the  Legislative  body.  One  would  not  gather  from  Carlyle  that  these  were 
serious  questions  at  all.  J 

8  Biographic  Universelle,  §  D'Espr6m6nil  (by  Beaulieu). 

'  Dictionnaire  des  Hommes  Marquans,  ii.  519. 
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d'Orl^ns  himself  belong  to  that  same  d'Orl^ans  party/  What 
can  be  known  and  seen  is^  that  his  moon-visage  does  beam  forth 
from  that  point  of  space.  There  likewise  sits  seagreen  Robes- 
pierre ;  throwing  in  his  light  weight,  with  decision,  not  yet  with 
effect.  A  thin  lean  Puritan  and  Precisian,  he  would  make  away 
with  formulas ;  yet  lives,  moves  and  has  his  being  wholly  in  for- 
mulas, of  another  sort.  *  Peuple,  such,  according  to  Robespierre^ 
ought  to  be  the  Royal  method  of  promulgating  Laws,  *  Peuple, 
this  is  the  Law  I  have  framed  for  thee  ;  dost  thou  accept  it  ?  ' — 
answered,  from  Right  Side,  from  Centre  and  Left,  by  inextinguish- 
able laughter.^  Yet  men  of  insight  discern  that  the  Seagrewi 
may  by  chance  go  far:  ''This  man,"  observes  Mirabeau,  "will 
do  somewhat ;  he  believes  every  word  he  sajrs." 

Abb6  Siey^s  is  busy  with  mere  Constitutional  work ;  wherein, 
unluckily,  fellow- workmen  are  less  pliable  than,  with  one  who  has 
completed  the  Science  of  Polity,  they  ought  to  be.^  Courage, 
Siey^,  nevertheless !  Some  twenty  months  of  heroic  travail,  of 
contradiction  from  the  stupid,  and  the  Constitution  shall  be  built ; 
the  top-ston^  of  it  brought  out  with  shouting, — ^say  rather,  the 
top-paper,  for  it  is  all  Paper ;  and  thou  hast  done  in  it  what  the 
Earth  or  the  Heaven  could  require,  thy  utmost.  Note  likewise 
this  Trio ;  memorable  for  several  things ;  memorable  were  it  only 
that  their  history  is  written  in  an  epigram:  'whatsoever  these 
Three  have  in  hand,'  it  is  said, '  Duport  thinks  it,  Bamave  speaks 
it,  Lameth  does  it.'  ^ 

But  royal  Mirabeau?  Conspicuous  among  all  parties,  raised 
above  and  beyond  them  all,  this  man  rises  more  and  more.  As  we 
often  say,  he  has  an  eye,  he  is  a  reality ;  while  others  are  formulas 
and  eye-glasses.  In  the  Transient  he  will  detect  the  Perennial ; 
find  some  firm  footing  even  among  Paper-vdi?t6xes*  MisTSie  is 
gone  forth  to  all  lands ;  it  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  crabbed 
old  Friend  of  Men  himself  before  he  died.     The  very  Postillions 

1  Moniteur,  No.  67  (in  Hist.  Pari.). 

'  [Sieyfes'  remark,  *  La  Politique  est  une  Science  queje  crois  avoir  achtvie^^  was 
made  to  Dumont  (Souvenirs,  p.  46).] 
'  See  Toulongeon,  i.  109. 

VOL.    I.  18 
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of  inns  have  heard  of  Mirabeau :  when  an  impatient  Traveller 
complains  that  the  team  is  insufficient,  his  Postillion  answers, ''  Yes, 
Monsieur,  the  wheelers  are  weak ;  but  my  mirabeau  (main  horse), 
jou  see,  is  a  right  one,  tnais  mon  mirabeau  est  excellenL"  ^ 

And  now.  Reader,  thou  shalt  quit  this  noisy  Discrepancy  of  a 
National  Assembly ;  not  (if  thou  be  of  humane  mind)  without  pity. 
Twelve  hundred  brother  men  are  there,  in  the  centre  of  Twenty- 
five  Millions ;  fighting  so  fiercely  with  Fate  and  with  one  another; 
i^truggling  their  lives  out,  as  most  sons  of  Adam  do,  for  that  which 
profiteth  not.  Nay,  on  the  whole,  it  is  admitted  further  to  be 
very  dull.  "  Dull  as  this  day's  Assembly,"  said  some  one.  "  Why 
date,  Pourquoi  dater  ?  "  answered  Mirabeau. 

Consider  that  they  are  Twelve  Hundred ;  that  they  not  only 
speak,  but  read  their  speeches ;  and  even  borrow  and  steal  speeches 
^^  j  to  read !  With  Twelve  Hundred  fluent  speakers,  and  their  Noah's 
Deluge  of  vociferous  commcmplace,  silence  unattainable  may  well 
seem  the  one  blessing  of  Life.  But  figure  Twelve  Hundred  pam- 
phleteers; droning  forth  perpetual  pamphlets :  and  no  man  to  gag 
them!  Neither,  as  in  the  American  Congress,  do  the  arrange- 
ments seem  perfect.  A  Senator  has  not  his  own  Desk  and  News- 
paper here ;  of  Tobacco  (much  less  of  Pipes)  there  is  not  the 
slightest  provision.  Conversation  itself  must  be  transacted  in  s 
low  tone,  with  continual  interruption :  only '  pencil  Notes '  circulate 
freely ;  '  in  incredible  nimibers,  to  the  foot  of  the  very  tribune.'^ 
Such  work  is  it,  regenerating  a  Nation ;  perfecting  one's  Theory 
of  Irregular  Verbs ! 

^  Dumont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  p.  177. 
*  See  Dumont  (pp.  159-67) ;  Arthur  Young,  &c. 


[Feudal  rights  abolished  on  August  ^h-<fh. 

These  have  been  so  well  calendared  for  English  readers  by  de  Tocqueville 
(Reeve's  Transl.  p.  406)  that  a  short  recapitulation  here  will  suffice  :  de  Tocqueville 
however  does  not  give  so  clear  an  exposition  of  them  as  do  many  of  the  recent  writers, 
such  as  MM.  Babeau,  Sagnac,  Lavergne,  'Lom^nie  and  Ch^rest.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  (i. )  that  such  rights  existed  in  every  country  in  Western  Europe 
in  some  shape  or  other ;  (ii. )  that  some  of  them  are  but  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
copyhold  tenure  in  England  at  the  present  day ;  (iii.)  that  in  hardly  any  cases  were 
they  of  the  nature  of  personal  service,  but  rather  easements  attached  to  particular 
pieces  of  land,  the  payment  or  enjoyment  of  which  had,  to  use  Professor  Maitland's 
phrase,  "taken  root  in  certain  acres ;  "  (iv.)  that  it  had  been  the  great  aim  of 
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Statesmen  imbued  with  ideas  of  refonn,  in  every  European  country  to  make  them 
redeemable  or  convertible  into  a  money  rent ;  (v. )  that  they  were  felt  to  be  peculiarly 
vexatious  in  France  mainly  because  the  peasants  had  so  very  largely  become  land- 
owners, and  the  'feudal'  burdens  in  consequence  merely  dues  paid  to  other 
neighbouring  landowners  or  non-landowners,  often  to  men  who  had  long  since 
ceased  to  have  any  interest  in  the  village  other  than  the  receipt  of  these  dues ; 
(vi. )  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  any  person  of  whatsoever  origin  purchasing 
the  noblest  fief  in  the  land,  and  enjoying  all  but  one  of  the  feudal  rights  dependent 
thereon,  although  the  purchase  of  such  a  fief  did  not  in  all  cases  '  confer  Noblesse ' 
on  the  new  owner ;  (viu)  that  these  rights  in  their  origin  were  associated  with  duties 
on  the  part  of  the  Lords,  duties  which  had  by  1789  entirely  disappeared. 

Some  distinction  must  be  drawn,  and  was  drawn  bythe  Constituent  Assembly, 
between  ** droits  utiles**  and  "  droits  honorifiques**  The  old  French  law  of  Real 
Property  recognised  three  forms  of  lay  tenure,^^ (feudal  tenure), /ran^-a//<?»  (free- 
hold tenure),  and  censive  (copyhold  tenure).  The  second  of  these  was  absolutely 
free  of  all  feudal  rights  and  dues  whatsoever.  It  was  in  the  third  form  that  the 
majority  of  the  peasant  holdings  were  found,  and  it  was  in  that  form  that  they 
were  multiplied  to  such  an  enormous  extent  in  the  i8th  century.  Now  the  contract 
under  which  such  tenures  were  created  {bail  d  cens)  was  strictly  a  contract,  and 
merely  transferred  the  ownership  of  the  lands  subject  to  a  perpetual  quit  rent  eitho: 
in  kind  or  money.  '  Fines '  on  subsequent  alienations  {Lods  et  ventes)  were  not  an 
miiversal,  though  they  were  an  usual  incident  of  the  contract :  but  anyhow  it  was 
a  simple  contract,  and  the  law  was  bound  to  uphold  it. 

lliis  is  just  what  the  "  feudal  committee"  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  (created 
to  work  out  the  results  of  the  vote  of  Aug.  4th)  proposed  to  do ;  and  decrees 
followed  the  several  reports  of  this  committee  (Mardi  15th,  May  3rd  '90)  by  which 
(I)  certain  specified  feudal  rights  are  abolished  at  once  (were  in  ract  abolished  on 
Aug.  4th),  viz.,  personal  servitudes,  dovecots,  exclusive  shooting  rights,  and 
Sdgneurial  justice,  (ii.)  all  other  **  droits  utiles  "  which  could  be  proved  to  have 
originated  in  a  contract,  were  to  continue  to  be  paid  until  redeemed  (it  is  obvious 
that  the  proof  of  contractual  origin,  if  of  remote  time,  would  not  always  be  easy 
to  furnish),  (iii.)  that  redemption  was  to  be  undertaken  voluntarily  (this  had  been 
done  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  with  great  success  since  1771). 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  "  Spontaneous  Anarchy  "  of  1789 — '90— '91  no 
such  redemption  was  ever  undertaken,  and  such  debts  did  not  continue  to  be  paid 
any  more  than  the  public  taxes  did.  The  Legislative  Assembly  went  further  and 
aboli^ed  the  distinction  between  ** droits  honorifiques"  and  '* droits  utiles:" 
finally  the  Convention,  on  July  17th  '93,  abolished  aU  feudal  rights,  dues  or  con- 
tracts whatever  without  compensation.  Not  unnaturally  this  was  taken  as  leave  to 
repudiate  all  contracts  of  rent,  and  all  payments  connected  with  land  whatsoever. 

The  chief  dues  and  burdens  of  which  the  cahiers  complain  are : — 

(i)  Personal  Servitudes  (mainmortes),  traces  of  which  still  existed  in  Alsace  and 
Franche-Comt6,  ^.^.,  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Claude  in  the  Jura  possessed  a  number  of 
mainmortables  or  serfs  who  couldn't  make  a  will,  who  might  be  pursued  if  they 
ran  away  and  who  paid  their  rents  in  labour  instead  of  in  money. 

(a)  *  Corvie  Seigneuriale*  forced  labour  on  the  lord's  land  for  a  fixed  number 
of  da^s  in  the  year :  this  was  very  rare ;  and  in  1750  a  judicial  decision  laid  down 
that  It  might  be  paid  in  money  or  labour  at  pleasure  of  the  payer :  and  this  also 
existed  only  in  the  three  provinces  recently  acquired  from  Germany. 

Both  these  two  burdens  had  been  abolished  on  all  the  Royal  domains  by  edict 
of  1779. 

(3)  •  Banalitis^  compulsory  exclusive  use  of  the  lord's  mill,  wine  press,  bull,  etc. 
This,  though  not  an  uncommon  covenant  in  modern  Scottish  leases,  was  felt  to  be 
a  very  grievous  burden  in  France. 

(6)  *  Pdages,'  *  bcics*  *  leyde* ;  private  tolls  existmg  on  bridges,  rivers,  markets, 
etc.  (usually  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  the  man  who  built  the  bridge, 
opened  the  river  or  the  market) :  these  were  quite  common  in  England  as  well,  and 
on  bridges  are  common  at  the  present  day. 
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(7) '  CohmHeTy  *  the  right  to  keep  a  dovecot  and  therefore  presiimably  to  feed  your 
pigeons  on  your  neighbcHir's  crops.  Many  poor  seigneurs  lived  largely  on  pigeon 
pie.    This  really  was  a  serious  burden  to  the  peasants 

(8) '  La  Chasse*  the  exclusive  right  to  shoot  game,  alone  of  feudal  rights  was  a 
fersonal  one,  i.e,^  not  attaching  to  the  land  of  a  noble  if  bought  by  a  commoner, 
yet  not  attaching  to  the  status  of  nobility  apart  from  the  possession  of  a  fief.  The 
whole  body  of  the  game  laws  was  of^ressive ;  and  that  largely  because  ofifenees 
against  them  might  oe  tried  in 

(9)  Courts  ofSeigneurialjusticet  where  such  existed.  These  variously  exerdaed 
la  haute,  la  moyenne  and  la  basse  Justice.  But  when  one  comes  to  examine 
such  courts  minutely  one  discovers  that  the  Seigneur  was  obliged  to  nominate  a 
trained  lawyer  as  judge,  that  the  Courts  were  entirely  under  the  thumb  of  the  royal 
judges,  and  that,  as  Lomtoie  says,  they  were  not  so  much  a  source  of  profit  as  a 
bintlen  to  the  possessor.  But  they  undoubtedly  levied  vexations  fines  for  offences 
against  the  game-laws. 

(10)  ^  Terrage'  or  CMampart,  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  sometimes  leviable 
by  the  lord  in  place  of  cens,  e^.,  '  two  hens  at  Blaster/  '  a  bushel  of  oats  at 
Michaelmas.' 

It  must  be  remembered  in  conclusion  that  the  Royal  Courts  ¥raged  a  perpetual 
warfare  against  all  these  'feudal  rights,'  and  assumed  that  all  except  4,  5,  8i9 
must  prove  that  they  originated  in  express  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  in  express 
contract. 

The  clearest  exposition  will  be  found  in  M.  Sagnac,  Legislation  Civile  de  la 
R^.  Fr.  (Paris,  1898),  pp.  86-154;  in  M.  Babeau,  Le  Village  sous  I'Ancien  R^'me, 
Bk.  III.  caps.  3  and  4 ;  in  Lom^nie,  Les  Mirabeau,  vol.  2,  cap.  i. ;  Ch^est,  La 
Chute  de  1  Ancien  Regime,  i.  xxv.  and  ii.  497.  Consult  also  the  Cakier  of  the 
Bailliage  of  Nemours,  in  Archives  Parlementaires,  iv.  196.] 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  GENERAL  OVERTURN 

Of  the  King's  Court,  for  the  present,  there  is  aknost  nothing 
whatever  to  be  said.  Silent,  deserted  are  these  halls ;  Royalty 
languishes  forsaken  of  its  war-god  and  all  its  hopes,  till  once  the 
CEil-de-BoBuf  rally  again.  The  sceptre  is  departed  from  King 
Louis ;  is  gone  over  to  the  Salle  des  Menus,  to  the  Paris  Townhall, 
or  one  knows  not  whither.  In  the  July  days,  while  all  ears  were 
yet  deafened  by  the  crash  of  the  Bastille,  and  Ministers  and 
Princes  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  it  seemed  as  if  the  very 
Valets  had  grown  heavy  of  hearing.  Besenval,  also  in  flight 
towards  Infinite  Space,  but  hovering  a  little  at  Versailles,  was 
addressing  his  Majesty  personally  for  an  Order  about  post-horses; 
when,  lo,  'the  Valet  in  waiting  places  himself  familiarly  between 
his  Majesty  and  me,'  stretching  out  his  rascal  neck  to  learn  what 
it  was!     His  Majesty,  in  sudden  choler,  whirled  round;  made 
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a  flitch  at  the'  tongs :  '  I  gientl j  prevented  him ;  he  grasped  my 
hand  in  thankftdness ;  and  I  noticed  tears  in  his  eyes.'  ^ 

Poor  King ;  for  French  Kings  also  are  men !     Louis  Fourteeirfjh 
himself  once  clutched  the  tongs,  and  eren  smote  with  them ;  but 
then  it  was  at  Louvois,  and  Dame  Maintenon  ran  up. — ^The  Queen 
sits  weeim^  in  her-inner  apartments,  surrounded  by  weak  women : 
she  is  'at  the  height  of  unpc^ularity ; '  universally  regarded  as 
the  evil  genius  of  France.     Her  fHends  and  familiar  counsellors 
have  all  fled;  aikl  fled,  surely,  on  the  foohshest  errand.     Thej 
Ch&teau  Polignac  still  frowns  aloft,  on  its  'bold  and  enormous) 
cafaical  rod^,'  amid  the  blooming  champaigns,  amid  the  bluej 
girdling  mountains  of  Auver^ie:^  but  no  Duke  and  Duchess 
Pfdignac  look  forth  from  it;  they  have  fled,  they  have  'met 
Necker  at  Bile ; '  they  sl»ll  not  return.     That  France  should  see 
her  Nobles  resist  the  Irresistible,  Inevitable,  with  the  face  of  angry 
men,  was  unhappy,  not  unexpected  ;  but  with  the  &ce  and  sense 
a£  pettish  children  ?     This  was  her  peculiarity.     They  understood 
nothing ;  would  understand  nothing.     Does  not,  at  this  hour,  a 
new  Polignac,  first-bom  of  these  Two,  sit  reflective  in  the  Castle  [ 
oi  Ham ;  ^  in  an  astonishment  he  will  never  recover  itoxa ;  the  \ 
most  confused  of  existing  mortals  ? 

JKingr  Louis  has  his, jaeaL  J^nistrijjm§|s,^^ul^ti^X Q.Wr.4 
PregJdfint  Pnmpignani;  Necker,,  ^OOTil^JlfliSkJlLjtri^ 
other  soch.;^  But  what.will.it  avail  Mm  j*  As  was  said,  the 
sceptre,  all  but  the  wooden  gilt  sceptre,  has  departed  elsewhither. 
Volition,  determination  is  not  in  this  man :  only  innocence,  in- 
dol^ice ;  dependence  on  all  persons  but  himself,  on  all  circum- 
stances but  the  circumstances  he  were  lord  of.  So  troublous 
Intemally  is  our  Versailles  and  its  work.  Beautifol^  if  seen  from 
a£ur,  resplendent  like  a  Sun ;  seen  near  at  hand,  a  mere  Sun  V 
Atmosphere,  hiding  darkness,  confused  ferment  of  ruin  ! 

'  Besenval,  iil  419. 

«  Arthur  Young,  i.  165.  (Jules  Due  de  Polignac  married  Yolande  de  Polastron, 
Gouvemante  of  the  'children  of  France,'  sat  in  the  Notables,  served  in  Condi's 
army  and  returned  to  France  at  the  Restoration  ;  he  was  the  father  of  Charles  X.  's 
minister  mentioned  below  (vid.  note  supr.,  p.  41).] 

'a.d.  1835  P^^^  Polignac  was  released  1836,  died  18^7], 

*Montgaillard,  ii.  108.    [Necker  returned  July  28th  (vid.  infr,^  p.  284).] 
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I  But  oyer  France^  there  goes  <m  the  indisputablest  *  destruc* 
!  tion  of  formulas  ; '  transaction  of  realities  that  follow  therefrom. 
I  So  many  millions  of  persons^  all  g3rved,  and  nigh  strangled,  with 
fcMrmulas ;  whose  Life  nevertheless,  at  least  the  digestion  and 
hunger  of  it,  was  real  enough  !  Heaven  has  at  length  sent  an 
abundant  harvest :  but  what  profits  it  the  poor  man,  when  Earth 
with  her  formulas  interposes  ?  Industry,  in  these  times  of  insur- 
rection, must  needs  lie  dormant ;  capital,  as  usual,  not  circulating, 
but  stagnatii^  timcmmsly  in  nooks.  The  poor  man  is  short  of 
work,  is  therefore  short  of  money ;  nay  even  had  he  money,  bread 
is  not  to  be  bought  for  it  Were  it  plotting  of  Aristocrats,  plot- 
ting of  D' Orleans ;  were  it  Brigands,  preternatural  terror,  and  the 
clang  of  Phcebus  Apollo's  silver  bow, — enough,  the  markets  are 
scarce  of  grain,  plentiful  only  in  tumult.  Farmers  seem  lazy  to 
thresh ; — ^being  either  '  bribed ; '  or  needing  no  bribe,  with  prices 
ever  rising,  with  perhaps  rent  itself  no  longer  so  pressing.  Neither, 
what  is  singular,  do  municipal  enactments,  '  That  along  with  so 
many  measures  of  wheat  you  shall  sell  so  many  of  rye,'  and  other 
the  like,  much  mend  the  matter.  Dragoons  with  drawn  swords 
stand  ranked  among  the  corn-sacks,  often  more  dragoons  thao 
sacks.^  Meal-mobs  abound ;  growing  into  mobs  of  a  still  darker 
quality. 

Starvaticm  has  been  known  among  the  French  Commonaltj 
before  this ;  known  and  &miliar.  Did  we  not  see  them,  in  the 
year  1775,  presenting,  in  sallow  fi&ces,  in  wretchedness  and  ragged- 
ness,  their  Petition  of  Grievances ;  and,  for  answer,  getting  a  brand- 
new  Gallows  forty  feet  high  ?  Hunger  and  Darkness,  through  long 
years !  For  look  back  on  that  eariier  Paris  Riot,  when  a  Great 
Personage,  worn  out  by  debauchery,  was  believed  to  be  in  want  of 
Blood-baths ;  and  Mothers,  in  worn  raiment,  yet  with  living  hearts 
under  it,  *  filled  the  public  places '  with  their  wild  Rachel-cries,— 
stilled  also  by  the  Gallows.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Friend  of  Men 
(preaching  to  the  deaf)  described  the  Limousin  Peasants  as  wearing 
a  pain-stricken  (souffre-dotdeur)  look,  a  look  past  complaint,  '  as  if 
'  the  oppression  of  the  great  were  like  the  hail  and  the  thunder, 
1  Arthur  Young,  i.  129,  &c. 
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'  a  thing  irremediable,  the  ordinance  of  Nature/  ^     And  now  if,  in 
some  great  hour,  the  shock  of  a  filing  Bastille  should  awaken    « 
you  ;  and  it  were  found  to  be  the  ordinance  of  Art  merely  ;  and    | 
remediable,  reversible !  \ 

Or  has  the  Reader  forgotten  that '  flood  of  savages,'  which,  in 
sight  of  the  same  Friend  of  Men,  descended  from  the  mountains 
at  Mont  d'Or  ?  Lank-haired  haggard  faces  ;  shapes  rawboned, 
in  high  sabots ;  in  woollen  jupes,  with  leather  girdles  studded 
with  copper-nails !  They  rocked  from  foot  to  foot,  and  beat 
time  with  their  elbows  too,  as  the  quarrel  and  battle,  which  was 
not  long  in  beginning,  went  on;  shouting  fiercely;  the  lank 
£Eu;es  distorted  into  the  similitude  of  a  cruel  laugh.  For  they 
w«re  darkened  and  hardened :  long  had  they  been  the  prey  of 
excise-men  and  tax-men  ;  of  '  clerks  with  the  cold  spurt  of  their 
pen.'  It  was  the  fixed  prophecy  of  our  old  Marquis,  which  no 
man  would  listen  to,  that '  such  Government  by  Blind-man's-buff, 
stumbling  along  too  far,  would  end  by  the  General  Overturn,  the 
Culbute  G^drale  ! ' 

No  man  would  listen,  each  went  his  thoughtless  way ; — ^and 
Time' and  Destiny  alsojtravelled  on.  The  Government  by  Blind- 
man's-buff,  stumbling  along,  has  reached  the  precipice  inevitable  y 
for  it.  Dull  Drudgery,  driven  on,  by  clerks  with  the  cold  dastard  \ 
spurt  of  their  pen,  has  been  driven — ^into  a  Communion  of  Drudges ! 
For  now,  moreover,  there  have  come  the  strangest  confused  tidings ; 
by  Paris  Journals  with  their  paper  wings  ;  or  still  more  portentous, 
where  no  Journals  are,^  by  rumour  and  conjecture  :  Oppression 
not  inevitable ;  a  Bastille  prostrate,  and  the  Constitution  fast 
getting  ready !  Which  Constitution,  if  it  be  something  and  not 
nothing,  what  can  it  be  but  bread  to  eat  ? 

The  Traveller,  '  walking  up  hill  bridle  in  hand,'  overtakes  '  a 
poor  woman ; '  the  image,  as  such  commonly  are,  of  drudgery  and 
scarcity ;  '  looking  sixty  years  of  age,  though  she  is  not  yet  twenty- 
eight.'  They  have  seven  children,  her  poor  drudge  and  she :  a 
farm,  with  one  cow,  which  helps  to  make  the  children  soup  ;  also 

*  Fils  Adoptif .  M^moires  de  Mirabeau,  i.  364-394. 

*  See  Arthur  Young,  I  137,  150,  &c. 
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one  little  hone,  or  garron.  They  have  rents  and  quit-rents,  H«u 
to  pay  to  this  Seigneur,  Oat-sacks  to  that ;  King's  taxes,  Statute- 
labour,  Church-taxes,  taxes  enough ; — and  think  the  times  inex- 
pressible. She  has  heard  that  somefvhere,  in  some  manner, 
Bomething  is  to  be  done  for  the  poor :  "  God  send  it  soon  ;  for  the 
dues  and  taxes  crush  us  down  (nous  ScrasetU)  ! "  ^ 

Fair  [N*ophecies  are  spoken,  but  they  are  not  fulfilled.  There 
have  been  Notables,  Assemblages,  turnings  out  and  comings  ia 
Intriguing  and  manoeuvring ;  Parlementaiy  eloquence  and  argu- 
ing, Greek  meeting  Greek  in  jhigh  places,  has  long  g<me  on ;  yet 
still  bread  comes  not.  The  harvest  is  reaped  and  garnered; 
yet  still  we  have  no  bread.  Urged  by  despair  and  by  hope, 
what  can  Drudgery  do,  but  rise,  as  predicted,  and  produce  the 
General  Overturn  ? 

(''Fancy,  then,  some  Five  full-grown  Millions  of  such  gaunt 
\  figures,  with  their  haggard  faces  (Jigures  kdves) ;  in  woollen  jupes, 
'with  copper-studded  leather  girths,  and  high  sabots, — starting 
up  to  ask,  as  in  forest-roarings,  their  washed  Upper-Classes,  after 
long  unreviewed  centuries,  virtually  this  question :  How  have  ye 
treated  us;  how  have  ye  taught  us,  fed||h8,  and  led  us,  while 
we  toiled  for  you  ?  The  answer  can  be  read  in  flames,  over  the 
nightly  summer-sky.  This  is  the  feeding  and  leading  we  have 
had  of  you :  Emptiness, — of  pocket,  of  stomach;  of  head  and  of 
heart  Behold  there  is  nothing  in  us;  nothing  but  what  Nature 
gives  her  wild  children  of  the  desert :  Ferocity  and  Appetite ; 
Strength  grounded  on  Hunger.  Did  ye  mark  among  your 
Bights  of  Man,  that  man  was  not  to  die  of  starvation,  while  . 
tiiere  was  bread  reaped  by  him?  It  is  am<»ig  the  Mights  rfj 
Man. 

Seventy-two  Chateaux  have  flamed  aloft  in  the  M&connais  and 
Beaujolais  alone :  this  seems  the  centre  of  the  conflagration ;  but 
it  has  spread  over  Dauphin6,  Alsace,  the  Lyonnais ;  the  whole 
South-east  is  in  a  blaze.  All  over  the  North,  from  Rouen  to 
Metz,  disorder  is  abroad :  smugglers  of  salt  go  openly  in  armed 
bands :  the  barriers  of  towns  are  burnt ;  toll-gatherers,  tax- 
1  See  Arthur  Young,  i.  134. 
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gatherers,  official  persons  put  to  flight.  'It  was  thought/  says 
Young,  'the  people,  from  hunger,  would  revolt;'  and  we  see 
thej  have  d<me  it.  Desperate  Lackalls,  long  prowling  aimless, 
now  finding  hope  in  desperation  itself,  everywhere  form  a  nucleus. 
They  ring  the  Church-bell  by  way  of  tocsin:  and  the  Parish 
turns  out  to  the  work.^  Ferocity,  atrocity ;  hunger  and  revenge : 
such  work  as  we  can  imagine ! 

Ill  stands  it  now  with  the  Seigneur,  who,  for  example,  'has 
walled  up  the  only  Fountain  of  the  Township ; '  who  has  ridden 
high  on  his  chartier  and  parchments ;  who  has  preserved  Game 
not  wisely  but  too  well.  Churches  also,  and  Canonries,  are 
sacked,  without  mercy;  which  have  shorn  the  flock  too  close, 
forgetting  to  feed  it.  Wo  to  the  land  over  which  Sansculottism, 
in  its  day  of  vengeance,  tramps  rough-shod, — shod  in  sabots! 
Highbred  Seigneurs,  with  their  delicate  women  and  little  ones, 
had  to  'fly  half-naked,'  under  cloud  of  night :  glad  to  escape  the 
flames,  and  even  worse.^  You  meet  them  at  the  tables-d'hdte  of 
inns ;  making  wise  reflexions  or  foolish,  that '  rank  is  destroyed ; ' 
uncertain  whither  the^  shall  now  wend.^  The  metayer  will  find 
it  convenient  to  be  slack  in  papng  rent.  As  for  the  Tax- 
gatherer,  he,  long  hunting  as  a  biped  of  prey,  may  now  find 
himself  hunted  as  one ;  his  Majesty's  Exchequer  will  not '  fill  up 
the  Deficit,'  this  season :  it  is  the  notion  c^  many  that  a  Patriot 
sMajesty,  being  the  Restorer  of  French  Liberty,  has  abolished 
m^  taxes,  though,  for  their  private  ends,  some  men  make  a 
secret  of  it. 

Where  this  will  end?  In  the  Abjrss,  one  may  prophesy; 
whither  all  Delusions  are,  at  all  moments,  travelling;  where 
this  Delusion  has  now  arrived.  For  if  there  be  a  Faith,  from  of 
old,  it  is  this,  as  we  often  repeat,  that  no  Lie  can  live  forever. 

1  See  Hist  Pari.  ii.  243-6. 

'[Fomeron  conclusively  proves  that,  as  things  were,  for  three-fourths  of  the 
Noblesse  the  only  safety  lay  in  Emigration.  Carlyle  makes  very  lijght  of  the 
horrible  details  of  massacre  and  plundering  committed  by  the  peasants  in  July  and 
August  1789,  which  is  surprising,  as  he  had  studied  Buchez  and  Roux,  who  give 
details  (iv.  163,  sqq.) ;  see  also  Ferri^res,  L  178-9,  for  details  of  the  massacres  and 
tortures  inflicted  on  delicate  ladies  by  the  JacquerieJ] 

'See  Young,  I  149,  &c 
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The  very  Truth  has  to  change  its  vesture,  from  time  to  time ; 
and  be  bom  again.  But  all  Lies  have  sentence  of  death  written 
down  against  them,  in  Heaven's  Chancery  itself;  and,  slowly  or 
&st,  advance  incessantly  towards  their  hour.  'The  sign  of  & 
'Grrand  Seigneur  being  landlord/  sajrs  the  vehement  plain- 
spoken  Arthur  Young,  '  are  wastes,  landes,  deserts,  ling :  go  to  his 
'residence,  you  will  find  it  in  the  middle  of  a  forest,  peopled 
'with  deer,  wild  boars  and  wolves.  The  fields  are  scenes  of 
'  pitiable  management,  as  the  houses  are  of  misery.  To  see  so 
'  many  millions  of  hands,  that  would  be  industrious,  all  idle  and 
'  starving :  O,  if  I  were  legislator  of  France  for  one  day,  I  would 
'  make  these  great  lords  skip  again ! '  ^  O  Arthur,  thou  now 
actually  beholdest  them  slap  ; — ^wilt  thou  grow  to  grumble  at 
that  too  } 

For  long  years  and  generations  it  lasted ;  but  the  time  came. 
Featherlmiin,  whom  no  reasoning  and  no  pleading  could  touch, 
the  glare  of  the  firebrand  had  to  illuminate :  there  remained  but 
that  method.  Consider  it,  look  at  it !  The  widow  is  gathering 
nettles  for  her  children's  dinner ;  a  perfimMd  Seigneur,  delicately 
lounging  in  the  CEil-de-Bceuf,  has  an  alchemy  whereby  he  will 
extract  from  her  the  third  nettle,  and  name  it  Rent  and  Law  : 
such  an  arrangement  must  end.  Ought  it  not }  But,  O  most 
fearful  is  such  an  ending !  Let  those,  to  whom  God,  in  his  great 
mercy,  has  granted  time  and  space,  prepare  another  and  milder 
one. 

To  some  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Seigneurs  did  not  do 
something  to  help  themselves ;  say,  combine  and  amoi :  for  there 

1  Young,  i.  12,  48,  84,  etc.  [With  this  well-known  passage  of  Arthur  Young  it  is 
perhaps  well  to  contrast  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  East-Anglian,  Dr.  Rigby  (p.  96) : 
"  We  have  now  travelled  between  four  and  five  hundred  miles  in  France,  and 
•'have  hardly  seen  an  acre  uncultivated,  except  in  two  forests  and  parks,  the 
"one  belonging  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  the  other  to  the  King  of  France  at 
••  Fontainebleau,  and  these  are  covered  with  woods.  In  every  other  place  almost 
"  every  inch  has  been  ploughed,  and  appears  to  be  pressed  with  the  weight  of  the 
"incumbent  crop."  It  was  the  Province  of  Flanders  that  excited  his  greatest 
admiration,  where  "  the  crops  are  great  beyond  any  conception  I  could  have  had 
"  of  them,  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat,  superior  to  any  which 
"  can  be  produced  in  England,  oats  extraordinarily  large  .  .  .  there  is  also  an 
"  unmense  quantity  of  beans,  a  good  deal  of  flax,  and  some  tobacco  and  woad."] 
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were  a  '  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them/  all  valiant  enough. 
Unhappily^  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  scattered  over  wide 
Provinces,  divided  by  mutual  ill-will,  cannot  combine.  The 
highest  Seigneurs,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  emigrated, — 
with  a  view  of  putting  France  to  the  blush.  Neither  are  arms 
now  the  peculiar  property  of  Seigneurs ;  but  of  every  mortal  who 
has  ten  shillings,  wherewith  to  buy  a  secondhand  firelock. 

Besides,  those  starving  Peasants,  after  all,  have  not  four  feet 
and  claws,  that  you  could  keep  them  down  permanently  in  that 
manner.  They  are  not  even  of  black  colour :  they  are  mere  Un- 
washed Seigneurs ;  and  a  Seigneur  too  has  human  bowels ! — ^The 
Seigneurs  did  what  they  could ;  enrolled  in  National  Guards ;  fled, 
with  shrieks,  complaining  to  Heaven  and  Earth.  One  Seigneur, 
£uned  Memmay  of  Quincey,  near  Vesoul,  invited  all  the  rustics  of 
his  neighbourhood  to  a  banquet ;  blew  up  his  Ch&teau  and  them 
with  gunpowder ;  and  instantaneously  vanished,  no  man  yet  knows 
whither.^  Some  half-dozen  years  after,  he  came  back ;  and  de- 
monstrated that  it  was  by  accident. 

N<Hr  are  the  Authwities  idle ;  though  unluckily,  all  Authorities,  /  ,  ^. 
Municipalities  and  such  like,  are  in  the  uncertain  transitionary 
state ;  getting  regenerated  from  old  Monarchic  to  new  Democratic ; 
no  Official  yet  knows  clearly  what  he  is.  Nevertheless,  Mayors 
old  or  new  do  gather  Marichaussdes,  National  Guards,  Troops  of 
the  line ;  justice,  of  the  most  summary  sort,  is  not  wanting.  The 
Electoral  Committee  of  MAcon,  though  but  a  Committee,  goes  the 
length  of  hanging,  for  its  own  behoof,  as  many  as  twenty.  The 
Pr6vdt  of  Dauphin^  traverses  the  country '  with  a  movable  column,' 
with  tipstaves,  gallows-ropes ;  for  gallows  any  tree  will  serve,  and 
suspend  its  culprit,  or  '  thirteen '  culprits. 

Unhappy  country!  How  is  the  fair  gold-^and-green  of  the 
ripe  bright  Year  de&ced  with  horrid  blackness ;  black  ashes  of 

1  Hist  Pari.  ii.  i6i.  [Memmay  returned  not  six  years,  but  two  months  after 
the  explosion  at  his  chdteau,  and  published  at  Besan9on,  Sept.  3rd  '89,  a  pamphlet 
(BM.  F.  1008.  18),  in  which  he  explained  that  he  had  left  his  house  before  the  ex- 
plosion, stored  all  his  valuables  in  a  cellar,  where  there  was  also  a  quantity  of 
powder  intended  for  blasting  the  river  bed  at  Quincey  :  when  the  peasants  broke 
into  the  chdUau  tlus  powder  was  fired  by  a  drunken  man.] 
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ChAteaux,  black  bodies  of  gibbeted  Men !  Industry  has  ceased  in 
it ;  not  sounds  of  the  hammer  and  saw^  but  of  the  tocsin  and 
alann-dnun.  The  aoeptre  has  departed,  wMlher  one  knows  not ; 
— breaking  itself  in  pieces:  here  impotent,  there  tyrannous. 
National  Guards  are  unskilful,  and  of  doubtful  purpose ;  Soldien 
are  inclined  to  mutiny :  there  is  danger  that  they  two  may  quarrel, 
danger  that  they  may  agr0f.  Strasburg  has  seen  riots :  aTownhall 
torn  to  shreds,  its  archives  scattered  white  on  the  winds ;  drunk 
soldiers  eml»acing  drunk  citizens  for  three  days,  and  Mayor  Die- 
trich and  Marshal  Rochambeau  reduced  nigh  to  desperation.^ 

Through  the  middle  of  all  which  phenomena  is  seen,  on  his 
triumphant  transit,  '  escorted,'  throuirn  Beiort  ^  for  instance,  Hby 
fifty  National  Horsemen  nni  il^  thffimilitojrBlUiin-*'*'^p-^  — 
M.  Necker,  returning  from  B&le!  Glorious  as  the  meridian; 
though  poor  Necker  himself  partly  guesses  whither  it  is  leading.^ 
One  highest  culminating  day,^  at  the  Paris  Townhall ;  with  im- 
nuNi^al  vivats,  with  wife  and  daughter  kneeling  publicly  to  kiss  his 
hand ;  ^  with  Besenval's  pardon  granted, — but  indeed  revoked  be- 
fore sunset 't  one  highest  day,  but  then  lower  days,  and  ever  lower, 
down  even  to  lowest !  Such  magic  is  in  a  name ;  and  in  the  want 
of  a  name.  like  some  enchanted  Mamlnino's  Helmet,  essential 
to  victory,  comes  this '  Saviour  of  France ; '  beshouted,  becjnnballed 
l^  the  world:  alas,  so  soon  to  be  (i»enchanted,  to  be  pitched 
shamefully  over  the  lists  as  a  Barber's  Bason!  Gibbon  'could 
wish  to  show  him'  (in  this  ejected,  Barber's-Bason  state)  to  any 
man  of  solidity,  who  were  minded  to  have  the  soul  burnt  out  of 
him,  and  become  a  caput  mortuum,  by  Ambition,  unsuccessful  or 
successfuL^ 

^  Arthur  Young,  i.  141 :  Dampmartin,  l^v^nemens  qui  se  sont  pas96$  sous  mes 
yeux,  i.  105-127.  [The  Baron  de  Dietrich  was  Maire  of  Strasburg,  1790—2,  and  was 
very  much  beloved  in  the  town.  As  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  Republic  in  '92  he 
was  naturally  suspected,  and  guillotined  in  Dec.  '93.    {See  Camot's  Corresp.  i.  43> 

2[5«rforBelfort.] 

'  Biographic  Universelle,  §  Necker  (by  Lally-ToUendal). 
4  [July  29th.] 

B  [Necker's  first  care  was  to  demand  Besenval's  pardon,  but  it  was  refused  at 
the  Hdtel-de-VUle  (Ferri^res,  i.  171)  "• 

8  Gibbon's  Letters  [to  Lord  ShefiSeld,  1790]. 
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Another  smaall  phasis  we  tM,  and  no  more :  how,  in  the  Autumn 
months,  our  sharp-tempered  Arthur  has  been  '  pestered  for  some 
days  past/  by  shot,  lead-drops  and  slugs, '  rattling  five  or  six  times 
into  my  chaise  and  about  my  ears ; '  all  the  mob  of  the  country 
gone  out  to  kill  game !  ^  It  is  even  so.  On  the  Cliffs  of  Dover, 
over  all  the  Marches  of  France,  there  appear,  this  autumn,  two 
signs  on  the  Earth :  emigrant  flights  of  French  Seigneurs ;  emi- 
grant winged  flights  of  French  Game  !  Finished,  one  may  say, 
or  as  good  as  finished,  is  the  Preservation  of  Game  on  this  Earth ; 
completed  for  endless  Time.  What  part  it  had  to  play  in  the 
History  of  Civilisation  is  played :  plaudite  ;  exeat  / 

In  this  maianer  does  Sansculpttism  blaze  up^  illustratipg  many 
things ; — producing,  among  the  rest,  as  we  saw,  on  the  Fourth  of 
August,  that  semi-miraculous  Night  of  Pentecost  in  the  National 
Assembly ;  semi-miraculous,  which  had  its  causes,  and  its  effects. 
Feudalism  is  struck  dead ;  not  on  parchment  only,  and  by  ink ; 
but  in  very  fact,  by  fire  ;  say,  by  self-combustion.  This  confiagra- 
ticHi  of  the  South-East  will  abate ;  will  be  got  scattered,  to  the 
West,  or  elsewhither :  extinguish  it  will  not,  till  the  fuel  be  all 
done. 

CHAPTER  IV 

IN  QUEUE 

If  we  look  now  at  Paris,  one  thing  is  too  evident :   that  the 
Bakers*  shops  have  got  their  Queues,^  or  Tails  ;  their  long  strings 

*  Young,  i.  176.  [Morris  (i.  153)  notices  a  very  uncommon  way  of  bunting  par- 
tridges. '  The  chasseurs,  armed  with  clubs,  are  spread  everywhere  on  the  fields ; 
when  a  bird  lights  it  is  pursued  ever)rwhere,  until  it  is  so  exhausted  that  it  falls  a 
victim  to  its  pursuers.'] 

*  [The  first  mention  that  I  have  found  of  queues  occurs  in  R^v.  de  Paris,  Oct. 
XTth.  But  the  queue  did  not  become  an  institution  much  before  '93.  Dauban,  *  Ruris 
«a  1793*  (Paris,  1868),  and  'Paris  en  1794*  (Paris,  1869),  is  full  of  references  to 
them  ;  on  Feb.  nth  '93  he  mentions  queues  waiting  outside  the  bakers'  shops  from 
IX  P.M.  till  9  A.M.  (1793,  P'  64) :  Beai^ieu  has  also  many  references  to  them.  In  '94 
the  '  tail  of  the  tail '  often  had  to  go  away  empty.  The  police  tried  to  regulate 
them  but  in  vain  {vid,  infr.y  il  362). 

In  July  '89  the  Commune  Provisoire  had  fixed  the  price  of  the  4  lb.  loaf  at  13 
sous  6  deniersy  and  formed  a  special  service  of  commissioners  to  commimicate  with 
the  neighbouring  Municipalities  on  the  subjecL     I  have  already  quoted  Young's 
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of  purchasers,  arranged  in  tail,  so  that  the  first  come  be  the  first 
served, — ^were  the  shop  <mce  open!  This  waiting  in  tail,  not 
seen  since  the  early  da3r8  of  July,  again  makes  its  appearance  in 
August.  In  time,  we  shall  see  it  perfected  by  practice  to  the 
rank  almost  of  an  art ;  and  the  art,  or  quasi-art,  of  standing  in 
tail  become  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Parisian  People, 
distinguishing  them  from  all  other  Peoples  whatsoever. 

But  consider,  while  work  itself  is  so  scarce,  how  a  man  must 
not  only  realise  money,  but  stand  waiting  (if  his  wife  is  too  weak 
to  wait  and  struggle)  for  half-days  in  the  Tail,  till  he  get  it 
changed  for  dear  bad  bread  I  Controversies,  to  the  length 
sometimes  of  blood  and  battery,  must  arise  in  these  exasperated 
Queues.  Or  if  no  controversy,  then  it  is  but  one  accordant 
Pange  Ungua  of  complaint  against  the  Powers  that  be.  France 
•  has  begun  her  long  Curriculum  of  Hungering,  instructive  and 
productive  beyond  Academic  Curriculums ;  which  extends  over 
some  seven  most  strenuous  years.  As  Jean  Paul  s&ys  of  his  own 
life,  '  to  a  great  height  shall  the  business  of  Hungering  go.' 

Or  consider,  in  strange  contrast,,  the  jubilee  Ceremonies ;  for, 
in  general,  the  aspect  of  Paris  presents  these  two  features: 
jubilee  ceremonials  and  scarcity  of  victual  Tht^M^saint^^  ^^j^nu^h 
walk  in  jubilee;  of  Young  Women,  decked  Mid  dizened, 
their  riban3li*aff*tri^lOT;  moving  "witKBong  and  tabor,  to  the 
Shrine  of  Sainte  GenevTIve^  to  tSank  hli!^S^tJbsJ5g5.*^^l®  ^ 
down.  The  Strong  Men  of  the  Market,  and  the  Strong  Women, 
fail  not  with  their  bouquets  and  speeches.  Abbe  Fauchet,^'4amed 
in  such  work  (for  Abb6  Lef^vre  could  only  distribute  powder) 
blesses  tricolor  cloth  for  the  National  Guard;  and  makes  it 
a  National  Tricolor  Flag ;  victorious,  or  to  be  victorious,  in  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over  the  world.     Fauchet, 

opinion  in  favour  of  free  trade  {vid,  supr.f  p.  155),  and  writing  as  late  as  1792  he  re- 
peats it  with  great  vehemence,  "  Proclaim  free  trade  and  from  that  moment  ordain 
' '  that  an  inkstand  be  crammed  into  the  throat  of  the  first  member  (of  the  Assembly) 


•  that  mentions  the  word  com  "  (Young,  p.  350) ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  pro- 
lamation  of  free  trade  by  the  edict  of  Aug.  29th  '89  was  producin^J^iots  here 
referred  to.     Such  an  edict  proclaims  the  waning  of  Necker's  influem^End  it  was 


never  really  enforced :  the  Commune  took  no  notice  of  it  at  alL     Nor  was  there 
any  real  famine  in  Paris  at  this  time  {vid,  infr. ,  p.  304,  and  ii.  362).] 
1  [Claude  Fauchet,  vid.  infr.,  ii.  44.] 
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we  say^  is  the  man  for  Te'Deums,  and  public  Consecrations ; — 
to  which,  as  in  this  instance  of  the  Flag,  our  National  Guard  will 
'  reply  with  volleys  of  musketry/  Church  and  Cathedral  though 
it  be,^  filling  Notre  Dame  with  such  noisiest  fuliginous  Amen, 
significant  of  several  things. 

On  the  whole,  we  will  say  our  new  Mayor  Bailly,  our  new 
Commander  La&yette  named  also  '  Scipio-Americanus,'  have 
bought  their  preferment  dear.  Bailly  rides  in  gilt  state-coach, 
with  beef-eaters  and  sumptuosity ;  Camille  Desmoulins,  and 
others,  sniffing  at  him  for  it :  Scipio  bestrides  the '  white  charger,' 
and  waves  with  civic  plumes  in  sight  of  all  France.  Neither 
of  them,  however,  does  it  for  nothing ;  but,  in  truth,  at  an  ex- 
orlMtant  rate.  At  this  rate,  namely:  of  feedipg  Paris,  and 
keeping  it  from  fighting.  Out  of  the  City-funds,  some  seventeen 
thousand  of  the  utterly  destitute  are  employed  digging  on 
Montmartre,  at  ten  pence  a  day,  which  buys  them,  at  market 
price,  almost  two  pounds  of  bad  bread : — they  look  very  yellow, 
when  Lafayette  goes  to  harangue  them.^  The  Townhall  is  in 
travail,  night  and  day ;  it  must  bring  forth  Bread,  a  Municipal 
Constitution,  regulations  of  all  kinds,  curbs  on  the  Sansculottic 
Press ;  above  all.  Bread,  Bread. 

Purveyors  prowl  the  country  far  and  wide,  with  the  appetite 
of  lions ;  detect  hidden  grain,  purchase  open  grain ;  by  gentle 
means  or  forcible,  must  and  will  find  grain.  A  most  thankless 
task;  and  so  difficult,  so  dangerous, — even  if  a  man  did  gain 
some  trifle  by  it !  On  the  19th  of  August,  there  is  food  for  one 
day.^  Complaints  there  are  that  the  food  is  spoiled,  and  {ho- 
duces  an  eflect  on  the  intestines :  not  com  but  plaster-of- Paris ! 

1  See  Hist.  Pari.  iii.  20 ;  Mercier,  Nouveau  Paris,  &c. 

2[*  Relief  works*  were  started,  Dec.  2nd  1788,  by  the  old  Municipality  ;  the  new 
one  continued'the  dangerous  principle,  and  in  Aug.  1789  there  were  there  17,000  men 
making  a  mess  at  Montmartre.  The  Commune  Pravisoire  stopped  them  on  Aug. 
31st,  then  an  imeute  of  the  men  led  to  their  resumption  in  a  few  days :  in  June 
V>  there  were  18,000  men,  in  Jan.  '91  26,000,  and  the  work  then  cost  the  Commune 
70,000  livr.  a  month  (which  sum  of  course  it  borrowed  from  the  State  and  did  not 
repay).  On  June  i6th  the  Assembly  at  last  put  its  foot  down  and  ordered  the 
•  works '  to  t^se,  and  the  '  workers '  with  some  difficulty  were  dispersed  ;  and  their 
dispersal  Mras  one  of  the  causes  of  the  riot  of  July  17th.  {^See  Tuetey,  L' Assistance 
publique  k  Paris  I789--9,  Paris,  1895—7.)] 

3  See  Bailly,  M^moires,  ii.  278  and  409. 
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Which  effect  on  the  intestines,  as  well  as  that  'smarting  in  the 
throat  and  palate/  a  Townhall  Proclamation  warns  you  to  dis- 
regard, or  even  to  consider  as  drastic-beneficiaL  The  Major  of 
Saint- Denis,  so  black  was  his  bread,  has,  by  a  dyspeptic  populace, 
been  hanged  on  the  Lanteme  there.  National  Guards  protect 
the  Paris  Corn-Market:  fest  ten  suffice;  then  six  hundred.^ 
Busy  are  ye,  Bailly,  Brissot  de  Warville,  Condorcet,  and  ye 
others! 

For,  as  just  hinted,  there  is  a  Municipal  Qmstitution  to  be 
made  too.  The  old  Bastille  Electors,  after  some  ten  days  of 
psalmodjring  over  their  glorious  victory,  began  to  hear  it  asked, 
in  a  splenetic  tone.  Who  put  ytm  there  ?  They  accordingly  had 
to  give  place,  not  without  moanings,  and  audible  growings  on 
both  sides,  to  a  new  larger  Body,  specially  elected  for  that  post 
Which  new  Body,  augmented,  altered,  then  fixed  finally  at  the 
number  of  Three  Hundred,  with  the  title  of  Town  Re|H^esen- 
tatives  {Repr^entans  de  la  Commune),  now  sits  there ;  rightly 
portioned  into  Committees ;  assiduous  making  a  Constitution ;  at 
all  moments  when  not  seeking  flour.^ 

And  such  a  Constitution ;  little  short  of  miraculous :  one  that 
shall '  consolidate  the  Revolution ! '     The  Revolution  is  finished, 

^  Hist.  Pari,  ii  431. 

2  [  yid.  note  supr. ,  p.  256.  The  180  of  the  Commune  Provisoire^  who  met  on  Aug. 
5th,  definitely  superseded  the  "Assembly  of  Electors,"  confirming  most  of  the 
nominations  made  by  that  body,  giving  Bailly  a  salary  of  50,000  fr.  and  offering 
Lafayette  120,000  (which  he  refused).  They  were  superseded  on  Sept.  18th  by  a 
fresh  300  from  the  60  districts.  On  October  3rd  a  sort  of  upper  house  of  60  was 
selected  from  thes6  who  were  to  be  Administrateurs^  the  rest  remaining  the  Conseil- 
GirUral.  For  the  old  office  of  Procureur  du  Roi  was  substituted  a  Procureur 
Syndic  de  la  Commune,  with  two  assistants.  The  evil  principle  of  referring  every 
important  measure  back  to  the  primary  Assemblies  of  the  districts  was  inaugurated 
by  this  body.  Some  of  the  districts  declared  that  they  would  recognise  no  decrees 
of  the  Commune  which  had  not  received  such  sanction.  A  central  committee  of 
districts  was  even  formed  at  the  Archevhhi,  and  Bailly  seems  occasionally  to  have 
played  off  this  illegal  assembly  against  the  legal  Commune  and  vice  versd.  Once 
(April  loth  '90)  240  out  of  the  300  of  the  legal  Commune  resigned  in  disgust,  and  were 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  withdraw  their  resignation.  The  latter  months  of  the 
existence  of  this  Commune  were  one  long  quarrel  between  itself  and  the  Maire,  but 
Bailly,  who  bent  all  his  efforts  to  feeding  Paris,  was  popular  with  the  mob  and  was 
re-elected  Maire  (Aug.  3rd  '90)  by  12,000  out  of  the  14,000  votes  given.  It  well 
illustrates  the  little  interest  taken  by  the  respectable  classes  in  the  horrible  welter 
of  municipal  politics,  that  so  few  votes  were  given,  and  yet  this  was  far  the  largest 
vote  given  before  1795.  The  Commune  Provisoire  was  dissolved  Oct  8th  '90,  vid. 
note  infr.,  p.  428.    (Robiquet,  143-203.)] 
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then?  Mayor  Bailly  and  all  respectable  friends  of  Freedom 
would  fain  think  so.  Your  Revolution,  like  jelly  sufficiently 
boiled,  needs  only  to  be  poured  into  shapes,  of  Constitution,  and 
'  consolidated  *  therein  ?  Could  it,  indeed,  contrive  to  cool ;  which 
last,  however,  is  precisely  the  doubtful  thing,  or  even  the  not 
doubtful ! 

Unhappy  Friends  of  Freedom;  consolidating  a  Revolution! 
They  must  sit  at  work  there,  their  pavilion  spread  on  very  Chaos ; 
between  two  hostile  worlds,  the  Upper  Court-world,  the  nether 
Sansculottic  one ;  and,  beaten  on  by  both,  toil  painfully,  peril- 
ously,— doing,  in  sad  literal  earnest,  '  the  impossible.' 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Pamphleteering  opens  its  abysmal  throat  wider  and  wider ;  never 
to  close  more.  Our  Philosophes,  indeed,  rather  withdraw ;  after 
the  manner  of  Marmontel, '  retiring  in  disgust  the  first  day.'  Abb6 
Raynal,  grown  gray  and  quiet  in  his  Marseilles  domicile,  is  little 
content  with  this  work  :  the  last  literary  act  of  the  man  will  again 
be  an  act  of  rebellion ;  an  indignant  Letter  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly  ;  answered  by  Hhe  order  of  the  day.'  ^  Thus  also  Philosophe 
Morellet  puckers  discontented  brows  ;  being  indeed  threatened  in 
his  benefices  by  that  Fourth  of  August :  it  is  clearly  going  too  far. 
How  astonishing  that  those  '  haggard  figures  in  woollen  jupes ' 
would  not  rest  as  satisfied  with  Speculation,  and  victorious 
Analysis,  as  we ! 

Alas,  yes :  Speculation,  Philosophism,  once  the  ornament  and 
wealth  of  the  saloon,  will  now  coin  itself  into  mere  Practical  Pro- 
positions, and  circulate  on  street  and  highway,  universally ;  with 

^  [Young  visited  Raynal  at  Marseilles  Sept.  '89,  and  Malouet,  when  fntendant 
of  Toulon,  was  already  intimate  with  him.  On  Aug.  15th  1790  the  latter  proposed 
to  Raynal  to  come  to  Paris  or  at  least  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Assembly,  and  lend 
the  weight  of  his  great  name  to  the  moderate  party.  Raynal  was  in  fact  in  terror 
to  think  of  the  harm  done  by  his  own  book,  and  especially  by  the  passages  inserted 
by  Diderot  {see  supra,  p.  73).  He  did  come  to  Paris  and  put  his  name  to  a 
letter  to  the  Assembly  (composed  for  the  most  part  by  Clermont-Tonnerre),  which 
was  heard  with  impatience ;  and  after  a  speech  by  Rpbesplerre  the  Assembly  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day.  (Malouet,  i.  125. )] 
VOL.    I,  19 
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\      results!     A  Fourth  ^ata^p  of  Able  EditoWj  springs  up ;  increases 
\     and  multipUes:  irtenreaiihle   innslnilaBblJiNggl^^^ferintera^^^^^ 

Journals,  4W4 jeyjBll  '^^^ ^IHWmLV^  I^S.i yriiB3i^)d[gJi.^*^  Three 
Hundred  curb  and  consolidate  jkj$„tbe|r'isaAi  Loustalot^  under  the 
wing  of  Prudhomme  duU-blustering  Printer^  edits  weekly  his  R^ 
volutions  de  Paris ;  in  an  acrid,  emphatic  manner.^  Acrid,  corrosiTey 
as  the  spirit  of  sloes  and  copperas,  is  Marat,  Friend  of  the  People  ;  ^ 
struck  already  with  the  &ct  that  the  National  Assembly,  so  full 
of  Aristocrats,  '  can  do  nothing,'  except  dissolve  itself  and  make 
way  for  a  better ;  that  the  Townhall  Representatives  are  little 

1  [Resolutions  de  Paris.  This,  the  first  and  most  widely  read  of  all  the  Radical 
newspapers,  appeared  on  July  17th  '89,  and  was  probably  the  first  to  give  the  tradi- 
tional (and  totally  false)  account  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  (the  first  number  went 
through  9  editions).  The  proprietor  and  nominal  editor  was  Prudhomme,  who  had 
been  in  the  bookselling  trade  in  various  capacities,  and  who  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revohition  the  most  fertile  publisher  of  Radical  pamphlets.  But  the  real  author 
was  Elys6e  Loustalot,  a  very  young  man  who  had  come  from  Bordeaux  in  *87. 
With  his  death  in  Sept.  '90  the  ability  of  the  paper  declined,  but  it  ran  until  the 
spring  of  '94,  when  Piiidhomme  was  imprisoned.  When  released  after  Thermidor, 
Prudhomme  published  in  '96—7  a  very  different  work,  viz. ,  a  *  History  of  the  crimes 
and  errors  committed  during  the  Revolution.'    He  died  in  183a] 

2  [The  first  number  of  Marat's  newspaper  appeared  on  Sept.  12th  '89.  During  the 
four  years  of  its  existence  it  bore  the  following  titles — 

No.  i.  -V.  Le  Publiciste  de  Paris,  Journal  Politique  Libre  et  Impartial,  par  une 
Sociiti  de  Pairiotes,  et  ridigS  par  M,  Marat, 

No.  vi.-xxviii.     V Ami  du  Peuple  ou  U  Publiciste  Parisien, 

No.  xxix.-dcxxvi.  L'Ami  du  Peuple  ou  le  Publiciste  Parisien,  Journal  Politique 
et  Impartial. 

No.  dcxxvii.-dclxxxv.     VAmi  du  Peuple,  Journal  Politique  et  Impartial. 

New  Series  No.  i.-cxliii.  Journal  de  la  Ripublique  Fran^aise  par  Marat,  PAmi 
du  Peuple, 

New  Series.  No.  cxliv.-ccxlii.  Z^  Publiciste  de  la  Ripublique  Fran^aise  par 
Marat,  V Ami  du  Peuple  (except  that  the  titles  of  cli.-clvi.  are  somewhat  dififerrat). 

It  is  extremely  badly  printed  and  full  of  t3rpographical  errors  ((^ough  the  new 
series,  after  Marat  had  stolen  the  presses  of  the  Rojralist  newspapers,  in  Sept  '92, 
is  better].  No  complete  collection,  I  believe,  exists.  The  Bibliothique  Nationale, 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Earl  of  Crawford  all  lack  exactly  the  same  numbers, 
vis,,  xli,  xHii.,  xliv.,  xlvi.-I.,  lviii.-lxix.,  ccccvi. ;  and  No.  xliL  is  an  obvious  forgery : 
both  the  two  latter  collections  also  possess  almost  identical  duplicates.  Now  this 
looks  as  if  Marat,  when  occasionally  reduced  to  silence,  was  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fact ;  and  as  if  these  numbers  had  never  appeared.  From  Oct.  '89  he  was 
in  constant  conflict  with  Lafayette  and  the  Municipal  authorities,  and  was  as  con- 
stantly sustained  by  Danton  and  the  Cordeliers.  The  most  violent  of  his  early 
libels  were  in  No.  53  (Nov.  21st  '89)  and  No.  54,  in  which  he  denounced  wholesale 
both  the  Assembly  and  the  Commune,  Every  now  and  then  {vid.  infr.,  p.  38a) 
writs  were  issued  for  his  arrest  and  there  are  several  long  intermissions  of  the 
newspaper,  e.g.,  Nov.  a6th — Dec  i6th  '89,  Jan.  22nd  '90 — Mav  13th  '90,  Dec.  13th 
*9i — April  i2th  '02  (the  intermission  Aug.  19th — Sept.  15th  92  is  explained  in  a 
more  sinister  way).  Dutard  in  May  '93  called  attention  to  the  excdlent  way  iitwhich 
Lafayette  dealt  with  Marat  without  making  him  a  martyr.  "  Cacke-toi^dquin, 
he  would ,say"  (Dut.  in  Schmidt,  I  260-1).  See  Robiquet,  i8o-i,  note;  Toumeoz, 
Bibliographic  de  I'Hist.  de  Paris,  il  538.] 
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other  thaii  b«tiblew  and  imbec^eft,  if  not  even  kaaves.  Poor  is 
this  man ;  sq^alic},  and  dwells  in  garrets ;  a  man  unlovely  io  the 
senae,  outward  and  inward;  a  man  forbid;— -and  is  beeoming 
fiinmtical,  possessed  with  fixed-idea.  Cruel  lmu9  of  Nature !  Did 
Nature,  O  poor  Marat,  as  in  cruel  sport,  knead  thee  out  of  her 
letwmg»,  and  miscellaneous  waste  clay ;  and  fling  thee  forth,  step- 
dame-4ike,  a  Distraction  into  this  distracted  Eighteenth  Century  ? 
Work  is  appointed  thee  there ;  which  thou  shalt  da  The  Three 
Hundred  have  summoned  and  will  again  summon  Marat:  iMit 
always  he  croaks  forth  answer  sufficient ;  always  he  will  defy  them, 
or  elude  them ;  and  endure  no  gag. 

Carra,^ '  Ex-secretary  of  a  decapitated  Hospodar,'  and  then  of  a 
Necklace-Cardinal ;  likewise  Pamphleteer,  Adventurer  in  many 
scenes  and  lands, — draws  nigh  to  Mercier,  of  the  Tableau  de 
Paris  ;  and,  with  foam  on  his  lips,  proposes  an  Atmales  Patrioiiques. 
The  Moniteur  goes  its  prosperous  way ;  Barr^e  ^ '  weeps,'  on  Paper 
as  yet  loyal ;  Rivarol,  Royou  ^  are  not  idle.  Deep  calls  to  deep  ; 
your  Domine  Salvum  Fac  Begem  shall  awaken  PaKkge  Lingua  ;  with 
an  And'du'Peuple  there  is  a  King's-Friend  Newspaper,  Arm-du-RoL 
Camille  Desmoulins  has  appointed  himself  Procureur-GdnSral  de 

1  rjean  Louis  Carra,  bpm  1743,  had  been  a  fugitive  from  justice  and  had  fled  to 
Bifolaavia,  where. (he  said)  he  beoime  secretary  to  the  Hospodar.  He  published 
a  history  of  that  country  in  1778,  and  returned  to  France  as  secretary  to  Cardinal 
Rohan  ;  he  was  then  employed  by  Brienne.  The  Revolution  suited  men  of  his 
unquiet  disposition  exactly.  On  Oct.  3rd  '89  he  started  (with  S^bastien  Meroiery 
the  Annales  Patriotiques  et  Littiraires  (which  lasted  till  Dec.  20th  '94).  Carra  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Assembly  of  Electors  in  Paris,  proposed  at  the  Jacobins  to 
declare  war  on  Leopold  as  early  as  Dec.  1790,  was  an  enthusiast  for  "  revolution- 
ising Europe,"  but  wsts  always  an  object  of  hatred  to  Robespierre.  He  was  elected 
for  seven  departments  to  the  Convention,  and  sat  for  Sadne-et-Loire ;  guillotined 
Oct.  31st  '93.    (Gallois,  il  421.)] 

*  [Barire,  i,e, ,  in  the  Point  du  Jour^  started  June  19th  {vid*  supr. ,  p.  201).  It  pro- 
fesses to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  events  of  each  day  at  the  Assembly.  It 
airtually  did  appear  every  day  till  the  close  of  the  Constituaiit  Assembly,  except 
^i^ien  the  Assembly  did  not  sit.    (Toumeux,  ii.  506.)] 

'[The  Abb6  Royou,  bom  1741,  chaplain  of  Saint-Lazare,  Professor  at  Louis-Ie- 
Grand,  where  Desmoulins  and  Robespierre  were  among  his  pupils,  was  already  one 
of  the  contributors  to  P Annie  Littiraire  (which  was  edited  by  Fr^ron  the  elder 
and  had  been  running  for  many  years)  when  (June  ist  '90)  he  began  the  publica- 
tion with  Montjoye  of  VAmi  du  Roiy  des  Francois,  de  VOrdre,  et  surtout  de  la 
VMti;  the  collaborators  split  in  August,  and  two  separate  papers  continued  to 
appear  under  the  same  name— at  one  time  three ;  Royou's  presses  were  broken  by 
the  mob'' at  the  Varennes  epoch,  but  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  and,  after 
an  interval,  continued  to  pnnt  till  May  '9a.  He  died  in  June  '93.  (Gallois,  ii. 
a93»  m^)} 
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la  Lanterme,  Attorney-General  of  the  Lamp-iron;  and  pleads,  not 
with  atrocity,  under  an  atrocious  title ;  editing  weekly  his  brilliant 
Revolutions  of  Paris  and  Brabant,  Brilliant,  we  say ;  for  if,  in  that 
thick  murk  of  Journalism,  with  its  dull  blustering,  with  its  fixed 
or  loose  fury,  any  ray  of  genius  greet  thee,  be  sure  it  is  Camilla's. 
The  thing  that  Camille  touches,  he  with  his  li^t  finger  adonis  : 
brightness  plays,  gentle,  unexpected,  amid  horrible  confusions ; 
often  is  the  word  of  Camille  worth  reading,  when  no  other's  is. 
Questionable  Camille,  how  thou  glitterest  with  a  fidlen,  rebeUions, 
yet  still  semi-celestial  light ;  as  is  the  starlight  on  the  brow  of 
Lucifer !  Son  of  the  Morning,  into  what  times  and  what  lands 
art  thou  &llen!^ 

But  in  all  things  there  is  good ; — ^though  it  be  not  good  for 
*  consolidating  Revolutions.'  Thousand  wagon-loads  of  this  Pam- 
phleteering and  Newspaper  matter  lie  rotting  slowly  in  the  Public 
Libraries  of  our  Europe.  Snatched  from  the  great  gulf,  like  oysters 
by  bibliomaniac  pearl-divers,  there  must  they  first  rot,  then  what 
was  pearl,  in  Camille  or  others,  may  be  seen  as  such,  and  continue 
as  such. 

Nor  has  public  speaking  declined,  though  La&yelte  and  his 
Patrols  look  sour  on  it.  Loud  always  is  the  Palais  Royal,  loudest 
the  Caf6  de  Foy ;  such  a  miscellany  of  Citizens  and  Citizenesses 
circulating  there.  '  Now  and  then,'  according  to  Camille,  '  some 
'  Citizens  employ  the  liberty  of  the  press  for  a  private  purpose  ;  so 

1  [The  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant  lasted  from!  Nov.  28th  '89  till  Dec. 
I2th  '91,  104  weekly  numbers  in  alL  From  No.  86  Camille's  active  co-operation 
ceased  (July  '91).  During  the  Convention  he  started  the  paper  again  in  conjunction 
with  Merlin  of  ThionvUle,  but  it  was  not  a  success.  In  the  first  series  the  word 
Brabant  was  dropped  from  the  title  at  the  73rd  number.  As  for  its  not  being 
'  atrocious '  and  consisting  of  '  light  wit/  take  the  following  specimen  (from  Oct 
1789,  quoted  by  Duv.  de  H.,  i.  122,  apropos  of  the  electoral  qualification) :  *•  If  at 
the  end  of  this  session  the  10  millions  of  Frenchmen  now  declared  ineligible  or 
their  representatives  at  Paris,  were  to  fly  at  certain  deputies  and  say,  •  you  have 
just  struck  us  off  the  roll  of  society  because  you  were  the  stronger  party  in  the 
Assembly,  we  are  going  to  strike  you  off  the  roll  of  the  living,  because  we  are  the 
stronger  party  in  the  streets/  they  would  not  be  far  wrong."  If  this  is  not  atrocity 
one  would  be  glad  to  have  a  definition  of  the  word.  The  fact  is  that  the  "  non- 
atrocity  "  of  Camille  is  one  of  the  most  baseless  of  the  Revolution  legends.  He 
hounded  on  the  crowd  to  bloodshed  in  a  manner  only  second  to  that  of  Marat  and 
Hubert,  until*he  saw  that  bis  own  neck  was  in  danger.    (Toumeox,  il  560.)] 
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'  that  this  or  the  other  Patriot  finds  himself  short  of  his  watch  or  j 

'  pocket-handkerchief !  *     But  for  the  rest,  in  Camille's  opinion,  | 

nothing  can  be  a  livelier  image  of  the  Roman  Forum.     '  A  Patriot  f 

'  proposes  his  motion ;  if  it  finds  any  supporters,  they  make  him  \ 

'  mount  on  a  chair,  and  speak.     If  he  is  applauded,  he  prospers  / 

'  and  redacU  ;  if  he  is  hissed,  he  goes  his  ways.*  Thus  they,  cir- 
culating and  perorating.  Tall  shaggy  Marquis  Saint-Huruge,  a 
man  that  has  had  losses,  and  has  deserved  them,  is  seen  eminent, 
and  also  heard.  '  Bellowing '  is  the  character  of  his  voice,  like 
^  that  of  a  Bull  of  Bashan ;  voice  which  drowns  all  voices,  which 
T-  causes  frequently  the  hearts  of  men  to  leap.  Cracked  or  half- 
cracked  is  this  tall  Marquis's  head ;  uncracked  are  his  lungs ;  the 
cracked  and  the  uncracked  shall  alike  avail  him. 

Consider  further  that  each  of  the  Forty-eight  Districts  has  its 
own  Committee ;  speaking  and  motioning  continually ;  aiding  in 
the  search  for  grain,  in  the  search  for  a  Constitution ;  checking 
and  spurring  the  poor  Three  Hundred  of  the  TownhaU.     That    i 
Danton,^  with  a  '  voice  reverberating  from  the  domes,'  is  President        \  , 
of  the  Cordeliers  District ;  which  has  already  become  a  Goshen 
of  Patriotism.     That  apart  from  the  '  seventeen  thousand  utterly 
necessitous^  digging  on  Montmartre,'  most  of  whom,  indeed,  have 
got  passes,  and  been  dismissed  into  Space  '  with  four  shillings,' —     | 
there  is  a  strike,  or  union,  of  Domestics  out  of  place ;  who  as-      I 
semble  for  public  speaking :  next,  a  strike  of  Tailors,  for  even      |    ^ 
they  will  strike  and  speak  ;  further,  a  strike  of  Journeymen  Cord-     i     f 
wainers ;  a  strike  of  Apothecaries :  so  dear  is  bread.^     All  these,     { 
having  struck,  must  speak ;  generally  under  the  open  canopy ; 
and  pass  resolutions ; — Lafayette  and  his  Patrols  watching  them 
suspiciously  from  the  distance. 

Unhappy  mortals  :  such  tugging  and  lugging,  and  throttling  of 
one  another,  to  divide,  in  some  not  intolerable  way,  the  joint 
Felicity  of  man  in  this  Earth ;  when  the  whole  lot  to  be  divided 
is  such  a  '  feast  of  shells  / ' — Diligent  are  the  Three  Hundred  ; 
none  equals  Scipio-Americanus  in  dealing  with  mobs.  But  surely 
all  these  things  bode  ill  for  the  consolidating  of  a  Revolution. 


1  See  note  at  end  of  chapter. 

^  Histoire  Parkmentaire,  il  359,  4x7,  493. 
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VDanton  was  bom  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  in  1759,  not,  as  Carlyle  elsewhere  {vieU 
injr.,  iii.  182)  says,  of  "  good  farmer  people/'  but  of  the  small  Bourgeoisie  of  a  small 
provincial  town.  His  father  was  Procureur  of  Arcis,  his  mother's  family  were  in 
trade.  His  father  died  before  he  was  three  years  old,  leaving  a  small  but  comfort- 
able independence  to  his  widow.  The  boy  was  sent  to  school  at  Troyes,  where,  like 
so  many  Revolutionists,  he  was  the  pupil  of  the  Oratorians,  and  became  a  good 
scholar  in  Latin,  English,  and  Italian :  there  is  a  tradition  that  at  the  age  of  16 
he  ran  away  to  Rheims,  to  see  the  Coronation  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1780  at  the  age 
oi  21  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  lawyer  in  Paris,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1785 : 
he  seems  to  have  had  some  success  and  in  1787  purchased  for  78,000  Hvr,  the  post 
of  AvoceU-en-ConseilS'du'Kifi.  (When  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Pftrlement  of 
Paris  was  abolished,  Danton  received  in  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  his  office 
70,000  Hvr.  Oct  1791.)  He  married  m  the  same  year  the  daughter  of  an  eating- 
house  keeper,  MdUe  Charpentier.  In  1788  he  was  Uving  in  a  house  at  the  comer 
of  the  Cour  du  Commerce  and  the  Rue  des  Cordeliers.  In  1790  Camille 
Desmoulins  was  living  in  the  same  house.  It  is  in  these  years  that  Dantoo 
follows  the  fashion  of  his  class  and  signs  his  name  d' Anton.  There  is  no  evidenc^ 
of  any  activity  of  Danton  at  the  time  of  the  drawing  up  caMiers  and  electing 
deputies  in  1789 :  the  district  of  the  Cordeliers  began  to  meet  for  daily  deliberiP 
tion  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  in  these  meetings  Danton  first  entered 
' '  public  life."  In  Jan.  '90  he  came  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Municipahty,  hot 
made  no  mark  there.  In  Aug.  '90  at  the  new  Municipal  elections,  after  the 
reorganisation  of  Paris  into  "Sections,"  he  was  elected  for  'Th^tre  Pran^/ 
but  rejected  on  a  scrutiny.  His  first  real  political  influence  came  when  he  stirred 
up  the  agitation  in  April  and  July  '91.  It  is  then  that  he  becomes  the  direct  enemy 
of  Lafayette,  whom  he  fiercely  denounced  at  the  Jacobin  Club  after  the  King's 
flight.  After  the  "  massacre  "  of  July  17th  Danton  fled  to  England,  and  returned 
at  the  amnesty  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Constituent.  He  was  then  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  in  Dec.  '91  became  second  Procureur 
Substiiut  in  the  Municipality.  It  was  in  this  position  that  he  definitely  took  the 
lead  of  democratic  Paris  in  the  summer  of  '92. 

Carlyle  has  to  my  thinking  been  pre-eminently  successful  in  his  sketch  of  Danton, 
and  mainly  because  Danton  was  really  the  strong  man  in  wh6m  Carlyle  found  his 
ideal  governor.  I  have  tried  elsewhere  to  discuss  the  greatest  charge  that  can  be 
brought  against  Danton,  his  responsibility  for  September — I  bdieve  it  is  im- 
possible to  acquit  him :  I  do  not  think  he  sou^t  to  acquit  or  ^)ologise  for  faiBself. 
If  the  old  notion  that  he  organised  the  massacres,  pour  faire  peur,  must  be  aban- 
doned, it  is  fairly  clear  that  he  made  no  serious  attempt  to  stop  them.  Compared 
with  this  charge  I  care  very  little  that  it  can  be  proved  that  his  venality  in  179^*"' 
is  a  myth ;  the  stain  of  the  blood  of  September  is  a  very  much  worse  one  on  any 
man's  hand  than  that  of  a  Uttle  court  gold  would  have  been.  If  Danton  had  been 
bought  by  the  court,  he  certainly  did  nothing  in  return  for  his  wages:  and 
he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having  made  himself  richer  during  his  mission  to 
Belgium  in  the  early  winter  of  1792.  He  was  careless  and  extravagant  in  monQT 
matters,  and  vast  sums  passed  through  his  hands  during  1792 — 3,  of  which  he  never 
attempted  to  render,  of  which  he  probably  never  kept,  satisfactory  account. 
Against  this  we  must  set  the  fact  that  he  was  probably  the  most  completely  sincere 
patriot  that  France  produced  during  the  Revolution,  the  most  indifferent  to  his 
own  success,  honour  and  reputation.  Without  the  moral  swing  which  Danton 
gave  to  the  Government  of  Ae  national  defence  in  1793,  ^®  material  success  of 
Camot  would  have  been  impossible.  They  only  have  the  right  to  accuse  Danton 
who  place  love  of  country  in  the  secondary  rank  of  the  virtues. 

His  character  has  been  analysed,  and  the  fiercest  light  thrown  upon  all  his  actions 
as  well  by  M.  Taine,  as  by  -two  professed  apologists  Dr.  Robinet  and  M.  Aulard ; 
there  is  also  a  somewhat  hysterical  life  by  M.  Bougeart,  the  biographer  of  Marat- 
Quite  recently  there  has  appeared  a  most  brilliant  sketch  by  Mr.  Bdloc  (London» 
1899),  with  excellent  appendices  discussing  the  controverted  points.     (Robinet : 

ganton,  Homme  d'Etat,  1889 ;  Danton,  M6moire  sur  sa  vie  priv6e,  1865 ;  DaflWJ* 
migr6, 1887 ;  Le  Proc^  des  Dantonistes,  1879 ;  Aulard :  Les  Orateurs  de  la  1^0^ 
et  de  la  Convention,  1886 ;  Bougeart :  Danton,  1861.}] 
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BOOK  VII 
THE  INSURRECTION  OF  WOMEN 

CHAPTER  I  Y^' 

PATBOLLOTISM    >- 


:  No,  Friends,  this  Revolution  is  not  of  the  consolidating  kind.     Do 

not  fires,  fevers,  sown  seeds,  chemical  mixtures,  men,  events ;  all 

\  embodiments  of  Force  that  yfork  in  this  miraculous  Compjiex  of 

5  Forces,  named  Universe — go  on  growing,  through  their  natural 

;  phases  and  developments,  each  according  to  its  kind ;  reach  their 

^         height,  reach  their  visible  decline ;  finally  sink  under,  vanishing, 

'  and  what  we  call  die  ?    They  all  grow ;  there  is  nothing  but  what 

•;         grows,  and  shoots  forth  into  its  special  expansion, — once  give  it 

leave  to  spring.     Observe  too  that  each  grows  with  a  rapidity 

(HToportioned,  in  general,  to  the  madness  and  unhealthiness  there 

^         is  in  it :  slow  regular  growth,  though  this  also  ends  in  death,  is 

f         what  we  nmne  health  and  sanity. 

A  Sansculottism,  which  has  prostrated  Bastilles,  which  has  got 
[  pike  and  musket,  and  now  goes  burning  Chateaux,  passing  reso- 
^  luti<yQs  and  hsasLUgumg  under  roof  and  sky,  may  be  said  to  have 

-  sprung;  and,  by  law  of  Nature,  must  grow.     To  judge  by  the 

^         madness  and  diseasedness  both  of  itself,  and  of  the  soil  and 
element  it  is  in,  one  might  expect  the  rapidity  and  monstrosity 
J  would  be  extreme. 

^  Many  things  too,  especially  all  diseased  things,  grow  by  shoots 

and  fits.  The  first  grand  fit  and  shooting  forth  of  Sansculottism 
was  that  of  Paris  ccmqu^ng  its  King;  for  Bailly's  figure  of 
rhetoric  was  ail-too  sad  a  reality.  The  King  is  conquered; 
going  at  large  on  his  parole ;    on  condition,  say,  of  absolutely 
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good  behaviour, — ^which,  in  these  circumstances,  will  unhappily 
mean  no  behaviour  whatever.  A  quite  untenable  position,  that 
of  Majesty  put  on  its  good  behaviour!  Alas,  is  it  not  natural 
that  whatever  lives  try  to  keep  itself  living?  Whereupon  his 
Majesty's  behaviour  will  soon  become  exceptionable ;  and  so  the  ^ 
Second  grand  Fit  of  Sansculottism,  that  of  putting  him  in  durance, 
cannot  be  distant. 

Necker,  in  the  National  Assembly,  is  mal^ing  moan,  as  usual, 

about  his  Deficit':  Baii'FCfg  aad  CHtStSfinibuses  TOlBrrtfau  Twt 

gathejelrliuntedj  nc^t  tmnting^  Jm&.  iiAJcaty  Vfedieqiier  idT  but 
empty.     The  remedy  is  a  Loaii  cf  thirty  ■milHwi'J ;  Tli>TU,  iwi  aLi]!  * 
more  enticing  terms,  n  T  tT*fff^-f^f  flighty  jstutiJoiS'^^'^rTs^^ex^  which 
Loans,  unhappily,  will  the  Stockjobbers  venIiSe^tolend.^''TRlg^ 
Stoclybbber  Kife^in<»ewM[itay,"except1iis  own  blacE^pooToI'  Agio. 

And  yet,  in  those  days,  for  men  that  have  a  country,  what  a 
glow  of  patriotism  bums  in  many  a  heart ;  penetrating  inwiuids 
to  the  veryptnst  I  -So  early  as  the  7th  of  August,  a  Don  Patrio- 
tique,^  '  Patriotic  Gift  of  jejjcels  to  a  considerable  extent,'  has  been 
solemnly  made  by  certain  Paris&Brwomen ;  and  solemnly  accepted 
with  honourable  mention.  Whom  forthwith  all  the  world  takes 
to  imitating  and  emulating.  Patriotic  Gifts,  always  with  some 
heroic  eloquence,  which  the  President  must  answer  and  the 
Assembly  listen  to,  flow  in  from  far  and  near:  ..      .  '  aber 

that  the  honourable  mention  can  only  be  peric/:  •  ^^  lists 
published  at  stated  epochs.'     Each  ^zfis  what  h.  *;     very 

cordwainers  have  behaved  munificently;  one  k-  y  ^  ietor 
gives  a  forest;  fashionable  society  gives  its  sh^>e'  >  \'  akes 
cheerfiiUy  to  shoeties.       Unfortunate- females    ^^       ^  they 

I   'have  amassed  in  loving.' ^     The  smell  of  all  ca  b,  >  susian 

thought,  is  good. 

1  [These  loans  displayed  Necker' s  want  of  resource ;  on  the  -  .  '  .  iirned 
in  despair  to  an  income  tax  of  25  per  cent.,  in  favour  of  which  \  *  i.  ie  one 
of  his  greatest  speeches  (perhaps  the  greatest  because  improvi  -  .       i.-      jc  was 

a  dead  failure.] 

•-^CCarlyle  makes  some  confusion  here  with  the  Caisse  Pc  '  -  ,  "  h  was 
not  opened  till  Dec.  17th.] 

^  Histoire  Parlementaire,  il  427. 
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Beautiful,  and  yet  inadequate  !  The  Clergy  must  be  '  invited ' 
to  melt  their  superfluous  Church-plate, — ^in  the  Royal  Mint.  Nay 
finally,  a  Patriotic  Contribution,  of  the  forcible  sort,  has  to  be 
determined  on,^  though  unwillingly :  let  the  fourth  part  of  your 
I  declared  yearly  revenue,  for  this  once  only,  be  paid  down;  so 
shall  a  National  Assembly  make  the  Constitution,  undistracted 
at  least  by  insolvency.  Their  own  wages,  as  settled  on  the  17th 
of  August,  are  but  Eighteen  Francs  a  day,  each  man ;  but  the 
Public  Service  must  have  sinews,  must  have  money.  To  appease 
the  Deficit ;  not  to  '  combler,  or  choke,  the  Deficit,'  if  you  or 
mortal  could !  For  withal,  as  Mirabeau  was  heard  sa3ring,  "  it 
is  the  Deficit  that  saves  us." 

^^  Towards  the  end  of  August,  our  National  Assembly  in  its  con- 
stitutional labours  has  got  so  far  as  the  question  of  Veto :  ^  shall 
Majesty  have  a  Veto  on  the  National  Enactments ;  or  not  have 
a  Veto  }  What  speeches  were  spoken,  within  doors  and  without ; 
clear,  and  also  passionate  logic;  imprecaticms,  comminations ; 
gone  happily,  for  most  part,  to  Limbo!  Through  the  cracked 
brain  and  uncracked  lungs  of  Saint-Huruge,  the  Palais  Royal 
rebellows  with  Veto.  Journalism  is  busy,  France  rings  with 
Veta  '  I  shall  never  forget,'  says  Dumont,  '  my  going  to  Paris, 
'  one  of  those  days,  with  Mirabeau ;  and  the  crowd  of  people  we 
'found  waiting  for  his  carriage,  about  Le  Jay  the  Bookseller's 
'  shop.  They  flung  themselves  befcnre  him ;  conjuring  him  with 
'tears  in  their  eyes  not  to  sufler  the  Feto  Abiolu.    They  were  in 

i[Dea  27th.] 

*  [Mirabeau  was  always  strongly  in  favour  of  '  Absolute  Veto  ; '  he  spoke  both 
on  June  12th  and  in  the  final  debate  (Sept.  nth)  in  favour  of  it,  though  he  made  an 
attempt  to  save  his  popularity  by  not  votmg.  (Stephens,  Orators  of  Rev.  i.  97,  sqq.  ; 
.  Dumont,  p.  106.)  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  Petion  and  Rabaut  invoked  on  Uiis 
question  the  theory  of  the  Referendum,  i.e.j  proposed  to  refer  the  question  to 
the  primary  Assemblies  of  Electors.  All  who  voted  for  Feio  absolu  were  pilloried 
by  Camille  in  La  Lanteme  aux  Farisiens,  Mounier  (Expose  de  ma  conduite, 
p.  49  sqq.)  relates  how  he  met  Mirabeau  and  Camille  in  conference  on  the  subject, 
and  how  in  his,  Mounier's,  presence  at  least  Mirabeau  snubbed  Camille.  Necker 
foolishly  sent  down  a  mimoire  to  the  Assembly  in  favour  of  Suspensive  Veto  only 
(Duv.  de  H.  i.  8i) ;  a  very  large  lAajority  voted  for  this,  z/j«.,  a  Veto  to  last  for 
two  legislatures  (i.e.,  four  years).  It  was  upon  the  same  day  that  the  duration 
of  the  Legislature  was  discussed,  Lepelletier  proposing  aimual,  Maury  quadrennial 
elections.] 
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'  a  frenxy :  "  Monsieur  le  Comte^  you  are  the  Pec^e's  fiither,  you 
'  must  save  us ;  you  must  defend  us  against  those  villains  who  are 
'  bringing  back  Despotism.  If  the  King  get  this  Veto,  what  is 
'the  use  of  National  Assembly  ?  We  are  slaves ;  all  is  done,'"^ 
y/  Friends,  if  the  sky  &11,  there  will  be  catching  oi  larks !    Mir»- 1 

beau,  adds  Dumont,  was  eminent  on  such  occasions :  he  answered 
vaguely,  with  a  Patrician  imperturbability,  and  bound  himself  to 
nothing. 

Deputations  go  to  the  Hdtel-de-ViUe ;  anonymous  Letters  to 
Aristocrats  in  the  National  Assembly,  threatening  that  fifteen 
thousand^  or  sometimes  that  sixty  thousand,  'will  march  to 
illuminate  you.'  The  Paris  Districts  are  astir ;  Petitions  signing : 
Saint-Huruge  sets  forth  from  the  Palais  Royal  with  an  ^cort  of 
fifteen  hundred  individuals,  to  petition  in  pereon.  Resblute,  Oj^ 
seemingly  so,  is  the  tall  shaggy  Marquis,  is  the  Caf6  de  Foyr 
but  resolute  also  is  Commandant-General  La&yette.  The  streets 
are  all  beset  by  Patrols :  Saint-Huruge  is  stopped  at  the  BarrUre 
de*  Bons  Hwrnnes  ;  he  may  bellow  like  the  bulls  of  Baerhan,  but 
absolutely  must  return.  The  brethren  of  the  Palajis  Royal 
'  circulate  all  night,'  and  make  motions,  und^  the  op^i  canopy ; 
all  Coffeehouses  being  shut.  Nevartheless  Lafayette  and  the 
Townhall  do  prevail;  Saint-Huruge  is  thrown  into  prison;^ 
Veto  Absoln  adjusts  itself  into  Smpensive  Veto,  pr<^bition  not 
f<Nrever,  but  for  a  term  of  time ;  and  this  doom's  cWnoiu*  will 
grow  silent,  as  the  others  have  done. 

So  far  has  Ccmsolidation  prospered,  though  m  /;  re- 

pressing the  Nether  Sansculottic  world;    and  .  i^      tution 

shall   be   made.     With   difficulty:    amid  jubii't.  ircity; 

Patriotic  Gifts,  Bakers' -queues  ;  Abb6-Fauchet      .i*  \  ,  with 

their^men  of  platoon-musketry !    Scipio-Ameri  served 

thanks  from  the  National  Assembly  and  Fr  .  -^  '  .  ,r  offer 
him  stipends  4nd  emoluments  to  a  handsome        - ;  which 

stipends  and  emoluments  he,  covetous  of  &r  i  *  i  :>  edness 
than  mere  money,  does,  in  his  chivalrous  wa  •  i  ,:i  cruple, 
refttse. 

^Souvenin  sur  Mirabeatt,  p.  io8.  - 
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To  the  Parisian  common  man,  meanwhile,  one  thing  remains 
inconceivable  :  that  now  when  the  Bastille  is  down,  and  French 
Liberty  rest<N*ed,  grain  ^ould  continue  so  dear.  Our  Rights  of 
Man  are  voted.  Feudalism  and  all  Tyranny  abolished ;  yet  behold 
we  stand  in  queue  I  Is  it  Aristoo^t  forestallers ;  a  Court  stiU 
bent  cm  intrigues?     Something  is  rotten,  s<Hnewhere. 

And  yet,  alas,  what  to  do  ?  f  Afay^ft#>^  ifjfh  hig  Patrols,  nro^ 
hitofai^eirgry  thinp,  tvtn  complaint  Saint-Huruge  and  other 
heroes  of  the  Veto  lie  in  durance.  People^s-Friend  Marat  was 
seized ;  Printers  of  Patriotic  Journals  are  fettered  and  forbidden ; 

bac^ges.  Blue  National  Guards Iruthlessly  dissipate  all  groups; 
scour,  with  levelled  bayonets,  the  Palais  Royal  itseli  Pass,  on 
your  affidrs,  along  the  Rue  Taranne,  the  Patrol,  presenting  his 
bayonet,  cries.  To  the  left  /  Turn  into  the  Rue  Saint-Benoit,  he 
cries.  To  the  right  I  A  judicious  Patriot  (like  Camille  Desmou- 
lins,  in  this  instance)  is  driven,  for  quietness'  sake,  to  take  the 
gutter. 

gh-suffering  People,  our  glorious  Revolution  is  evaporat- 
ing in  trico&r  Tseitimiuiui,  and  complimentary  harangues!     Of 
which  latter,  as  Loustalot  acridly  calculates,  'upwards  of  two  ' 
thousand  have   been  delivered  within  the  last  month,  at  the  , 
Townhall  alone.'  ^     And  our  mouths,  unfilled  with  bread,  are  to 
be  shut,  under  penalties  ?    The  Caricaturist  promulgates  his  em- 
blematic Tablature :    Le  PairomUotisme  chagsant  le  PatrioHsme, 
Patriotism  driven  out  by  Patrollotism.     Ruthless  Patrols;   long  . 
superfine   harangues;    and  scanty  ill-baked  loaves,  more  like  * 
baked  Bath  bricks, — ^which  produce  an  efiect  on  the  intestines  ! 
.Where  will  this  end  ?     In  consolidation  ? 


'%H 


CHAPTER  II 

O  RICHARD,  O  MY  KING 

For,  alas,  neither  is  the   Townhall  itself  without  misgivings. 
The  Nether  Sansculottic  world  has  been  suppressed  hitherto: 

1  R^olutioDf-de-Paris  Newspaper  (cited  in  Histoire  Parlementaire,  il  357). 
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but  then  the  Upper  Court- world !     Symptoms  there  are  that  the 
CEil-de-Boeuf  is  raUjing. 

More  than  once  in  the  Townhall  Sanhedrim,  often  enough 
*.    firom  those  outspoken  Bakers'-queues,   has  the    wish    uttered 
itself :  O  that  our  Restorer  of  French  Liberty  were  here ;  that 
\  he  could  see  with  his  own  eyes,  not  with  the  fiilse  eyes  of 
\  Queens  and  Cabals,  and  his  really  good  heart  be  enlightened ! 
"  Voift  falsehood  still  environs  him ;  intriguing  Dukes  de  Guiche, 
^  with  Bodyguards ;  scouts  oi  Bouill6 ;  a  new  flight  of  intriguers, 
now  that  the  old  is  flown.     What  else  means  this  advent  of  the 
lUgimeni  de  Flandre ;  ^    entering  Versailles,  as  we  hear,  on  the 
2Sd  of  September,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon?     Did  not  the 
Versailles  National  Guard  do  duty  at  the  Chateau  ?     Had  they 
not  Swiss;    Hundred   Swiss;    Gardes-du-Corpg,   Bodyguards  so- 
called  ?     Nay,  it  would  seem,  the  number  of  Bodyguards  on  duty 
has,  by  a  manceuvre,  been   doubled :    the  new  relieving   Bat- 
y        talion  of  them  arrived  at  its  time ;  but  the  old  relieved  one  does 
not  depart ! 

Actually,  there  runs  a  whisper  through  the  best-inlbrmed 
Upper-Circles,  or  a  nod  still  more  pcnrtentous  than  whispering, 
of  his  Majesty's  flying  to  Metz ;  of  a  Bond  (to  stand  by  him 
therein),  which  has  been  signed  by  Noblesse  and  Clergy,  to  the 
incredible  amount  of  thirty,  or  even  of  sixty  thousand.  La&yette 
coldly  whispers  it,  and  coldly  asseverates  it,  to  Count  d'Estaing 
at  the  Dinner-table;  and  D'Estaing,  one  of  the  bravest  men, 
quakes  to  the  core  lest  some  lackey  overhear  it ;  and  tumbles 
thoughtful,  without  sleep,  all  night^  R6giment  de  Flandre,  as 
we  said,  is  clearly  arrived.  His  Majesty,  they  say,  hesitates 
about  sanctioning  the  Fourth  of  August;  makes  observations, 
of  chilling  tenor,  on  the  very  Rights  of  Man !     Likewise,  may 

1  [The  Municipality  of  Versailles,  in  fear  of  mob  violence  from  Paris,  expressly 
petitioned  the  King  for  a  reinforcement  of  its  garrison,  and  it  was  in  conformiqr 
with  this  wish  that  the  Regiment  de  Flandre  was  sent  for.  (Lom^nie,  iv.  458.) 
The  Comt  was  perfectly  aware  how  nearly  on  Aug.  30th  there  had  been  an  attads 
from  Paris  (</.  Ferri^res,  i.  269 ;  Malouet,  ii.  299) ;  the  Monarchical  p«uty  in  the 
Assembly  knew  also  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on  foot  in  Pafis.] 

«  Brouillon  de  Lettre  de  M.  d'Estaing  k  la  Reine  (in  Histoire  Parlementaire.  iil 
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not  all  persons^  the  Bakera'-queues  themselves  ,di8ceni>  on  the 
streets  of  Paris^  the  most  astonishing  number  of  Officers  on 
furlough,  Crosses  of  St.  Louis,  and  such  like?  Some  reckon 
^from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred.'  Officers  of  all  uniforms ; 
nay  one  uniform  never  before  seen  by  eye :  green  faced  with 
red !  The  tricolor  cockade  is  not  alwajrs  visible :  but  what,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven,  may  these  hlaek  cockades,^  which  some 
wear,  finreshadow? 

Hjinger  whets  everything,  especially  Suspicion  and  Indigna- 
tion. ReSttities  themselves,  in  this  Paris,  have  grown  unreal; 
preternatural.  Phantasms  once  more  stalk  through  the  brain  of 
hungry  France.  O  ye  laggards  and  dastards,  cry  shrill  voices 
firom  the  Queues,  if  ye  had  the  hearts  of  men,  ye  would  take 
your  pikes  and  secondhand  firelocks,  and  look  into  it ;  not  leave 
your  wives  and  daughters  to  be  starved,  murdered  and  worse ! — 
Peace,  women!  The  heart  of  man  is  bitter  and  heavy ;  PatricA;ism, 
driven  out  by  Patrollotism,  knows  not  what  to  resolve  on.  ; 

The  truth  is,  the  (Eil-de-Boeuf  has  rallied ;  to  a  certain  un- 
known extent  A  changed  CEil-de-Boeuf;  with  Versailles  National 
Guards,  in  their  tricolor  cockades,  doing  duty  there;  a  Court 
all  flaring  with  tricolor !  Yet  even  to  a  tricolor  Court  men  will 
rally.  Ye  loyal  hearts,  burnt-out  Seigneurs,  rally  round  your 
Queen!  With  wishes;  which  will  produce  hopes;  which  will  * 
produce  attempts! 

For  indeed  self-preservation  being  such  a  law  of  Nature,  what 
can  a  rallied  Court  do,  but  attempt  and  endeavour,  or  call  it 
plot,^ — ^with  such  wisdom  and  unwisdom  as  it  has  ?  They  will 
fly,  escorted,  to  Metz,  where  brave  Bouill^  commands ;  they  will 
raise  the  Royal  Standard:    the  Bond-signatures  shall  become 

i[The  "black  cockades"  seem  to  be  a  myth.  Foraeron  (i.  loo)  citing  the 
Enquite  du  ChdteUt,  Na  213,  proves  that  neither  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  nor 
Plandre  (which  had  come  straight  from  the  frontier),  had  ever  had  tricolour  cock- 
ades, or  any  but  the  (Bourbon)  white  cockade.  The  tricolour  in  fact  only  came 
into  use  very  gradually.] 

*  fLaCayette  firmly  believed  in  a  plot  to  carry  the  King  to  Metx  and  that  Plandre 
had  been  summoned  to  aid  it,  and  that  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles  had  been 
corrupted.    (Corresp.  ii.  339.)] 
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anned  men.    W^re  not  the  King  so  languid !    Their  Bond,  if  $k 

A\all  ^gned,  must  be  signed  without  his  privity. — Unhappy  King, 
\he  has  but  one  resolution :  not  to  have  a  civil  war.  F<n*  the  rest, 
<he  still  hunts,  having  ceased  lockmaking;  he  still  dozes,  and 
digests ;  is  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  Ill  will  it  £ure  with 
him,  in  a  world  where  all  is  helping  itself;  where,  as  has  been 
written,  '  whosoever  is  not  hammer  must  be  stithy ; '  and  '  the 
'  very  hyssop  on  the  wall  grows  there,  in  that  chink,  because  the 
*  whole  Umverse  could  not  prevent  its  growing ! ' 

But  as  for  the  coming  up  of  this  R^^ent  de  Flandre,  may  it 
not  be  urged  that  there  w^re  Saint-Huruge  Petitions^  and 
continual  meal-mobs  ?  Undebauched  Soldiers,  be  there  plot,  or 
only  dim  elements  of  a  plot,  are  always  good.  Did  not  the 
Versailles  Municipality  (an  old  Monarchic  one,  not  yet  refounded 
into  a  Democratic)  instantly  second  the  proposal  ?  Nay  the  veiy 
Versailles  National  Guard,  wearied  with  continual  duty  at  the 
Ch&teau,  did  not  object ;  (mly  Draper  Lecointre,^  who  is  now 
Major  Lecointre,  shook  his  head. — Yes,  Friends,  surely  it  was 
natural  this  Regiment  de  Flandre  should  be  sent  for,  since  it 
could  be  got  It  was  natural  that,  at  sight  of  military  bandok^s, 
the  heart  of  the  rallied  CEil-de-Boeuf  should  revive ;  and  Maids 
of  Honour,  and  gentlemen  of  honour,  speak  comfortable  words 
to  epauletted  defenders,  and  to  one  another.  Natural  also,  and 
mere  common  civility,  that  the  Bodyguards,  a  Regiment  of 
Gentlemen,  should  invite  their  Flandre  brethren  to  a  dinner  of 
welcome! — Such  invitation,  in  the  last  dajs  of  September,  is 
given  and  accepted. 

Dinners  are  defined  as  '  the  ultimate  act  of  communion ; '  men 
that  can  have  commimion  in  nothing  else,  can  sympathetically 
eat  together,  can  still  rise  into  some  glow  of  brotherhood  over 
food  and  wine.  The  Dinner  is  fixed  on,  for  Thursday  the  First 
of  October ;  and  ought  to  have  a  fine  effect.  Further,  as  such 
Dinner  may  be  rather  extensive,  and  even  the  Noncommissioned 
and  the  Common  man  be  introduced,  to  see  and  to  hear,  could 
not  his  Majesty's  Opera  Apartment,  which  has  lain  quite  silent 
*[On  Lecointre,  vid.  supr,^  p.  17a.] 
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ewr  sinee  Kaiser  Joseph  was  here^  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  ? 
-^^e  Hall  of  the  Opera  is  granted ;  the  Salon  d'Hercule  shall 
be  drawing-room.  Not  onlj  the  Officers  of  Flandre^  but  of  the 
Swiiss,  of  the  Hundred  Swiss ;  nay  of  the  Versailles  Natioi^l 
Ouard^  such  of  them  as  hare  any  loyalty^  shall  feast :  it  will  be 
a  Repast  like  few.  • 

y  And  now  suppose  this  Repast^  the  solid  part  of  it^  transacted ; 
and  the  first  bottle  over.  Suppose  the  customary  loyal  toasts 
dmnk ;  the  King's  health,  the  Queen's  with  deafening  vivats ; — 
that  of  the  Nation  'omitted/  or  even  'rejected.'  Suppose  cham- 
pagne flowing ;  with  pot-valorous  speech,  with  instrumental  music ; 
empty  featherheads  growing  ever  the  noisier,  in  their  own  empti- 
ness, in  each  other's  noise.  Her  Majesty,  who  looks  unusually 
sad  tonight  (his  Majesty  sitting  dulled  with  the  day's  hunting),  is 
told  that  the  sight  of  it  would  cheer  her.  Behold !  She  enters 
there,  issuing  frcmi  her  State-rooms,  Hke  the  Moon  from  clouds, 
this  fairest  unhappy  Queen  of  Hearts ;  royal  Husband  by  her  side 
young  Dauphin  in  her  arms  \  She  descends  from  the  Boxes,  amid 
splendour  and  acclaim ;  walks  queenlike  round  the  Tables;  grace- 
fully escorted,  gracefiiUy  nodding ;  her  looks  fiiU  of  sorrow,  yet  of 
gratitude  and  daring,  with  the  hope  of  France  on  her  mother- 
bosom  !  And  now,  the  band  striking  up,  O  Richard,  O  mon  Roi, 
runivers  fabandonne  (O  Richard,  O  my  King,  the  world  is  all 
forsaking  thee) — could  man  do  other  than  rise  to  height  of  pity, 
of  loyal  valour  ?  Could  featherheaded  young  ensigns  do  other 
than,  by  white  Bourbon  Cockades,  handed  them  from  fair  fingers ; 
by  waving  of  swords,  drawn  to  pledge  the  Queen's  health ;  by 
trampling  of  National  Cockades ;  by  scaling  the  Boxes,  whence 
intrusive  murmurs  may  come ;  by  vociferation,  tripudiation,  sound, 
ivry  and  distraction,  within  doors  aiil'  without, — ^testify  what 
tempest-tost  state  of  vacuity  they  are  in  ?  Till  champagne  and 
tjipudiation  do  their  work ;  and  all  lie  silent,  horizontal ;  passively 
slumbering  with  meed-of-battle  dreams ! — 

A  natural  Repast ;  in  ordinary  times,  a  harmless  one :  now 
fittal,  as  that  of  Thyestes ;  as  that  of  Job's  Sons,  when  a  strong 
wmd  9motP  t^e  fpur  ix>mers  of  their  banquet*house !     Poor  ill- 
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advised  Marie- Antoinette ;  with  a  womb's  vehtanence^  not  with 
a  sovereign's  foresight !  ^  If  was  'so  natu3»l^J[et  sojunwiaje^^  j^^ 
day,  in  tjublic  speech  of 'eefOftonyy  hiv.MiijiMjIy  i^miaies  MfMT 

'delighted  with  the  TbmgdajC  ...^  -^-"-"''"^ 

The  heart  of  the  CEil-de-Bceuf  glows  into  hope ;  into  daring, 
which  is  premature.  Rallied  Maids  of  Honour,  waited  on  by 
Abb^,  sew  '  white  cockades  ; '  distribute  them,  with  words,  with 
glances,  to  epauletted  youths ;  who,  in  return,  may  kiss,  not  with- 
out fervour,  the  fisdr  sewing  fingers.  Captains  of  hcM'se  and  foot 
go  swashing  with  '  enormous  white  cockades ; '  nay  one  Versailles 
National  Captain  has  mounted  the  like,  so  witching  were  the 
words  and  glances,  and  lud  aside  his  tricolor !  Well  may  Major 
Lecointre  shake  his  head  with  a  look  of  severity ;  and  speak 
audible  resentful  words.  But  now  a  swashbuckler,  with  encHrmous 
white  cockade,  overhearing  the  Major,  invites  him  insolently, 
once  and  then  again  elsewhere,  to  recant ;  and  failing  that,  to 
duel  Which  latter  feat  Major  Lecointre  declares  that  he  wiH 
not  perform,  not  at  least  by  any  known  laws  of  fence ;  that  he 
nevertheless  will,  according  to  mere  law  of  Nature,  by  dirk  and 
blade,  '  exterminate '  any  '  vile  gladiator '  who  may  insult  him  mr 
the  Nation ; — ^whereupon  (for  the  Major  is  actually  drawing  his 
implement)  Hhey  are  parted,'  and  no  weasands  slit.^ 

CHAPTER  III 

BLACK  COCKADES 

But  fancy  what  effect  this  Thyestes  Repast,  and  trampling  on  the 
National  Cockade,  must  have  had  in  the  Scdle  des  Mentis  ;  in  the 
&mishing  Bakers' -queues  at  Paris  I  ^     Nay,  such  Thyestes  Repasts, 

^  Moniteur  (in  Histoire  Parlementaire,  ill  59) ;  Deux  Amis,  iii.  138-141 ;  Cam^ 
pan,  ii.  70-85  ;  &c.  &c. 

'  r  yid.  supr. ,  p.  286.  Lom6nie  (iv.  489)  is  very  sure  that  the  insurrection  of  Oct. 
5tb  (unlike  that  of  July  14th)  was  not  a  spontaneous  one,  but  merely  a  resumption  of 
the  agitators'  programme  which  had  failed  on  Aug.  ^th.  There  was  not/amtnein 
Paris  ;  he  quotes  Brissot  {Patriate  Francois,  No.  54)  to  the  effect  that  the  •  scarcity 
was  more  apparent  than  real.'  The  Bulletin  des  Halles  of  Oct  3rd  proves  that 
there  was  abundance  in  the  market  on  that  day.  Tlie  agitators  began  on  Sunday 
4th,  and  on  sth  there  was  an  apparent  scarcity,  in  consequence  of  the  imeute  whiqh 
frightened  respectable  tradesmen  and  made  them  close  their  shops.  Cf.  also 
Mounier,  Expose  de  ma  conduite,  p.  44.] 
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it  would  seem^  continue.  Flandre  has  given  its  Counter-Dinn^ 
to  the  Swiss  s^nd  Hundred  Swiss;  then  on  Saturday  there  has 
been  another. 

Yes,  here  with  us  is  £unine ;  but  yonder  at  Versaill^  is  food, 
enough  and  to  spare!  /Patriotism^  s^^nds  in  queue, ^shivering 
haiigerstruok,|jg9ulEed  by  Patrollotism ;  while  bloodymind^d  Aris- 
tocrats, heated  with  excess  of  highlmng,  trample  on  the  National 
Cockade.  Can  the  atrocity  be  true  ?  Nay,  look  :  green  uniforms 
&ced  with  red ;  black  cockades, — ^the  colour  of  Night !  Are  t/e 
to  have  military  on&ll ;  and  death  also  by  starvation  ?  For  behold 
the  Corbeil  Comboat,  which  used  to  come  twice  a-day,  with  its 
Plaster-of-Paris  meal,  now  comes  only  once.  And  the  Townhall  is 
deaf;  and  the  men  are  laggard  and  dastard ! — At  the  Caf6  de  Foy, 
this  Saturday  evening,  a  new  thing  is  seen,  not  the  last  of  its  kind  : 
a  woman  engaged  in  public  speaking.  Her  poor  man,  she  says, 
was  put  to  silence  by  his  District ;  their  Presidents  and  Officials 
would  not  let  him  speak.  Wherefore  she  here  with  her  shrill 
tongue  will  speak;  denouncing,  while  her  breath  endures,  the 
Corbeil  Boat,  the  Plaster-of-Paris  bread,  sacrilegious  Opera-dinners, 
green  uniforms.  Pirate  Aristocrats,  and  those  black  cockades  of 
theirs! — 

Truly,  it  is  time  for  the  black  cockades  at  least  to  vanish. 
Them  Patrollotism  itself  will  not  protect  Nay,  sharp-tempered 
*  M.  Tassin,'  at  the  Tuileries  parade  on  Sunday  morning,  forgets 
all  National  military  rule  ^  starts  from  the  ranks,  wrenches  down 
one  black  cockade  which  is  swashing  ominous  there,  and  tramples 
it  fiercely  into  the  soil  of  France.  Patrollotism  itself  is  not  with- 
out suppressed  fury.  Also  the  Districts  begin  to  stir ;  the  voice 
of  President  Danton  reverberates  in  the  Cordeliers:  People's- 
Friend  Marat  has  flown  to  Versailles  and  back  again ; — swart  bird, 
oot  of  the  halcyon  kind.^ 

And  so  Patriot  meets  promenading  Patriot,  this  Sunday ;  and 
sees  his  own  grim  care  reflected  on  the  face  of  another.  Groups, 
In  spite  of  Patrollotism,  which  is  not  so  alert  as  usual,  fluctuate 

^  CamiUe's  Newspaper,  Revolutions  de  Paris  et  de  Brabant  (in  Histoire  Parle- 
uaentaire,  iil  62-4). 

VOL.  I.  20 
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i     r  •  groups  on  the  Bridges,  on  the  Quais,  at  the  patriotic 

ever  as  any  black  cockade  may  emei^e,  rises  the 

growl  and  bark :  A  bos,  Down !     All  black  cockades 

*     /  '  plucked  off:   one  individual  picks  his  up  again; 

'  1 1  :mpts  to  refix  it ;  but  a  '  hundred  canes  start  into 

,    .       ;ni  '  he  desists.     Still  worse  went  it  with  another  indi- 

'  1  i.i; ,  '!(<>.  ed,  by  extempore  PlebiscUum,  to  the  Lanteme ;  saved, 

:'.t  aia        y,  by  some  active  Corps-de-Garde, — Lafiiyette  sees 

e    ....     ffervescence;  which  he  doubles  his  Patrols,  doubles 

'    .   i  1  .•  '..    .  to  prevent     So  passes  Sunday,  the  4th  6f  October 

•*  ni  '^       he  male  heart,  repressed  by  Patrollotism ;  vehement 
.s     i'    ;       J  ;,  irrepressible.     Thr  pyblifidyy^akinff  iri?niTin  fit  tlv^ 
I.  '  '     '      /  was  not  the  only  .°I|^f  ^'"Jg  .,^?^  ;— ^^*^  ^l^5?1f,Pff*^ 
w  lit     I  1     ;   ntry  is,  when  it  grows  empty;  only  houseHD^gthfiQ^ 
kn            )  vomen,  wives  of  men  that  will  on^Tcalculate  and  not 
ix    ;intifimi?«trQT^g;  but  Death,  by  starvation  and  mj^g 
onger.}   Patrollotism  y^prpj^ri  malr  PfttrintijnT^^^^ 
-t    •;.  :    i^u    iotism?      Will  Guards  named  National  thrust  their 
T  ■   '    .        to  the  bosoms  of  women?     Such  thought,  or  rather 
>;:''••'    -      shape?  raw  material  of  a  thought,  ferments  amzficri& 
under  thetenateTXlglit^p ;  and,  by  earUest  daybreak,  on  slight  , 
hint,  win  explode. -    -^..« .. .-      "  —  — 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE  MBNADS 
If  Voltaire  once,  in  splenetic  humour,  asked  his  countrymen: 
"But  you,  Gtudches,  what  have  you  invented?"  they  can  now 
answer :  The  Art  of  Insurrection.  It  was  an  art  needed  in  these 
last  singular  times :  an  art  for  which  the  French  nature,  so  fbll  of 
vehemence,  so  free  from  depth,  was  perhaps  of  all  others  the 
fittest. 

Accordingly,  to  what  a  height,  one  may  well  say  of  perfection, 
has  this  branch  of  human  industry  been  carried  by  France,  within 
the  last  half-century!     Insurrection,  which,  Lafayette  thought, 
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might  be  '  the  most  sacred  of  duties/  ranks  now^  for  the  French 
people^  among  the  duties  which  they  can  perform.  Other  mobs 
are  dull  masses ;  which  roll  onwards  with  a  dull  fierce  tenacity^ 
a  dull  fierce  heat,  but  emit  no  light-flashes  of  genius  as  they  go. 
The  French  mob,  Again,  is  among  the  liveliest  phenomena  of  our 
world.  So  rapid,  audacious ;  so  clear-sighted,  inventive,  prompt  w 
to  seize  the  moment ;  instinct  with  life  to  its  finger-ends !  That 
talent,  were  there  no  other,  of  spontaneously  standing  in  queue,  I 
distinguishes,  as  we  said,  the  French  People  from  all  Peoples,  u 
ancient  and  modem. 

Let  the  Reader  confess  too  that,  taking  one  thing  with  another, 
perhaps  few  terrestrial  Appearances  are  better  worth  considering 
than  mobs.  Your  mob  is  a  genuine  outburst  of  Nature ;  issuing 
from,  or  communicating  with,  the  deepest  deep  of  Nature.  When 
so  much  goes  grinning  and  grimacing  as  a  lifeless  Formality,  and 
under  the  stiff  buckram  no  heart  can  be  felt  beating,  here  once 
more,  if  nowhere  else,  is  a  Sincerity  and  Reality.  Shudder  at  it ; 
or  even  shriek  over  it,  if  thou  must ;  nevertheless  consider  it 
Such  a  Complex  of  human  Forces  and  Individualities  hurled 
forth,  in  their  transcendental  mood,  to  act  and  react,  on  circum- 
stances and  on  one  another ;  to  work  out  what  it  is  in  them  to 
work.  The  thing  they  will  do  is  known  to  no  man ;  least  of  all 
-  to  themselves.  It  is  the  inflammablest  inuneasurable  Fire-work, 
generating,  consuming  itself  With  what  phases,  to  what  extent, 
with  what  results  it  will  bum  off.  Philosophy  and  Perspicacity 
conjecture  in, vain. 

'  Man,'  as  has  been  written, '  is  forever  interesting  to  man ;  nay 
'prc^rly  there  is  nothing  else  interesting.'  In  which  light  also,  }. 
may  we  not  discern  why  most  Battles  have  become  so  wearisome  ? 
Battles,  in  these  ages,  are  transacted  by  mechanism ;  with  the 
dOightest  possible  development  of  human  individuality  or  spon- 
taneity :  men  now  even  die,  and  kill  one  another,  in  an  artificial 
manner.  Battles  ever  since  Homer's  time,  when  they  were 
Fighting  Mobs,  have  mostly  ceased  to  be  worth  looking  at, 
worth  reading  of  or  remembering.  How  many  wearisome  bloody 
Battles  does  History  strive  to  represent ;  or  even,  in  a  husky  way. 
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to  smg:-^*and  she  would  omit  or  carelessly  slur-over  this  one 
Insurrection  of  Women  ? 

A  thought^  or  dim  raw-material  of  a  thought^  was  fermenting 
all  nighty  universally  in  the  female  head,  and  might  explode.  In 
squalid  garret,  on  Monday  morning  Maternity  awakes,  to  hear 
children  weeping  for  bread.  Maternity  must  forth  to  the  streets, 
to  the  'herb-markets  and  Bakers' -queues ;  meets  there  vrith 
hunger-stricken  Maternity,  S3rmpathetic,  exasperative.  O  we 
unhappy  women!  But,  instead  of  Bakers'-queues,  why  not  to 
Aristocrats'  palaces,  the  root  of  the  matter  ?  Allans !  Let  us 
assemble.    To  the  H6tel-de- Ville ;  ^  to  Versailles ;  to  the  Lanteme ! 

In  one  of  the  Guardhouses  of  the  Quartier  Saint-Eustache,  'a 
young  woman'  seizes  a  drum, — for  how  shall  National  Guards 
give  fire  on  women,  on  a  young  woman?  The  young  woman 
seizes  the  drum;  sets  forth,  beating  it,  'uttering  cries  relative 
to  the  dearth  of  grains.'  Descend,  O  mothers;  descend,  ye 
Judiths,  to  food  and  revenge ! — all  women  gather  and  go ;  crowds 
storm  all  stairs,  force  out  all  women :  the  female  Insurrectionary 
Force,  according  to  Camille,  resembles  the  Elnglish  Naval  one; 
there  is  a  Universal  'Press  of  women.'  Robust  Dames  of  the 
Halle,  slim  Mantua-makers,  assiduous,  risen  with  the  dawn ; 
ancient  Virginity  tripping  to  matins ;  the  Housemaid,  with  early 
broom ;  all  must  go.  Rouse  ye,  O  women ;  the  laggard  men  will 
not  act ;  they  say,  we  ourselves  may  act ! 

And  so,  like  snowbreak  from  the  mountains,  for  every  staircase 
is  a  melted  brook,  it  storms ;  tumultuous,  wild-sfirilling,  towards 

1  [It  is  difficult  to  discover  where  the  march  of  the  women  to  the  HdUl-de-  Vilk 
actually  began;  but  by  laao  a,M.  the  Hdtel-de-VilU  was  entirely  in  their  power. 
The  senior  officer  of  the  National  Guard  on  the  spot  hit  upon  the  characteristic  idea 
of  ordering  the  insurrectionary  women  to  defend  the  building  against  the  probably 
insurrectionary  men,  who  would  soon  follow ;  but  in  the  ensuing  free  fight  between 
the  sexes  the  ladies  were  defeated,  and  Maillard's  ruffians  easily  forced  the  entrance. 
A  good  deal  of  hard  cash  was  stolen,  and  much  wanton  damage  done  ;  order  was' 
re-established  soon  after  noon,  and  Lafayette  arrived  before  i  p.m.  The  women 
had  then  already  set  off  for  Versailles.  It  seems  that  the  Commune  was  only  too 
glad  to  be  rid  of  them  at  any  price,  and  had  encouraged  the  march  on  Versailles 
K>r  that  purpose  ;  Lafayette  was  authorised  to  follow  at  4  P.M. ,  and  the  Cotnmwu 
returned  to  its  weary  work  of  "  organising  subsistence/'  which  they  continued  to 
do  till  I  P.M.  on  6th,  when  they  set  off  to  meet  the  King's  cortige.  (Robiquet, 
163-4.)] 
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tb»e  H6tol-de-Villc.  Timniituous ;  with  or  without  dnuH'mosic : 
fbr  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine  also  has  tucked  up  its  goi^n ; 
aaid  with  besom-staires^  fire-irons,  and  even  rusty  pistols  (void  of 
ammunition),  is  flowing  on.  Sound  of  it  flies,  with  a  velocity  of 
sound,  to  the  utmost  Barriers.  By  seven  o'clock,  on  this  raw 
October  morning,  fifth  of  the  month,  the  TownhaU  will  see 
-wonders.  Nay,  as  chance  would  have  it,  a  male  party  are  already 
there ;  clustering  tumultuously  round  some  National  Patrol,  and  a 
Baker  who  has  been  seized  with  short  weights.  They  are  there ; 
and  have  even  lowered  the  rope  of  the  Lanteme.  So  that  the 
ofiidal  persons  have  to  smuggle  forth  the  short-^weighing  Baker 
by  back  doors,  and  even  send  '  to  all  the  Districts'  for  more  force. 

Oiand  it  was,  says  Camille,  to  see  so  many  Judiths,  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  of  them  in  all,  rushing  out  to  search  into  the  root 
of  the  matter !  Not  unfHghtful  it  must  have  been ;  ludicro-temfic, 
and  most  unmanageable.  At  such  hour  the  overwatched  Three 
Hundred  are  not  yet  stirring :  none  but  some  Clerits,  a  comjiany 
of  National  Guards ;  and  M.  de  Gouvion,^  the  Major-gencraL 
Oouvion  has  fought  in  America  for  the  cause  of  civil  Liberty  ;  a 
man  of  no  inconsiderable  heart,  but  deficient  in  head.  He  is, 
for  the  moment,  in  his  back  apartment ;  assuaging  Usher  Maillard, 
the  Bastille-sergeant,  who  has  come,  as  too  many  do,  with  '  repre- 
sentations.' The  assuagement  is  still  incomplete  wl^n  our  Judiths 
arrive. 

The  National  Guards  fonn  on  the  outer  stairs,  with  levelled 
bayonets;  the  ten  thousand  Judiths  press  up,  resistless;  with 
obtestations,  with  outspread  hands, — merely  to  speak  to  the 
Mayor.  The  rear  forces  them;  nay,  hx>m  male  hands  in  the 
rear,  stones  already  fly :  the  National  Gcuard  must  do  one  of  two 
things ;  sweep  the  Place  de  Gr6ve  with  cannon,  or  else  open  to 
right  and  left.  They  open;  the  living  deluge  rushes  in.  Throu^ 
all  rooms  and  cabinets,  upwards  to  the  topmost  belfiy :  ravenous ; 

^  [Gouvion  was  Colonel  in  the  army  at  the  date  of  ^e  Revolution,  and  became 
one  of  Lafayette's  chief  staff  officers.  He  was  on  guard  at  the  Tuileries  on  June 
20th  '91  and  may  possibly  have  co'nnived  at  the  King's  escape.  He  sat  in  the 
Legislative  for  Paris,  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  the  North,  and  was 
killed  June  nth  '92  (did  not  '  commit  suicide '  as  Carlyle  says  on  next  page).] 
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seeking  arms,  seeking  Mayors,  seeking  justice; — ^while,  again, 
the  better-dressed  speak  kindly  to  the  Clerks ;  point  out  the 
misery  of  these  poor  women ;  also  their  ailments,  some  even  of 
an  interesting  sort^ 

Poor  M.  de  Gouvion  is  shiftless  in  this  extremity; — a  man 
shiftless,  perturbed:  who  will  one  day  commit  suicide.  How 
happy  for  him  that  Usher  Maillard  the  shifty  was  there,  at  the 
moment,  though  making  representations !  Fly  back,  thou  shifty 
Maillard :  seek  the  Bastille  Company  ;  and  O  return  fiist  with  it ; 
above  all,  with  thy  own  shifty  head !  For,  behold,  the  Judiths 
can  find  no  Mayor  or  Municipal ;  scarcely,  in  the  topmost  belfiy, 
can  they  find  poor  Abb6  hefhvre  the  Powder-distributor.  Him, 
for  want  of  a  better,  they  suspend  there :  in  the  pale  morning 
light ;  over  the  top  of  all  Paris,  which  swims  ih  one's  failing  eyes : 
— a  horrible  end  ?  Nay,  the  rope  broke,  as  French  ropes  often 
did ;  or  else  an  Amazon  cut  it.  Abb^  Lef^vre  falls,  some  twenty 
feet,  rattling  among  the  leads ;  and  lives  long  years  afler,  though 
always  with  *  a  tremblement  in  the  limbs.'  * 

And  now  doors  fly  under  hatchets ;  the  Judiths  have  broken 
the  Armory ;  have  seized  guns  and  cannons,  three  money-bags, 
paper-heaps ;  torches  flare  :  in  few  minutes,  our  brave  Hdtel-de- 
Ville,  which  dates  from  the  Fourth  Henry,  will,  with  all  that  it 
holds,  be  in  flames  1 

CHAPTER  V 

USHER  MAIU  ^ 

In  flames,  truly, — were  it  not  that  I  '      -rd,  swift  of  foot, 
shifty  of  head,  has  returned ! 

Maillard,  of  his  own  motion, — foi  v  ^  r  the  rest  would 
not  even  sanction  him, — snatches  a  •  ;  <  * :  ,:  *ends  the  Porch- 
stairs,  ran-tan,  beating  sharp,  with  lo  ..  v  ^  '.  j  Rogues'-march : 
To  Versailles !  Allans;  d  Versailles  beat  on  kettle  or 
warmingpan,  when  angry  she-bees,  <  -     ,y   f .    ) .,  desperate  wasps, 

*  Deux  Amis,  iii.  141-166. 

«  Dusaulx,  Prise  de  la  Ba*.         'v.  . .       581, 
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are  to  be  hived ;  and  the  desperate  insects  hear  it^  and  cluster 
round  it, — simply  as  round  a  guidance,  where  there  was  none  :  so 
now  these  Menads  round  shifty  Maillard,  Riding-Usher  of  the 
Chitelet.  The  axe  pauses  uplifted;  Abb6  Leffevre  is  left  half- 
hanged:  from  the  belfry  downwards  all  vomits  itself.  What 
rub-a-dub  is  that  ?  Stanislas  Maillard,  BastiUe-hero,  wiU  lead  us 
to  Versailles?  Joy  to  thee,  MaiUard;  blessed  art  thou  above 
Riding-Ushers!     Away,  then,  away! 

The  seized  cannon  are  yoked  with  seized  cart-horses  :  brown-  \,i 
locked  Demoiselle  Th6roigne,  with  pike  and  helmet,  sits  there  as    ' 
gunneress,  '  with  haughty  eye  and  serene  fair  countenance  ; '  com- 
parable, some  think,  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  or  even  recalling 
*the  idea  of  Pallas  Athene/  ^     Maillard  (for  \ns  drum  still  rolls) 
is,  by  heaven-rending  acclamation,  admitted  General     Maillard 
hastens   the  languid  march.     Maillard,  beating  rhythmic,  with 
sharp  ran-tan,  all  along  the  Quais,  leads  forward,  with  difficulty, 
his  Mensdic  host.     Such  a  host — marched  not  in  silence  !    The 
bargeman  pauses  on  the  River;  all  wagoners  and  coach-drivers 
fly  ;  men  peer  from  windows, — not  women,  lest  they  be  pressed. 
Sight  of  sights :  Bacchantes,  in  these  ultimate  Formalised  Ages  ! 
Bronze  Henri  looks  on,  from  his  Pont-Neuf;   the   Monarchic 
Louvre,  Medicean  Tuileries  see  a  day  like  none  heretofore  seen. 
,*nl    now   Maillard  has   his  Menads  in  the   Champs  Mys&es 
<>.     '     Tartarean  rather);  and  the  H6tel-de-Ville  has  suffered 
:       tively  nothing.     Broken  doors ;  an  Abb6  Leffevre,  who 
^et  more  distribute  powder  ;  three  sacks  of  money,  most 
.  ^rhich  (for  Sansculottism,  though  famishing,  is  not  with- 
f      >      iwr)  shall  be  returned:^  this  is  all  the  damage.     Great 
v:  !     A  small  nucleus  of  Order  is  round  his  drum ;  but  his 

;uf  ^  :s  fluctuate  like  the  mad  Ocean :  for  Rascality  male  and 
ipi.iAi  .  flowing  in  on  him,  from  the  four  winds :  guidance  there 
;*  IV  ^kv     mt  in  his  single  head  and  two  drumsticks. 

O  S\    llard,  when,  since  War  first  was,  had  General  of  Force 
iru  b  u.sk  before  him,  as  thou  this  day  ?     Walter  the  Penniless 

'  Oeux  Amis,  iii.  157.  '  Hist.  Pari  iil  31a 
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still  touches  the  feeling  heart :  but  then  Walter  had  san<sti06 ; 
had  space  to  turn  in ;  and  also  his  Ousaders  wer6  of  the  male  sex. 
Thou^  this  day^  disowned  of  Heaven  and  Earthy  art  Gretieral  of 
Menads.  Their  inarticulate  frenzy  thou  must^  on  the  spur  of  the 
instant^  render  into  articulate  words,  into  actions  that  are  not 
frantic.  Fail  in  it,  this  way  or  that !  Pragmatical  Officiality, 
with  its  penalties  and  law-books,  waits  before  thee  ;  Mehads 
storm  behind.  If  such  hewed  off  the  melodious  head  of  Otpheus, 
and  hurled  it  into  the  Peneus  waters,  what  may  they  not  mteike 
of  thee, — ^thee  rhythmic  merely,  with  no  mtisic  but  a  sheepskin 
drum ! — MaiUard  did  not  fiul.  Remarluible  MaiUard,  if  ^me 
were  not  an  accident,  and  History  a  distillation  of  Rumour,  how 
remarkable  wert  thou ! 

On  the  Elysian  Fields  there  is  pause  and  fltectuaction ;  but,  f^ 
Mailkrd,  no  return.  He  persuades  his  Menadd,  clamorous  ior 
arms  and  the  Arsenal,  that  no  arms  are  in  the  Arsenal ;  that  an 
unarmed  attitude,  and  petitiiMi  to  a  National  Assembly,  will  be 
the  best :  he  hastily  nominates  or  sancticms  generalesses,  captains 
of  tens  and  fifties  ; — and  so,  in  loosest-flowing  6*der,  to  the  rh3rthm 
of  some  '  eight  drums '  (having  laid  aside  his  own),  with  the 
Bastille  Volunteers  bringing  up  his  rear,  once  more  takes  tl^ 
road. 

Chaillot,  which  will  fMYimptly  yield  baked  loaves,  is  not 
plundered ;  nor  are  the  Sevres  Potteries  broken.  The  old 
arches  of  Sevres  Brkige  echo  under  Menadic  feet ;  Seine  River 
gushes  on  with  his  perpetual  murmur ;  and  Paris  flings  after  us 
the  boom  of  tocsin  and  alarm-drum, — ^inaudible,  for  the  present^ 
amid  shrill-sounding  hosts,  and  the  splash  of  tainy  weather.  To 
Meudon,  to  Saint-Cloud,  on  both  hands,  the  report  of  them  is 
gone  abroad  ;  and  hearths,  this  evening,  will  have  a  to{NC.  The 
press  of  i^omen  still  continues,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  all  Eve's 
Daughters,  mothers  that  are,  or  that  ought  to  be.  No  carriage- 
lady,  were  it  with  never  such  hysterics,  but  must  dismount,  in 
the  mud  roads,  in  her  silk  shoes,  and  walk.^     In  thss  manner, 

^  Deux  Amis,  iii.  159. 
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toiid  wild  October  weather,  they,  a  wild  unwinged  stork-^flight, 
through  the  astonished  country  wend  their  way.  Travellers  of 
all  sorts  they  stop ;  especially  travellers  or  couriers  from  Paris. 
Deputy  Lechapelier,  in  his  elegant  vesture,  ftom  his  elegant 
vehicle,  looks  fotth  amazed  through  his  spectacles  ;  apprehensive 
for  life  ; — states  eagerly  that  he  is  Patriot-Deputy  Lechapelier, 
and  even  Old-President  Lechapelier,  who  presided  on  the  Night 
of  Pentecost,^  and  is  original  member  of  the  Breton  Club.  There- 
upon *  rises  huge  shout  of  Five  Lechapelier,  and  several  armed 
'  persons  spring  up  behind  and  before  to  escort  him.'  ^ 

Nevertheless,  news,  despatches  from  Lafayette,  or  vague  noise 
of  rumour,  have  pierced  through,  by  side  roads.  In  thgJSatt^EQgJt 
Assembly,  while  *aliil>>busy  discussing  the  order  of  thejjfi^/;,^,ja^ 
jprettiM  t  W  l;hereshoul?  be**3tetPfgfflPSFRepasts  in  Operar 
Hallsl  tj^his  Majesty  should  still  bf^jtSe^GouTaSepS^  ths 
RigHts  oi  Man,  and  hang  conditions  and  peradventures  on  them, 
-"-^©^be^jLsteiilJftEJfiL  th&-P*e«ideiit,  experienced  Mounierjas  it 
chanced  to  be  ;  and.  articulates,  in  bass,  under-tone :  '^  Mtmnier, 
Paris  marche  sur  nous  ^Paris  is  marching  on  us).** — **May  be  (Je 
nen'smf  rten)V' — "Believe  it  or  disbelieve  it,  that  is  not  my 
concern ;  but  Paris,  I  say,  is  marching  on  us.  Fall  suddenly 
unwell ;  go  over  to  the  Chateau ;  tell  them  this.  There  is  not 
a  moment  to  lose.** — "  Paris  marching  on  us  .^  '*  responds  Mounier, 
with  an  atrabiliar  accent:  "Well,  so  much  the  better!  We 
shall  the  sooner  be  a  Republic/'  Mirabeau  quits  him,  as  one 
quits  an  experienced  President  getting  blindfold  into  deep 
waters ;  ^  and  the  order  of  the  day  continues  as  before. 

1  [i.e. ,  on  August  4th.] 

*  Deux  Amis,  ii.  177 ;  Dictionnaire  des  Hommes  Marquans,  ii.  379. 

'[The  session  of  the  Assembly  began  at  about  9.30  a.m.  on  5th  and  was  taken 
up  with  discussing  the  King's  answer  on  the  Rights  of  Man,  when  Petion  presented 
a  petition  against  the  "orgy  "  of  Oct.  ist  Hence  the  discussion  referred  to,  and 
Mirabeau's  conversation  with  Moimier.  Mounier's  own  account  (quoted  in 
Lom^nie,  iv.  464)  is  that  he  said  to  Mirabeau,  "Well,  so  much  the  better;  th^ 
have  only  to  kill  us  all,  all  mind  you,  ahd  then  the  Republic  will  flourish."  "  A 
pretty  phrase,  Mr.  President,"  said  Mirabeau.  Did  not  Carlyle  see  that  Mounier 
was  speaking  ironically  ? — it  is  to  be  feared  he  did  not. 

Mounier  went  at  once  to  the  Chdteau,  but  found  that  the  King  had  not  returned 
from  shooting  (Expose,  il  la,  sqq.)J] 
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YtB,  Pans  is  inarching  on  us ;  and  more  than  the  women  of 
Paris!  Scarcely  was  MaiUard  gone^  when  M.  de  Gouvion's 
message  to  all  the  Districts^  and  such  tocsin  and  drumming  of 
the  gindrcde,  began  to  take  effect.  Armed  National  Guards 
from  every  District ;  especially  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Centre, 
who  are  our  old  Grardes  Fran9aises,  arrive^  in  quick  sequence^  on 
the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  An  *  immense  people '  is  there ;  Saint- 
Antoine,  with  pike  and  rusty  firelock,  is  all  crowding  thither,  be 
it  welcome  or  unwelcome.  The  Centre  Grenadiers  are  received 
with  cheering :  "  It  is  not  cheers  that  we  want/'  answer  they 
gloomily ;  "  the  Nation  has  been  insulted ;  to  arms,  and  come 
with  us  for  orders ! "  Ha,  sits  the  wind  so  f  Patriotism  and 
Patrollotism  are  now  one  ! 

The  Three  Hundred  have  assembled ;  '  aU  the  Committees  are 
in  activity;'  Lafeyette  is  dictating  despatches  for  Versailles, 
when  a  Deputation  of  the  Centre  Grenadiers  introduces  itself 
to  him.  The  Deputation  makes  military  obeisance ;  and  thus 
speaks,  not  without  a  kind  of  thought  in  it :  '^  Mon  G&n&ral,  we 
are  deputed  by  the  Six  Companies  of  Grenadiers.  We  do  not 
think  you  a  traitor,  but  we  think  the  Government  betrays  you ; 
it  is  time  that  this  end.  We  cannot  turn  our  bayonets  against 
women  crying  to  us  for  bread.  The  people  are  miserable,  the 
source  of  the  mischief  is  at  Versailles :  we  must  go  seek  the 
King,  and  bring  him  to  Paris.  We  must  exterminate  (exterminer) 
the   Regiment  de  Flandre  and  the   Gard  who  have 

dared  to  trample  on  the  National  Cockad(  ing  be  too 

weak  to  wear  his  crown,  let  him  lay  it  d  \  ^  \ .  .  will  crown 
his  Son,  you  will  name  a  Council  of  Rege  /••  •  dl  will  ^ 
better."  1     Reproachfiil  astonishment  pain* >  r-  :he  face  of 

Lafeyette;  speaks  itself  from  his  eloquent  r  iv^ag  lips:  in 
vain.  "My  General,  we  would  shied  the  -e  <■  iio;  our  blood 
for  you  :  but  the  root  of  the  mischief  is  at  \'  m\*\  ;  we  must 
go  and  bring  the  King  to  Paris;  all  the  |i\'i  «  mj.s!.  it,  tout  le 
peuple  le  veut" 

^Deux  Amis,  iil  i6i  [wrongly  cited,  **We  will  ct  -.  ;.  >^  .  a  council  of 
r^cncy  will  be  named  {on  nommera) "  is  the  text.] 
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My  General  descends  to  the  outer  staircase ;  and  harangues : 
once  more  in  vain.  *'  To  Versailles  !  To  Versailles ! "  Mayor 
Bailly^  sent  for  through  floods  of  Sansculottism^  attempts  aca- 
demic oratory  from  his  gilt  state-coach ;  realises  nothing  but 
infinite  hoarse  cries  of:  ** Bread!  To  Versailles!" — and  gladly 
shrinks  within  doors.  Lafayette  mounts  the  white  charger ;  and 
again  harangues^  and  reharangues:  with  eloquence^  with  firm- 
ness,  indignant  demonstration;  with  all  things  but  persuasion. 
"  To  Versailles !  To  Versailles ! "  So  lasts  it,  hour  after  hour ; — 
for  the  space  of  half  a  day. 

The  great  Scipio-Americanus  can  do  nothing ;  ^  not  so  much 
as  escape.  "  Morbleu,  mon  GdndrcU,"  cry  the  Grenadiers  senying 
their  ranks  as  the  white  charger  makes  a  motion  that  way,  ''you 
will  not  leave  us,  you  will  abide  with  us ! "  A  perilous  juncture  : 
Mayor  Bailly  and  the  Municipals  sit  quaking  within  doors ;  my 
General  is  prisoner  without :  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  with  its  thirty 
thousand  Regulars,  its  whole  irregular  Saint- Antoine  and  Saint- 
Marceau,  is  one  minatory  mass  of  clear  or  rusty  steel ;  all  hearts 
set,  with  a  moody  fixedness,  on  one  object.  Moody,  fixed  are  aU 
hearts :  tranquil  is  no  heart, — if  it  be  not  that  of  the  white  charger, 
who  paws  there,  with  arched  neck,  composedly  champing  his  bit ; 
as  if  no  World,  with  its  Djrnasties  and  Eras,  were  now  rushing 
down.  The  drizzly  day  bends  westward ;  the  cry  is  still :  "  To 
VersaiUes!" 

1  p^uch  of  one's  judgment  of  Lafayette  must  rest  upon  one's  view  of  his  action 
in  this  crisis.  It  is  possible  to  take  with  Von  Sybel  (L  127,  s^q.)  the  view  that  was 
taken  at  the  time  by  Mirabeau,  by  the  Court,  and  even  by  Necker  (De  la  Revolution 
Fran9aise,  Paris,  1797,  sea  2),  that  on  Oct.  5th  he  was  playing  for  his  own  hand, 
wishing  to  get  the  King  to  Paris  and  to  rule  in  his  name.  It  is  true  that  Lafayette's 
M^moires  were  written  in  later  life,  and  that  they  constantly  make  him  out  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  circumstances :  but  there  seem  to  be  two  unanswerable  arguments,  first 
that  Lafayette's  whole  life  and  character  were  conspicuously  free  from  Machiavelism, 
and  indeed  from  all  faults  but  vanity  and  priggishness,  and  secondly  the  undoubted 
facts  that  the  insurrection  of  the  women,  and  all  the  Radical  movements  in  Paris  since 
the  end  of  August  were  the  work  of  the  Orl^anist  party  (not  necessarily  of  d'Orl^ns 
himself),  and  that  the  thing  Lafayette  loathed  and  despised  most  in  the  world  was 
d'Orl^ns.  Lafayette  may  have  wished  to  pose  as  the  saviour  of  the  King  from 
the  women  and  mob  generally— that  is  another  matter ;  he  certainlj^  underrated 
the  effect  produced  in  Paris  by  the  weakness  of  the  King's  character ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  that  I  can  see  to  doubt  his  plain  statement  (M^m.  et  Corresp.  ii.  335) 
that  he  was  several  times  threatened  with  the  Lanteme  on  Oct.  5th  because  he 
delayed  as  far  as  he  could  the  march  to  Versailles.  That  he  behaved  stupidly  when 
be  got  there  is  extremely  possible ;  but  his  disloyalty  is  difficult  to  prove.] 
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Nay  DOW,  borne  from  ti&r,  come  quite  sinister  cries ;  hdase, 
rererberating  in  longdmwn  hollow  mnrmurs,  with  syllables  too 
like  those  of  "  Lanieme  I "  Or  else,  irregular  Sansculottism  may 
be  inarching  off,  of  itself;  with  pikes,  nay  with  camioa.  The 
inflexible  Scipio  does  at  length,  by  aide-de-camp,  ask  of  the 
Municipals :  Whether  or  not  he  may  go  ?  A  Letter  is  handed 
out  to  him,  over  armed  heads ;  sixty  thousand  faces  fladb  fixedlj 
on  his,  there  is  stillness  and  no  bosom  breathes,  till  he  have  read. 
By  Heaven,  he  grows  suddenly  pale !  Do  the  Municipals  permit? 
'  Permit  and  even  order,' — since  he  can  no  other.  Clangcnir  of 
approval  rends  the  welkin.     To  your  ranks,  then ;  let  us  march ! 

It  is,  as  we  compute,  towards  thriee  in  the  afternoon.  Ind^- 
nant  National  Guards  may  dine  for  once  from  their  hav^oraack: 
dined  or  undined,  they  nmrch  with  one  heart  Paris  ftiags  up 
her  windows,  claps  hands,  as  the  Avengers,  with  their  shrillitig 
drums  and  shalms  tramp  by ;  she  will  then  sit  pensive,  appre- 
hensive, and  pass  rather  a  sleepless  night. -^  On  the  white 
charger,  Lafayette,  in  the  slowest  possible  manner,  going  and 
coming,  and  eloquently  haranguing  among  the  ranks,  rolls 
onward  with  his  thirty  thousand.  Saint-Antoine,  with  pike 
and  cannon,  has  preceded  him;  a  mix ^  :  j^V  :le,  of  all  and 
of  no  arms,  hovers  on  his  flanks  and  ts. ;  j  country  cmoc 
more  pauses  agape:   Paris  marche  sur    . 

CHAPTER  V: 


TO  VERSAILLES 

For,  indeed,  about  this  same  moment.   ! 
draggled  Menads  on  the  last  hill-top;   ^ 
the  Chateau  of  Versailles,  and  fer  and  v 
Royalty  opens  to  the  wondering  eye. 
over  Marly  and  Saint-Germain-en-Lay* 
bouillet,  on  the  left:  beautiful  all;  sofi 
sadness,  in  the  dim  moist  weather! 
Versailles,  New  and  Old ;  with  that  1 

1  Detix  AmiS)  iil  i6. 


td  1:0  iv 


fias  halted  his 
v^'ersailles,  and 
nheritance  of 
on  the  right, 
towards  Ram- 
'Q.ed  ;  as  if  in 
before  us  is 
ant  Avenue  de 
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Versailles  between, — stately-frondent,  broad,  three  hundred  feet  - 
as  men  reckon,  with  its  four  Rows  of  £hns;  and  then  the 
Chdteau  de  Versailles,  ending  in  royal  Parks  and  Pleasances, 
gleaming  lakelets,  arbours,  labyrinths,  the  Menagerie,  and  Great 
and  Little  Trii^on.  High-towered  dwellings,  leafy  pleasant 
places ;  where  the  gods  of  this  lower  world  abide :  whence, 
nevertheless,  bladi:  Care  cannot  be  excluded ;  whither  Menadic 
Hunger  is  even  now  advancing,  armed  with  pike-thjnrsi ! 

Yes,  j^nder,  Mesdames,  where  pur  straight  frcmdent  Avenue, 
joined,  as  you  note,  by  Two  frondent  brother  Avenues  from  this 
hand  and  from  that,  spreads  out  into  Place  Royal  and  Palace 
Forecourt;  yonder  is  the  Salle  des  Menus.  Yonder  an  august 
Assembly  sits  regenerating  France.  Forecourt,  Grand  Court, 
Courfc  of  Marble,  Court  narrowing  into  Court  you  may  disc^n 
next,  or  fency :  on  the  extreme  verge  of  which  that  glass-dome, 
visibly  glittering  like  a  star  of  hope,  is  the — GEil-de-Boeuf  I 
Yonder,  or  nowhere  in  the  world,  is  bread  baked  for  us.  But,  O 
Mesdames,  were  not  one  thing  good:  That  our  cannons,  with 
Demoiselle  Th^roigne  and  all  show  of  war,  be  put  to  the  rear  ? 
Submission  beseems  petitioners  of  a  National  Assembly ;  we  are 
strangers  in  Versailles, — whence,  too  audibly,  there  comes  even 
now  a  sound  as  of  tocsin  and  g^ndrale !  Also  to  put  on,  if 
possible,  a  cheerfid  countenance,  hiding  our  sorrows ;  and  eveiik 
to  sing  ?  Sorrow,  pitied  of  the  Heavens,  is  hateful,  suspicious  to  /(^ 
the  Earth. — So  counsels  shifty  Maillard ;  haranguing  his  Menads, 
on  the  heights  near  Versailles.-^ 

Cunning  Maillard's  dispositions  are  obeyed.  .  The  draggled 
Insurrectionists  advance  up  the  Avenue,  *in  three  columns,' 
among  the  four  Elm-rows;  *  singing  Henri  Quatre/  with  what 
melody  they  can ;  and  shouting  Vive  le  Roi.  Versailles,  though 
the  Elm-rows  are  dripping  wet,  crowds  from  both  sides,  with  : 
"  Viveni  nos  Parisiennes,  Our  Paris  ones  forever ! " 

Prickers,  scouts  have  been  out  towards  Paris,  as  the  rumour 
deepened :  whereby  his  Majesty,  gone  to  shoot  in  the  Woods  of 

iSee  Hist.  Pari  iii.  70-117;  Deux  Amis,  iii.  166-177.  ^c- 
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Meudon^  hais  been  happily  discovered,  and  got  home ;  and  the 
gin^rale  and  tocsin  set  a-sounding.  The  Bodyguards  are  abresdy 
dmwn  up  in  front  of  the  Palace  Grates ;  ^  and  look  down  the 
Avenue  de  Versailles ;  sulky,  in  wet  buckskins.  Flandre  too  is 
there,  repentant  of  the  Opera- Repast  Also  Dragoons  dis- 
mounted are  there.  Finally  Major  Lecointre,  and  what  he  can 
gather  of  the  Versailles  National  Guard; — ^though  it  is  to  be 
observed,  our  Colonel,  that  same  sleepless  Coimt  d'Estaing, 
giving  neither  order  nor  ammunition,  has  vanished  most  un- 
properly;  one  supposes,  into  the  CEil-de-Bceu£  Red-coated  Swiss 
stand  within  the  Grates,  under  arms.  There  likewise,  in  their 
inner  room,  'all  the  Ministers,'^  Saint-Priest,  Lamentation 
Pompignan  and  the  rest,  are  assembled  with  M.  Necker :  thej 
sit  with  him  there ;  blank,  expecting  what  the  hour  will  bring. 

President  Mounier,  though  he  answered  Mirabeau  with  a  tad 
mieux,  and  affected  to  slight  the  matter,  had  his  own  forebodings. 
Surely,  for  these  four  weary  hours  he  has  reclined  not  on  roses! 
The  order  of  the  day  is  getting  forward :  a  Deputation  to  his 
Majesty  seems  proper,  that  it  might  please  him  to  grant '  Ac- 
ceptance pure  and  simple'  to  those  Constitution- Articles  of 
ours ;  the  *  mixed  j[)ualified  Acceptance,'  with  its  peradventures, 
is  satis&ctory  to  neither  gods  nor  men. 

So  much  is  clear.  And  yet  there  is  more,  which  no  man 
speaks,  which  all  men  now  vaguely  understand.  Disquietude, 
absence  of  mind  is  on  every  fstce ;  Members  whisper,  uneasily 
come  and  go :  the  order  of  the  day  is  evidently  not  the  day's 
want.  Till  at  length,  from  the  outer  gates,  is  heard  a  rustling 
and  justling,  shrill  uproar  and  squabbling,  muffled  by  walls; 

1  [The  Marquis  de  Paroy,  an  officer  in  the  Gardes  and  deputy  to  the  States- 
General,  writing  a  long  letter  to  his  wife  on  Oct.  6th  (quoted  in  Rev.  de  la  R^v.  i. 
2,  I  sgq. ),  says  that  there  were  6oo  bodyguards  drawn  up  under  the  Due  de  Guiche : 
the  Swiss  Guards  joined  them  on  the  Place  d' Armes :  Flandre  was  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  Stables ;  the  total  number,  counting  400  gentlemen  who  volunt^red 
for  defence  of  the  Royal  Family,  would  be  2,800 :  "  We  expected  to  be  ordered  to 
attack  the  Parisians  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  but  the  King  was  undecided. "] 

^[The  Council  continued  for  some,  time  discussing  the  question  whether  the 
King,  or  at  least  the  Queen  and  Dauphin,  had  better  not  escape.  The  King  was 
irresolute ;  Necker,  Montmorin  and  Cic^  were  for  the  journey  to  Paris ;  Saint-Priest 
was  for  flight  or  resistance  (Paroy).     C/.  also  Malouet,  I  goi.] 
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which  testifies  that  the  hour  is  come !  Rushing  and  crushing  one 
hears  now;  then  enter  Usher  Maillard^  with  a  Deputation  of 
Fifteen  muddy  dripping  Women, — ^having,  by  incredible  industry, 
and  aid  of  all  the  macers,  persuaded  the  rest  to  wait  out  of  doors. 
National  Assembly  shall  now,  therefore,  look  its  august  task 
directly  in  the  face :  regenerative  Constitutionalism  has  an 
unregenerate  Sansculottism  bodily  in  front  of  it ;  crying,  "  Bread  ! 
Bread!" 

Shifty  Maillard,  translating  frenzy  into  articulation ;  repressive 
with  the  one  hand,  expostulative  with  the  other,  does  his  best ; 
and  really,  though  not  bred  to  public  speaking,  manages  rather 
well : — In  the  present  dreadful  rarity  of  grains,  a  Deputation  of 
Female  Citizens  has,  as  the  august  Assembly  can  discern,  come 
out  from  Paris  to  petition.  Plots  of  Aristocrats  are  too  evident 
in  the  matter;  for  example,  one  miller  has  been  bribed  ^by  a 
banknote  of  200  livres'  not  to  grind, — ^name  unknown  to  the 
Usher,  but  fact  provable,  at  least  indubitable.  Further,  it  seems, 
the  National  Cockade  has  been  trampled  on ;  also  there  are  Black 
Cockades,  or  were.  All  which  things  will  not  an  august  National 
Assembly,  the  hope  of  France,  take  into  its  wise  inmiediate  con- 
sideration } 

And  Menadic  Hunger,  irrepressible,  cryiqg  S  Black  Cockades," 
crying  **  Bread,  Bread,"  adds,  after  such  fi^hion :  Will  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  Messieurs,  if  a  Deputation  to  his  Maf esty,  for  the  '  Accept- 
ance pure  and  simple,'  seemed  proper, — how  much  more  now,  for 
*  the  afflicting  situation  of  Paris ; '  for  the  calming  of  this  efferves- 
cence! President  Mounier,  with  a  speedy  Deputation,  among 
whom  we  notice  the  respectable  figure  of  Doctor  Guillotin,  gets 
himself  forthwith  on  march.  Vice-President  shall  continue  the 
order  of  the  day ;  Usher  Maillard  shall  stay  by  him  to  repress  the 
women.  It  is  four  o'clock,  of  the  miserablest  afternoon,  when 
Mounier  steps  out^ 

1  [This  is  inaccurate.  Mounier  had  ahready  been  to  the  Chdteau  {vid.  supr,,  p. 
313),  and  left  the  Presidency  to  the  Bishop,  of  Langres,  in  whose  Presidency  the 
deputation  was  agreed  upon.  Mounier  returned  to  the  Assembly  in  time  to  take 
part  in  this  deputation,  which  immediately  set  out,  and  he  then  remained  at  the 
CkAteau  from  4.30  till  10  p.m.  (Expose,  ii.  17).] 
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O  experienced  Mounier,  what  an  afternoon ;  the  last  of  thy 
political  existence !  Better  had  it  been  to  '  fall  suddenly  unwell/ 
while  it  was  yet  time.  For^  behold,  the  Esplanade,  over  all  its 
qpacious  expanse,  is  covered  with  groups  of  squalid  dripping 
Women ;  of  lankhaired  male  Rascality,  armed  with  axes,  rusty 
pikes,  old  muskets,,  ironshod  clubs  (InUons  ferr^,  which  end  in 
knives  or  swordblades,  a  kind  of  extempore  billhook) ; — looking 
nothing  but  hungry  revolt.  The  rain  pours :  Gardes-du-<])orp6 
go  caracoling  through  the  groups  'amid  hisses;'  irritating  and 
agitating  what  is  but  dispersed  here  to  reunite  there. 

Innumerable  squalid  women  beleaguer  the  President  and  De- 
(Hitfttioa  f  insist  on  jpoipg^th  Uim !  has  nut  his  MajuiU'teag&lf, 
looking  from  the  window,  sent  out  to  ask^  What  we  wanted? 
"  Bread,  and  speech^ith  the  K.mg  (Du  pcun,  et  parler  au  UmJ^' 
that  was  the  answer.  -  Twelve  women  are  clamorously  added  to 
the  Deputation ;  and  march  with  it,  across  the  Esplanade ;  throngii 
dissipated  groups,  caracoling  Bodyguards  and  the  pouring  rain. 

President  Mounier,  unexpectedly  augmented  by  Twelve  women, 
c<^iously  escorted  by  Hunger  and  Rascality,  is  himself  mistaken 
for  a  group ;  himself  and  his  Women  are  dispersed  by  caracolecs ;  ^ 
rally  again  with  difficulty,  among  the  mud.^  Finally  the  Grates 
are  opened ;  the  Peputation  gets  access,  with  the  Twelve  women 
too  in  it ;  of  which  latter.  Five  shall  even  9*^  the  face  of  his 
Majesty.     Let  wet  Menadism,  in  the  be  >    '  can,  cxpeot 

their  return. 

CHAPTER  VII 

AT  VERSAILLES 
But  already  Pallas  Athene  (in  the  shape  0^  *  t  ^  2  Th6roigBe) 

is  busy  with  Flandre  and  the  dismounte  •  :  :  ^  ■  j.  She,  and 
such  women  as  are  fittest,  go  through  th  r  uT'  •  -  eak  with  an 
earnest  jocosity;^  clasp  rough  troopers  ' v>  !]". ;     ',  itriot  bosom, 

*  [Mounier  had  agreed  to  introduce  this  deputati'  x    .  r  *  -12  in  number— 

and  took  them  into  the  Chdteau  with  him.  ] 

2  Mounier,  Expose  Justificatif  (cited  in  Deux  An. 

•[Paroy  says  that  the  Versailles  National  Guan^  .     .    »  begun  to  corruj>t 

the  Rigimtnt  de  Flandre  before  the  arrival  of  the         ^      .  .1. .       The  chronology 
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crush  down  spontoons  and  musketoons  with  soft  arms:  can  a 
man,  that  were  worthy  of  the  name  of  man,  attack  fEtmishing 
patriot  women? 

One  reads  that  Th6roigne  had  bags  of  money,  which  she  dis- 
^•K»»^jj^v^i»  FlaTii^rf* ; — fiimiahftH  hy  whom  ?  Xlas,  witu  moncy- 
bags  one  seldom  sits  on  insurrectioMFy  Cfttthon.  UalumniouT 
Royalism!  Th6roigne  had  only  the  limited  earnings  of  her 
profession  of  unfortunate-female ;  money  she  had  not,  but  brown 
locks,  the  figure  of  a  Heathen  Goddess  and  an  eloquent  tongue' 
and  heart 

Meanwhile,  Saint-Antoine,  in  groups  and  troops,  is  continually 
arriving;  wetted,  sulky;  with  pikes  and  impromptu  billhooks: 
driven  thus  &r  by  popular  fixed-idea.  So  many  hirsute  figures 
driven  hither,  in  that  manner :  figures  that  have  come  to  do  they 
know  not  what ;  figures  that  have  come  to  see  it  done !  Distin- 
guished among  all  figures,  who  is  this,  of  gaunt  stature,  with 
leaden  breastplate,  though  a  small  one ;  ^  bushy  in  red  grizzled 
locks ;  nay,  with  long  tile-beard  ?  It  is  Jourdan,  unjust  dealer 
in  mules  ;^  a  dealer  no  longer,  but  a  Painter's  Model,  playing 
truant  this  day.  From  the  necessities  of  Art  comes  his  long  tile- 
beard;  whence  his  leaden  breastplate  (unless  indeed  he  were 
some  Hawker  licensed  by  leaden  badge)  may  have  come, — will 
perhaps  remain  forever  a  Historical  Problem.  Another  Saul 
among  the  people  we  discern :  '  P&re  Adam,  Father  Adam,'  as 
the  groups  name  him ;  to  us  better  known  as  bull- voiced  Marquis 
Saint-Huruge  ;  hero  of  the  Veto  ;  a  man  that  has  had  losses,  and 

of  the  day  is  difficult  to  make  out.  Paroy  (who  is  at  least  writing  the  day  after) 
^ves  all  his  dates  a  little  later  than  most  authorities,  but  he  is  obviously  too  late 
m  making  the  first  column  of  women  arrive  at  6 ;  and  in  giving  the  same  hour  (ii 
P.M.)  for  the  arrival  of  the  Paris  National  Guard  and  the  order  to  the  Body  Guards 
to  retreat  to  RambouiUet.] 

^See  Weber,  ii.  185-231. 

'[It  is  from  the  Biographie  Universelle  that  Carlyle  derives  his  idea  that 
Jourdan,  subsequently  the  massacrer  of  Avignon,  was  the  Coupe- Tite  of  Oct.  6th. 
Weber  doesn't  mention  the  man's  name  at  all — only  calls  him  Coupe-Tete.  M. 
Victor  Foumel  in  Rev.  de  la  R6v.  (vil  25)  thinks  that  he  was  an  artist's  model 
named  Nicolas.  In  the  subsequent  enquiry  before  the  Chdtelet  two  witnesses 
deposed  to  Nicolas  ;  but  one  said  the  man  was  dressed  as  a  Moorish  slave ;  other 
names  g[iven  are  Jacques  Lefort  and  Michel.  There  were  several  Jourdans  in  the 
Revolution,  and  many  persons  nicknamed  Coupe-Tite  (vid,  supr,^  p.  171).] 
VOL.    I.  21 
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deserved  them.  The  tall  Marquis,  emitted  some  days  ago  from 
limbo^  looks  peripatetically  on  this  scene  from  under  his  umbrella, 
not  without  interest  AU  which  persons  and  things,  hurled  to- 
gether as  we  see ;  Pallas  Athene,  busy  with  Flandre ;  patriotic 
Versailles  National  Guards,  short  of  ammunition,  and  deserted 
by  D'Estaing  their  Colonel,  and  commanded  by  Lecointre  their 
Major;  then  caracoling  Bodyguards,  sour,  dispirited,  with  their 
buckskins  wet ;  and  finally  this  flowing  sea  of  indignant  Squabr, 
— ^may  they  not  give  rise  to  occurrences  ? 

Behold,  however,  the  Twelve  She-deputies  return  from  the 
ChMean.  *  -Without  Presiderit  Moimrer,"lndeed ;  but  racmmTwith 
joy»  flhoutiog. "  Life  to  the  King  and  )iis  SouseT^  Apparently^he 
news  are  good,  Mesdames  ?  'News  of  the  best?  Five  of  us  were 
admitted  to  the  internal  splendoui:8,  to  the  Royal  Presence.  This 
slim  damsel,  '  Louison  Chabray,^  worker  in  sculpture,  aged  only 
seventeen,'  as  being  of  the  best  looks  and  address,  her  we  ap- 
pointed speaker.  On  whom,  and  indeed  on  all  of  us,  his  Majesty 
looked  nothing  but  graciousness.  Nay,  when  Louison,  addressing 
him,  was  like  to  faint,  he  took  her  in  his  royal  arms ;  and  said 
gallantly,  *'  It  was  well  worth  while  (Elle  en  val4t  bien  la  pane),'* 
Consider^  O  Women^  what  a  King!  rfis  words  were 7)f  comfort, 
and  that^nly^:  there  shall  be  provision  sent  to  Paris,  if  provision 
is  in  the  world7"gTftift8  ^hall  cliTiulatc  free  a&  aif ;  mfHewTsl^ll 
grin<^  or  do  worse,  ^htle  ±heir  millstones  endure ;  and  nothing 
be  lefl  wrong  which  a  Restorer  ^French  Liberty  can  ri^tSt:' 

Good  news  tbes^;  but,  to  wet  Menads,  all-tob  iftcredlbtei 
There  seems  no  proof,  then  ?  Words  of  comfort, — ^they  are  words 
only ;  which  will  feed  nothing.  O  miserable  People,  betrayed  by 
Aristocrats,  who  corrupt  thy  very  messengers !  In  his  royal  arms, 
Mademoiselle  Louison.^  In  his  arms?  Thou  shameless  minx, 
worthy  of  a  name — ^that  shall  be  nameless !  Yes,  thy  skin  is  soft  : 
ours  is  rough  with  hardship ;  and  well  wetted,  waiting  here  in 

1  [Pierrette  Chabray,  not  Louison :  Louison  was  one  of  the  women  who  ill-treated 
Pierrette  after  she  came  from  the  Ch&teau  (Fomeron,  L  103).  Golu  to  Lord 
Auckland  (quoted  by  Von  Sybel,  L  129)  says  she  was  a  well-known  courtesan.} 
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the  rain.  No  children  hast  thou  hungry  at  home  ;  only  alabaster 
dolls,  that  weep  not !  The  traitress  I  To  the  Lanteme ! — And 
so  poor  Louison  Chabray,  no  asseveration  or  shrieks  availing  her, 
&ir  slim  damsel,  late  in  the  arms  of  Royalty,  has  a  garter  round 
her  neck,  and  fiiribund  Amazons  at  each  end ;  is  about  to  perish 
so, — ^when  two  Bodyguards  gallop  up,  indignantly  dissipating; 
and  rescue  her.  The  miscredited  Twelve  hasten  back  to  the 
ChAteau,  for  an  'answer  in  writing.' 

Nay,  behold,  a  new  flight  of  Menads,  with  '  M.  Brunout,  Bastille 
Volunteer,'  as  impressed-commandant,  at  the  head  of  it.  These 
also  will  advance  to  the  Grate  of  the  Grand  Court,  and  see  what 
is  toward.  Human  patience,  in  wet  buckskins,  has  its  limits. 
Bodyguard  Lieutenant  M.  de  Savonni^res  for  one  moment  lets 
his  temper,  long  provoked,  long  pent,  give  way.  He  not  only 
dissipates  these  latter  Menads ;  but  caracoles  and  cuts,  or  indig- 
nantly flourishes,  at  M.  Brunout,  the  impressed-commandant; 
and,  finding  great  relief  in  it,  even  chases  him ;  Brunout  flying 
nimbly,  though  in  a  pirouette  manner,  and  now  with  sword  also 
drawn.  At  which  sight  of  wrath  and  victory,  two  other  Body- 
guards (far  wrath  is  contagious,  and  to  pent  Bodyguards  is  so 
solacing)  do  likewise  give  way;  give  chase,  with  brandished 
sabre,  and  in  the  air  make  horrid  circles.  So  that  poor  Brunout 
has  nothing  for  it  but  to  retreat  with  accelerated  nimbleness, 
through  rank  afler  rank ;  Parthian-like,  fencing  as  he  flies ;  above 
all,  shouting  lustily,  "  On  turns  laisse  assassiner,  They  are  getting 
us  assassinated ! " 

Shameful!  Three  against  one!  Growls  come  from  the  Le- 
cointrian  ranks;  bellowings, — ^lastly  shots.  Savonni^res'  arm  is 
raised  to  strike :  the  bullet  of  a  Lecointrian  musket  shatters  it ; 
the  brandished  sabre  jingles  down  harmless.  Brunout  has  escaped, 
this  duel  well  ended :  but  the  wild  howl  of  war  is  everywhere 
beginning  to  pipe !  ^ 

i[The  deposition  of  the  Comte  de  Saint-Aulaire  before  the  Ch&telet  (quoted  by 
Lomfoie,  iv.  467)  sa)rs  that  the  Guards  were  only  trying  to  disperse  the  groups, 
and  get  hold  of  the  cannons,  and  that  the  first  shots  were  fired  by  the  National  Guard 
of  Versailles :  that  the  Guards  had  only  one  cartridge  apiece  served  out.  and  orders 
not  to  fight.    Lecointre  of  course  deposed  to  the  contrary.] 
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The  Amazons  recoil;  Saint- Antoine  has  its  cannon  pointed 
(full  of  grapeshot) ;  thrice  applies  the  lit  flambeau ;  which  thrice 
refuses  to  catch, — ^the  touchholes  are  so  wetted ;  and  voices  cry : 
'*  ArrStez,  il  nest  pas  temps  encore,  Stop,  it  is  not  yet  time ! "  ^  Mes- 
sieurs of  the  Garde-du-Corps,  ye  had  orders  not  to  fire ;  never- 
theless two  of  you  limp  dismounted,  and  one  war-horse  lies  slain. 
Were  it  not  weU  to  draw  back  out  of  shot-range ;  finally  to  file 
off, — into  the  interior  ?  If  in  so  fihng  off,  there  did  a  musketoon 
or  two  dischai^  itseli^  at  these  armed  shopkeepers,  hooting  and 
crowing,  could  man  wonder  ?  Draggled  are  your  white  cockades 
of  an  enormous  size ;  would  to  Heaven  they  were  got  exchanged 
for  tricolor  ones!  Your  buckskins  are  wet,  your  hearts  heavy. 
Go,  and  return  not ! 

The  Bodyguards  file  off,  as  we  hint ;  giving  and  receiving  shots ; 
drawing  no  hfe-blood;  leaving  boundless  indignation.  Some 
three  times  in  the  thickening  dusk,  a  glimpse  of  them  is  seen,  at 
this  or  the  other  Portal :  saluted  always  with  execrations,  with  the 
whew  of  lead.  Let  but  a  Bodyguard  show  face,  he  is  hunted  by 
Rascality ; — for  instance,  poor  '  M.  de  Mouchetcm  of  the  Scotch 
Company,'  owner  of  the  slain  war-horse ;  and  has  to  be  smu^irjiS^^ 
off  by  Versailles  Captains.  Or  rusty  firelocks  be!  'i  i  -^  :  m, 
shiverii^  asunder  his — hat.  In  the  end,  by  supe**;  '  •  Jt  r.  :he 
Bodyguards,  all  but  the  few  on  immediate  duty,  .i  ;.;;  ir  or 
as  it  were  abscond;  and  march,  under  cloud  of  j  '  i  '^  i  m- 
bouillet.2 

We  remark  also  that  the  Versaillese  have  now  go  >  u  r.  r-?  .  m  : 
all  afternoon,  the  official  Person  could  find  none  ;  i!;,  r  ii^:-  :  so 
critiod  moments,  a  patriotic  Sub-lieutenant  set  a  p .  =  .  <  .1^  »r, 
and  would  thank  him  to  find  some, — ^which  he  "^ii^i'  up.v  uc- 
ceeded  in  doing.  Likewise  that  Flandre,  disaruiei  l«y  :  lias 
Athene,  says  openly,  it  will  not  fight  with  ci:i/.ens,  -ir-i.  for 
token  of  peace  has  exchanged  cartridges  with  the  Vvrnaiilt  ..•., 

Sansculottism  is  now  among  mere  friends  ;  ano  car  *  ciri  i  late 
freely ; '  indignant  at  Bodyguards  ; — complaining  a];-o  coubidci  ibly 
of  hunger. 

^Deux  Amis,  iii.  192-901.  'Wfeber,  u\  s^/pri. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  EQUAL  DIET 

But  why  lingers  Mounier ;  returns  not  with  his  Deputation  ?  It 
is  six^  it  is  seven  o'clock  ;  and  still  no  Mounier,  no  Acceptance 
pure  and  simple. 

And,  behold,  the  dripping  Menads,  not  now  in  deputation  but 
in  mass,  have  penetrated  into  the  Assembly :  to  the  shamefullest 
interruption  of  public  speaking  and  order  of  the  day.  Neither 
Maillard  nor  Vice-President  can  restrain  them,  except  within  wide 
limits  ;  not  even,  except  for  minutes,  can  the  lion- voice  of  Mira- 
beau,  though  they  applaud  it :  but  ever  and  anon  they  break  in 
upon  the  regeneration  of  France  with  cries  of:  *'  Bread  ;  not  so 
much  discoursing  !  Du  pain  ;  pas  tant  de  longs  discours  ! " — So 
insensible  were  these  poor  creatures  to  bursts  of  parliamentary 
eloquence ! 

One  learns  also  that  the  royal  Carriages  are  getting  yoked,^ 
as  if  for  Metz.  Carriages,  royal  ox  not,  have  verily  showed 
themselves  at  the  back  Gates.  They  even  produced,  or  quoted, 
a  written  order  firom  our  Versailles  Municipality, — which  is  a 
Monarchic  not  a  Democratic  one.  However,  Versailles  Patrols 
drove  them  in  again;  as  the  vigilant  Lecointre  had  strictly 
charged  them  to  do. 

A  busy  man,  truly,  is  Major  Lecointre,  in  these  hours.  For 
Colonel  d'Estaing  loiters  invisible  in  the  CBil-de-B<Buf ;  invisible, 
or  still  more  questionably  visible  for  instants:  then  also  a  too 
loyal  Municipality  requires  supervision :  no  order,  civil  or  military, 
taken  about  any  of  these  thousand  things !  Lecointre  is  at  the 
Versailles  Townhall :  he  is  at  the  Grate  of  the  Grand  Court ; 
communing  with  Swiss  and  Bodyguards.  He  is  in  the  ranks  of 
Flandre ;  he  is  here,  he  is  there  :  studious  to  prevent  bloodshed ; 
to  prevent  the  Royal  Family  from  flying  to  Metz ;  the  Menads 
fxook  plundering  Versailles 

^[Paroy  says  that  thycarriages  were  got  ready  shortly  after  4  o'clock,  i»e., 
directly  after  the  King's  return  fr6m  shooting.] 
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At  the  fiill  of  nighty  we  behold  him  advance  to  those  anned 
groups  of  Saint- Antoine,  hovering  ail-too  grim  near  the  Salle  des 
Menus.  They  receive  him  in  a  half-circle;  twelve  speakers 
behind  cannons  with  lighted  torches  in  hand,  the  cannon-mouths 
towards  Lecointre  :  a  picture  for  Salvator  !  He  asks,  in  temperate 
but  courageous  language  :  What  they,  by  this  their  journey  to 
Versailles,  do  specially  want  ?  The  twelve  speakers  reply,  in  few 
words  inclusive  of  much  :  "  Bread,  and  the  end  of  these  brabbles, 
Du  pain,  el  la  Jin  des  affaires,"  When  the  affairs  will  end,  no 
Major  Lecointre,  nor  no  mortal,  can  say ;  but  as  to  bread,  he 
inquires.  How  many  are  you  ? — ^learns  that  they  are  six  hundred, 
that  a  loaf  each  will  suffice ;  and  rides  off  to  the  Municipality  to 
get  six  hundred  loaves. 

Which  loaves,  however,  a  Municipality  of  Monarchic  temper 
will  not  give.  It  will  give  two  tons  of  rice  rather, — could  you 
but  know  whether  it  should  be  boiled  or  raw.  Nay  when  thli 
too  is  accepted,  the  Municipals  have  disappeared ; — ducked  under, 
as  the  Six-and-twenty  Long-gowned  of  Paris  did ;  and,  leaving 
not  the  smallest  vestige  of  rice,  in  the  boiled  or  raw  state,  thej 
there  vanish  from  History ! 

Rice  comes  not ;  one's  hope  of  food  is  balked ;  even  one's  hope 
of  vengeance  :  is  not  M.  de  Moucheton  of  the  Scotch  Company, 
as  we  said,  deceitfully  smuggled  off?  Failing  all  which,  behold 
only  M.  de  Moucheton's  slain  warhorse,  lying  on  the  Esplanade 
there!  Saint- Antoine,  balked,  esurient,  pounces  on  the  slain 
warhorse ;  flays  it ;  roasts  it,  with  such  fuel,  of  paling,  gates, 
portable  timber  as  can  be  come  at, — not  without  shouting;  andf 
after  the  manner  of  ancient  Greek  Heroes,  they  lifted  their  hands 
to  the  daintUtf  readied  repast ;  such  as  it  might  be.^  Other  Ras- 
cality prowls  discursive ;  seeking  what  it  may  devour.  Flandre 
will  retire  to  its  barracks ;  Lecointre  also  with  his  Versaillese, — 
all  but  the  vigilant  Patrols,  charged  to  be  doubly  vigilant. 

So  sink  the  shadows  of  night,  blustering,  rainy ;  and  all  paths 
grow  dark.     Strangest  Night  ever  seen  in  these  regions, — perhaps 

*  Weber ;  Deux  Amis,  &c.  [iii.  202-3.  «'  ^  ^«'*  hv^iulf  h-otfta  irpoictlfitptt  X^^' 
laWoy  (Od.  i.  149  and  elsewhere)]. 
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since  the  Bartholomew  Night,  when  Versailles,  as  Bassompierre 
writes  of  it,  was  a  cMtif  chdteau.  O  for  the  Lyre  of  some  Orpheus, 
to  constrain,  with  touch  of  melodious  strings,  these  mad  masses 
into  Order  !  For  here  all  seems  fallen  asunder,  in  wide-yawning 
clislocation.  The  highest,  as  in  down-rushing  of  a  World,  is  come 
in  contact  with  the  lowest :  the  Rascality  of  France  beleaguer- 
ing the  Royalty  of  France ;  '  ironshod  batons '  lifted  round  the 
diadem,  not  to  guard  it !  With  denunciations  of  bloodthirsty 
Anti-national  Bodyguards,  are  heard  dark  growlings  against 
a  Queenly  Name. 

The  Court  sits  tremulous,  powerless;  varies  with  the  varying 
temper  of  the  Esplanade,  with  the  varpng  colour  of  the  rumours 
from  Paris.  Thick-coming  rumours ;  now  of  peace,  now  of  war. 
Necker  and  all  the  Ministers  consult ;  with  a  blank  issue.  The 
(Eil-de-Boeuf  is  one  tempest  of  whispers  : — We  will  fly  to  Metz ; 
we  will  not  fly.  The  royal  Carriages  again  attempt  egress, — 
though  for  trial  merely ;  they  are  again  driven  in  by  Lecointre's 
Patrols.  In  six  hours,  nothing  has  been  resolved  on ;  not  even 
the  Acceptance  pure  and  simple. 

In  six  hours  ?  Alas,  he  who,  in  such  circumstances,  cannot 
resolve  in  six  minutes,  may  give  up  the  enterprise :  him  Fate 
has  already  resolved  for.  And  Menadism,  meanwhile,  and  Sans- 
culottism  takes  counsel  with  the  National  Assenjbly;  grows 
more  and  more  tumultuous  there.  Mounier  returns  not ;  Author- 
ity nowhere  shows  itself:  the  Authority  of  France  lies,  for  the 
present,  with  Lecointre  and  Usher  Maillard. — This  then  is  the 
abomination  of  desolation;  come  suddenly,  though  long  fore- 
shadowed as  inevitable !  For,  to  the  blind,  all  things  are  sudden. 
Misery  which,  through  long  ages,  had  no  spokesman,  no  helper, 
will  now  be  its  own  ^elper  and  speak  for  itself.  The  dialect, 
one  of  the  rudest,  is,  what  it  could  be,  this. 

At  eight  o'clock  there  returns  to  our  Assembly  not  the  Depu- 
tation ;  but  Doctor  Guillotin  announcing  that  it  will  return ;  also 
that  there  is  hope  of  the  Acceptance  pure  and  simple.  He 
himself  has  brought  a  Royal  Letter,  authorising  and  commanding 
the  freest  '  circulation  of  grains.'    Which  Royal  Letter  Menadism 
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with  its  whole  heart  applauds.  Conformably  to  which  the  As- 
sembly forthwith  passes  a  Decree ;  also  received  with  rapturous 
Menadic  plaudits  : — Only  could  not  an  august  Assembly  contrive 
further  to  *'Jix  the  price  of  bread  at  eight  sous  the  half-quartern; 
butchers'-meat  at  six  sous  the  pound ; "  which  seem  £sdr  rates  ? 
Such  motion  do  'a  multitude  of  men  and  women/  irrepressible 
by  Usher  Maillard^  now  make ;  does  an  august  Assembly  hear 
made.  Usher  Maillard  himself  is  not  always  perfectly  measured 
in  speech ;  but  if  rebuked^  he  can  justly  excuse  himself  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  circumstances.^ 

But  finally^  this  Decree  well  passed^  and  the  disorder  continu- 
ing: and  Members  melting  away^  and  no  President  Mounier 
returning, — what  can  the  Vice-President  do  but  also  melt  away  ? 
The  Assembly  melts,  under  such  pressure,  into  deHquium ;  or,  as 
it  is  officially  called,  adjourns.  Maillard  is  despatched  to  Paris, 
with  the  '  Decree  concerning  Grains '  in  his  pocket ;  he  and  some 
women,  in  carriages  belonging  to  the  King.  Thitherward  slim 
Louison  Chabray  has  already  set  forth,  with  that  'written 
answer'  which  the  Twelve  She-deputies  returned  in  to  seek. 
Slim  Sylph,  she  has  set  forth,  through  the  black  muddy  country  : 
she  has  much  to  tell,  her  poor  nerves  so  flurried ;  and  travels,  as 
indeed  today  on  this  road  all  persons  do,  with  extreme  slowness. 
President  Mounier  has  not  come,  nor  the  Acceptance  pure  and 
simple ;  though  six  hours  with  their  events  have  come ;  though 
courier  on  courier  reports  that  La&yette  ^  is  coming.  Coming, 
with  war  or  with  peace  .^  It  is  time  that  the  Ch&teau  also  should 
determine  on  one  thing  or  another ;  that  the  Chdteau  also  should 
show  itself  alive,  if  it  would  continue  living ! 

Victorious,  joyM  after  such  delay,  Mounier  does  arrive  at  last, 
and  the  hard-earned  Acceptance  with  him ;  which  now,  alas,  is 

1  Moniteur  (in  Hist.  Pari  iii.  105). 

*  [The  Court  dreaded  Lafayette  and  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  almost  as  much 
as  the  '  Menads.'  The  King  sent  to  request  the  Assembly  to  come  to  the  Ck&teau 
in  a  body,  to  help  him  to  receive  Lafayette.  But  Lafayette  was  perfectly  loyal,  and 
did  clear  the  approaches  to  the  Ch&teau  of  the  mob.  The  Assembly  was  not  so 
loyal,  and,  mainly  at  Mirabeau's  instance,  refused  the  request  of  the  King.  Even 
Paroy,  who  is  very  unfavourable  to  Lafayette,  merely  asserts  that  he  was  dicta- 
torial and  ill-bred,  not  disloyal.] 
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of  small  value.  Fancy  Mourner's  surprise  to  find  his  Senate^ 
whom  he  hoped  to  charm  by  the  Acceptance  pure  and  simple, — 
all  gone ;  and  in  its  stead  a  Senate  of  Menads  !  For  as  Erasmus's 
Ape  mimicked,  say  with  wooden  splint,  Erasmus  shaving,  so  do 
these  Amazons  hold,  in  mock  majesty,  some  confused  parody  of 
Naticmal  Assembly.  They  make  motions ;  deliver  speeches ;  pass 
enactments ;  productive  at  least  of  loud  laughter.  All  galleries 
and  benches  are  filled;  a  Strong  Dame  of  the  Market  is  in 
Mourner's  Chair.  Not  without  diflficulty,  Mounier,  by  aid  of 
macers  and  persuasive  speaking,  makes  his  way  to  the  Female- 
President;  the  Strong  Dame,  before  abdicating,  signifies  that, 
for  one  thing,  she  and  indeed  her  whole  senate  male  and  femalet 
(for  what  was  one  roasted  warhorse  among  so  many  ?)  are  suffering 
very  considerably  from  hunger. 

Experienced  Mounier,  in  these  circumstances,  takes  a  twofold 
resolution:  To  reconvoke  his  Assembly  Members  by  sound  of 
drum ;  also  to  procure  a  supply  of  food.  Swifl  messengers  fly, 
to  all  bakers,  cooks,  pastrycooks,  vintners,  restorers ;  drums  beat,  ^ 
accompanied  with  shrill  vocal  proclamation,  through  all  streets.  / 
They  come:  the  Assembly  Members  come;  what  is  still  better, 
the  provisions  come.  On  tray  and  barrow  come  these  latter;' 
loaves,  wine,  great  store  of  sausages.  The  nourishing  baskets^ 
circulate  harmoniously  along  the  benches ;  nor,  according  to  the 
Father  of  Epics,  did  any  soul  lack  a  fair  share  of  victual  (Scuro^ 
ittrq^,  an  equal  diet)  ;  highly  desirable  at  the  moment*^ 

Gradually  some  hdidred  or  so  of  Assembly  Members  get 
edged  in,  Menadism  making  way  a  Httle,  round  Mounier's 
chair;  listen  to  the  Acceptance  pure  and  simple;  and  begin, 
what  is  the  order  of  the  night,  '  discussion  of  the  Penal  Code.' 
All  benches  are  crowded ;  in  the  dusky  galleries,  duskier  with 
unwashed  heads,  is  a  strange  'coruscation,' — of  impromptu  bill- 
hooks.^ It  is  exactly  five  months  this  day  since  these  same 
galleries  were  filled  with  high-plumed  jewelled  Beauty,  rain- 
ing bright  influences ;  and  now  ?    To  such  length  have  we  got 

^  Deux  Amis,  iii.  208.    [The  reference  is  to  Iliad,  L  468.] 

'  Courrier  de  Provence  (Mirabeau's  Newspaper),  No.  50,  p.  19. 
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in  regenerating  France.  Methinks  the  travail-throes  are  of  the 
sharpest ! — Menadism  will  not  be  restrained  from  occasional 
remarks ;  asks^  "  What  is  the  use  of  Penal  Code  ?  The  thing 
we  want  is  Bread.','  Mirabeau  turns  round  with  lion-voiced 
rebuke;    Menadism  applauds  him;    but  reconunences. 

Thus  they,  chewing  tough  sausages,  discussing  the  Penal 
Code,  make  night  hideous.  What  the  issue  will  be  ?  La&yette 
with  his  thirty  thousand  must  arrive  first :  him,  who  cannot  now 
be  distant,  all  men  expect,  as  the  messenger  of  Destiny. 


CHAPTER  IX 

LAFAYETTE 
Towards  midnight  lig|^ J9ai£. on  the  hill ;  Lafayette's  lights!^ 
The  roll  of  his  drums  comes  up  the  Avenue  deTeiSainS!     With 
peaeey.4NM»t4rwsr  ?    Patience^jriends !  With  neither.     Caiiayelie 
is  come,  but  not  yet  the  catasWopIter ^'    ^'■"' 

He  has  halted  alidliarangued  so  often,  on  the  march ;  spent 
nine  hours  on  four  leagues  of  road.  At  Montreuil,  close  cm 
Versailles,  the  whole  Host  had  to  pause ;  and,  with  uplifted 
right  hand,  in  the  murk  of  Night,  to  these  pouring  skies,  swear 
solemnly  to  respect  the  King's  Dwelling ;  to  be  faithful  to  King 
ukL  National  Assembly.  Rage  is  driven  down  out  of  sight,  by 
the  laggard  march ;  the  thirst  of  vengeance  slaked  in  weariness 
and  soaking  clothes.  Flandre  is  again  Awn  out  under  arms : 
but  Flandre,  grown  so  patriotic,  now  needs  noJext^kninating.' 
The  wayworn  Battalions  halt  in  the  Avenue  :  tfey  o^iye,  for  the 
present,  no  wish  so  pressing  as  that  of  shelter  and  rest. 

Anxious  sits  President  Mounier ;  anxious  the  Ch&teau.  There 
is  a  message  coming  from  the  CMteau,  that  M.  Mounier  would 
please  to  return  thither  with  a  fresh  Deputation,  swiftly ;  sod 

1  [Lafayette  says  that  he  left  Paris  about  5  p.m.  ;  it  must  be  remembered  that 
only  the  paid  battalion  of  the  National  Guard  accompanied  him,  and  that  these  were 
by  no  means  the  natural  supporters  of  order  that  theylought  to  have  been.  Had  the 
Bourgeoisie  done  their  duty  the  result  would  have  been  diif«M-ent.    (See  Robiquet, 

152  m-Yi 
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80  at  least  unke  our  two  anxieties.  Anxious  Mounier  does  of 
himself  send^  meanwhile,  to  apprise  the  General  that  his  Majesty 
has  he^i  so  gracious  as  to  grant  us  the  Acceptance  pure  and 
simple.  The  General,  with  a  small  advance  column,  makes 
answer  in  passing;  speaks  vaguely  some  smooth  words  to  the 
National  President, — ^glances,  only  with  the  eye,  at  that  so  mixti- 
form  National  Assembly ;  then  fares  forward  towards  the  Chfiteau. 
There  are  with  him  two  Paris  Mimicipals ;  they  were  chosen  from 
the  Three  Hundred  for  that  errand.  He  gets  admittance  through 
the  locked  and  padlocked  Grates,  through  sentries  and  ushers, 
to  the  Royal  Halls. 

The  Court,  male  and  female,  crowds  on  his  passage,  to  read 
their  doom  on  his  face  ;  which  exhibits,  say  Historians,  a  mixture 
'of  sorrow,  of  fervour  and  valour,'  singular  to  behold.^  The 
King,  with  Monsieur,  with  Ministers  and  Marshals,  is  waiting  to 
receive  him :  He  '  is  come,'  in  his  highflown  chivalrous  way,  '  to 
offer  his  head  for  the  safety  of  his  Majesty's.'  The  two  Muni- 
cipals state  the  wish  of  Paris :  four  things,  of  quite  pacific  tenor. 
First,  that  the  honour  of  guarding  his  sacred  person  be  conferred 
on  patriot  National  Guards ; — say,  the  Centre  Grenadiers,  who 
as  Gardes  Fran9aises  were  wont  to  have  that  privilege.  Second, 
that  provisions  be  got,  if  possible.  Third,  that  the  Prisons,  all 
crowded  with  political  dehnquents,  may  have  judges  sent  thenu 
Fourth,  that  it  would  please  his  Majesty  to  come  and  live  in  Paris, 
To  all  which  four  wishes,  except  the  fourth,  his  Majesty  answers 
readily.  Yes ;  or  indeed  may  almost  say  that  he  has  already  answered 
it.  To  the  fourth  he  can  answer  only.  Yes  or  No;  would  so 
gladly  answer.  Yes  and  No! — But,  in  any  case,  are  not  their 
dispositions,  thank  Heaven,  so  entirely  pacific  ?  There  is  time 
for  deliberation.     The  brunt  of  the  danger  seems  past !  * 

*  M^moire  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Lally-ToUendal  (Janvier  1790),  pp.  161-165. 

■  [It  seems  doubtful  to  whom  or  at  what  hour  the  promise  of  the  King  to  go  to 
Paris  was  made.  '  Lafayette  says  it  was  made  in  his  presence,  but  without  pressure 
from  him  (M6m.  et  Corresp.  ii.  341) ;  it  is  certain  however  that  it  was  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes.  He  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that  until  2  A.M.  the  King 
hesitated  whether  to  fly  or  not,  and  that  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Body  Guards 
were  kept  so  long  drawn  up  in  the  Garden  ;  only  when  he  decided  to  remain  were 
thi^  ordered  to  retire  to  Rambouillet  (four  hundred  in  number  under  the  Due  de 
Guicbe).] 
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Lft&yette  and  D'Estaing  settle  the  watches ;  Centre  Gr^ia- 
diers  are  to  take  the  Guard-room  they  of  old  occu{Med  as  Gardes 
Fran^aises ; — for  indeed  the  Gardes-du-Corps^  its  late  ill-advised 
occupants,  are  gone  mostly  to  Rambouillet  That  is  the  <N*der 
of  this  night ;  sufficient  for  the  night  is  the  evil  thereof.  Where- 
upon La&yette  and  the  two  Municipals,  with  highflown  chivalry, 
take  their  leave.^ 

So  brief  has  the  interview  been,  Mounier  and  his  Deputation 
were  not  yet  got  up.  So  brief  and  satis&ctory.  A  stone  is 
rollecl  from  every  heart  The  &ir  Palace  Dames  publicly  declare 
that  this  La&yette,  detestable  though  he  be,  is  their  saviour  for 
once.  Even  the  ancient  vinaigrous  Tantes  admit  it ;  the  King's 
Aunts,  ancient  Graille  and  Sisterhood,  known  to  us  of  old. 
Queen  Marie- Antoinette  has  been  heard  often  [to]  say  the  like. 
She  alone,  among  all  women  and  all  men,  wore  a  &ce  of  courage, 
of  lofty  calmness  and  res<dve,  this  day.  She  alone  saw  clearly 
what  she  meant  to  do;  and  Theresa's  Daughter  dares  do  what 
she  means,  were  all  France  threatening  her :  abide  where  her 
children  are,  where  her  husband  is. 

Towards  three  in  the  morning  all  things  are  settled:  the 
watches  set,  the  Centre  Grenadiers  put  into  their  old  Guard-room, 
and  harangued;  the  Swiss,  and  few  remaining  Bodyguards 
harangued.  The  wa3rwom  Paris  Battalions,  consigned  to  'the 
hospitality  of  Versailles,'  lie  dormant  in  spare-beds,  spare-barracks, 
coffeehouses,  empty  churches.  A  troup  of  them,  on  their  way  to 
the  Church  of  Saint-Louis,  awoke  poor  Weber,  dreaming  troublous, 
in  the  Rue  Sartory.  Weber  has  had  his  waistcoat-pocket  full  of 
balls  all  day ;  '  two  hundred  balls,  and  two  pears  of  powder ! ' 
For  waistcoats  were  waistcoats  then,  and  had  flaps  down  to  mid- 
thigh.  So  many  balls  he  has  had  all  day ;  but  no  opportunity 
of  using  them :  he  turns  over  now,  execrating  disloyal  bandits ; 
}  swears  a  prayer  or  two,  and  straight  to  sleep  agaiiu 

Finally  the  National  Assembly  is  harangued ;  which  thereupcm, 
on  motion  of  Mirabeau,  discontinues  the  Penal  Code,^  and  dis- 

*  [Mounier  says  that  he  would  not  have  adjourned  the  Assembly  but  for  the  fiact 
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misses  for  this  night.  Menadism^  Sansculottism  has  cowered 
into  guardhouses,  barracks  of  Flandre,  to  the  light  of  cheerful  fire  ; 
foiling  that,  to  churches,  officehouses,  sentry-boxes,  wheresoever 
wretchedness  can  find  a  lair.  The  troublous  Day  has  brawled 
itself  to  rest :  no  lives  yet  lost  but  that  of  one  warhorse.  Insur- 
rectionary Chaos  lies  slumbering  round  the  Palace,  like  Ocean 
round  a  Diving-bell, — no  crevice  yet  disclosing  itself. 

Deep  sleep  has  fidlen  promiscuously  on  the  high  and  on  the 
low ;  suspending  most  things,  even  wrath  and  famine.  Darkness 
covers  the  Earth.  But,  for  on  the  North-east,  Paris  flings  up  her 
great  yellow  gleam ;  far  into  the  wet  black  Night.  For  all  is 
illuminated  there,  as  in  the  ^  July  Nights ;  the  streets  deserted, 
for  alarm  of  war ;  the  Municipals  all  wakeful ;  Patrols  hailing, 
with  their  hoarse  Who-goes,  There,  as  we  discover,  our  poor 
slim  Louison  Chabray,  her  poor  nerves  all  fluttered,  is  arriving 
about  this  very  hour.  There  Usher  Maillard  will  arrive,  about 
an  hour  hence,  'towards  four  in  the  morning.'  They  report, 
successively,  to  a  wakeful  H6t^l^e-Ville  what  comfort  they  can ; 
which  again,  with  early  dawn,  large  comfortable  Placards  shall 
impart  to  all  men. 

Lafayette,  in  the  H6tel  de  Noailles,  not  far  firom  the  Chdteau, 
having  now  finished  haranguing,  sits  with  his  Officers  consulting : 
at  five  o'clock  the  unanimous  best  counsel  is,  that  a  man  so  tost 
and  toiled  for  twenty- four  hours  and  more,  fling  himself  on  a  bed, 
and  seek  some  rest^ 


that  about  3  A.M.  Lafayette  sent  him  a  message  advising  him  to  do  so,  and  that  he 
(Lafayette)  would  answer  for  everything  being  quiet.  The  Assembly  was  adjourned 
till  II  A.M.,  but  Mounier  was  awakened  again  at  8.     (Expose,  ii.  25,  sqq,)] 

^  [Did  Lafayette  go  to  bed  ?  He  expressly  denies  it ;  says  that  he  was  refused 
admittance  to  the  Chdteau  at  2  A.M.,  that  he  spent  some  time  in  conversation  with 
Montmorin ;  then  went  to  the  Hotel  Noailles,  got  some  food,  sent  some  orders  to 
Paris,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  repose  when  the  alarm  from  the  Chdteau 
prevented  him  (ii.  348).  Why  he  wanted  to  return  to  tYi&  Chdteau  at  2  A.M.  is  not 
clear.  Paroy  (who  was  present)  says  that  he  did  not  leave  it  till  i  A.  m.  ,  '  advising 
every  one  to  go  to  bed  sa3ring  that  he  was  going  to  do  the  same.'  His  message  to 
Mounier  may  have  been  sent  some  time  before  it  reached  the  Assembly  {vide  last 
■note).  Malouet  (il  2)  takes  the  view  that  an  hour's  sleep  for  a  man  who  had  been 
24  hours  on  duty  was  excusable.  Mathieu  Dumas  attempted  to  account  for  every 
hour  of  Lafayette's  night,  to  prove  that  he  could  not  have  gone  to  bed,  but  cf. 
Bacourt,  i.  1 18-119.  It  is  immaterial  for  the  question  of  Lafayette's  loyalty,  though 
perhaps  not  for  that  of  his  intelligeace,  whether  he  went  to  bed  or  not] 
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Thus,  then,  has  ended  the  First  Act  of  the  Insurrection  of 
Women,  How  it  will  turn  on  the  morrow  ?  The  morrow,  as 
alwajTS,  is  with  the  Fates !  But  his  Majesty,  one  may  hope,  will 
consent  to  come  honourably  to  Paris ;  at  all  events,  he  can  visit 
Paris.  Anti-national  Bodyguards,  here  and  elsewhere,  must  take 
the  National  Oath;  make  reparation  to  the  TricolcH*;  Flandre 
will  swear.  There  may  be  much  swearing  ;  much  public  speaking 
there  will  in&Uibly  be :  and  so,  with  harangues  and  vows,  may 
the  matter  in  some  handsome  way  wind  itself  up. 

Or,  alas,  may  it  not  be  all  otherwise,  u/thandsome ;  the  consent 
not  honourable,  but  extorted,  ignominious  ?  Boundless  Chaos  of 
Insurrection  presses  slumbering  round  the  Palace,  like  Ocean 
round  a  Diving-bell;  and  may  penetrate  at  any  crevice.  Let 
but  that  accumulated  insurrectionary  mass  find  entrance  I  Like 
I  the  infinite  inburst  of  water;  ot  say  rather,  of  inflammable, 
\  self-igniting  fluid ;  for  example,  '  turpentine^nd-phosphcHrus  oiV 
— fluid  known  to  Spinola  Santerre ! 

CHAPTER  X 

THE  GRAND  ENTRIES 

The  dull  dawn  of  a  new  morning,  drizzly  ahd  chill,  had  but 
broken  over  Versailles,  when  it  pleased  Destiny  that  a  Bof?v!r"fir(^ 
should  look  out  of  window,  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Ch't.  '  n 
see  what  prospect  there  was  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth.  F 
male  and  female  is  prowling  in  view  of  him.  His  fasting  n  oH 
is,  with  good  cause,  sour;  he  perhaps  cannot  forbear  a  ^-  ^  << 
malison  on  them  ;  least  of  all  can  he  forbear  answering  s     ' 

111  words  breed  worse:  till  the  worst  word  come;  a   ^    .:  n 
the  ill  deed.     Did  the  maledicent  Bodyguard,  getting  (as  ^'  <   t-- 
inevitable)  better  malediction  than  he  gave,  load  his  xaui 
and  threaten  to  fire;  nay  actually  fire?     Were  wise  m9\ 
It  stands  asserted  ;  to  us  not  credibly.     But  be  this  as  .:  i 
menaced  Rascality,  in  whinnying  scorn,  is  shaking  at  all  '       •  > 

1  [5.45  A.M.  ?] 
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the  &8tening  of  one  (some  write,  it  was  a  chain  merely)  gives 
way ;  ^  Rascality  is  in  the  Grand  Court,  whinnying  louder  stilL  ^^ 

The  maledicent  Bodyguard,  more  Bodyguards  than  he  do  now 
give  fire  ;  a  man's  arm  is  shattered.  Lecointre  will  depose  that 
'  the  Sieur  Cardine,  a  National  Guard  without  arms,  was  stabbed/ 
But  see,  sure  enough,  poor  Jer6me  TH^ritier,  an  unarmed  National 
Guard  he  too,  '  cabinet-maker,  a  saddler's  son,  of  Paris,*  with  the 
down  of  youthhood  still  on  his  chin, — he  reels  death-stricken ; 
rushes  to  the  pavement,  scattering  it  with  his  blood  and  brains ! 
— Alleleu  !  \yilder  than  Irish  wakes  rises  the  howl ;  of  pity,  of 
infinite  revenge.  In  few  moments,  the  Grate  of  the  inner  and 
inmost  Court,  which  they  name  Court  of  Marble,  this  too  is  forced, 
or  surprised,  and  bursts  open :  the  Court  of  Marble  too  is  over- 
flowed :  up  the  Grand  Staircase,  up  all  stairs  and  entrances  rushes 
the  living  Deluge !  Deshuttes  and  Varigny,  the  two  sentry 
Bodyguards,  are  trodden  down,  are  massacred  with  a  hundred 
jHkes.  Women  snatch  their  cutlasses,  or  any  weapon,  and 
storm-in  Menadic  .-—other  women  lift  the  corpse  of  shot  Jerdme  ; 
lay  it  down  on  the  Marble  steps ;  there  shall  the  livid  face  and 
smashed  head,  dumb  forever,  speak. 

Wo  now  to  all  Bodyguards,  mercy  is  none  for  them!  Mio- 
mandre  de  Sainte- Marie  pleads  with  soft  words,  on  the  Grand 
Staircase,  '  descending  four  steps  : ' — to  the  roaring  tornado. 
His  comrades  snatch  him  up,  by  the  skirts  and  belts ;  literally, 
from  the  jaws  of  Destruction ;  and  slam-to  their  Door.  This 
also  will  stand  few  instants ;  the  panels  shivering  in,  like  pot- 
sherds. Barricading  serves  not :  fly  fast,  ye  Bodyguards :  rabid 
Insurrection,  like  the  Hellhound  Chase,  uproaring  at  your  heels ! 

The  terrorstruck  Bodyguards  fly,  boltjng  an^  barricading  |  it 
foUowsT  "Whitheiward?^'  Through  hall  on^hallj^jfP,^  n^QW  j 
towards  the  Queen's  Suite. of  Roams,  in  the  furthest  room^  of 

1  Deposition  de  Lecointre  (in  Hist.  Pari.  iii.  iii-ii^).  [The  Grilie  of  the  CAd- 
teau  was  actually  left  unlocked  by  the  carelessness  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  it. 
Paroy  says  he  \yas  waked  at  6  a.m.  by  the  noise  of  the  mob  crying  out  that  they 
were  going  to  wiassacre  the  Queen  ;  he  and  his  brother-in-law  rushed  to  her  de- 
fence ;  when  th^  arrived  she  was  ahready  in  the  King's  room.] 
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which  the  Queen  is  now  asleep.  Five  sentinels  rash  througfa 
that  long  Suite ;  they  are  in  the  Anteroom  knocking  loi3 : 
r^^Y-Ctbg^ueenJ^  ■  TreUiliUi^  ivufiien  fiill  at  their  feet  with 
tears :  are  answered :  "  Yes,  we  will  die ;  save  ye  the  Queen ! " 

Tremble  not,  women,  but  haste  :  fot,  lo,  another  voice  shouts 
&r  through  the  outermost  door,  *'  Save  the  Queen ! "  and  the 
door  is  shut.  It  is  brave  Miomandre's  voice  that  shouts  this 
second  warning.  He  has  stormed  across  imminent  death  to  do 
it ;  fronts  imminent  death,  having  done  it.  Brave  Tardivet  du 
Repaire,  bent  on  the  same  desperate  service,  was  borne  down 
with  pikes ;  his  comrades  hardly  snatched  him  in  again  alive. 
Miomandre  and  Tardivet :  let  the  names  of  these  two  Body- 
guards, as  the  names  of  brave  men  should,  live  long. 

Trembling  Maids  of  Honour,  one  of  whom  from  afiur  caught 
glimpse  of  Miomandre  as  well  as  heard  him,  hastily  wrap  the 
Queen ;  not  in  robes  of  state.  She  flies  for  her  life,  across  the 
CEUl-de-B<Buf ;  against  the  main  door  of  which  too  InsurrectioD 
batters.  She  is  in  the  King's  Apartment,  in  the  King's  arms; 
she  clasps  her  children  amid  a  faithful  few.  The  Imperial- 
hearted  bursts  into  mother's  tears :  "  O  my  friends,  save  me  and 
my  children,  O  mes  amis,  sauvez-mai  et  meg  enfatJs/"^  The 
battering  of  Insurrectionary  axes  clangs  audib)«^  ac«Y^<!  fbe  (£il- 
de-Boeu£     What  an  hour ! 

Yes,  Friends;  a  hideous  fearful  hour;  s'm  i  .::  ike  to 
Governed  and  Governor ;  wherein  Governed  a^  ^  C'  i  >h  *  igno- 
miniously  testify  that  their  relation  is  at  an  ei  J.  which 

had  brewed  itself  in  twenty  thousand  hearts  u^r  '  <  i;  t  four- 
and- twenty  hours,  has  taken  ^re;  Jerdme's  b  .  tv  ;  . -.  t  se  lies 
there  as  live-coaL  It  is,  as  we  said,  the  infinite  .'  i^^^.'*.  jt  >  irsting 
in;  wild-surging  through  all  corridors  and  conch.. r-. 

1  [Paroy  says  she  had  nothing  but  a  petticoat  over  her  nif/n  •  <is-,  -o*-.  dds  that 
she  alone  of  all  who  took  refuge  m  the  King's  room  (z/t«.,  tht  :..^  «  a?  '  the  two 
children,  Mdme  de  Tourzel,  Mdmes  de  Mackau  and  Soucis  .  *  i  -  '  t;  anesses, 
the  Due  de  Liancourt,  Monsieur,  Madame  and  Madame  E  ah  •  -  j  ed  great 
courage  and  a  cheerful  countenance.'  Gradually  the  Court  -j-^  ni  j"  * '  «.  lie  same 
apartment,  the  ministers  among  the  last,  and  Necker  last  ( i  fht-n',  U-  .  A  (char- 
acteristically) stopped  to  make  a  toilet.    (Paroy  in  ioc.  cit.)j 
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Meanwhile  the  poor  Bodyguards  have  got  hunted  mostly  into 
the  C£il-de-Boeuf.  They  may  die  there^  at  the  King's  threshold ; 
they  can  do  little  to  defend  it.  They  are  heaping  labaureU 
(stools  of  honour),  benches  and  all  movables,  against  the  door ;  at 
which  the  axe  of  Insurrection  thunders. — But  did  brave  Mio« 
mandre  perish,  then,  at  the  Queens  outer  door.^  No,  he  was 
fractured,  slashed,  lacerated,  left  for  dead  ;  he  has  nevertheless 
crawled  hither;  and  shall  live,  honoured  of  loyal  France. 
Remark  also,  in  flat  contradiction  to  much  which  has  been  said 
and  sung,  that  Insurrection  did  not  burst  that  door  he  had 
defended;   but  hurried  elsewhither,  seeking  new  Bodyguards.^ 

Poor  Bodyguards,  with  their  Thyestes  Opera- Repast !  Well 
for  them^  that  Insurrection  has  only  pikes  and  axes ;  no  right 
aeging-tools !  It  shakes  and  thunders.  Must  they  all  perish 
miserably,  and  Royalty  with  them?  Deshuttes  and  Varigny, 
massacred  at  the  first  inbreak,  have  been  beheaded  in  the 
Marble  Court ;  a  sacrifice  to  Jerdme's  manes :  Jourdan  with  the 
tile-beard  did  that  duty  willingly ;  and  asked,  if  there  were  no 
more?  Another  captive  they  are  leading  round  the  corpse, 
with  howl-chantings :  may  not  Jourdan  again  tuck  up  his 
sleeves  ? 

And  louder  and  louder  rages  Insurrection  within,  plundering 
if  it  cannot  kill ;  louder  and  louder  it  thunders  at  the  (£il-de- 
Boeuf :  what  can  now  hinder  its  bursting  in  ? — On  a  sudden  it 
ceases ;  the  battering  has  ceased !  Wild  rushing ;  the  cries  grow 
fiainter ;  there  is  silence,  or  the  tramp  of  reguhir  steps ;  then 
a  firiendly  knocking :  "  We  are  the  Centre  Grenadiers,  old  Gardes 
Fran9aises :  Open  to  us.  Messieurs  of  the  Grarde-du-Corps ;  we 
have  not  forgotten  how  you  saved  us  at  Fontenoy ! "  ^  The  door 
is  opened ;  enter  Captain  Gondran  and  the  Centre  Grenadiers  : 
there  are  military  embracings ;  there  is  sudden  deliverance  fix>m 
death  into  life. 

Strange  Sons  of  Adam !  It  was  to  *  exterminate '  these  Gardes- 
du-Corps  that  the  Centre  Grenadiers  left  home :  and  now  they 


^  Campan,  ii.  75-87.  «  Toulongeon,  i.  144. 

VOL.    I.  9& 
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have  rushed  to  save  them  from  extermination.  The  memory 
of  common  peril,  of  old  help,  melts  the  rough  heart ;  bosom  is 
clasped  to  bosom,  not  in  war.  The  King  shows  himself,  one 
moment,  through  the  door  of  his  Apartment,  with :  '^  Do  not 
hurt  mj  Guards ! " — "  Scions  fr^ret,  Let  us  be  brothers ! "  cries 
Captain  Gondran ;  and  again  dashes  off,  with  levelled  bayonets, 
to  sweep  the  Palace  clear. 

Now  too  Lafayette,  suddenly  roused,  not  from  sleep  (for  his 
eyes  had  not  yet  closed),  arrives;  with  passionate  popular  elo- 
quence, with  prompt  military  w(»rd  of  command.  Nationsl 
Guards,  suddenly  roused,  by  sound  of  trumpet  and  alarm-drum, 
are  all  arriving.  The  death-melly  ceases :  the  first  sky-lambent 
blase  of  Insurrection  is  got  damped  down;  it  bums  now,  if 
I  unextinguished,  yet  flameless,  as  charred  coals  do,  and  not  in- 
extinguishable. The  King's  Apartments  are  safe.  Ministas, 
Officials,  and  even  some  loyal  National  Deputies  are  assembling 
round  their  Majesties.  The  constematicm  will,  with  sobs  and 
confusion,  settle  down  gradually,  into  plan  and  counsel,  better 
or  wcNTse. 

But  glance  now,  for  a  moment,  from  the  royal  windows !  A 
roaring  sea  of  human  heads,  inundating  both  Courts ;  billowing 
against  all  passages :  Menadic  women ;  infruiated  men,  mad  with 
revenge,  with  love  of  mischief,  love  of  plunder !  Rascality  has 
slipped  its  muzzle ;  and  now  bays,  three-throated,  like  the  Dog 
of  Erebus.  Fourteen  Bodyguards  are  wounded ;  two  massacred^ 
and  as  we  saw,  beheaded ;  Jourdan  asking,  "  Was  it  worth  while 
to  come  so  fisir  for  two?"  Hapless  Deshuttes^  and  Varignyl 
Their  £ate  surely  was  sad.  Whirled  down  so  suddenly  to  the  abyss ; 
as  men  are,  suddenly,  by  the  wide  thunder  of  the  Mountain  Ava- 
lanche, awakened  not  by  them,  awakened  far  off  by  others !  When 
the  Ch&teau  Clock  last  struck,  they  two  were  pacing  languid,  with 
poised  musketoon;  anxious  mainly  that  the  next  hour  would  strike. 
It  has  struck;  to  them  inaudible.    Their  trunks  lie  mangled :  their 

i[Deshuttes  was   a  connexion  of  Voltaire's  favourite  niece  (?)  Mme  de  It 
Villette.] 
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heads  parade,  'on  pikes  twelve  feet  long/  ^  through  the  streets 
of  Versailles ;  and  shall,  ahout  noon,  reach  the  Barriers  of  Paris,*— 
a  too  ghastly  contradiction  to  the  large  comfortable  Placards  that 
have  been  posted  there ! 

The  other  captive  Bodyguard  is  still  circling  the  corpse  of 
Jerdme,  amid  Indian  war^ whooping ;  bloody  Tilebeard,  with 
tucked  sleeves,  brandishing  his  bloody  axe ;  when  Gondran  and 
the  Grenadiers  come  in  sight  ''  Comrades,  will  you  see  a  man 
massacred  in  cold  blood  ?  " — "  Off,  butchers ! "  answer  they ;  and 
the  poor  Bodyguard  is  free.  Busy  runs  Gondran,  busy  run  Guards 
and  Captains;  scouring  all  corridors;  dispersing  Rascality  and 
Robbery;  sweeping  the  Palace  dear.  The  mangled  carnage  is 
removed ;  Jerdme's  body  to  the  Townhall,  for  inquest :  the  fire 
of  Insurrection  gets  damped,  more  and  more,  into  measurablci  ^ 
manageable  heat. 

Transcendent  things  of  all  sorts,  as  in  the  general  outburst  of 
multitudinous  Passion,  are  huddled  together ;  the  ludicrous,  nay 
the  ridiculous,  with  the  horrible.  Far  over  the  billowy  sea  of 
heads,  may  be  seen  Rascality,  caprioling  on  horses  from  the 
Royal  Stud.  The  Spoilers  these  ;  for  Patriotism  is  always  infected  i 
80,  with  a  proportion  of  mere  thieves  and  scoundrels.  Gond 
snatched  their  prey  from  them  in  the  Ch&teau ;  whereupon  the 
hurried  to  the  Stables,  and  took  horse  there.  But  the  generoa 
Diomedes'  steeds,  according  to  Weber,  disdained  such  scound 
burden ;  and,  flinging  up  their  royal  heels,  did  soon  project  mosi 
of  it,  in  parabolic  curves,  to  a  distance,  amid  peals  of  laughter ; 
and  were  caught.     Mounted  National  Guards  secured  the  rest. 

Now  too  is  witnessed  the  touching  last-flicker  of  £tiquette ; 
which  sinks  not  here,  in  the  Cimmerian  World-wreckage,  without 
a  sign ;  as  the  house-cricket  might  still  chirp  in  the  pealing  of  a 
Trump  of  Doom.  "  Monsieur,"  said  some  Master  of  Ceremonies 
(one  hopes  it  might  be  De  Br6z6),  as  Lafayette,  in  these  fearful 
moments,  was  rushing  towards  the  inner  Royal  Apartments,  *'  Man- 

^  [It  is  satisfoctory  to  see  that  Carlyle  does  not  quote  the  often-repeated  fable 
about  the  '  piked  hc^uis '  being  carried  alongside  the  King's  coach  on  the  journey 
to  Paris.    {See  Lafayette,  i.  364 ;  Morris,  i.  375 ;  but  per  contra  Malouet,  ii.  4.)] 
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neur,  le  Roi  vou9  aocorde  Us  grandes  etUrieg,  Monsieur,  the  King 
grants  you  the  Grand  Entries/' — ^not  finding  it  c^mvenient  to  re- 
fuse them  P 

CHAPTER  XI 

FROM  YEBSAILLBS 
However,  the  Paris  National  Guard,  whoUy  ^nder  jirm^^^has 
cleared  the  Palace,  and  even  occupies  the  nearer  external  sjp 


„  OtTiidiiig  iiitfll^'TlaueuUjs  PalripUgflC^^Srmost  part,  into  the  Grand 
Couit4„or_eyen  into  the  Forecourt.  "  ^ 

The  Bodyguards,  yott  can  observe,  have  now  of  a  verity  '  hoisted 
the  Natioiuil  Cockade :'^  for  they  step  forward  to  the  windows 
or  balconies,  hat  aloft  in  hand,  on  each  hat  a  huge  tricolor ;  and 
fling  over  their  bandoleers  in  sign  of  surrender ;  aiul  shout  Fine 
la  Nation.  To  which  how  can  the  generous  heart  respond  bat 
with,  Five  le  Roi ;  vivenl  les  Gardes-du-Corps  ?  His  Majesty  him- 
self has  appeared  with  Lafieiyette  on  the  balcony,  and  again 
appears :  Five  le  Roi  greets  him  from  all  throats ;  but  also  from 
some  one  throat  is  heard,  "  Le  Roi  d  Paris,  The  King  to  Paris ! " 
Her^ Majesty  too,  op  d^TT^^nd^shows  herself,  though  there  is 
peril  in  it :  she  steps  out  on  the  balcony,  with  her  little  boy  arid 
girl.  "Ko  children^  Point  d'enfans  !**  cry  the  voices.  She  genOy 
pushes  hack.,  ]ier  children ;  and  stands  -^'^''?'^/'*?>^^)tilsarserenely 
cEossedoaher  breast :  "Shbuldldle,'' si     'm-  'I  will  do  it" 

Such  serenity  of  heroism  has  its  efFec  ei'wiffi  ready" 

wit,  in  BShighflown  chivalrous  way,  tak  .jueenly  han^ 

andy^everently  kneeling,  tisses  it :  i  ifie^pe^le  do 

shout  Vive  la  Reine.     Nevertheless,  poo  ■         '        ^  Jw"*^T^e?en 
thought  he  saw;  for  hardly  the  third  >or  Weber's  ex- 

periences, in  such  hysterical  days,  will     i  ^ii     <  r'itiny)  'one  of 
these  brigands  level  his  musket  at  her  ?»'   :     i  •  ith  or  without 

intention  to  shoot;  for  another  of  th(    o       /■.    angrily  struck 
it  do¥m,* 

1  Toulongeon,  i.  App.  '12a 

»  [They  defiled  past  the  Assembly  Hall  dresse*'   .  it-   .    -     i  the  Centre  Grena- 


diers.   (Moimier,  Expose,  ii.  31.)] 
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So  that  all^  and  the  Queen  herself,  nay  the  very  Captain  of 
the  Bodyguards,  have  grown  National !  The  very  Captain  of  the 
Bodyguards  steps  out  now  with  La&yette.  On  the  hat  of  the 
repentant  man  is  an  enormous  tricolor ;  large  as  a  soup-platter, 
or  sun-flower;  visible  to  the  utmost  Forecourt.  He  takes  the 
National  Oath  with  a  loud  voice,  elevating  his  hat;  at  which 
sight  all  the  army  raise  their  bonnets  on  their  bayonets,  with 
shouts.  Sweet  is  reconcilement  to  the  heart  of  man.  Lafayette  « 
has  sworn  Flandre ;  he  swears  the  remaining  Bodyguards,  down 
in  the  Marble  Court ;  the  people  clasp  them  in  their  arms : — O 
my  brothers,  why  would  ye  force  us  to  slay  you  ?  Behold  there 
is  joy  over  you,  as  over  returning  prodigal  sons ! — The  poor  Body- 
guards, now  National  and  tricolor,  exchange  bonnets,  exchange 
arms ;  there  shall  be  peace  and  fraternity.  And  still  "  Vive  le 
Rai ; "  and  also  '' Le  Rot  d  Paris"  not  now  from  one  throat,  but 
from  all  throats  as  one,  for  it  is  the  heart's  wish  of  all  mortals.^ 

Yes,  The  King  to  Paris  :  what  else  ?  *  Ministers  may  (consult, 
and  National  Deputies  wag  their  heads:  but  there  is  now  no 
other  possibility.  You  have  forced  him  to  go  willingly.  "  At  one 
o'clock!"  Lafayette  gives  audible  assurance  to  that  purpose; 
and  universal  Insurrection,  with  immeasurable  shout,  and  a  dis- 

^  [Paroy's  version  is  somewhat  different ;  the  first  cries  were  for  "  the  King  to 
the  balcony  " — that  was  before  Lafayette  had  entered  the  King's  room  at  all ;  the 
King  had  jost  retired  with  his  ministers  to  the  inner  room,  when  the  Queen  led 
Lafayette  to  him  ;  then  King  and  Queen  went  out  on  to  the  balcony  with  Lafayette 
and  the  two  children.  Lafayette  spoke  to  the  mob  and  made  them  take  the  oath 
of  fealty.  Then  the  King  engaged  Lafayette  to  speak  to  the  mob  in  favour  of  the 
Body  Guards,  and  the  embracin^^  and  fraternising  began.  Again  Lafayette  spoke 
and  urged  the  mob  to  retmti  qmetly  to  Paris,  dut  no  one  moved  ;  shouts  were  then 
heard  of '  La  Reine  sur  le  balcon,  seule,  seuUT  The  Queen  showed  marvellous 
courage  in  going,  for  Paroy  was  assured  there  were  cries  of  '  Shoot !  shoot ! '  from 
below  when  she  appeared,  though  he  did  not  hear  them.  She  stayed  two  minutes 
on  the  balcony  and,  when  she  returned,  hugged  the  Dauphin  and  wept  over  him. 
Then,  last  of  all,  Paroy  mentions  the  cries  of  *  Le  Rot  d  Paris  ;  *  a  moment's  council 
was  held  with  the  ministers  and  then  King,  Queen  and  Lafayette  went  again  to 
the  balcony  and  Lafayette  promised  that  the  King  should  come  to  Paris  ;  the  King 
adding  some  few  words,  whiph  Paroy  could  not  catch.] 

s[It  was  Montmorin's  influence  (remember  that  he  was  a  close  personal  friend 
of  the  King's  and  absolutely  honest,  but  weak  and  irres<^ute)  that  probably  decided 
the  Kin|^  to  take  the  fatal  step  of  going  to  Paris.  Montmorin  seems  to  have  put  a 
blind  faith  in  Necker.  {See  F^lix  Masson,  Le  D^f^artement  des  Affaires  £trang6res 
pendant  la  R^.  (Paris.  1877),  p.  68.)] 
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charge  of  all  the  fire-arms^  dear  and  rusty,  great  and  small,  ^bat 
it  has,  returns  him  acceptance.  What  a  sound ;  iieard  for  leagues : 
a  doom-peal ! — ^That  sound  too  rolls  away ;  into  the  Silence  of 
^  Ages.  And  the  Chllteau  of  Versailles  stands  ever  since  vacant, 
hushed-stiU ;  its  spacious  Courts  grassgrown,  responsive  to  the 
hoe  of  the  weeda*.  Times  and  generations  roll  on,  in  their 
confused  Gulf-current ;  and  buildings,  like  builders,  have  their 
destiny. 

V  Till  one  o'clock,  then,  there  will  be  three  pafties,  Nati(»ial 
Assembly,  National  Rascality,  National  Royalty,  all  busy  enough. 
Rascality  rejoices ;  women  trim  themselves  with  tricolor.  Nay 
motherly  Paris  has  sent  her  Avengers  sufficient  'cartloads  of 
loaves  ; '  which  are  shouted  over,  which  are  gratefully  cmisumed. 
The  Avengers,  in  return,  are  searching  for  grain-stores ;  load- 
ing them  in  fifty  wagons;  that  so  a  National  King,  probable 
harbinger  of  all  blessings,  may  be  the  evident  bringer  of  fdenty, 
for  one. 

And  thus  has  Sansculottism  made  prisoner  its  King ;  revoking 
his  parole.  The  Monarchy  has  fidlen;  and  not  so  much  as 
honourably:  no,  ignominiously ;  with  struggle,  indeed,  oft-re- 
peated ;  but  then  with  unwise  struggle  ;  wasting  its  strength  in 
fits  and  paroxysms  ;  at  every  new  paroxysm  foiled  more  pitifully 
than  before.  Thus  Broglie's  whiff  of  grapeshot,  which  might 
have  been  something,  has  dwindled  to  the  pot-valour  of  an 
Opera  Repast,  and  O  Richard,  0  mon  Roi.  Which  again  we 
shall  see  dwindle  to  a  Favras'  Conspiracy,  a  thing  to  be  settled 
by  the  hanging  of  one  Chevalier. 

Poor  Monarchy  !  But  what  save  foulest  defeat  can  await  that 
man,  who  wills,  and  yet  wills  not  ?  Apparently  the  King  either 
has  a  right,  assertible  as  such  to  the  death,  before  God  and  man ; 
or  else  he  has  no  right.  Apparently,  the  one  or  the  other ;  could 
he  but  know  which !  May  Heaven  pity  him !  Were  Louis  wise, 
he  would  this  day  abdicate. — Is  it  not  strange  so  few  Kings  abdi- 
cate ;  and  none  yet  heard  of  has  been  known  to  commit  suicide  } 
Fritz  the  First,  of  Prussia,  alone  tried  it ;  and  they  cut  the  rope. 

As  for  the  National  Assembly,  which  decrees  this  morning 
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that  it  'is  inseparable  from  his  Majesty/  and  will  follow  him  to 
Paris^  there  may  one  thing  be  noted :  its  extreme  want  of  bodily 
health.  After  the  Fourteenth  of  July  there  was  a  certain  sick* 
liness  observable  among  honourable  Members ;  so  many  demand- 
ing passpcnrts^  on  account  of  infirm  health.  But  now^  for  these 
following  days,  there  is  a  perfect  murrain :  President  Mounier, 
Lally  ToUendal,  Clermont  Tonnere,  and  all  Constitutional  Two- 
Chamber  Royalists  needing  change  of  air ;  ^  as  most  No-Chamber 
Royalists  had  formerly  dcme. 

For,  in  truth,  it  is  the  second  Emigration  this  that  has  now 
come ;  most  extensive  among  Commons  Deputies,  Noblesse, 
Clergy  :  so  that  '  to  Switzerland  alone  there  go  sixty  thousand.' 
They  will  return  in  the  day  of  accounts  !  ^  Yes,  and  have  hot 
welcome. — But  Emigration  on  Emigration  is  the  peculiarity  of 
France.  One  Emigration  follows  another  ;  gromided  on  reason- 
able fear,  unreasonable  hope,  largely  also  on  childish  pet.  The 
highflyers  have  gone  first,  now  the  lower  flyers  ;  and  ever  the 
lower  will  go,  down  to  the  crawlers.  Whereby,  however,  cannot 
our  National  Assembly  so  much  the  more  commodiously  make 
the  Constitution;  your  Two-Chamber  Anglomaniacs  being  all 
safe,  distant  on  foreign  shores  ?  Abb6  Maury  is  seized  and  sent 
back  again :  he,  tough  as  tanned  leather,  with  eloquent  Captain 
Cazal^  and  some  others,  will  stand  it  out  for  another  year. 

1  [The  departure  of  Mounier  and  Lally,  especially  of  the  former,  was  the  greatest 
possible  misfortune.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  Moiinier  had  at  first  no 
mtention  of  leaving  the  Kingdom. <  He  went  to  Dauphin^,  to  appeal  to  the  Pro- 
vince, which  he  had  first  aroused  in  the  name  of  liberty,  to  convoke  its  old  Estates 
again,  and  declare  that  the  deputies  at  Versailles  had  overstepped  their  powers.  It 
•  was  only  when  he  found  that  the  heads  of  his  compatriots  m  Dauphin^  had  been 
turned  by  the  culbute  girUrale  that  he  retired  to  Switzerland.  Still  his  conduct 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  that  of  Malouet,  who  remained  at  his  post  undaunted 
though  almost  alone  but  for  his  friend  Mallet  du  Pan,  editor  of  the  Mercure. 
Mounier  published  immediately  the  first  sketch  of  his  subsequent  '  Expose '  (B.M. 
1 195,  g.  27),  which  may  be  read  with  advantage  as  a  manifesto  of  the  aims  of  the 
moderate  party.  Carlyle  forgets  that  Clermont-Tonnerre  very  soon  resumed  his 
seat  Lally  retired  to  Coppet,  and  also  published  a  manifesto  against  the  Assembly 
[yid,  note  supr,^  p.  269).] 

'[D'Artois  was  ab-eady  in  correspondence  with  Joseph  II.,  and  had  mentioned 
the  "Cause  of  Kings;"  Joseph  snubbed  him  horribly  (Corresp.  du  Comte  de 
Vaudreuil  et  du  Comte  d'Artois  (Paris,  1889),  i.  33).  On  Oct  i8th  Mercy  writes 
to  Joseph  from  Paris  that  the  Queen  is  very  angry  with  D'Artois,  and  is  delighted 
with,  Josei^'s  answer  to  him.] 
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Bat  here^  meanwhile,  the  question  arises:  Was  Philippe 
d'Ori^ans  seen,  this  day,  'in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  gnj 
surtout;'  waiting  under  the  wet  sere  foliage,  what  the  day 
might  bring  forth?  Alas,  yes,  the  Eidolon  of  him  was, — ^in 
Weber's  and  other  such  brains.  The  Chitelet  shall  make  large 
inquisition  into  the  matter,  examining  a  hundred  and  seventy 
witnesses,  and  Deputy  Chabroud  publish  his  Report ;  but  disclose 
nothing  ytir^A^.^  What  then  has  caused  these  two  unparalleled 
October  Days  ?  For  surely  such  dramatic  exhibition  never  yet 
enacted  itself  without  Dramatist  and  Machinist.  Wooden  Punch 
emerges  not,  with  his  dcmiestic  sorrows,  into  the  light  of  day, 
unless  the  wire  be  pulled  :  how  can  human  mobs  ?  Was  it  not 
D'Orl6ans  then,  and  Lados,  Marquis  Sillery,  Mirabeau  and  the 
sons  of  ccmfiision;  hoping  to  drive  the  King  to  Metz,  and 
gather  the  spoil  ?  Nay  was  it  not,  quite  contrariwise,  the  CEil- 
de-Boeuf,  Bodyguard  Colonel  de  Guiche,  Minister  Saint-Priest 
and  highflying  Loyalists ;  hoping  also  to  drive  him  to  Metz,  and 
try  it  by  the  sword  of  civil  war  ?  Good  Marquis  Toulongeon, 
the  Historian  and  Deputy,  feels  constrained  to  admit  that  it  was 


k 


*  Rapport  de  Chabroud  (Moniteur,  du  31  I>^mh«» 

'  Toulongeon,  i.  150.    [Concerning  the  suggesre^ 
and  d'Orl^suis  in  th^  events,  M.  Lom^nie  (iv. 
(i.)  Mirabeau  had  undoubtedly  had  intimate  re    •  " 

Siance  Royale  of  June  23rd,  had  perhaps  thou 
General  of  the  Kingdom,  but  had  already  discovc    • 
character,     (ii.)  Mirabeau  had  also  undoubtedly     > 
the  Parisian  a^tators,  e.g.,  Desmoulins,  who  paic     .. 
September,     (lii.)  Desmoulins  had  on  Aug.  30tl-     ^ 
Versailles  to  bring  the  King  to  Paris,    (iv.)  Miral 
on  Oct  5th,  when  he  proposed  to  declare  the  Ki 
menace  to  the  Queen,  and  the  words  'Paris  man        •■ '  - 
all  about  it  {vid.  supr.,  p.  31^).     (v.)  But  Miraben  1     lu 
after  that  remark  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  tmtil  c-  '   w.   , 
113-4).     (vi.)  Mirabeau's  own  speech  apropos  of  t'  f       /*  t> 
and  1790)  confirms  La  Marck's  details  ;  but  in  thi^    .     c;ii  ^ 
refused  to  defend  d'Orl^ans.     (viL)  The  insurrect.      >.»  K 
stimulated  by  large  sums  of  money  ;  and  we  knoy       i'   \ 
with  large  sums  to  distribute  to  the  mob.     (viii.)  J     ;  .  »ns 
9  p.  M.  on  sth,  but  neither  at  the  Chdteau  nor  the  Asf « .  .  •  il  \ .  ♦^.a 
till  the  next  morning,  when  Malouet  saw  him  at  7.    >  >  .M. 
ever  afterwards  spoke  of  d'Orl^ans  in  terms  of  t     ;;f"ite 
Cayette  imquestionably  thought  that  he  had  meant  -i    1  oqnt ; 


T780V     [Hist.  Pari  vii. 
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Alas^  my  Friends^  credulous  incredulity  is  a  strange  matter. 
But  when  a  whole  nation  is  smitten  with  Suspicion^  and  sees 
a  dramatic  miracle  in  the  very  operation  of  the  gastric  juices^ 
what  help  is  there  ?  Such  Nation  is  already  a  mere  h3rpochondriac 
bundle  of  diseases;  as  good  as  changed  into  glass;  atrabiliar, 
decadent ;  and  will  suffer  crises.  Is  not  Suspicion  itself  the  one 
thing  to  be  suspected^  as  Montaigne  feared  only  fear  ? 

Now^  however^  the  short  hour  has  struck.  His  Majesty  is  in 
his  carriage,  with  his  Queen^  sister  Elizabeth,  and  two  royal 
children.  Not  for  another  hour  can  the  infinite  Procession  get 
marshalled  and  under  way.  The  weather  is  dim  drizzling ;  the 
mind  confused ;  the  noise  great. 

Processional  marches  not  a  few  our  world  has  seen ;  Roman 
triumphs  and  ovations,  Cabiric  cymbal-beatings.  Royal  progresses, 
Irish  funerals ;  but  this  of  the  French  Monarchy  marching  to  its 
bed  remained  to  be  seen.  Miles  long,  and  of  breadth  losing 
itself  in  vagueness,  for  all  the  neighbouring  country  crowds  to 
see.  Slow;  stagnating  along,  like  shoreless  Lake,  yet  with  a 
noise  like  Niagara,  like  Babel  and  Bedlam.  A  splashing  and 
a  tramping;  a  hurrahing,  uproaring,  musket-volleying; — the 
truest  segment  of  Chaos  seen  in  these  latter  Ages !  Till  slowly 
it  disembogue  itself,  in  the  thickening  dusk,  into  expectant 
Paris,  through  a  double  row  of  faces  all  the  way  from  Passy  to 
the  Hdtel-de-Ville. 

Consider  this :  Vanguard  of  National  troops ;  with  trains  of 
artillery ;  of  pikemen  and  pikewomen,  mounted  on  cannons,  on 
carts,  hackney-coaches,  or  on  foot; — tripudiating,  in  tricolor 
ribbons  from  head  to  heel ;  loaves  stuck  on  the  points  of  bay- 
onets, green  boughs  stuck  in  gim-barrels.^  Next,  as  main-march, 
'  fifty  cart-loads  of  com,'  which  have  been  lent,  for  peace,  from 

and  that  was  why  he  got  him  sent  to  England  (Oct.  ifth)  on  an  ostensible 
"  mission  "  (Lafayette,  M^m.  etc.  ii.  357,  416,  428).  And  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  utter  distrust  of  Lafayette  for  Mirabeau,  and  the  unreasoning 
hatred  of  Mirabeau  for  Lafayette  dated  from  this  epoch,  and  that  both  were  in- 
spired by  knowledge.  A  long  investigation  was  iield  before  the  Chdtelet  in  1790, 
tnit  nothing  came  of  it.] 

*  Mercier,  Npuveau  Pari^  iiL  ai. 
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the  stores  of  Versailles.  Behind  which  fi^ow  stragglers  of  the 
Garde-du-Corps ;  all  humiliated^  in  Grenadier  bonnets.  Close 
on  these  comes  the  Royal  Carriage ;  come  Royal  Carriages :  far 
there  are  a  Hundred  National  Deputies  too^  among  whom  sits 
Mirabeau^ — his  remarks  not  given.  Then  finally^  pellmell,  as 
rearguard,  Flandre,  Swissy  Hundred  Swiss,  other  Bodyguards, 
Brigands,  whosoever  cannot  get  before.  Between  and  among 
all  which  masses,  flows  without  limit  Saint- Antoine,  and  the  • 
Menadic  Cohort  Menadic  especially  about  the  Royal  Carriage  ; 
tripudiating  there,  covered  with  tricolor ;  singing  '  allusive  songs  ; ' 
pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  Royal  Carriage,  which  the  allusions 
hit,  and  pointing  to  the  Provision  wagons  with  the  other  hand, 
and  these  words :  "  Courage,  Friends  I  We  shall  not  want  bread 
now ;  we  are  bringing  you  the  Baker,  the  Bakeress  and  Baker's 
Boy  (le  Boulanger,  la  Boulangire  et  le  petit  Mitrony  ^        • 

The  wet  day  draggles  the  tricolor,  but  the  joy  is  unextinguish- 
able.  Is  not  all  well  now?  *' Ah,  Madame,  noire  bonne  Reine," 
said  some  of  these  Strong- women  some  dajrs  hence,  ^Ah, 
Madame,  our  good  Queen,  don't  be  a  traitor  any  more  {ne  so^ez 
plus  traitre),  and  we  wiU  all  love  you!"  Poor  Weber  went 
splashing  along,  close  by  the  Royal  carriage,  with  the  tear  in  his 
eye :  'their  Majesties  did  me  the  honour,'  or  I  thought  they  did 
it,  '  to  testify,  from  time  to  time,  by  shrugging  of  the  shoulders, 
'  by  looks  directed  to  Heaven,  the  emotions  they  felt.'  Thus, 
like  frail  cockle,  floats  the  royal  Life-boat,  helmless,  on  black 
deluges  of  Rascality. 

Mercier,  in  his  loose  way,  estimates  the  Procession  and  assist- 
ants at  two  hundred  thousand.  He  says  it  was  one  boundless 
inarticulate  Haha ; — transcendent  World-Laughter ;  comparable  to 
the  Saturnalia  of  the  Ancients.  Why  not?  Here  too,  as  we 
said,  is  Human  Nature  once  more  human ;  shudder  at  it  whoso 
is  of  shudderifig  humour:  yet  behold  it  is  human.  It  has 
'swallowed  all  formulas;'  it  tripudiates  even  so.  For  which 
reason  they  that  collect  Vases  and  Antiques,  with  figures  of 

'  Toulongeon,  i.  134-161 ;  Deux  Amis,  iiu  c.  9 ;  &c.  &c. 
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Dancing  Bacchantes  Mn  wild  and  ail-but  impossible  positions/ 
may  look  with  some  interest  on  it. 

Thus,  however,  has  the  slow-moving  Chaos,  or  modem  Satur- 
nalia of  the  Ancients,  reached  the  Barrier ;  and  must  halt,  to  be 
harangued  by  Mayor  Bailly.  Thereafter  it  has  to  lumber  along, 
between  the  double  row  of  faces,  in  the  transcendent  heaven- 
lashing  Haha;  two  hours  longer,  towards  the  H6tel-de-Ville. 
Then  again  to  be  harangued  there,  by  several  persons ;  by  Moreau 
de  Saint-M6ry  among  others ;  Moreau  of  the  Three-thousand 
orders,  now  National  Deputy  for  St.  Domingo.  To  all  which 
poor  Louis,  'who  seemed  to  experience  a  slight  emotion'  on 
entering  this  Townhall,  can  answer  only  that  he  "  comes  with 
pleasure,  with  confidence  among  his  people."  Mayor  Bailly,  in 
reporting  it,  forgets  'confidence:'  and  the  poor  Queen ^  says 
eagerly :  '*  Add,  with  confidence." — "  Messieurs,"  rejoins  Mayor 
Sailly,  "you  are  happier  than  if  I  had  not  forgotten." 

Fjpally^  the  King  is  shown  on  an  upper  balcony,  by  torchlight, 
with  a  hug^  tricolor  in  his  TiatT"  'and  alt;  t^e.  ppppIe^T?^.^ 
WfilJCf;'  •  gftiSpeS.  one  anotlier'TTiand  ; ' — thinking  wow  surely,  tbe.. 
NeWHSrit  wSisliorn.  tiardly  till  eleven  at  night  can  Royalty  get 
to  iST  vacant,  long-deserted  Palace  of  the  'Tuileriesj  to  lodge 
thereTsomewhat  in  strolling-player  fashion.  It  is  Tuesday  the 
sixthoTDctober  1789.  '^  ^'""^ 

Toot  Louis  has  Two  other  Paris  Processions  to  make ;  one 
ludicrous-ignominious  like  this ;  the  otEernSoFTudicrous  nor 
ignonilnious,  but  'Serious,  hay  suBIime.'  ""    '    ^  '"«»*»..^»*^r^uu —  -  ■ — 

^  [The  Queen  also  seems  to  have  spoken,  if  the  letter  to  Mercy  (dated  Oct.  7th), 
given  in  Feuillet  des  Conches,  is  genuine.  "  I  told  them,  for  the  King,  that  it  de- 
pended upon  them  whether  we  should  remain  or  not,  that  we  wished  nothing 
better,  but  that  the  least  drop  of  blood  shed  would  make  us  fly."] 
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PART  II :  THE  CONSTITUTION 

BOOK  I 
THE  FEAST  OF  PIKES 

CHAPTER  I 
IN  THE  TUILERIES 

The  victim  having  once  got  his  stroke-of-grace^  the  catastrophe 
can  be  considered  as  ahnost  come.  There  is  small  interest  now 
in  watching  his  long  low  moans :  notable  only  are  his  sharper 
agonies,  what  convulsive  struggles  he  may  make  to  cast  the  tor- 
ture off  from  him ;  and  then  finally  the  last  departure  of  life 
itself,  and  how  he  lies  extinct  and  ended,  either  wrapt  like 
Caesar  in  decorous  mantle-folds,  or  unseemly  sunk  together,  like 
one  that  had  not  the  force  even  to  die. 

Was  French  Royalty,  when  wrenched  forth  from  its  tapestries 
in  that  fashion,  on  that  Sixth  of  October  1789,  such  a  victim? 
Universal  France,  and  Royal  Proclamation  to  all  the  Provinces, 
answers  anxiously.  No.  Nevertheless  one  may  fear  the  worst. 
Royalty  was  beforehand  so  decrepit,  moribund,  there  is  little  life 
in  it  to  heal  an  injury.  How  much  of  its  strength,  which  was  of 
the  imagination  merely,  has  fled ;  Rascality  having  looked  plainly 
in  the  King's  fece,  and  not  died !  When  the  assembled  crows  can 
pluck  up  their  scarecrow,  and  say  to  it.  Here  shalt  thou  stand  and 
not  there ;  and  can  treat  with  it,  and  make  it,  from  an  infinite, 
a  quite  finite  Constitutional  scarecrow, — what  is  to  be  looked 
for  ?  Not  in  the  finite  Constitutional  scarecrow,  but  in  what  still 
unmeasured,  infinite-seeming  force  may  rally  round  it,  is  there 
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thenceforth  any  hope.  For  it  is  moat;  tmt  tHt  ''V  <itr^|)<^l*> 
Authority  is  trystic  in  its  conditions,  and  comes  '  by  the  grace  of 
God;,.  '  ^"^ 

Cheerfuller  than  watching  the  death-struggles  of  Royalism 
will  it  be  to  watch  the  growth  and  gamboUings  of  Sansculottism ; 
for,  in  human  things,  especially  in  human  society,  all  death  is 
but  a  death-birth :  thus  if  the  sceptre  is  departing  from  Louis,  it 
is  only  that,  in  other  forms,  other  sceptres,  were  it  even  pike- 
sceptres,  may  bear  sway.  In  a  prurient  element,  rich  with 
nutritive  influences,  we  shall  find  that  Sansculottism  grows 
lustily,  and  even  frisks  in  not  ungraceful  sport :  as  indeed  most 
young  creatures  are  sportful ;  nay,  may  it  not  be  noted  further, 
that  as  the  grown  cat,  and  cat-species  generally,  is  the  cruellest 
thing  known«  so  the  merriest  is  precisely  the  kitten,  or  growing 
cat? 

But  fancy  the  Royal  Family  risen  from  its  truckle-beds  on  the 
morrow  of  that  mad  day :  ^  fancy  the  Municipal  inquiry,  "  Ho^ 
would  your  Majesty  please  to  lodge  ?  " — and  then  that  the  King's 
rough  answer,  "  Each  may  lodge  as  he  can,  I  am  well  enough/' 
is  cong^ed  and  bowed  away,  in  expressive  grins,  by  the  Townhall 
Functi6naries,  with  obsequious  upholsterers  at  their  back ;  and 
how  the  Chftteau  of  the  Tuileries  is  repainted,  regamished  into 
a  golden  Royal  Residence ;  and  Lafieiyette  with  his  blue  National 
Guards  lies  encompassing  it,  as  blue  Neptune  (in  the  language  of 
poets)  does  an  island,  wooingly.  Thither  may  the  wrecks  of  re- 
habilitated Loyalty  gather,  if  it  will  become  Constitutional ;  for 
Constitutionalism  thinks  no  evil ;  Sansculottism  itself  rejoices  in 

^  [The  correspondence  between  Mercy  and  the  Queen  becomes  most  interesting- 
On  the  loth  she  writes  that  "  unhappily  the  saner  part  of  the  Bourgeoisie  and  the 
"  people  is  not  the  stronger  party  .  .  .  don't  come  to  see  me  ,  .  .  I  have  only  one 
**  little  room  upstairs  ...  my  daughter  sleeps  in  my  little  bedroom  with  me,  and 
''  my  son  in  my  big  bedroom  ...  I  don't  mind  this  as  I  can't  now  be  accused  of 
"  receiving  people  privately." 

Mercy  on  12th  writes  to  Joseph  II.  that  "  the  Queen  may  now  become  better 
*•  knoMm,  and  sensible  people  are  beginning  to  see  what  falsehoods  have  been  talked 
"about  her." 

- -Mercy's  correspondence  remains  one  of  our  best  guides  until  the  autumn  of '9?- 
when  he  was  transferred  by  the  Emperor  Leopc^d  to  the  Hague  (Oct  9th),  and  in 
going  recommended  to  the  Queen  an  "  attitude  entirely  passive  and  well  shown  to 
be  so."] 
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the  Kin^s  countenance.  The  rubbish  of  a  Menadic  Insurrection, 
as  in  this  ever-kindly  world  all  rubbish  can  and  must  be,  is  swept 
aside ;  and  so  again,  on  clear  arena,  under  new  conditions,  with 
something  even  of  a  new  stateliness,  we  begin  a  new  course  of 
action. 

Arthur  Young  has  witnessed  the  strangest  scene :  Majesty 
walEhg  unattendeci  in  ttie  yuiteries  GardensT  and  miscellaneous'^ 
-tricolor  crowds,  who  cheer,  it,  and  .revsipMitly-  lOAkie.way  fqij  it;,.:, 
the"  very  Queen  commands  at  lowest  respectful  sil<^nce,jregre]I^L. 
avoidahce.^  SimpTe  j^ucks,  in  those  royal  waters,  quackle  for 
criiiibstrom  young  royal  fingers :  the  little  Dauphin  has  a  little 
railed  garden,  where  he  is  seen  delving,  with  ruddy  cheeks  and 
flaxen  curled  hair ;  also  a  little  hutch  to  put  his  tools  in,  and 
screen  himself  against  showers.  What  peaceable  simplicity !  Is 
it  peace  of  a  Father  restored  to  his  children  ?  Or  of  a  Taskmaster 
who  has  lost  his  whip  ?  La&yette  and  the  Municipality  and  uni- 
versal Constitutionalism  assert  the  former,  and  do  what  is  in  them 
to  realise  it.  Such  Patriotism  as  snarls  dangerously  and  shows 
teeth,  PatroUotism  shall  suppress;  or  £eu*  better.  Royalty  shall 
soothe  down  the  angry  hair  of  it,  by  gentle  pattings ;  and,  most 
effectual  of  all,  by  fuller  diet.  Yes,  not  only  shall  Paris  be  fed, 
but  the  King's  hand  be  seen  in  that  work.  The  household  goods 
of  the  Poor  shall,  up  to  a  certain  amount,  by  royal  bounty,  be 
disengaged  from  pawn,  and  that  insatiable  Mont  de  PiM&  shall 
disgorge ;  rides  in  the  city  with  their  Vive-le-Roi  need  not  fail : 
and  so  by  substance  and  show,  shall  Royalty,  if  man's  art  can 
popularise  it,  be  popularised.^ 

Or  alas,  is  it  neither  restored  Father  nor  diswhipped  Task- 
master that  walks  there ;  but  an  anomalous  complex  of  both  these, 
and  of  innumerable  other  heterogeneities  :  reducible  to  no  rubric, 
if  not  to  this  newly  devised  one  :  King  Lotus  Restorer  of  French 
Liberty  ?  Man  indeed,  and  King  Louis  like  other  men,  lives  in 
this  world  to  make  rule  out  of  the  ruleless ;  by  his  living  energy, 

^  Arthur  Young's  Travels,  i.  264.-280,    [January  4th  1790.] 
•  Deux  Amis,  iii.  c.  lo.    ["The  supply  of  food  exceeded  the  demand  .  .  .  crowds 
flocked  to  the  Tuileries  to  show  gratitude  to  the  King  "  (in  ioc,  «V.).] 

VOL.  I.  23 
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he  shall  force  the  absurd  itself  to  become  less  absurd.  But  then 
if  therein  no  living  energy;  living  passivity  only  ?  King  Serpent^ 
hurled  into  its  unexpected  watery  dominimi,  did  at  least  bite^  and 
assert  credibly  that  he  was  there  :  but  as  for  the  poor  King  Log^ 
tumbled  hither  and  thither  as  thousandfold  chance  and  other  will 
than  his  might  direct^  how  happy  for  him  than  he  was  indeed 
wooden ;  and,  doing  nothing,  could  also  see  and  suffer  nothing  ! 
It  is  a  distracted  business. 

For  his  French  Majesty,  meanwhile,  one  of  the  worst  things  is, 
that  he  can  get  no  hunting.^  Alas,  no  hunting  henceforth  ;  only 
a  fiital  being-hunted !  Scarcely,  in  the  next  June  weeks,  shall  he 
taste  again  the  joys  of  the  game-destroyer ;  in  next  June,  and 
never  more.  He  sends  for  his  smith-tools  ;  gives,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  official  or  ceremonial  business  being  ended, '  a  few  strokes 
of  the  file,  quelques  coups  de  lime/  ^  Innocent  brother  mortal,  why 
wert  thou  not  an  obscure  substantial  maker  of  locks ;  but  doomed 
in  that  other  far-seen  craft,  to  be  a  maker  only  of  world-follies, 
unrealities ;  things  self-destructive,  which  no  mortal  hammering 
could  rivet  into  coherence ! 

Poor  Louis  is  not  without  insight,  nor  even  without  the  ele- 
ments of  will ;  some  sharpness  of  temper,^  spurting  at  times  from 
a  stagnating  character.  If  harmless  inertness  could  save  him,  it 
were  well ;  but  he  will  slumber  and  painfully  dream,  and  to  do 
aught  is  not  given  him.     Royalist  Antiquarians  still  show  the 

^  [Lafayette  writes  to  Mounier  on  Oct.  23rd  (Corresp.  ii.  418)  that  he  is  always 
begging  the  King  to  take  to  country  sports  again  :  it  was  of  course  of  the  highest 
importance  to  Lafayette  to  prove  that  fiie  King  was  free,  and  the  King  could  have 
perfectly  well  driven  out  of  Paris  to  get  a  day's  shooting  at  Versailles  or  elsewhere. 
In  the  same  letter  Lafayette  says  that  he  wished  the  King  to  recall  his  Body  Guards, 
and  be  guarded  by  them,  but  he  would  not.] 

*Le  ChAteau  des  Tuileries,  ou  r^cit  &c.,  par  Roussel  (in  Hist.  Pari.  iv.  195-219). 

>  [The  steady  deterioration  of  the  Kmg's  character,  in  all  respects  except  that  of 
passive  resignation,  is  but  too  evident  throughout  his  history.  See  the  severe  criti- 
cism passed  on  him  by  Mercy  in  1787  (Corresp.  avec  Joseph  II  et  Kaunitz,  I  63). 
Lafayette  writes  (apparently  in  April  '90),  "  The  King  and  Queen  are  big  babies  who 
won't  swallow  nasty  physic,  except  when  one  can  frighten  them."  Lafayette's 
personal  hostility  to  the  Queen  must  always  be  remembered  and  discounted  :  he 
had  no  such  feeling  for  the  King :  throughout  his  letters  he  never  disguises  the  view 
that  if  one  must  nkve  a  King  Jand  France  must),  Louis  XVI.  is  the  King  of  his 
choice.  Montmorin  tells  Morris  (April  8th  '91)  that  the  King  is  good  for  nothing, 
and  that,  when  he  is  at  work  with  hun,  he  always  asks  that  the  Queen  may  sit  in  the 
room  at  the  same  time.] 
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rooms  where  Majesty  and  suite,  in  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, had  their  lodging.  Here  sat  Uie  Queen ;  reading, — for 
she  had  her  library  brought  hither,  though  the  King  refused  his ; 
taking  vehement  counsel  of  the  vehement  uncounselled  ;  sorrow- 
ing over  altered  times ;  yet  with  sure  hope  of  better  :  in  her  young 
rosy  Boy  has  she  not  the  living  emblem  of  hope  !  It  is  a  murky, 
working  sky ;  yet  with  golden  gleams — of  dawn,  or  of  deeper 
meteoric  night  ?  Here  again  this  chamber,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  main  entrance,  was  the  King's :  here  his  Majesty  breakfasted, 
and  did  official  work ;  here  daily  after  breakfast  he  recei^d  the 
Queen ;  sometimes  in  pathetic  friendliness ;  sometimes  iiRuman 
sulkiness,  for  flesh  is  weak  ;  and  when  questioned  about  business,  ' 
would  answer :  "  Madame,  your  business  is  with  the  children." 
Nay,  Sire,  were  it  not  better  you,  your  Majesty's  self,  took  the 
children  ?  So  asks  impartial  History ;  scornful  that  the  thicker 
vessel  was  not  also  the  stronger ;  pity-struck  for  the  porcel 
clay  of  humanity  rather  than  for  the  tile-clay, — though  in 
both  were  broken! 

So,  however,  in  this  Medicean  Tuileries,  shall  the  French  King 
and  Queen  now  sit  for  one-and-forty  months ;  ^  and  see  a  wild- 
fermenting  France  work  out  its  own  destiny,  and  theirs.  Months 
bleak,  ungenial,  of  rapid  vicissitude  ;  yet  with  a  mild  pale  splen- 
dour, here  and  there  :  as  of  an  April  that  were  leading  to  leafiest 
Summer ;  as  of  an  October  that  led  only  to  everlasting  Frost 
Medicean  Tuileries,^  how  changed  since  it  was  a  peaceful  Tile- 
field  !  Or  is  the  ground  itself  fate-stricken,  accursed ;  an  Atreus' 
Palace  ;  for  that  Louvre  window  is  still  nigh,  out  of  which  a 
Capety  whipt  of  the  Furies,  fired  his  signal  of  the  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew !  Dark  is  the  way  of  the  Eternal  as  mirrored  in  this  world 
of  Time  :  God's  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  His  path  in  the  great 
deep.* 

ifOct.  1789 — Aug.  1792,  thirty-four  months.] 

'[The  site  of  the  Tuileries  was  purchased  by  the  royal  family  in  1518  from  the 
Villeroy  family,  and  the  Palace  was  begun  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  architect 
being  F.  Delorme.  It  was  added  to  in  several  successive  reigns,  and  one  of  the 
winss  (the  Pavilkm  de  Flore)  was  restored  as  late  as  1787  after  an  injury  by  fire.] 

'[One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  hasty  manner  in  which  Caiiyle  summar- 
ises and  dismisses  the  critical  year  179a    He  quotes  little  from  the  4th  voL  of  Deux 
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CHAPTER  II 

•  IN  THE  SALLB  DB  MANBGB 

To  believing  Patriots^  however,  it  is  now  clear,  that  the  Consti- 
tution will  march,  marcher, — had  it  once  legs  to  stand  on.  Quick, 
then,  ye  Patriots,  bestir  yourselves,  and  make  it ;  shape  legs  for 
it !  In  the  ArchevScfU,  or  Archbishop's  Palace,^  his  Grace  himself 
having  fled ;  and  afterwards  in  the  Riding-hall,  named  Manege, 
close  on  the  Tuileries  :  there  does  a  National  Assembly  apply 
itself  t%the  miraculous  work.  Successfully,  had  there  been  any 
^heaven-scaling  Prometheus  among  them ;  not  successfully,  since 
there  was  none !  There,  in  noisy  debate,  i<x  the  sessions  are 
occasionally  'scandalous,'  and  as  many  as  three  speakers  have 
been  seen  in  the  Tribune  at  <mce, — ^let  us  continue  to  fancy  it 
wearing  the  slow  months. 

Wpugh,  dogmatic,  long  of  wind  is  Abbe  Maury ;  Ciceronian 
piBetic  is  Cazal^.  Keen-trenchant,  on  the  other  side,  glitters 
a  young  Bamave ;  abhorrent  of  sophistry ;  sheering,  like  keen 
Damascus  sabre,  all  sophistry  asunder, — ^reckless  what  else  he 
sheer  with  it.  Simple  seemest  thou,  O  solid  Dutch-built  P6tion ; 
if  solid,  surely  dull.  Nor  lifegiving  is  that  tone  of  thine,  livelier 
polemical  Rabaut.  With  ineffable  serenity  sniffs  great  Siey^, 
aloft,  alone ;  his  Constitution  ye  may  babble  over,  ye  may  mar, 
but  can  by  no  possibility  mend :  is  not  Polity  a  science  he  has 
exhausted?  Cool,  slow,  two  military  Lameths  are  visible,  with 
their  quality  sneer,  or  demi-sneer;    they  shall  gallantly  refund 

Amis,  which  seems  to  me  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  work.  In  truth  1790  was  the 
year  in  which  anarchy  took  permanent  root  in  the  provinces  4s  well  as  in  Paris  ; 
the  year  of  the  affiliation  of  the  provincial  branches  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  which 
were  the  heralds  and  agents  of  tlutt  anarchy ;  the  year  of  the  ruin  of  the  old  army 
and  navy.  On  May  29th  Mercy  writes  to  Kaunitz,  '  All  conspires  to  a  dissolution 
of  this  monarchy.  Civil  war  seems  close  at  hand,  all  the  roads  are  unsafe.'  The 
Post  Office  too  became  utterly  unsafe,  all  the  despatches  of  the  Foreign  Office  were 
liable  to  be  opened,  and  foreign  ambassadors  to  be  arrested  by  some  petty  Miaire 
of  a  remote  village.     (See  Masson,  Afif.  Etr.  83.)] 

1  [Oct  19th— Nov.  9th.  The  Archbishop's  palace  was  on  the  Island  bdiind  Notre 
Dame:  the  Riding  school  adjoined  the  Tuileries,  and  was  entered  from  the  terrace 
of  the  Feuillans  Convent,  in  which  the  committee  rooms  of  the  Assembly  were 
placed.  The  Manige  was  very  badly  constructed  for  sound,  and  was  besides  cokl 
and  damp.] 
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their  Mother's  Pension^  when  the  Bed  Book  is  produced ;  gallantlj 
be  wounded  in  duels.  A  Marquis  Toulongeon,^  whose  Pen  we  yet 
thank>  sits  there;  in  stoical  meditative  humour^  oftenest  silent^ 
accepts  what  Destiny  will  send.  Thouret^  and  Parlementary 
Duport  produce  mountains  of  Reformed  Law;  liberal^  Anglo- 
maniac  ;  available  and  unavailable.  Mortals  rise  and  f&VL  Shall 
goose  Gobel,*  for  example^ — or  Gobel,  for  he  is  of  Strasburg 
German  breed, — ^be  a  Constituti<mal  Archbishop? 

Alone  of  all  men  there.,  Mirabeau  may  begin  to  discern  clearly 
whither  all  this  is  tending.  Patriotism,  accordingly,  regrets  that 
his  zeal  seems  to  be  getting  cooL  In  that  fetmed  Pentecost-Night 
of  the  Fourth  of  August,  when  new  Faith  rose  suddenly  into 
miraculous  fire,  and  old  Feudality  was  burnt  up,  men  r^ooarked 
that  Mirabeau  took  no  hand  in  it;  that,  in  fact,  he  luckily 
happened  to  be  absent.  But  did  he  not  defend  the  Veto,  nay 
Feto  Abwlu;  and  tell  vehement  Bamave  that  six  hundred 
irresponsible  senators  would  make  of  all  t3rrannies  the  insupport- 
aUest?  Again,  how  anxious  was  he  that  the  King's  Ministers 
should  have  seat  and  voice  in  the  National  Assembly ;  ^ — doubtless 

1  [F.  E.  Vicomte  de  Toulongeon  was  bom,  of  an  old  Fraiu-Comtois  £Einiily,  in 
Z748,  was  a  distinguished  soldier.  Colonel  in  the  Rigiment  Franc-ComtoiSt  deputy 
to  States-General,  retired  from  public  life  1791  and  lived  undisturbed  during  the 
Terror ;  died  1812.  His  book  is  the  first  histoire  raisonnie  (Histoire  de  France 
depuis  la  R^v.,  Paris  1801,  7  vols.),  the  first  which  gives  the  Revolution  its  nomen- 
clature and  its  periods ;  the  only  early  book  nioreover  which  treats  adequately  of 
the  military  history  of  the  Revolution.  He  rightly  points  out  that  the  so-called 
"  Revolutionary  tactics"  were  really  the  invention  of  Marshal  Saxe.  His  plans, 
maps,  tables,  etc.,  are  quite  excellent] 

'  Q.  G.  Thouret  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Norman  bar  (before  the  Parlement  of 
Rouen),  and  deputy  to  the  States-General  for  Rouen,  was  bom  1746,  was  a  member 
of  the  second  Constitutional  Committee  (Sept.  1789),  and  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
ponents of  the  ideas  of  uniformity  in  administration,  and  of  the  new  judicial  system. 
He  presided  in  the  Assembly  on  Sept.  4th  1791  when  Louis  accepted  the  Constitu- 
tion, became  President  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation  1791,  and  was  guillotined  April 
33rd  1794.] 

^  [Gobel  was  already  Bishop  of  Lydda  in  partibus  injideliumi  and  sufiragan 
of  the  Bishop  of  Basle  for  the  French  part  of  that  prelate's  diocese.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  few  leading  ecclesiastics  who  swallowed  whole  the  Civil  Constitution  of 
the  Clergy,  imder  which  he  became  Constitutional  "Archbishop  "  of  Paris,  March 
1791,  and  was  installed  by  Talleyrand  (!).  He  was  thus  well  fitted  for  taking  the 
l^d  in  abjuring  the  Catholic  Faith  in  Nov.  1793,  ^  ^^<^  ^^^  popularity  which  at 
onpe  rendered  him  and  his  (H^bertist)  party  suspect  to  Robespierre.  He  was 
guillotined  April  1794.] 

4 [The  King  had  already  taken  two  ministers  from,  the  Assembly,  Cic^  (Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux)  and  Pompignan  (Archbishop  of  Vienne)«  both  leaders  of  the 
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with  an  eye  to  being  Minister  himself!  Whereupon  the  National 
Assembly  decides^  what  is  very  momentous/ that  no  Deputy  shall 
'be  Minister ;  he^  in  his  haughty  stormful  manner^  advising  us  to 
make  it,  ''no  Deputy  called  Mirabeau."^  A  man  of  perhaps 
inveterate  Feudalisnum  of  stratagems ;  too  often  visible  leanings 
towards  the  Royalist  side :  a  man  suspect ;  whom  Patriotism  will 
unmask !  Thus,  in*  these  June  days,  when  the  question.  Who 
shall  have  right  to  declare  war  f  comes  on,  you  hear  hoarse  Hawken 
sound  dolefully  through  the  streets,  ''Grand  Treason  of  Count 
Mirabeau,^  price  only  one  sou ; " — ^because  he  pleads  that  it  shall 
be  not  the  Assembly,  but  the  King !  Pleads  ;  nay  prevails :  for 
in  spite  of  the  hoarse  Hawkers,  and  an  endless  Populace  raised 
by  them  to  the  pitch  even  of  '  Lanteme,'  he  mounts  the  Tribune 
^y  next  day;  grim-resolute;  murmuring  aside  to  his  friends  that 
speak  of  danger :  "  I  know  it :  I  must  come  hence  either  in 
triumph,  or  else  torn  in  fragments : "  and  it  was  in  triumph  that 
he  came.' 

A  man  stout  of  heart ;  whose  popularity  is  not  of  the  populace, 
'pa*  populacUre; '  whom  no  clamour  of  unwashed  mobs  without 

moderate  party ;  but  they  had  from  that  time  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  debates. 
MiratJeau  had  incessantly  urged  (in  his  Courier  de  Provence)  that  ministea^ 
should  have  seats,  but  the  leaders  both  of  the  Right  and  the  Left  were  against  it 
Though  the  wisdom  of  Mirabeau's  views  is  undoubted,  the  personal  motive  of 
them  is  certain,  as  well  as  his  hatred  of  Lafayette,  who  might  otherwise  have  the 
composition  of  a  ministry  to  himself  {see  Lom^nie,  v.  20).  Nf  irabeau  suggested  (by 
La  Marck's  agency)  several  lists  of  ministere,  all  of  moderate  men  {see  Bacourt, 
iL  232).  It  was  the  good  and  moderate,  but  mistaken,  Lanjuinais  who  carried, 
in  spite  of  Mirabeau's  splendid  speech,  in  the  debate  of  Nov.  6th  and  7th,  the 
motion  that  ministers  should  have  no  seats,  and  afterwards  carried  a  further  re- 
striction (June  26th  '90)  that  no  member  of  the  Assembly  might  hold  an  office  or 
pension  under  the  Crown,  even  if  he  resigned  his  seat  Mirabeau  never  ceased  in 
his  '  notes  for  the  Court '  to  attack  this  fatal  motion  of  Nov.  7th.] 

1  Moniteur,  Nos.  65,  86  (29th  September,  7th  November,  1789). 

3  [Mirabeau  prosecuted  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  a  young  man  called  Lacroiz. 
It  was  simply  an  ordinary  Maratist  incitement  to  murder.    {See  Lom^nie,  v.  145.)] 

*[The  Debate  on  the  'right  of  declaring  war'  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
apparently  impending  conflict  between  Spain  and  England  on  the  subject  of 
*  Nootka  Sound '  (Vancouver),  in  May  1790.  Mirabeau,  whose  keen  foresight  was 
at  its  best  in  foreign  politics,  pointed  out  how  easily  an  Assembly  might  be  swayed 
by  sudden  impulses  to  war,  how  much  more  fierce  and  warlike  are  the  passions 
of  a  Democracy  than  those  of  a  King  and  his  ministers  (Stephens,  Orators  of  Fr.  Rev. 
L  319),  and  thus  gave  the  lie  by  anticipation  to  Victor  Hugo's  famous  fallacy.  The 
Vancouver  business  was  patched  up  in  the  late  autumn,  but  it  had  already  led  to 
the  formation  (in  Tune)  of  the  '  Diplomatic  Committee'  of  the  Assembly,  whfch  so 
fearfully  hampered  Montmorin  in  nis  conduct  of  foreign  af&irs.] 
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doors^  or  of  washed  mobs  within^  can  scare  from  his  way !  Dumont 
remembers  hearing  him  deliver  a  Report  on  Marseilles ;  '  every 
'  word  was  interrupted  on  the  part  of  the  C6U  Droit  by  abusive 
'  epithets ;  calumniator^  liar^  assassin^  scoundrel  (scMrat) :  Mira- 
'  beau  pauses  a  moment^  and^  in  a  honeyed  tone^  addressing  the 
*  most  furious^  says :  "  I  wait,  Messieurs,  till  these  amenities  be 
'exhausted.'"^  A  man  enigmatic,  difficult  to  unmask!  For 
example)  whence  comes  his  money  ?  Can  the  profit  of  a  News- 
paper,  sorely  eaten  into  by  Dame  Le  Jay;  can  this,  and  the 
eighteen  francs  a-day  your  National  Deputy  has,  be  supposed  equal 
to  this  expenditure  ?  House  in  the  Chauss6e  d' Antin ;  ^  Country- 
house  at  Argenteuil ;  splendours,  sumptuosities,  orgies  ; — living 
as  if  he  had  a  mint !  All  saloons,  barred  against  Adventurer 
Mirabeau,  are  flung  wide-open  to  King  Mirabeau,  the  c3niosure 
of  Europe,  whom  female  France  flutters  to  behold, — though  the 
Man  Mirabeau  is  one  and  the  same.  As  for  money,  one  may 
conjecture  that  RoyaHsm  furnishes  it ;  which  if  Royalism  do,  will 
not  the  same  be  welcome,  as  money  always  is  to  him  ? 

'Sold,'  ^  whatever  Patriotism  thinks,  he  cannot  readily  be :  the 
spiritual  fire  which  is  in  that  man ;  which  shining  through  such 
ccmAisions  is  nevertheless  Conviction,  and  makes  him  strong,  and 
without  which  he  had  no  strength, — is  not  buyable  nor  saleable ; 
in  such  transference  of  barter,  it  would  vanish  and  not  be.  Per- 
haps 'paid  and  not  sold,  pay6  pas  vendu  :  *  as  poor  Rivarol,  in  the 
unhappier  converse  way,  calls  himself  '  sold  and  not  paid ! '  A 
man  travelling,  comet-like,  in  splendour  and  nebulosity,  his  wild 
way ;  whom  telescopic  Patriotism  may  long  watch,  but,  without 
higher  mathematics,  will  not  make  out.  A  questionable,  most 
blameable  man ;  yet  to  us  the  fer  notablest  of  alL  With  rich 
munificence,  as  we  of^en  say,  in  a  most  blinkard,  bespectacled, 
logic-chopping  generation.  Nature  has  gifted  this  man  with  an 

1  Dumont,  Souvenirs,  p.  193. 

»[It  was  probably  in  the  spring  of  '90  (but  the  exact  date  is  indeterminable 
(Lom6nie,  v.  124))  that  Mirabeau  removed  to  a  small  but  luxuriously  furnished  house 
in  the  Chaussie  iVAntin  from  his  humble  lodging  in  the  HStel  de  Malte,  Rue  Tra- 
versUre.} 

s  [••  Sold/'  see  note  at  end  of  chapter.] 
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eye.  Welcome  is  his  word^  there  where  he  speaks  and  wcnrks ; 
and  growing  ever  weleomer ;  for  it  alone  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
business :  logical  cobwebbery  shrinks  itself  tc^eUier ;  and  thou 
seest  a  thing,  how  it  is,  how  it  may  be  worked  with. 

Unhappily  our  National  Assembly  has  much  to  do :  a  France 
to  regenerate ;  and  France  is  short  of  so  many  requisites,  short 
even  of  cash.  These  same  Finances  give  trouble  enough;  no 
choking  of  the  Deficit ;  which  gspes  ever.  Give,  give  I  To  appease 
the  Deficit  we  venture  on  a  hazardous  step,  sale  of  the  Clergy's 
Lands  and  superfluous  Edifices ;  most  hazardous.  Nay,  given  the 
sale,  who  is  to  buy  them,  ready-money  having  fled  ?  Wherefcwe, 
on  the  19th  day  of  December,  a  paper-money  of  'Assignats/  of 
Bonds  secured,  or  assigned,  on  that  Clerico-National  Property,  and 
unquestionable  at  least  in  pa3rment  of  that, — ^is  decreed :  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  like  financial  performances,  which  shall  astonish 
mankind.  So  that  now,  while  old  rags  last,  there  shall  be  no  lack 
of  circulating  medium  :  whether  of  commodities  to  circulate  there- 
on, is  another  questicm.  But,  after  all,  does  not  this  Assignat 
business  speak  volumes  for  modem  science?  Bankruptcy,  we 
may  say,  was  come,  as  the  end  of  all  Delusions  needs  must  come : 
yet  how  gently,  in  softening  difiiision,  in  mild  successicHi,  was 
it  hereby  made  to  &11; — like  no  all-destro3ring  avalanche;  like 
gentle  showers  of  a  powdery  impalpable  snow,  shower  after 
shower,  till  all  was  indeed  buried,  and  yet  little  was  destroyed 
that  could  not  be  replaced,  be  dispensed  with !  To  such  length 
has  modem  machinery  reached.  Bankruptcy,  we  said,  was  great ; 
but  indeed  Money  itself  is  a  standing  miracle. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  mattei:  of  endless  difliculty,  that  of  the 
Clergy.i  Clerical  property  may  be  made  the  Naticm's,  and  the 
Clergy  hired  servants  of  the  State ;  but  if  so,  is  it  not  an  altered 

i[It  was  on  the  failure  of  the  two  loans  and  the  income  tax  (vid,  supr,^  p.  296) 
that  Necker  was  really  at  his  wits'  end.  Dupont  de  Nemours  proposed  the  lands 
of  the  Clergy  as  a  source  of  national  property,  but  was  always  strong  against  creat- 
ing paper  money  on  the  strength  of  this.  Then  followed  Talle5rrand's  motion  of 
Oct.  loth,  supported  by  Mirabeau  on  12th,  and  carried  on  Nov.  2nd.  Not  tUl  Dec. 
17th  was  the  fatal  step  taken  of  selling  400  millions  worth  of  Clerical  lands  at  once, 
and  creating  Assignats  on  them.  SeeA^px.  on  Debt  and  Deficit :  on  Civil  Consti- 
tution of  the  Clergy ;  and  see  also  Lavergne,  Les  £con.  Franp. ,  p.  40a] 
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Church?  Adjustment  enough,  of  the  most  confused  sort,  has 
become  unavoidable.  Old  landmarks,  in  any  sense,  avail  not  in  a 
new  France.  Nay  literally,  tiie  very  Ground  is  new  divided ;  your 
old  parti-coloured  Provinces  become  new  uniform  Departments 
Eighty-three  in  number ; — ^whereby,  as  in  some  sudden  shifting  of 
the  Earth's  axis,  no  mortal  knows  his  new  latitude  at  once.^  The 
Twdve  old  Parlements  too,  what  is  to  be  done  vrith  them  ?  The 
old  Parlements  are  declared  to  be  all '  in  permanent  vacation,' — 
till  once  the  new  equal- justice,  of  Departmental  Courts,  National 
Appeal-Court,  of  elective  Justices,  Justices  of  Peace,  and  other 
Thouret-and-Duport  apparatus  be  got  ready.  They  have  to  sit 
there,  these  old  Parlements,  uneasily  waiting ;  as  it  were,  with 
the  rope  round  their  neck ;  crying  as  they  can.  Is  there  none  to  de* 
liver  us  ?  But  happily  the  answer  being.  None,  none,  they  are  a 
manageable  class,  these  Parlements.  They  can  be  bullied,  even, 
into  silence ;  the  Paris  Pariement,  wiser  than  most,  has  never 
whimpered.  They  will  and  must  sit  there ;  in  such  vacation  as  is 
fit;  their  Chamber  of  Vacation  distributes  in  the  interim  what 
little  justice  is  going.  With  the  rope  round  their  neck,  their 
destiny  may  be  succinct !  On  the  1 3th  of  November  1 790,  Mayor 
BaiUy  shall  walk  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  few  even  heeding  him ; 
and  with  municipal  seal-stamp  and  a  little  hot  wax,  seal  up  the 
Parlementary  Paper-rooms, — and  the  dread  Parlement  of  Paris 

^  [The  reconstruction  of  the  Administrative  System  began  in  Dec.  1789,  and  was 
completed  in  Feb.  1790.  The  new  Departmental  System  may  be  studied  in  H61ie, 
•  Les  Constitutions  de  la  France*  (i.  59),  or  in  Martin, '  Hist,  de  la  France  depuis  1789 ' 
(i.  108).  It  was  founded  on  a  plan  presented  by  the  Committee  of  the  Constitution, 
and  was  understood  to  be  mainly  the  work  of  Siey^.  Its  leading  faults,  excellently 
pointed  out  by  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  (i.  131,  s^g,),  seem  to  be  three:  (i.)  the 
tttter  contempt  for  all  old  local  ties  between  place  and  place,  (ii.)  the  complex  hier- 
archy of  elected  bodies  created  thereby  ("  rivals  ever3rwhere,  arbiters  nowhere,"  as 
Mirabeau  said),  (iii.)  the  gift  of  the  police  power  to  the  smallest  unit  of  the  admin- 
istration, viz.,  to  the  'municipalities'  or  communes^  of  which  there  were  nearly 
40,000.  Paris  was  treated  on  a  separate  footing ;  but  the  law  dividing  that  city 
into  48  Sections  was  not  passed  till  June  27th  '90.  The  administrative  councils 
all  over  France,  although  treated  as  agents  of  the  executive  power,  were,  if  sus- 
pended by  the  King,  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  Legislative  body,  a  measure  which 
really  invested  the  Legislative  with  supreme  Executive  power,  and  thus  upset  the 
favourite  doctrine  of  "  separation  of  powers."  The  increased  cost  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration was  enormous.  Camot  tells  us  that  the  old  estates  of  Languedoc 
administered  that  large  province  for  ^00,000  Uvr.  per  an. :  whereas  the  7  depart- 
ments into  which  it  was  divided  spent  m  Jan.  1793  between  3  and  4  millions  on  the 
Administration  (Correspondance  (Paris,  1892—7),  i.  333).] 
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pass  away^  into  Chaos^  gently  as  does  a  Dream !     So  shall  the 
Parlements  perish,  succinctly;  and  innumerable  eyes  be  dry. 

Not  so  the  Clergy.  For  j[ranti^g  .ey^^.that  Religion  were 
dead;  that  it  had  died,  half-centuries  ayo^  with  unuttgaMfi 
Dubois  |^^_or  enugmted  lately  to  Alsace,  wifh  ^^^<;^|^]|j^gg,Cftljljnft1 
Bohan ;  or  that  it  now  walEedai'goBIIn'mieiiait/,  ^j^ Bjfhqp  "T^l- 
lejftaiMl  ofAntim.^  jm<i ndnnrTflJCIEe'  Shadow  ofReli^n,  the  Cant 
jctf  Religicg,  still  linger  ?  The  Clergy  have  meimTkAd  tOfllenaT: 
meansToiTnumb^r^  ^ganisation,  social  weight;  a  material,  at 
lowest,  of  public  ignorance,  known  to  be  the  mother  of  devotion. 
Nay,  withal,  is  it  incredible  that  there  might,  in  sim|^e  hearts, 
latent  here  and  there  like  g<dd-grains  in  the  mud-beach,  still 
dwell  smne  real  Faith  in  God,  of  so  singular  and  tenacious  a  sort 
that  even  a  Maury  or  a  Talleyrand  could  still  be  the  sjrmbol  for 
it  ? — Enough,  the  Clergy  has  strength,  the  Clergy  has  craft  and 
indignation.  It  is  a  most  &tal  business  this  of  the  Clergy.  A 
weltering  hydra-coil,  which  the  National  Assembly  has  stirred  up 
about  its  ears ;  hissing,  stinging ;  which  cannot  be  appeased,  alive; 
which  cannot  be  trampled  dead !  Fatal,  from  first  to  last !  Scarcely 
after  fifteen  mcmths'  debating,  can  a  Ciml  CongUtidUm  of  the  Clergfj 
be  so  much  as  got  to  pap^ ;  and  then  for  getting  it  into  reality  ? 
Alas,  such  Civil  Constitution  is  but  an  agreement  to  disagree.  It 
divides  France  from  end  to  end,  with  a  new  split,  infinitely  com- 
plicating all  the  other  splits : — Catholicism,  what  of  it  there  is  left, 
with  the  Cant  of  Catholicism,  raging  on  the  one  side,  and  sceptic 
Heathenism  on  the  other ;  both,  by  contradiction,  waxing  fiuiatic. 
What  endless  jarring,  of  Reflectory  hated  Priests,  and  Constitu- 
tional despised  ones  ;  of  tender  consciences,  like  the  King's,  and 
consciences  hot-seared,  like  certain  of  his  People's :  the  whole 
to  end  in  Feasts  of  Reason  and  a  War  of  La  Vendue !  So  deep 
seated  is  Religion  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  holds  of  all  infinite 
passions.  If  the  dead  echo  of  it  still  did  so  much,  what  could  not 
the  living  voice  of  it  once  do  ? 

^[Cardinal  Dubois,  1656 — 1723,  the  immoral  but  able  minister  of  the  Regent 
d'Orl6ans,  was  the  author  of  the  temporaty  rapprochement  with  England,  which 
followed  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. ;  one  of  his  last  acts  was  the  restoration  of  the 
aUiance  with  Spain,  on  which  the  subsequent '  Family  Compacts  *  were  based] 
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Finance  and  Constitution^  Law  and  Gospel :  this  surely  were 
wwk  enough;  yet  this  is  not  alL  In  fact^  the  Ministry^  and 
Necker  himself^  whom  a  brass  inscription^ '  fastened  by  the  people 
over  his  door-lintel/  testifies  to  be  the '  Ministre  adori/  are  dwind- 
ling into  clearer  and  clearer  nullity.  Execution  or  legislation, 
arrangement  or  detail,  from  their  nerveless  fingers  all  drops  un- 
done; all  lights  at  last  on  the  toiled  shoulders  of  an  august 
Representative  Body.  Heavy-laden  National  Assembly !  It  has 
to  hear  of  innumerable  fresh  revolts.  Brigand  expeditions;  of 
Ch&teaux  in  the  West,  especially  of  Charter-chests,  Charikrs,  set 
on  fire ;  for  there  too  the  overloaded  Ass  frightfully  recalcitrates. 
Of  Cities  in  the  South  full  of  heats  and  jealousies ;  which  will  end 
in  crossed  sabres,  Marseilles  against  Toulon,  and  Carpentras  be- 
leaguered by  Avignon ; — of  so  much  Royalist  collision  in  a  career 
of  Freedom ;  nay  of  Patriot  collision,  which  a  mere  difierence  of 
velocity  will  bring  about !  Of  a  Jourdan  Coupe-t^te,  who  has 
skulked  thitherward,  to  those  southern  regions,  from  the  claws 
of  the  ChUtelet ;  and  will  raise  whole  scoundrel-regiments. 

Also  it  has  to  hear  of  Royalist  Camp  of  JaUs :  ^  Jal^  moun- 
tain-girdled Plain,  amid  the  rocks  of  the  Cevennes;  whence 
Royalism,  as  is  feared  and  hoped,  may  dash  down  like  a  moun- 
tain deluge,  and  submerge  France !     A  singular  thing  this  Camp 


^  [An  interesting  account  of  Jalte  is  given  by  Ernest  Daudet,  '  Les  Conjurations 
Royalistes  du  Midi '  (Paris,  1881).  It  was  in  fact  a  civil  war  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  the  South-Eastem  comer  of  France.  The  Protestants,  who 
were  the  richer  party,  bought  the  support  of  many  of  the  National  Guards,  under 
pretext  of  maintaining  the  new  Constitution.  There  were  frightful  riots  in  Ntmes  in 
Aiav  and  June  '90,  and  the  Protestants  got  the  upper  hand ;  the  Catholic  peasantry 
of  the  Vivarais,  where  the  nobles  and  priests  were  poor  and  popular,  were  organised 
by  a  few  able  Royalists  in  August  at  the  old  Castle  of  Jal^  (between  the  Cevennes 
mountains  and  the  Rhdne),  the  leaders  being  M.  de  la  Bastide  de  Malbos,  his 
nephew  the  Abb6  de  la  Bastide,  and  Claude  AUier,  the  Cur6  of  Chambonas :  the 
Maires  and  officials  of  the  neighbouring  communes  were  mostly  on  the  same  side, 
and  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  assembly  was  the  renewal  of  the  Federation  oath — 
hence  it  is  known  as  the  First  Federation  of  Jal^  Daudet  gives  the  numbers  of 
those  assembled  at  ao,ooo.  The  leaders  restrained  all  violence,  and  the  assembly 
dispensed  quietly,  but  the  Committee  of  leaders  remained  on  foot,  and  in  Feb.  '91, 
not  without  encouragement  from  Royalists  in  Paris,  a  second  federation  of  some 
6,000  men  was  held,  and  a  march  made  upon  Saint- Ambroix  a  little  way  to  the 
south.  Help  was  expected  from  d'Artois,  who  vras  at  Turin,  but  it  never  came, 
and  the  assembly  gradually  dispersed  after  the  advance  of  General  d'Albignac 
from  Nlmes.  Bastide  de  Malbos  was  captured,  and  (probably)  murdered  in  prison. 
Vid,  ififr,^  ii.  187,  sqq,     Cf.  Von  Sybel,  i.  227.] 
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of  Jal^ ;  existiiig  mostly  on  paper.  For  the  Soldiers  «t  Jal^, 
being  peasants  or  National  Guards^  were  in  heart  sworn  Sanscu- 
lottes; and  all  that  the  Royalist  Captains  could  do  was^  wi^ 
fidse  words,  to  keep  them,  or  rather  keep  the  repmrt  of  them, 
drawn  up  there,  visible  to  all  imaginations,  frar  a  terror  and  a  sign, 
— if  peradventure  France  might  be  re-conquered  by  theatrical 
machinery,  by  the  picture  of  a  Royalist  Army  done  to  the  life !  ^ 
Not  till .  the  third  summer  was  this  portent,  burning  out  by  fits 
and  Uien  &ding,  got  finally  extinguished ;  was  the  old  Castle  of 
Jal^,  no  Camp  being  visible  to  the  bodily  eye,  got  blown  asunder 
by  some  Naticmal  Guards. 

Also  it  has  to  hear  not  only  of  Brissot  and  his  Friends  of  the 
Blades f  but  by  and  by  of  a  whole  St  Domingo  blazing  skyward^  ^ 
biasing  in  literal  fire,  and  in  &r  worse  metaphorical ;  beaconing 
the  nightly  main.  Also  of  the  shipping  interest,  and  the  landed 
interest,  and  all  manner  of  interests,  reduced  to  distress.  Of  In- 
dustry every  where  manacled,  bewildered;  and  only  Bebellioo 
thriving.  Of  sub-officers,  soldiers  and  sailors  in  mutiny  by  land 
and  water.  Of  soldiers,  at  Nand,  as  we  shall  see,  needing  to  be 
camumaded  by  a  brave  Bouill6.     Of  saikurs,  nay  the  very  gallej- 

^  Dampmartin,  ^v^nemens,  i.  208. 

'  [As  Adam  Smith  (Bk.  iy.  c.  7)  pointed  out,  the  slaves  in  the  French  Colonies  were 
better  treated  than  those  in  the  English,  and  San  Domingo  alone  exported  more 
sugar  to  Europe  than  the  whole  of  the  other  West  Indian  Islands :  the  wealth  of 
the  planters  was  proverbial,  but  the  Slavery  question  had  been  raised  in  France  as 
well  as  in  England,  and  Brissot  was  the  leader  of  the  SocUU  des  Amis  des  Noirs. 
There  was  a  restless  population  of  poor  white  men  in  the  towns,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  mulattoes  and  emancipated  slaves.  All  these  classes  in  their  sev«^ 
ways  welcomed  the  Revolution,  and  some  of  the  planters  who  happened  to  be  in 
Paris  elected  '  deputies  for  San  Domingo,'  who  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  No  actual  steps  towards  freedom  of  the  slaves  or  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  population  of  the  Island  was  taken  until  May  '91,  but  meanwhile  a 
fierce  mulatto  insurrection  had  been  put  down  with  great  cruelty.  The  assemblies 
of  the  planters,  which  had  been  created  by  the  '  Edict  for  Provincial  Assemblies' 
1787,  were  prohibited  by  the  Constituent.  On  May  15th  '91  a  snatch  vote  of  tiic 
French  Assembly  abolished  all  slavery,  and  granted  equal  rights  of  citizenship  to 
all  persons  dwelling  on  French  soil.  Though  this  vote  was  repealed  in  favour  of 
a  •  home-rule '  motion  of  Bamave's  (on  Sept.  23rd)  allowing  each  colony  to  regulate 
its  own  internal  affi^iirs,  the  recall  came  too  late.  For  the  whites,  on  the  news  of  the 
vote  of  May  15th,  resolved  to  revolt  from  France  rather  than  submit  to  be  outvoted 
by  their  own  slaves,  while  the  mulattoes  called  on  the  slaves  to  rise  in  rebellion. 
Within  a  month  the  whole  of  the  flourishing  plantations  of  San  Domingo  were  in 
ashes.  Sugar  rose  to  double  its  normal  price  in  Paris,  and  this  produced  mob 
riots  early  in  1792.  It  is  obvious,  that  Carlyle  is  thinking  not  of  the  (first)  mulatto 
rising,  but  of  the  (second)  servile  one.     C/»  Von  Sybcl,  i.  406,  sqq.'\ 
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siaves^  at  Brest,  needing  also  to  be  cannonaded,  but  with  no 
Boui]16  to  do  it.  For  indeed,  to  say  it  in  a  word,  in  those  days' 
there  was  n6  King  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  that  which  was 
ri^t  in  his  own  eyes.^ 

Such  things  has  an  august  National  Assembly  to  hear  of,  as  it 
goes,  on  regenerating  France.  Sad  and  stem :  but  what  remedy  ? 
Giet  the  Constitution  ready ;  and  aU  men  will  swear  to  it :  for  do 
not  '  Addresses  of  adhesion '  arrive  by  the  cartload  ?  In  this  man^ 
ner,  by  Heaven's  blesiiing,  and  a  Constitution  got  ready,  shall  the 
bottomless  fire-gulf  be  vaulted  in,  with  rag-paper ;  and  Order  will 
wed  Freedom,  and  live  with  her  there, — till  it  grow  too  hot  for 
them.  0  C6U  Gauche,  worthy  are  ye,  as  the  adhesive  Addresses 
generally  say,  to  *  fix  the  regards  of  the  Universe ; '  the  regards 
of  this  one  poor  Planet,  at  lowest ! — 

Nay,  it  must  be  owned,  the  C6U  Droit  makes  a  still  madder 
figure.  An  irrational  generation ;  irrational,  imbecile,  and^with 
the  vehement  obstinacy  characteristic  of  that ;  a  generatiointhich 
will  not  learn.  Falling  Bastilles,  Insurrections  of  Women,  thou- 
sands of  smoking  Manorhouses,  a  counta?y  bristling  with  no  crop 
but  thai  of  Sansculottic  steel:  these  were  tolerably  didactic, 
lessons ;  but  them  they  have  not  taught.  There  are  still  men, 
of  whom  it  was  of  old  written.  Bray  them  in  a  mortar !  Or,  in 
milder  language.  They  have  wedded  their  delusions:  fire  ncM* 
steel,  nor  any  sharpness  of  Experience,  shall  sever  the  bond ;  till 
death  do  us  part !  On  such  may  the  Heavens  have  mercy ;  for 
the  E»Hh,  with  her  rigorous  Necessity,  will  have  none. 

Admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  most  natural.  Man  lives 
by  Hope :  Pandora,  when  her  box  of  gods' -gifts  flew  all  out,  and 
became  gods'-curses,  still  retained  Hope.  How  shall  an  irrational 
mortal,  when  his  highplace  is  never  so  evidently  pulled  down, 
and  he,  being  irrational,  is  left  resourceless, — part  with  the  belief 
that  it  will  be  rebuilt  ?  It  would  make  all  so  straight  again ;  it 
seems  so  unspeakably  desirable ;  so  reasonable, — would  you  but 

1  See  Deux  Amis,  iii.  c.  14 ;  iv.  c.  2,  3,  4,  7,  9,  14.  Exp^ition  des  Volontaires 
de  Brest  sur  Lannion ;  Las  Lyonnais  Sauveurs  des  Dauphinois ;  Massacre  au 
Mans ;  Troubles  du  Maine  (Pamphlets  and  Excerpts  in  Hist.  Pari.  iii.  251 ;  iv. 
162-168),  &c. 
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look  at  it  aright  i  For,  must  not  the  thing  which  was  continue  to 
be ;  or  else  the  solid  World  dissolve  ?  Yes,  persist,  O  in&tuated 
Sansculottes  of  France !  Revolt  against  constituted  Authorities ; 
hunt  out  your  rightful  Seigneurs,  who  at  bottom  so  loved  you, 
and  readily  shed  their  blood  for  you, — in  country's  battles  as  at 
Rossbach  and  elsewhere ;  and,  even  in  preserving  game,  were  pre- 
serving yoti,  could  ye  but  have  understood  it :  hunt  them  out,  as 
if  they  were  wild  wolves  ;  set  fire  to  their  Chateaux  and  Chartieis 
as  to  wolf-dens;  and  what  then?  Why,  then  turn  every  man 
his  hand  against  his  fellow !  In  ccmfiision,  famine,  desolation, 
regret  the  days  that  are  gone ;  ^  rueful  recall  them,  recall  us  with 
them.     To  repentant  jwayers  we  will  not  be  dea£ 

So,  with  dimmer  or  clearer  consciousness,  must  the  Right  Side 
reason  and  act.  An  inevitable  position  perhaps ;  but  a  most  &lse 
one  fn*  them.  Evil,  be  thou  our  good:  this  henceforth  most 
virtually  be  their  prayer.  The  fiercer  the  effervescence  grows, 
the  sooner  will  it  pass ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  but  some  mad  efferves- 
cence ;  the  World  is  solid,  and  cannot  dissolve. 

For  the  rest,  if  they  have  any  positive  industry,  it  is  that  of 
plots,  and  backstairs  conclaves.  Plots  which  cannot  be  executed ; 
which  are  mostly  theoretic  on  their  part ; — for  which  nevertheless 
this  and  the  other  practical  Sieur  Augeard,  Sieur  Maillebois,  Sieur 
Bonne  Savardin,  gets  into  trouble,  gets  imprisoned,  and  escapes 
with  difficulty.  Nay  there  is  a  poor  practical  Chevalier  Favras, 
who,  not  without  some  passing  reflex  on  Monsieur  himself,  gets 
hanged  for  them,  amid  loud  uproar  of  the  world.  Poor  Favras, 
he  keeps  dictating  his  last  will  'at  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  through 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  day,'  a  weary  February  day ;  oflers 

1  [The  confusion  here  made  between  the  CSt^  Droit  and  the  ^migris  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  unfortunate :  for  the  C6U  Droit  did  its  utmost  to  prevent  em^^ration. 
One  may  roughly  say  that  there  were  three  classes  oiEmigris  :  (i)  those  who  followed 
Cond^  and  the  Princes  and  fully  intended  revenge :  these  are  the  true  ^migris  in 
the  contemporary  sense  of  the  term,  who  dreamed  of  nothing  but  restoring  the 
Ancien  Rigime  by  force  of  foreign  arms ;  (2)  the  political  Emteris,  among  whom 
from  time  to  time  were  some  members  of  the  Cdti  Droit,  such  as  M ounier,  Bergasse, 
Lally-Tollendal,  who  went  in  despair  of  doing  good  in  the  Assembly  :  these  kept 
aloof  from  the  unpatriotic  designs  of  the  former  class ;  (3)  the  true  victims  of  the 
Revolution,  who  fled,  mostly  at  a  later  date,  to  save  their  lives— small  gentry,  priests, 
etc.  Some  of  these  took  service  in  Condi's  army  merely  to  get  bread.  Not 
unnaturally  the  Terrorists  lumped  them  all  together  as  CofuUens,^ 
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to  reveal  secrets,  if  they  will  save  him ;  handsomely  declines 
since  they  will  not ;  then  dies,  in  the  flare  of  torchlight,  with 
poUtest  composure;  remarking,  rather  than  exclaiming,  with 
outspread  hands:  ''People,  I  die  innocent;  pray  for  me/'^ 
Poor  Favras ; — ^t3rpe  of  so  much  that  has  prowled  indefisttigable 
over  France,  in  days  now  ending ;  and,  in  fireer  field,  might  have 
earned  instead  of  prowling, — to  thee  it  is  no  theory !  ^ 

In  the  Senate-house  again,  the  attitude  of  the  Right  Side  is 
that  of  calm  unbelief  Let  an  august  National  Assembly  make 
a  Fourth-of- August  Abolition  of  Feudality ;  declare  the  Clergy 
State-servants,  who  shall  have  wages;  vote  Suspensive  Vetos, 
new  Law-Courts ;  vote  or  decree  what  contested  thing  it  will ; 
have  it  responded  to  from  the  four  comers  of  France,  nay  get 
King's  Sanction,  and  what  other  Acceptance  were  conceivable, — 
the  Right  Side,  as  we  find,  persists,  with  imperturbablest  tenacity, 
in  considering,  and  ever  and  anon  shows  that  it  still  considers, 
all  these  so-called  Decrees  as  mere  temporary  whims,  which 
indeed  stand  on  paper,  but  in  practice  and  fiict  are  not,  and 
cannot  be.  Figure  the  brass  head  of  an  Abb6  Maury  flooding 
forth  Jesuitic  eloquence  in  this  strain ;  dusky  D'Espr^m^nil,  Barrel 
Mirabeau  (probably  in  liquor),  and  enough  of  others,  cheering  him 
from  the  Right ;  and,  for  example,  with  what  visage  a  seagreen 
Robespierre  eyes  him  from  the  Left.  And  how  Siey^  inefiably 
sniffs  on  him,  or  does  not  deign  to  sniff;  and  how  the  Cbilleries 
groan  in  spirit,  or  bark  rabid  on  him:  so  that  to  escape  the 
Lanteme,  on  stepping  forth,  he  needs  presence  of  mind,  and  a  pair 
of  fHstols  in  his  girdle !     For  he  is  one  of  the  toughest  of  men. 

1  See  Deux  Amis,  iv.  c.  T4,  7 ;  Hist.  ParL  iv.  458. 

'  [One  wonders  what  this  sentence  means.  Favras  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Guards  of  the  Comte  de  Provence,  and  was  perhaps  trusted  with  secrets  by  him, 
certainly  had  been  used  by  him  to  raise  a  considerable  loan  to  pay  debts  with. 
We  know  that  Mirabeau  had  at  one  time  (Oct.  '89 — Feb.  '90)  ideas  of  tising 
Monsieur  as  a  tool  (Bacourt,  L  120,  364,  etc.):  we  also  know  that  Monsieur 
was  the  most  secretive  and  untrustwortny  of  the  whole  family ;  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  had  the  courage  to  plan  any  counter  revolution  on  a  large  scale.  Favras 
however  was  accused  of  such  a  plan,  and  was  arrested  Dec.  24th.  The  common 
belief  that  he  died  with  some  big  secret  unrevealed  is  supported  by  a  letter  of  a 
German  attacks,  quoted  in  the  Rev.  de  la  R^v.  vii.  2,  103,  who  gives  his  words  on 
the  scaffold  thus,  "It  is  not  I  who  was  the  chief  of  the  plot,  but  they  wanted  a 
victim  and  took  me.**    Cf,  also  Lom^nie,  v.  64.] 
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Here  indeed  becomes  notable  one  great  difference  between 
our  two  kinds  of  civil  war ;  between  the  modem  Ungual  or  Par- 
liamentary-logical kind,  and  the  ancient  or  manual  kind  in  the 
steel  battlefield ; — much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  In 
the  manual  kind,  where  you  front  your  foe  with  drawn  weapon, 
one  right  stroke  is  final;  for,  physically  speaking,  when  the 
brains  are  out  the  num  does  honestly  die,  and  trouble  you  no 
more.  But  how  different  when  it  is  with  arguments  you  fight ! 
Here  no  victory  yet  definable  can  be  considered  as  final.  Beat 
him  down  with  P)Etrliamentary  invective,  till  sense  be  fled;  cut 
him  in  two,  hanging  one  half  on  this  dilemma-horn,  the  other  on 
that;  blow  the  brains  or  thinking-fiiculty  quite  out  of  him  for 
the  time :  it  skills  not ;  he  rallies  and  revives  on  the  morrow ; 
tomorrow  he  repairs  his  gc4den  fires !  The  thing  that  tyiU  logic- 
ally extinguish  him  is  perhaps  still  a  desideratum  in  Constitutional 
civilisation.  F(h*  how,  till  a  man  know,  in  some  measure,  at  what 
point  he  beccmies  logically  defunct,  can  Parliamentary  Busin» 
be  carried  cm,  and  Talk  cease  or  skke  ? 

Doubtless  it  was  some  feeling  of  this  difficulty ;  and  the  clear 
insight  how  little  such"  knowledge  yet  existed  in  the  Fren<^ 
Nation,  new  in  the  Constitutional  career,  and  how  defunct  Aris- 
tocrats would  continue  to  walk  for  unlimited  periods,  as  Partridge 
the  Almanac-maker  did, — ^that  had  sunk  into  the  deep  mind  of 
People's-friend  Marat,  an  eminently  practical  mind;  and  had 
grown  there,  in  that  richest  putrescent  soil,  into  the  most  original 
plan  of  action  ever  submitted  to  a  Peo{^e.  Not  yet  has  it  grown ; 
but  it  has  germinated,  it  is  growing ;  rooting  itself  into  Tartarus, 
branching  towards  Heaven :  the  second  season  hence,  we  shall 
see  it  risen  out  of  the  bottomless  Darkness,  full-grown,  into  dis- 
astrous Twilight, — a  Hemlock  tree,  great  as  the  world ;  on  or 
under  whose  boughs  all  the  People's-friends  of  the  world  may 
lodge.  'Two  hundred  and  Sixty  thousand  Aristocrat  heads:' 
that  is  the  precisest  calculation,  though  one  would  not  stand  on 
a  few  hundreds ;  yet  we  never  rise  as  high  as  the  round  three 
hundred  thousand.  Shudder  at  it,  O  People ;  but  it  is  as  true 
as  that  ye  yourselves,  and  your  People's-friend,  are  alive.     These 
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prating  Senators  of  yours  hover  ineffectual  on  the  barren  letter^ 
and  wiU  never  save  the  Revolution.  A  Cassandra- Marat  cannot 
do  it^  with  his  single  shrunk  arm ;  but  with  a  few  determined 
men  it  were  possible.  "  Give  me^"  said  the  People's-friend,  in 
his  cold  way^  when  young  Barbaroux^  once  his  pupil  in  a  course 
of  what  was  called  Optics,  went  to  see  him,  "Grive  me  two 
hundred  Naples  Bravoes,  armed  each  with  a  good  dirk,  and  a 
muff  on  his  left  arm  by  way  of  shield  :  with  them  I  wiU  traverse 
France,  and  accomplish  the  Revolution."  ^  Nay,  be  grave,  young 
Barbaroux ;  for  thou  seest,  there  is  no  jesting  in  those  rheumy 
eyes,  in  that  soot-bleared  figure,  most  earnest  of  created  things ; 
neither  indeed  is  there  madness,  of  the  strait-waistcoat  sort. 

I^ch  produce  shall  the  Time  ripen  in  cavernous  Marat,  the 
man  forbid ;  living  in  Paris  cellars,  lone  as  fanatic  Anchorite  in 
his  ThebaXd ;  say,  as  far-seen  Simon  on  his  Pillar, — taking  pecu- 
liar views  therefrom.  Patriots  may  smile ;  and,  using  him  as 
bandog  now  to  be  muzzled,  now  to  be  let  bark,  name  him,  as 
Desmoulins  does,  'Maximum  of  Patriotism'  and  'Cassandra- 
Marat  : '  but  were  it  not  singular  if  this  dirk-and-muff  plan  of  his 
(with  superficial  modifications)  proved  to  be  precisely  the  plan 
adopted  ? 

After  this  manner,  in  these  circumstances,  do  august  Senators 
regenerate  France.  Nay,  they  are,  in  very  deed,  believed  to  be 
r^enerating  it;  on  account  of  which  great  fact,  main  &ct  of 
their  history,  the  wearied  eye  can  never  be  permitted  wholly  to 
ignore  them. 

But,  looking  away  now  from  these  precincts  of  the  Tuileries, 
where  Constitutional  Royalty,  let  Lafayette  water  it  as  he  will, 
languishes  too  like  a  cut  branch ;  and  august  Senators  are  perhaps 
at  bottom  only  perfecting  their  '  theory  of  defective  verbs,' — how 

1  M^moires  de  Barbaroux,  Paris,  1822,  p.  57.  [Barbaroux  was  of  Marseillais 
extraction,  bom  1767.  He  was  secretary  of  the  radical  Commune  of  Marseilles,  and 
was  sent  to  Paris  in  that  capacity  in  March  '93.  His  real  revolutionary  fame  was 
made  on  the  eve  of  the  Aug.  loth,  in  planning  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries.  He  sat 
in  the  Convention,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Madame  Roland,  defended  the 
Girondist  party  in  the  spring  of  '93,  fled  and  was  outlawed  with  them  ;  after  long 
¥randerings  was  caught  and  attempted  suicide  at  Bordeaux  :  guillotined,  in  a  half 
dead  condition,  June  25th  '94.] 

VOL.  I.  24 
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does  the  young  Reality^  young  Sansculottism  thrive  ?  The  atten- 
tive observer  can  answer :  It  thrives  bravely ;  putting  forth  new 
buds ;  expanding  the  old  buds  into  leaves^  into  boughs.  Is  not 
French  Existence^  as  befcHre,  most  prurient,  all  loosened,  most 
nutrient  for  it  ?  Sansculottism  has  the  |Nroperty  of  growing  hj 
what  other  things  die  of:  by  agitation,  contention,  disarrange- 
ment; nay  in  a  word,  hy  what  is  the  S3rmb(^  and  fruit  <^  all 
these:  Hunger. 

In  such  a  France  as  this.  Hunger,  as  we  have  remarked,  can 
hardly  &iL  The  Provinces,  the  Southern  Cities  feel  it  in  Xhtss 
turn ;  and  what  it  brings :  Exasperation,  preternatural  Sui^cion. 
In  Paris  some  halcyon  days  of  abundance  followed  the  Menadic 
Insurrection,  with  its  Versailles  grain-carts,  and  recovered  Re- 
storer of  Liberty ;  but  they  could  not  continue.  The  month  is 
still  October,  when  &mishing  Saint-Antoine,  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  seizes  a  poor  Baker,  innocent  'Francois  the  Bak^r;'^ 
and  hangs  him,  in  Constantinople  wise  ; — but  even  this,  singnkr 
as  it  may  seem,  does  not  cheapen  bread!  Too  clear  it  is, bo 
Royal  bounty,  no  Municipal  dexterity  can  adequately  feed  a 
Bastille-destro3ring  Paris.  Wherefcnre,  on  view  of  the  hanged 
Baker,  Constitutionalism  in  sorrow  and  anger  demands  *  hoi 
Martiale/  ^  a  kind  of  Riot  Act ; — and  indeed  gets  it  most  readily, 
almost  before  the  sun  goes  down. 

This  is  that  famed  Martial  Law,  with  its  Red  Flag,  its  '  LhnpeoM 
Rouge,*  in  virtue  of  which  Mayor  Bailly,  or  any  Mayor,  has  but 
henceforth  to  hang  out  that  new  Oriflamme  of  his ;  then  to  read 

1  Oct.  2ist  '89  (Moniteur,  No.  76).  [Three  persons  were  hanged  for  the  murder 
of  Franpois,  and  a  Court  Martial  sat  on  those  officers  of  the  National  Guard  who 
failed  to  check  the  riot  (Lafayette,  ii.  417).  "Paris,"  writes  Morris,  apropos  of 
murder  (i.  200),  "is  perhaps  as  wicked  a  spot  as  exists  .  .  .  incest,  murder, 
bestiality,  fraud,  rapine,  oppression,  baseness,  cruelty  ...  yet  this  is  the  city 
which  has  stepped  forward  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty."  {Cf.  also  Rolnquet, 
170.)] 

*  [The  actual  words  Zjn  Martiale  were  not  used  until  the  session  of  Oct.  aist, 
but  Mirabeau  had  already  proposed  (for  Paris  only)  a  similar  law.  It  was  now 
extended  to  the  whole  of  France.  The  authorities  of  each  Municipality  were  given 
the  right  of  declaring  the  necessity  of  displaying  mihtary  force — ^a  red  flag  was  to 
be  hoisted,  and  if  at  this  signal  and  a  threefold  summons  the  crowd  did  not  disperse. 
1  Z?^^*®'^  might  be  ordered  to  fire.  But  the  Municipad  authorities,  even  when 
lawfully  elected  (which  as  yet  was  in  few  places),  hardly  ever  dared  or  wohed  to 
make  use  of  this  power  {Cf.  Morris,  i.  294 ;  Robiquet,  169).] 
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or  mumble  something  about  the  King's  peace ;  und,  after  certain 
pauses^  serve  any  undispersing  Assemblage  with  musket-shot^  or 
whatever  shot  will  disperse  it.  A  decisive  Law ;  and  most  just 
on  one  proviso :  that  all  Patrollotism  be  of  God,  and  all  mob- 
assembling  be  of  the  Devil ;-— otherwise  not  so  just.  Mayor 
Baijly,  be  unwilling  to  use  it !  Hang  not  out  that  new  Oriflamme, 
fiame  not  of  gold  but  of  the  want  of  gold !  The  thrice-blessed 
Revolution  is  doney  thou  tbinkest  ?  If  so,  .it  will  be  well  with 
thee. 

But  now  let  no  mortal  say  henceforth  that  an  august  National 
Assembly  wants  riot;  all  it  ever  wanted  was  riot  enough  to 
balance  Court-plotting ;  all  it  now  wants,  of  Heaven  or  of  Earth, 
is  to  get  its  theory  of  defective  verbs  perfected. 


[Note  on  Mirabeau*s  attitude  towards  the  Court. — It  must  be  remembered  that 
Mirabeau  never  quite  threw  off  the  "adventurer."  He  desired  no  doubt  the  re- 
establishment  of  order  and  legality,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  "  great  conquests  of 
the  Revolution :  "  but  far  before  these  he  desired  to  control  the  destinies  of  France, 
and  to  be  well  paid  either  as  a  minister  or  a  pensioner  for  so  doing.  We  may  tsdce 
what  view  we  please  of  the  real  meaning  of  his  relations  with  the  Court,  of  his 
attempts  to  approach  Necker  in  May  '89  [see  Malouet,  i.  278),  and  again  in  Oct. 
(Lom6nie,  v.  33)  to  approach  Lafayette  and  Monsieur  successively  {ibid.)',  the 
burden  of  them  all  is  *^do  ut  des,^  and  it  is  also  painful  to  record  that  while  he  was 
making  these  apparently  sincere  overtures,  he  was  vilifying  in  his  private  letters,  in 
the  most  unqualified  language,  the  character  of  these  very  persons.  Most  of  these 
relations  of  his  were  unknown  until  the  publication  of  M.  Bacourt's  '  Correspond- 
ance  entre  Mirabeau  et  le  Comte  de  la  Marck '  in  1854,  though  it  has  since  been 
proved  that  M.  Bacourt  was  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  editor  of  these  documents. 
The  whole  account,  for  instance,  of  the  attempt  of  Mirabeau  to  utilise  Monsieur  is 
still  very  obscure.  It  was  apparently  contemporaneous  with  the  absence  of  La 
Marck  from  Paris  (Dec.  15th  '89— March  16th  1790) ;  whether  Mirabeau  hoped  to 
make  Monsieur  merely  the  head  of  a  Constitutional  ministry  or  to  raise  him  to  the 
post  of  Lieut. -General  of  the  Kingdom,  as  he  had  in  October  '89  perhaps  intended 
to  raise  d'Orl6ans,  must  remain  doubtful  (see  Lom^nie,  y.  73).  That  money  passed 
from  Monsieur  to  Mirabeau  is  clear  from  Dumont  (Souvenirs,  p.  330). 

La  Marck,  whose  name  is  for  ever  associated  with  those  of  Mercy  and  Fersen, 
as  that  of  a  iiEiithM  friend  of  the  Queen's,  and  who  was  one  of  the  very  few  upright 
men  in  the  whole  dismal  story,  made  Mirabeau's  acquaintance  in  *88  and  remained 
upon  the  most  intimate  terms  with  him  imtil  his  death ;  their  friendship  is  indeed 
by  far  the  most  honourable  thing  in  Mirabeau's  dark  career.  Carlylc  only  knows 
La  Marck  as  a  friend  at  whose  house  Mirabeau  had  a  fainting  fit  a  few  days  before 
his  last  illness.  It  was  as  early  as  Sept.  '89  that  Mirabeau  foresaw  the  fate  in 
store  for  the  Monarchy,  and  communicated  his  ideas  to  La  Marck  (i.  112),  who 
made  several  attempts  to  induce  the  Queen  to  receive  counsel  from  Mirabeau. 
These  were  rejected  until  March  '90,  wli^n  Mirabeau  had  an  interview  with  Mercy 
which  passed  off  satisfactorily.  The  Court  at  once  presented  him  with  300,000 
livres  for  the  discharge  of  his  debts  {he  apphed  it  by  the  way  to  other  purposes 
Lom^nie,  v.  125),  and  a  pension  of  6,000  a  month  till  the  end  of  the  Assembly ; 
if  by  that  time  the  Royal  authority  were  sufficiently  re-established,  he  was  to  have 
a  million  paid  down.  He  was  to  communicate  with  the  Court  in  writing,  either 
through  La  Marck  or  Fontanges,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  but  the  Ministers  were 
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to  know  nothing  of  it ;  only  a  few  months  before  Mirabeau's  death  was  Montmorin 
admitted  to  conndenoe.  The  first '  Note  for  the  Comt '  is  dated  June  ist  '90,  but 
probably  not  more  than  half  of  those  actually  written  were  preserved  among  La 
Marck's  papers ;  even  of  these  the  actual  texts  were  destroyed  in  August  *gi2,  and 
those  which  remain  are  copies. 

When  we  come  to  examine  these  voluminous  notes,  we  are  forced  to  conduit 
either  that  Mirabeau  had  not  the  power  or  the  will  to  do  anything  very  serious 
m  favour  of  the  King  and  Queen,  or  at  least  that  if  he  had  the  will,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  risk  his  popularity  in  their  service.  His  whole  career  is  henceforth 
rail  of  *  slips  back '  into  the  arms  of  the  Jacobins,  some  of  whidi,  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  King,  naturally  disgusted  him  with  his  new  ally  (^.^. ,  after  the  rail  grip 
of  Lafayette  upon  ministerial  appointments  was  manifested ;  when  Mirabeau  himsdf 
was  elected  President  of  the  Jacobin  Qub  Nov.  30th  '90 ;  and  in  the  debates  on  the 
Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clersy).  Yet  there  was  only  one  slight  interruption  of 
the  Correspondence  (Nov.  17th — Dec.  4th  '90),  though  La  Marck  roundly  scolded 
bim  when  he  made  open  bids  for  popularity,  and  always  found  his  excuses  weak. 
The  proposals  made  by  Mirabeau  for  attaining  the  restoration  of  the  Royal  author- 
ity s&ike  one  as  singularly  weak,  timid  and  underhand ;  they  are  denrdoped  at 
length  in  the  47th  '  Note  for  the  Court '  (Bacourt,  il  414,  sgg. ) ;  they  resolve  them- 
selves into  (i.)  attempts  to  win  personal  popularity  for  the  King  and  Queen,  (il) 
attempts  to  "tune"  the  newspapers  and  public  opinion  generally,  (iii)  proposals 
for  discrediting  the  Radical  majority  in  the  Assembly  by  encouraging  it  to  make 
wild  motions,  and  so  giving  it  rope  to  hang  itself,  (iv.)  a  system  of  travellers  in  the 
provinces  to  sound  and  tune  pubhc  opinion  there,  men  who  would  in  fact  differ  but 
little  from  spies.  Against  all  this  we  must  set  Mirabeau's  own  "profession  of 
political  faith  "  (il  225) ;  his  stead^r  advice  to  get  the  King  out  of  Pans  but  not  out 
of  France  (L  364,  ii.  103,  etc. ) ;  his  immense  foresight,  and  his  shrewd  criticisms  of 
the  leading  mistakes  of  the  Assembly ;  his  belief  in  Montmorin's  sterling  honesty; 
his  steady  denunciation  of  the  other  ministers,  and  the  fact  that  La  Mardc  believed 
him  to  bie,  in  the  last  two  months  of  his  life  at  least,  perfectly  sincere.  And  finally 
one  must  always  remember  that,  though  the  Queen  was  willing  to  trust  him,  the 
King  never  was,  and  that  the  King  paid  no  attention  to  what  Mirabeau  wrote. 
"  One  mi^t  as  well  be  talking  to  the  King  about  the  history  of  China,"  says 
Montmonn  (Bacourt,  iiL  a6).  Hardly  any  part  of  Mirabeau's  "great  scheme" 
was  put  in  force,  though  that  which  was  cost  the  Court  seven  millions  and  resulted 
in  nothing,  as  Montmorin  told  Lameth  (Lameth,  Assemble  Constituante,  i.  436).] 

CHAPTER  III 

THE  MUSTEB 

With  Famine  and  a  Constitutional  theory  of  defective  verbs 

^^^.^foing  "oil,  T^  ■other  excitement  -4»-'Ooneel^a&le.  ^^l^iy^eRai 

I    shaking  and  sifting  6f  Flench  Emiotuues  thin  iiH-^trTfa'e  comrse  of 

which,  ifar-one  thing^-'viHhat  «  tfiultitude^oMuw -lying  figures  are 

sjfCedJa  the  top,  and  set  busily  to  work  there !  *"^"" 

Dogleech  Marat,  nbw""ftrr«nicen'TorSimon  Stylites,  we  already 
know ;  him  and  others,  raised  aloft.  The  mere  sample  these  of 
what  is  coming,  of  what  continues  coming,  upwards  from  the 
realm  of  Night ! — Chaumette,^  by  and  by  Anaxagoras  Chaumette, 

1  [Chaumette  had  been  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  first  rose  to  fame  in  the  Insurrec- 
tionary Commune  of  Aug.  loth  '9a ;  again  on  June  and  '93.     In  Oct.  '93  he  became 
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one  already  descries:  mellifluous  in  street-groups;  not  now  a 
seaboy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast :  a  mellifluous  tribune  of  the 
common  people,  with  long  curling  locks,  on  6ouryt«stone  of  the 
thoroughfiures ;  able  sub-editor  too ;  who  shall  rise, — ^to  the  very 
gallows.  Clerk  Tallien,^  he  also  is  become  sub-editor;  shall 
become  able-editor;  and  more.  Bibliopolic  Momoro,^  '^JIP^' 
graphic  Prudhomme  see  new  trades  opening.  Collot  d'Herfoois, 
tearing  a  passion  to  rags,  pauses  on  the  Thespian  boards ;  listens, 
with  that  black  bushy  head,  to  the  sound  of  the  world's  drama : 
shall  the  Mimetic  become  Real  ?  Did  ye  hiss  him,  O  men  of 
Lyons  ?  ^     Better  had  ye  clapped ! 

Happy  now,  indeed,  for  all  manner  of  nUmeHc,  half-original 
men !    Tumid  blustering,  with  more  or  less  of  sincerity,  which 

the  dominating  spirit  of  the  Commune,  the  inaagarator  in  Nov.  '93  of  the  Worship 
of  Reason,  and  of  the  anti-Christian  masquerades  in  Paris.  He  was  not  quite  of 
such  a  low  couche  sociaU  as  his  companion  Hubert,  and  considering  his  politics 
and  position  not  extrava«intly  bloodthirsty.  He  fell  just  after  Hubert,  and  was 
guillotined  April  13th  '94.  j 

^[Tallien  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  almost  the  youngest  of  the  leading 
dema^o^es ;  noting  whatever  is  known  of  his  origin,  but  he  was  a  compositor  in 
the  pnnting  office  of  the  Moniteur  and  afterwards  secretary  to  A.  Lameth ;  he  first 
rose  to  fkme  on  Aug.  loth  and  Sept.  and  '92,  and  was  only  23  when,  red  with  the 
blood  of  September,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Convention.  The  only  periodical  he 
ever  edited  was  a  short-lived  one  called  VAmi  des  Citoyens,  early  m  '93.  Sent 
to  Bordeaux  in  Sept.  '93  he  showed  himself  hardly  inferior  in  cruelty  to  Marat 
and  Carrier,  but  was  converted  to  mercy  by  Madame  de  Fontenai,  and  took  the 
lead  on  9th  Tbermidor  {vid,  infr.,  iii.  373).  He  led  the  Thermidorian  party  for 
some  few  months,  but  soon  fell  mto  disrepute  and  died  in  great  poverty  1820.  (See 
Arstee  Houssaye,  Notre  Dame  de  Thermidor,  Paris,  1867.)] 

'[Momoro,  an  artist-printer  and  a  founder  of  new  types,  was  a  leader  of 
the  Cordeliers*  district  in  1791,  a  conspirator  of  Aug.  loth,  and  a  member  of  the 
H^bertist  Commune^  in  which  capacity  he  compelled  his  otherwise  respectable 
wife  to  act  as  Goddess  of  Reason  at  one  of  the  celebrations  in  Nov.  '93.  Guillo- 
tined with  Hubert,  March  '94.] 

'Bnzot,  M^moires  (Paris,  1828).  p.  88.  [Collot,  a  pupil  of  the  Oratorians,  took 
the  name  of  '  d'Herbois  *  when  he  went  on  the  stage.  I  cannot  find  any  confirma- 
tion of  Buzot's  story  of  his  being  hissed  at  Lyons,  and  no  Tacobin  of  my  acquaint- 
ance needed  such  personal  provocation  to  cruelty.  Collot  was  a  considerable 
dramatic  author,  and  at  one  time  Director  of  the  Theatre  at  Geneva.  He  was 
the  author  of  '  L*Almanach  du  P^re  Gerard,'  and  made  his  fame  in  organising 
the  P^te  to  the  released  Swiss  galley  slaves  in  April  '92.  He  served  his  apprentice- 
ship to  massacre  in  the  Commune  of  Aug.  loth,  and  afterwards  organised  it  on  a 
grand  scale  at  Lyons,  where  he  invented  the  fusillades  Dec.  1793,  with  Fouch^ 
as  colleague.  Robespierre  always  dreaded  and  mistrusted  him,  and  it  was  the 
knowledge  of  this  whidi  made  Collot  a  leader  in  Thermidor.  After  the  insurrection 
of  Prairiai,  Collot  was  transported  to  Cayenne,  where  he  died  of  alcoholic  poisoning. 
From  1792  onwards  he  was  nearlv  always  drunk,  and  his  immorality  was  notorious. 
He  is  pcrtiaps  the  typical  Terrorist  of  1794.] 
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Deed  not  be  entifely  sincere^  yet  the  sincerer  tke  better,  is  like 
to  go  £ur.  Shall  we  say,  the  Revolution-element  works  itself 
ntfer  and  rarer ;  so  that  only  lighter  and  lighter  bodies  will  float 
in  it ;  till  at  last  the  mere  blown-bladder  is  your  only  swimmer? 
Limitation  of  mmd,  then  vehemence,  promptitude,  audacity,  shall 
all  be  available ;  to  which  add  only  these  two :  cunning  and  good 
lungs.  Good  fortune  must  be  presupposed.  AoccHxlingly,  of  all 
classes  the  rising  one,  we  observe,  is  now  the  Attorney  class : 
witness  Baxires,  Carriers,  Fouquier-Tinvilles,  Basoche-Captain 
Bourdcms :  more  than  enough.  Such  figures  shall  Night,  from 
her  wonder-bearing  bosom,  emit ;  swarm  after  swarm.  Of  another 
deeper  and  deepest  swarm,  not  yet  dawned  on  the  asttmished 
eye ;  of  pilfering  Candle-snuffers,  Thief-valets,  disfrocked  Capu- 
chins, and  so  many  Huberts,  Henriots,  Ronsins,  Rossignols,  let 
us,  as  Icmg  as  possible,  fcnrbear  speaking. 

Thus,  over  France,  all  stirs  that  has  what  the  Physiologists  call 
irritability  in  it:  how  much  more  all  wherein  irritability  has 
perfected  itself  into  vitality,  into  actual  vision,  and  force  that 
can  will !  All  stirs ;  and  if  not  in  Paris,  flocks  thither.  Great 
and  greater  waxes  President  Danton  in  his  Cordeliers  Section; 
his  rhetorical  tropes  are  all  '  gigantic : '  energy  flashes  from  his 
black  brows,  menaces  in  his  athletic  figure,  rolls  in  the  sound  of 
his  voice  'reverberating  from  the  domes:'  this  man  also,  like 
Mirabeau,  has  a  natural  eye,  and  begins  to  see  whither  Constitu- 
tionalism is  tending,  though  with  a  wish  in  it  diflerent  from 
Mirabeau's. 

Remark,  xm  the  other  hand,  how  Greneral  Dumouriez  has 
quitted  Normandy  and  the  Cherbourg  Breakwater,  to  come — 
whither  we  may  guess.  It  is  his  second  or  even  third  trial  at 
Paris,  since  this  New  Era  began ;  but  now  it  is  in  right  earnest, 
for  he  has  quitted  all  else.  Wiry,  elastic,  unwearied  man ;  whose 
life  was  but  a  battle  and  a  march!  No,  not  a  creature  oi 
Choiseul's ;  "  the  creature  of  God  and  of  my  sword," — he  fiercely 
answered  in  old  days.  Overfalling  Corsican  batteries,  in  the 
deadly  fire-hail ;  wriggling  invincible  from  under  his  horse,  at 
Closterkamp  of  the  Netherlands,  though  tethered  with  'crushed 
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8tiiTup*iron  and  nineteen  wounds ; '  tough,  minatory^  standing  at 
bay^  as  forlorn  hope^  on  the  skirts  of  Poland ;  intriguing^  battling 
in  cabinet  and  field ;  roaming  far  out^  obscure^  as  King's  spial^ 
or  sitting  sealed  up,  enchanted  in  Bastille ;  fencing,  pamphlet- 
eering, scheming  and  struggling  from  the  very  birth  of  him,i — 
the  man  has  come  thus  fai.  How  repressed,  how  irrepressible ! 
Liike  some  incarnate  spirit  in  prison,  which  indeed  he  was  ;  hew- 
ing on  granite  walls  for  deliverance :  striking  fire-flashes  from 
them.  And  now  has  the  general  earthquake  rent  his  cavern 
too?  Twenty  years  younger,  what  might  he  not  have  done! 
But  his  hair  has  a  shade  of  gray ;  his  way  of  thought  is  all  fixed, 
military.  He  can  grofv  no  further,  and  the  new  world  is  in 
such  growth.  We  will  name  him,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
Heaven's  Swiss ;  without  faith ;  wanting  above  all  things  work, 
work  on  any  side.  Work  also  is  appointed  him ;  and  he  will  do 
ita 

Not  from  over  France  only  are  the  unrestfiil  flocking  towards 
Paris ;  but  from  all  sides  of  Europe.  Where  the  carcass  is,  thither 
will  the  eagles  gather.  Think  how  many  a  Spanish  Guzman, 
Martinico  Foumier  ^  named  '  Foumier  V AnUricain,'  Engineer  Miiv 
anda  from  the  very  Andes,  were  flocking  or  had  flocked.  Wal- 
loon Pereyra  might  boast  of  the  strangest  parentage :  him,  they 
say.  Prince  Kaunitz  the  Diplomatist  heedlessly  dropped ;  like 
ostrich-egg,  to  be  hatched  of  Chance, — into  an   ostrich-efl/er .' 

^  Dumouriez,  M^moires,  i.  28,  &c. 

^[Carlyle  has  admirably  hit  off  the  character  of  this  able  adventurer.  He  had 
seen  service  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  at  the  age  of  18,  had  been  Hi  with  Favier 
rather  than  with  Choiseul,  had  assisted  in  the  Corsican  revolution  of  1768,  had  been 
sent  to  keep  an  eye  on  French  interests  in  Poland  on  the  eve  of  the  first  Partition, 
and  thrown  into  the  Bastille  on  his  return.  He  was  Commandant  at  Cherbourg 
in  1789,  and  addressed  nUmoires  to  the  Admiralty  on  the  necessity  of  improving 
that  port.  The  Revolution  was  to  him  simply  a  career,  a  means  of  setting  up 
again  the  disinherited  children  of  the  Ancien  Regime,  He  was  a  consummate  actor, 
and  theatrically  minded  enough  to  persuade  himself  of  his  own  honesty.  In  1790 
he  visited  Belgium  and  there  conceived  the  idea,  which  always  remained  his  pet 
one,  of  making  that  country  into  a  dependency  of  France.  On  his  return  he 
went  to  Niort  as  commander  of  the  district  and  marichal  de  camp,  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  Gensonn6,  who  was  his  sponsor  with  the  Girondins,  as 
La  Porte  was  with  the  King  [see  Sorel,  ii.  406).] 

*  [Fournier,  vid.  infr,^  ii.  321,] 
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Jewish  or  German  Freys^  do  business  in  the  great  Cesspool  of 
Agio;  which  Cesspool  this  Asstgnat-^t  has  quickened^  into  a 
Mother  of  dead  dogs.  Swiss  Qavi^re  could  found  no  Socinian 
Genevese  Col(my  in  Ireland ;  but  he  paused^  years  ago,  prophetic, 
before  the  Minister's  Hdtel  at  Paris ;  and  said,  it  was  borne  <m 
his  mind  that  he  one  day  was  to  be  Minister,  and  laughed.^  Swiss 
Pache,'  on  the  other  hand,  sits  sleekheaded,  frugal ;  the  wonder 
of  his  own  alley,  and  even  of  neighbouring  ones,  for  humility  of 
mind,  and  a  thought  deeper  than  most  men's :  sit  there,  Tartuffe, 
till  wanted!  Ye  Italian  Dufoumys,  Flemish  Prolys,  flit  hither 
all  ye  bipeds  of  prey !  Come  whosesoever  head  is  hot ;  thou  of 
mind  imgavemed,  be  it  chaos  as  of  undevelopment  or  chaos  as  of 
ruin ;  the  man  who  cannot  get  known,  the  man  who  is  too  well 
known ;  if  thou  have  any  vendible  fiiculty,  nay  if  thou  have  but 
edacity  and  loquacity,  come!  They  come;  with  hot  unutter- 
abilities  in  their  heart ;  as  Pilgrims  towards  a  miraculous  shrme. 
Nay  how  many  come  as  vacant  Strollers,  aimless,  of  -whom 
Europe  is  fall,  merely  towards  something  I  For  benighted  fowls, 
when  you  beat  their  bushes,  rush  towards  any  light.      Thus 


1  [There  were  two  brothers  Frey,  of  Moravian- Jewish  extraction,  bankers  and 
army  contractors,  whose  sister  ¥ras  married  to  Chabot ;  both  were  guillotined  with 
Danton,  April  5th  '94.] 

^Dumont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  p.  399.  [The  influence  of  the  Genevese 
Colony  in  Paris  on  the  Revolution  is  partictUarly  interesting,  and  may  be  traced  at 
length  in  Mallet  du  Pan*s  Correspondence.  The  conflict  between  an  old  orderly  and 
a  new  anarchic  Republican  party  had  come  to  a  head  in  Geneva  in  178a.  Clavi^re 
was  a  partisan  of  the  anarchic  side  and  had  been  obliged  to  fly.  Brissot  had  dabbled 
in  Genevese  politics,  together  with  several  other  d4class4  Frenchmen,  on  the  same 
side.  Mallet  du  Pan  belonged  to  the  opposite  fiaction  and,  weary  of  political  strife, 
came  to  Paris  in  1784,  and  commenced  his  work  as  Editor  of  the  Mercurg,  whidi 
paper  had  just  been  purchased  by  Panckoucke.  Dumont  and  Duroveray,  who, 
as  well  as  Clavi^,  were  Mirabeau's  assistants,  were  Genevese.  Finally  Necker 
had  begun  his  career  at  Geneva ;  and  Femey,  Voltaire's  country  house,  was  close  to 
the  frontier  of  Geneva.] 

*{Pach^  was  not  a  Swiss  nor  a  schoolmaster,  as  Carlyle  elsewhere  calls  him ;  he 
was  born  in  Paris'in  1756,  but  had  resided  in  Switzerland  for  some  years.  He  had 
also  been  a  clerk  in  the  Admiralty  oflBce,  and  controller  of  one  of  its  departments. 
He  became  minister  of  war  in  1792  (Oct.  3rd)  and  was  the  most  dishonest  member 
of  that  Executive  Council,  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Commune  even  against 
Danton.  He  was  removed  on  Feb.  4th  '93,  at  Carnot's  request,  and  was  made  Maire 
of  Paris  Feb.  i  sth.  He  never  forgave  Camot ,  and  in  the  year  V.  published  a  m4moire 
vilifying  him.  He  narrowly  escaped  being  compromised  in  the  H^bertist  move- 
ments of  the  spring  of  '94,  and  was  marked  as  '  suspect '  and  imprisoned  until  after 
Thermidor.    He  died  in  obscurity,  1823.] 
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Frederick  Baron  Trenek  ^  too  is  here ;  mazed^  pur-blind^  from 
the  cells  of  Magdeburg ;  Minotauric  cells,  and  his  Ariadne  lost ! 
Singular  to  say,  Trenek,  in  these  years,  sells  wine ;  not  indeed  in 
bottle,  but  in  wood. 

Nor  is  our  England  without  her  missionaries.  She  has  her 
life-saving  Needham,^  to  whom  was  solemnly  presented  a  '  civic 
sword,' — long  since  rusted  into  nothingness.  Her  Paine:'  re- 
bellious Staymaker;  unkempt;  who  feels  that  he,  a  single 
Needleman,  did,  by  his  Common  Sense  Pamphlet,  free  America ; — 
that  he  can  and  will  £ree  all  this  World ;  perhaps  even  the  other. 
Price-Stanhope  Constitutional  Association  sends  over  to  congratu- 
late;^ welcomed  by  National  Assembly,  though  they  are  but 
a  London  Club;  whom  Burke  and  Toryism  eye  askance. 

^[Trgftck  was  a  Prussian  baron,  whom  Frederick  the  Great  imprisoned  for  at- 
tempting to  make  love  to  his  sister  Amelia,  and  also  (?)  for  selling  information  to 
the  Austrians.  After  a  ten  years'  imprisonment  at  Magdeburg,  he  became  a  wine 
merchant  and  a  revolutionary  writer  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  came  to  Paris  in  1791 
in  indigence.  During  the  Terror  he  was  arrested  as  a  Prussian  spy,  and  was 
guillotined  on  the  eve  of  Thermidor.] 

'  A  trustworthy  gentleman  writes  to  me,  three  years  ago,  with  a  feeling  which 
I  cannot  but  respect,  that  his  Father,  '  the  late  Admiral  Nesham '  (not  Nudham^  as 
the  French  Journalists  give  it)  is  the  Englishman  meant ;  and  furthermore  that  the 
sword  is  *•  not  rusted  at  all,'  but  still  lies,  with  the  due  memory  attached  to  it  in  his 
(the  son's)  possession,  at  Plymouth,  in  a  clear  state.    {JNote  of  1857.) 

\Needham,  Carlyle's  correspondent  was  right.  The  reference  is  to  Christopher 
Nesham,  then  a  young  officer  of  the  British  Navy,  who  had  saved,  at  Vernon  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  Oct.  '89,  the  life  of  a  com  merchant  named  Planter,  who  having  in  the 
course  of  his  business  sent  flour  to  Paris,  was  set  upon  by  the  mob  of  Vernon,  and 
almost  hanged.  Nesham  was  summoned  to  Paris  in  Jan.  '90,  and  presented  with 
the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard  and  a  sword  of  honour.  He  became  captain  1802, 
and  admiral  1852,  died  1853.    (See  Art  (by  Prof.  Laughton)  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biogr.)] 

•[7!m»  Paine,  An  ingenious  (and  from  the  literary  point  of  view  a  charming) 
attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Conway  to  whitewash  Tom  Paine,  who  was 
bom  in  1736,  and  was  successively  privateersman,  staymaker,  exciseman,  Methodist 
preacher,  schoolmaster  and  soldier.  •  Common  Sense '  was  written  in  1776,  '  The 
Rights  of  Man '  in  1791,  '  The  Age  of  Reason '  in  1794.  Their  author  played  a  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  visited  France  in  1781, 1787  and  1791. 
He  helped  to  found  the  first  so-called  '  Reputdican  Society'  in  Paris  at  the  epoch 
of  Varennes,  tried  a  month  or  two  later  to  do  the  same  thing  in  England  and  was 
promptly  indicted  for  sedition,  fled  to  France  to  escape  his  trial,  was  made  a  French 
citizen  by  the  Legislative,  and  sat  in  the  Convention  for  the  Pas-de-Calais.  He 
voted  against  the  death  of  the  King,  and  against  all  cmel  and  bloodthirsty  measures  : 
but  he  could  never  learn  any  French,  which  prevented  his  being  a  successful  speaker 
in  the  Convention.  On  the  fall  of  the  Gironde  he  became  '  suspect,'  and  took  to 
drinking  heavily ;  was  imprisoned  on  Dec.  28th  '93,  and  tried  to  get  {Morris  to 
claim  him  as  an  American  citizen — which  he  was  not.  He  was  liberated  three  months 
after  Thermidor,  and  returned  to  the  Convention.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1802,  and  died  seven  years  later.  It  would  be  a  nice  legal  puzzle  to  make  out  what 
stains  of  citizenship  Paine  actually  held  at  any  given  time.  J 

*  Moniteur,  10  Novembre,  7  Decembre,  1789. 
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On  thee  too,  for  country's  sake,  O  Chevalier  John  Paul,^  be  t 
word  spent,  or  misspent !  In  feuled  naval  uniform,  Paul  Jones 
lingers  visible  here  ;  like  a  wineskin  from  which  the  wine  is  all 
drawn.  Like  the  ghost  of  himself!  Low  is  his  once  loud  bruit; 
scarcely  audible,  save,  with  extreme  tedium,  in  ministerial  ante- 
chambers, in  this  or  the  other  charitable  dining-room,  mindful  of 
the  past.  What  changes;  culminatings  and  declinings!  Not 
now,  poor  Paul,  thou  lookest  wistful  over  the  Solway  brine,  by 
the  foot  of  native  Criffel,  into  blue  mountainous  Cumberland, 
into  blue  Infinitude ;  environed  with  thrift,  with  humble  friend- 
liness ;  thyself,  young  fool,  longing  to  be  aloft  from  it,  or  even 
to  be  away  from  it.  Yes,  beyond  that  sapphire  Promontory, 
which  men  name  St  Bees,  which  is  not  sapphire  either,  but  dull 
sandstone,  when  one  gets  close  to  it,  there  is  a  world.  Which 
world  thou  too  shalt  taste  of! — From  yonder  White  Haven  ^  rise 
his  smoke-clouds;  ominous  though  ineffectual  Proud  Forth 
quakes  at  his  bellying  sails ;  had  not  the  wind  suddenly  shifted. 
Flamborough  reapers,  homegoing,  pause  on  the  hill-side :  for 
what  sulphur-cloud  is  that  that  de&ces  the  sleek  sea ;  sulphui- 
cloud  spitting  streaks  of  fire  ?  A  sea  cockfight  it  is,  and  of  the 
hottest ;  where  British  Serapis  and  French- American  Bon  Homme 
Richard  do  lash  and  throttle  each  other,  in  their  fisushion ;  and  lo 
the  desperate  valour  has  suffocated  the  deliberate,  and  Paul  Jones 
too  is  of  the  Kings  of  the  Sea ! 

The  Euxine,  the  Meotian  waters  felt  thee  next,  and  long-skirted 
Turks,  O  Paul ;  and  thy  fiery  soul  has  wasted  itself  in  thousand 
contradictions ; — to  no  purpose.  For,  in  far  lands,  with  scarlet 
Nassau-Siegens,  with  sinful  Imperial  Catherines,  is  not  the  heart 
broken,  even  as  at  home  with  the  mean  ?  Poor  Paul !  hunger  and 
dispiritment  track  thy  sinking  footsteps :  once  or  at  most  twice, 
in  this  Revolution-tumult  the  figure  of  thee  emerges ;  mute,  ghost- 
like, as  '  with  stars  dim-twinkling  through/  And  then,  when  the 
light  is  gone  quite  out,  a  National  Legislature  grants  '  cerem(Hiial 
funeral ! '     As  good  had  been  the  natural  Presbjrterian  Kirk-bell, 

*[Su:;  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland.] 
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*nd  six  feet  of  Scottish  earthy  among  the  dust  of  thy  loved  ones.— ^ 
Such  world  lay  beyond  the  Promontory  of  St.  Bees.  Such  is  the 
life  of  sinful  mankind  here  below. 

But  of  all  strangers,  far  the  notablest  for  us  is  Baron  Jean 
Baptiste  de  Clootz ;  ^ — or,  dropping  baptisms  and  feudalisms,  Worlds- 
Citizen  Anacharsis  Clootz,  from  Cleves.  Him  mark,  judicious 
Reader.  Thou  hast  known  his  Uncle,  sharp-sighted  thoroughgoing 
Cornelius  de  Pauw,  who  mercilessly  cuts  down  cherished  illusions  ; 
m»d  of  the  finest  antique  Spartans  will  make  mere  modem  cut- 
throat Mainots.^  The  like  stuff  is  in  Anachafsis :  hot  metal ;  full 
of  scorise,  which  should  and  could  have  been  smelted  out,  but 
which  will  not  He  has  wandered  over  this  terraqueous  Planet ; 
seeking,  one  may  say,  the  Paradise  we  lost  long  ago.  He  has  seen 
English  Burke ;  has  been  seen  of  the  Portugal  Inquisition ;  has 
roamed,  and  fought,  and  written ;  is  writing,  among  other  things, 
'Evidences  of  the  Mahometan  Religion.'  But  now,  like  his  Sc3rthian 
adoptive  godfather,  he  finds  himself  in  the  Paris  Athens ;  surely, 
at  last,  the  havaoi  of  his  souL  A  dashing  man,  beloved  at  Patriotic 
dinner-tables;  with  gaiety,  nay  with  humour;  headlong,  trenchant, 
of  free  purse ;  in  suitable  costume ;  though  what  mortal  ever  more 
despised  costumes  ?  Under  all  costumes  Anacharsis  seeks  the  man ; 
not  Stylites  Marat  will  more  freely  trample  costumes,  if  they  hold 
no  man.  This  the  fiuth  of  Anacharsis :  Hiat  there  is  a  Paradise 
discoverable ;  that  all  costumes  ought  to  hold  men.  O  Anacharsis, 
it  is  a  headlong,  swift-going  &ith.  ]Vf ounted  thereon,  meseems, 
thou  art  bound  hastily  for  the  City  of  Nowhere  ;  and  wilt  arrive  ! 
At  best,  we  may  say,  arrive  in  good  riding  attitude  ;  which  indeed  is 
something. 

i[The  best  account  of  this  extraordinary  person  is  by  G.  Avenel,  (A.  Clootr, 
Torateur  du  genre  humain,  Paris,  1865).  He  was  a  Baron  from  the  Duchy  of 
Cleves,  and  therefore  a  Prusisian  subject.  He  had  to  some  extent  predicted  the 
Revolution  in  a  book  called  *  Les  Voeux  d'lm  Gallophile,'  1786.  He  appeared  before 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  June  '90,  and  harangued  them  as  to  the  unity  of  the 
human  race ;  he  was  a  leader  of  the  atheist  party ;  though,  with  some  deficiency  of 
logic,  he  declared  himself  in  Nov.  '93  '  the  personal  enemy  of  God.'  Guillotined 
with  the  H^bertist  gang  in  March  '94,  though  he  did  not  belong  to  them  by  any 
special  Revolution  traditions.] 

*  De  Pauw,  Recherches  sur  les  Grecs,  &c. 
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So  many  new  persons  and  new  things  have  come  to  occupy 
this  France.  Her  old  Speech  and  Thought,  and  Activity  which 
springs  from  these,  are  all  changing;  fermenting  towards  miknown 
issues.  To  the  dullest  peasant,  as  he  sits  sluggish,  overtoiled,  by 
his  evening  hearth,  one  idea  has  come :  that  of  Chftteauz  burnt; 
of  Chftteauz  combustible.  How  altered  all  Coffeehouses,  in  Pro- 
vince or  Capital !  The  Anire  deProoope^has  now  other  questioiis 
than  the  Three  Stagyrite  Unities  to  settle ;  not  theatre-contro- 
versies, but  a  world-controversy:  there,  in  the  ancient  pigtail 
mode,  or  with  modem  Brutus'  heads,  do  well-frizzed  logicians 
hold  hubbub,  and  Chaos  umpire  sits.  The  ever-enduring  melody 
of  Paris  Salomis  has  got  a  new  ground-tone :  evar-enduring; 
which  has  been  heard,  and  by  the  listening  Heaven  too,  since 
Julian  the  Apostate's  time  and  earlier ;  mad  now  as  formeriy. 

Ex-Censor  Suard,  £!r-Censor,  for  we  have  freedom  of  the  Press ; 
he  may  be  seen  there  ;  impartial,  even  neutraL  Tjnnint  Orimm 
rolls  large  eyes,  over  a  questionable  coming  Time.  Athdft 
Naigeon,  beloved-disciple  of  Diderot,  crows,  in  his  small  difficult 
way,  heralding  glad  dawn.'  But  on  the  other  hand,  how  msny 
Morellets,  Marmcmtels,  who  had  sat  all  their  life  hatching  Philo- 
9ophe  eggs,  cackle  now,  in  a  state  bordering  on  distracticHi,  at 
the  brood  they  have  brought  out !  *  It  was  so  delightful  to  have 
one's  Philosophe  Theorem  demonstrated,  crowned  in  the  salocms : 
and  now  an  in&tuated  people  wdl  not  ccmtinue  speculative,  but 
have  Practice  ? 

There  also  observe  Preceptress  Genlis,*  or  Sillcry,  or  Sillwy- 

i[The  Cafi(  Proccft  was  just  opposite  the  CowUdie  Franfaise;  it  remained 
throughout  Louis  Xvl/s  reign  the  leading  resort  of  literary  men,  and  resumed 
that  position  under  the  Consulate.] 

'  Naigeon,  Adresse  k  1' Assembl^e  Nationale  (Paris,  1790),  sur  la  liberty  des 
opinions. 

*  See  Marmontel,  M^moires,  passim  ;  Morellet,  M^moires,  &c. 

*  [F61icit6  Ducrest,  Comtesse  de  Genlis,  born  1746,  became  in  1770  lady-in-waiting 
to  the  Duchesse  de  Chartres,  and  undertook  the  education  of  her  daughters,  in  1782 
was  named  by  the  Duke  governess  to  the  future  King,  Louis-Philippe,  while  un- 
doubtedly she  was  the  Dtuce's  mistress.  She  wrote  numerous  sentunental  works. 
She  emigrated  in  '92,  and  led  a  wandering  life,  was  pensioned  by  Napoleon  and 
died  in  183a  The  parentage  of  •'  Mdlle  Pamela,"  who  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  daughter  of  d' Orleans  and  Mme  de  Genlis,  and  who  married  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  was  one  of  the  fiavourite  problems  of  gossip  in  the  last  century.  Mm* 
de  Genlis's  Mtoioires  were  published  1825.    ( Vid.  infr. ,  ul  x6.)] 
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Crenlis^ — ^for  our  husband  is  both  Count  and  Marquis,  and  we  have 
nKire  than  one  title.  Pretentious,  frothy ;  a  puritan  yet  creedless ; 
darkening  counsel  by  words  without  wisdom  !  For,  it  is  in  that 
thin  element  of  the  Sentimentalist  and  Distinguished-Female  that 
Sillery-Genlis  works  ;  she  would  gladly  be  sincere,  yet  can  grow 
no  sincerer  than  sincere-cant :  sincere-cant  of  many  forms,  ending 
in  the  devotional  form.  For  the  present,  on  a  neck  still  of 
moderate  whiteness,  she  wears  as  jewel  a  miniature  Bastille,  cut 
<m  mere  sandstone,  but  then  actual  Bastille  sandstone.  M.  le 
Marquis  is  one  of  D'Orl^ans'  errandmen ;  in  National  Assembly, 
and  elsewhere.  Madame,  for  her  part,  trains  up  a  youthful 
D'Orl^ans  generation  in  what  superfinest  morality  one  can; 
gives  meanwhile  rather  enigmatic  account  of  fiiir  Mademoi- 
selle Pamela,  the  Daughter  whom  she  has  adopted.  Thus  she,  in 
Palais  Royal  Saloon; — whither,  we  remark,  D'Orl^ans  himself, 
spite  of  La&yette,  has  returned  ^  from  that  English  '  mission  '  of 
his  :  surely  no  pleasant  mission  :  ^  for  the  English  would  not  speak 
to  him ;  and  Saint  Hannah  More  of  England,  so  unlike  Saint 
Sillery-Genlis  of  France,  saw  him  shunned,  in  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
like  one  peststruck,^  and  his  red-blue  impassive  visage  waxing 
hardly  a  shade  bluer. 

CHAPTER  IV 

JOURNALISM 

As  for  Constitutionalism,  with  its  National  Guards,  it  is  doing 
what  it  can ;  and  has  enoi^H  to  do:  it  musl,""as  tf ti,  iflltf^dne 

mulyioth.] 

'[Whatever  the  exact  share  of  d'Orl^ans  in  the  events  of  Oct.  sth  and  6th  '89, 
La£ayette  certamljr  believed  him  to  be  guilty,  and  insisted  on  his  temporary  retire- 
ment. An  ostensible  mission  to  London  was  given  to  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
Belgian  Revolution,  but  private  instructions  were  sent  to  the  French  minister,  M. 
de  la  Luzerne,  indicating  the  real  cause  of  his  visit.  D'Orldans  was  politely  received 
by  Pitt  and  the  King,  but  plunged  as  usual  into  debauchery  of  every  kmd.  {See  Leeds 
papers  (cd»».  Browning),  p.  145 ;  Lafayette,  ii.  428,  475.) 

'•The  Duke  returned  on  Sunday,"  writes  a  Saxon  AttaclU,  quoted  in  Rev.  de 
la  R6v.,  iv.  ii.  71,  "and  came  to  the  King's  lev^.  No  one  spoke  to  him  in  the, 
"  CEil^de-Bcmf  :  but  the  King  spoke  to  him  several  times :  the  Queen  received  him 
"  calmly  and  frankly ;  when  he  app&ured  in  the  Assembly,  the  l^t  and  the  tribunes 
**  capped  him  vigorously."] 

'Hannah  More's  Life  and  Correspondence,  ii.  5.  [A  careful  examination  of 
Hannah  More's  Life  and  Correspondence  has  failed  to  verify  this  reference.] 
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hand  wave  persuawvely^  repressing  Patriotism;  and  keep  the 
rtrt%Ay  #*i<^fi/>fiA#4  hn  t¥^^^|^^oo^  ft^y^ia^^  p^^^l^y^  ^  *^rrt^  tirlimtf 
ta8E7  requiring  tact. 

Thus^  if  Feople's-friend  Marat  "has  today  his  writ  of  Sprite  de 
corps,  or  seizure  of  body/  ^  served  on  him,  and  dives  out  of  sight, 
tomorrow  he  is  left  at  large ;  or  is  even  encouraged,  as  a  sort  of 
bandog  whose  baying  may  be  nsefiiL  President  Danton,  in  open 
Hall,  with  reverberating  voice,  declares  that,  in  a  case  like  Marat's, 
'  force  may  be  resisted  by  force.'  Whereupon  the  ChAtelet  serves 
Dantrni  also  with  a  writ ; — ^which  however,  as  the  whole  CcMrdeliers 
District  responds  to  it,  what  C<nistable  will  be  prompt  to  execute  ? 
Twice  more,  on  new  occasions,  does  tiie  ChAtelet  launch  its  writ ; 
and  twice  more  in  vain :  the  body  of  Danton  cannot  be  seized  by 
Ch&telet ;  he  unseized,  should  he  even  fly  for  a  season,  shall 
behold  the  Chitelet  itself  flung  kito  limbo. 

Municipality  and  Brissot,  meanwhile,  are  far  on  with  their 
Municipal  Constitution.  The  Sixty  IHgtricts  shall  become  ¥ortj- 
e%ht  SecUans  ;  much  shall  be  adjusted,  and  Paris  have  its  Con- 
stitution. A  Constitution  whoUy  Elective ;  as  indeed  all  French 
Government  shall  and  must  be.  And  yet,  one  &tal  element  has 
been  introduced :  that  of  cito^ en  actif.^  No  man  who  does  not  pay 
the  marc  d* argent,  or  yearly  tax  equal  to  three  days'  labour,  shall 
be  other  than  a  passive  citizen  :  not  the  slightest  vote  for  him  ; 
were  he  acting,  all  the  year  round,  with  sledge-hammer,  with 
forest-levelling  axel^     Unheard  of!  cry  Patriot  Journals.     Yes 

1  [The  first  writ  of  prise  de  corps  against  Marat  is  as  far  back  as  Oct.  i8th  1789 
bee  note  above,  p.  390),  the  second  on  Jan.  22nd  '90 — on  this  latter  occasion  he  fled  to 
England  :  and  only  began  his  newspaper  again  May  13th  '90.  Again  on  July  aist 
'91  a  warrant  was  issued,  and  Marat  was  in  hiding  until  Aug.  loth  ^i.  Whether  in 
consequence  of  a  fresh  warrant  or  not,  on  Sept.  14th  '91  (the  very  day  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Constitution)  Marat  again  quitted  Paris  for  thirteen  days.  On  Dec. 
15th  '91  he  again  fled  to  London ;  but  was  back  for  good  in  April  12th  '92.  The 
puzzle  is  that  not  all  of  these  absences  are  marked  by  entire  suspensions  of  V  Ami 
du  FeuplCf  and  that  there  were  many  forgeries  appearing  with  the  name  of  LAmi 
du  Peuple,  Marat  not  imnaturally  raged  against  these  forgeries.  {See  Maurice 
Tourneux,  Bibliographic  de  THistoire  de  Paris  pendant  la  Revolution  (Paris,  1890 — 
1900),  ii.  539-40.)] 

2  [Oct.  19th '89.] 

*  [Citizens  '  active  and  passive'  are  first  mentioned  in  a  report  of  Siey^s  on  July 
2ist  '89 :  the  debates  on  the  franchise  followed  in  October,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  franchise  (municipal  and  parliamentary)  should  be  vested  in  all  citizens  of  25 
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truly,  my  Patriot  Friends,  if  Liberty,  the  passion  and  prayer  of 
all  men's  souls,  means  Liberty  to  send  your  fifty-thousandth  part 
of  a  new  Tongue-fencer  into  National  Debating-club,  then,  be 
the  gods  witness,  ye  are  hardly  entreated*  Oh,  if  in  National 
Palaver  (as  the  Africans  name  it),  such  blessedness  is  verily 
found,  what  tyrant  would  deny  it  to  Son  of  Adiun !  Nay,  might 
there  not  be  a  Female  Parliament  too,  with  ^  screams  from  the 
Opposition  benches/  and  '  the  honoiwable  Member  borne  out  in 
hysterics  ? '  To  a  Children's  Parliament  would  I  gladly  consent ; 
or  even  lower  if  ye  wished  it.  Beloved  Brothers  !  Liberty,  one 
may  fear,  is  actually,  as  the  ancient  wise  men  said,  of  Heaven. 
On  this  Earth,  where,  thinks  the  enlightened  public,  did  a  brave 
little  Dame  de  Staal  (not  Necker's  Daughter,  but  a  &r  shrewder 
than  she)  find  the  nearest  approach  to  Liberty  ?  After  mature 
eomputati<m,  cool  as  Dilworth's,^  her  answer  is.  In  the  Bastille,^ 
*'  Of  Heaven  ? "  answer  many,  asking.  Wo  that  they  should 
ask :  for  that  is  the  very  misery  !  "  Of  Heaven  "  means  much  ; 
share  in  the  National  Palaver  it  may,  or  may  as  probably  noi 
mean. 

One  Sansculottic  bough  that  cannot  fail  to  flourish  is  Journal- 
years  and  upwards,  who  fulfilled  certain  conditions  of  domicile  and  paid  taxes 
equivalent  to  three  day^s'  wages— which  were  at  first  calculated  according  to  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wage  in  each  district,  and  were  afterwards  defined  to  be  at  ao 
sous  a  day  everywhere — menial  servants  were  also  excluded.  No  person  was 
eligible  to  a  municipal  office  who  did  not  pay  the  value  of  ten  days'  wages,  or  to  a 
seat  in  the  Legislature  who  did  not  pay  a  '  marc  of  silver '  (i.e.,  fifty  livres).  Thus 
there  would  be  a  primary  Electorate  of  about  4j^  millions,  in  a  population  of  25 
millions.  In  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  in  Sept.  '91,  the  law  of  the  '  marc  of 
silver '  was  repealed,  and  the  electoral  qualification  slightly  altered.  The  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  in  its  last  days  (Aug.  nth  '92)  abolished  the  distinction  between  active 
and  passive  citizens,  and  this,  though  it  had  far  less  effect  in  the  country  districts, 
nearly  doubled  the  electorate  of  Paris  and  other  great  cities.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Revolution  against  which  the  modern  French  Radical  declaims  so  fiercely  as 
this  •  bourgeois  franchise '  of  1789.  M.  Aulard  considers  it  the  greatest  of  many 
crimes  of  '  moderatism '  committed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.] 

*  [Thomas  Dilworth  was  a  writer  of  a  famous  arithmetic  book  called  the 
Schoolmasters'  Assistant,  which  went  through  twenty-three  editions,  1760 — 1812. 
It  was  republished  in  America  under  the  name  of  the  Federal  Calculator.  Carlyle 
may  have  learned  arithmetic  from  it  when  at  school  at  Annan.] 

«  De  Staal  M^moires  (Paris,  1821),  i.  169,  280.  [In  the  1829  edition,  which  I  have 
used  (i.  389),  she  says  (not  in  answer  to  any  question),  '  I  found  there  more  liberty 
than  I  had  lost.'  This  was  the  Baroness  de  Staal,  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Duchess  of 
Maine,  who  was  imprisoned  for  Cellamare's  conspiracy ;  she  dial  175a  Her  M6- 
moires  were  first  published  in  1755.] 
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ism.  The  voice  of  the  People  being  the  voice  of  God,  shall  not 
such  divine  vmce  make  itself  heard  ?  To  the  ends  of  France ; 
and  in  as  many  dialects  as  when  the  Jirst  great  Babel  was  to  be 
built !  Some  loud  as  the  lion  ;  some  small  as  the  sucking  dove. 
Mirabeau  himself  has  his  instructive  Journal  or  Journals^  with 
Geneva  hod-men  working  in  them ;  and  withal  has  quarrels 
enough  with  Dame  le  Jay,  his  Female  Booksdlw,  so  ultra- 
compliant  otherwise.^ 

King'i'friend  Royou  still  priaU  himself^  Barr^re  sheds  tears 
of  loyal  sensibility  in  Break  of  Day  Journal,'  though  with  declining 
sale.  But  why  is  Fr6ron  so  hot,  democratic ;  Fr^ron,^  the  King's- 
friend's  Nephew  ?  He  has  it  by  kind,  that  heat  of  his :  waqt 
Fr^ron  begot  him ;  Voltaire's  Fr^Um  ;  who  fought  stinging,  while 
sting  and  poison-bag  were  left,  were  it  only  as  Reviewer,  and  ova* 
Printed  Waste-paper.  Constant,  illuminative,  as  the  nightly  lamp- 
lighter, issues  the  useful  Momteur,  £or  it  is  now  become  diurnal  : 
with  fiicts  and  few  commentaries ;  official,  safe  in  the  middle ;-- 
its  able  Editors  sunk  long  since,  recoverably  or  irrecoverably,  in 

^  Dumont,  Souvenirs,  85. 

*  [Royou,  vid.  note  su^r.,  p.  291.] 

^[Bartrand  Bar^  (who  styled  himself  de  Vieuzac)  was  born  at  Tarbes  in 
1755,  practised  at  the  Toulouse  bar,  and  sat  for  the  SMchauss^e  of  Bigorre  in  the 
States-G^eral.  He  commenced  his  famous  career  of  '  weathercock '  or  trimmer 
in  the  Constituent,  and  carried  it  to  the  extremest  lengths  in  the  Convention.  Dur- 
ing the  Legislative  he  practised  at  the  Paris  bar,  and  sat  in  the  Convention  for  the 
Hautes-Pyrinies.  It  was  practically  he  who  sealed  the  King's  fate  when  he  presided 
at  the  interrogatories  in  Dec.  '92.  He  entered  the  first  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in 
the  spring  of  '93,  and  trimmed  his  sails  to  both  sides  until  the  fall  of  the  Gironde. 
Then  he  declared  openly  for  the  Montagne  and,  as  a  member  of  the  '  Great  Com- 
mittee/ was  the  speaker  chosen  on  almost  every  occasion  to  represent  its  ideas  to 
the  Convention.  The  whole  history  of  the  Terror  has  Bar^  for  its  spokesman. 
Till  the  last  moment  he  seems  to  have  hesitated  between  Robespierre  and  the  Thermi- 
dorians.  He  was  condemned  to  deportation  after  the  insurrections  of  the  spring  of 
'95,  but  with  characteristic  slipperiness  managed  to  escape  from  prison  at  Saintes, 
while  on  his  way  to  embark  for  Cavenne,  and  remained  m  hiding  imtil  the  amnesty 
in  '99.  He  sat  as  a  deputy  during  the  100  days,  was  exiled  18 16,  returned  1830,  died 
1841.     Few  more  worthless  persons  ever  played  such  a  large  part  even  in  politics.] 

*[L.  S.  Fr^on,  the  son  of  that  Frtfron  who  conducted  the  Annie  LitUraire, 
and  therein  slandered  Voltaire,  was  bom  at  Paris  1765 :  the  first  number  of  the 
Orateur  du  peuple  appeared  at  the  end  of  May  '90,  and  it  continued,  with  two  in- 
terruptions, till  Aug.  lath  '95,  becoming  after  July  "94  the  orean  of  the  Thermidorian 
reaction.  Fr^ron  sat  in  the  Convention,  and  acted  as  Reprisentant  en  mission  at  the 
massacres  of  Toulon,  at  the  beginning  of  '94,  where  he  commenced  his  connection 
Mdth  Napoleon  which  ended  in  his  liaison  with  Pauline  Buonaparte.  The  First 
Consul  rewarded  him  with  an  obscure  place  in  the  colonies,  and  he  died  in  1802.] 
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deep  darkness.  Acid  Loustalot^  with  his  '  vigour/  as  of  young 
sloes^  shall  never  ripen,  but  die  untimely ;  his  Prudhomme,  how- 
ever, will  not  let  that  lUvoltUions  de  Paris  die ;  but  edit  it  himself, 
with  much  else, — dull-blustering  Printer  though  he  be. 

Of  Cassandrar Marat  we  have  spoken  often ;  yet  the  most  sur- 
prising truth  remains  to  be  spoken :  that  he  actually  does  not 
want  sense ;  but,  with  croaking  gelid  throat,  croaks  out  masses  of 
the  truth,  on  several  things.  Nay  sometimes,  one  might  almost 
fiuicy  he  had  a  perception  of  humour,  and  were  laughing  a  little, 
fiur  down  in  his  inner  man.  Camille  is  wittier  than  ever,  and 
more  outspoken,  cynical ;  yet  sunny  as  ever.  A  light  melodious 
creature ;  *  bom,*  as  he  shall  yet  say  with  bitter  tears,  '  to  write 
verses;'  light  Apollo,  so  clear,  soft-lucent,  in  this  war  of  the 
Titans,  wherein  he  shall  not  conquer! 

Folded  and  hawked  Newspapers  exist  in  all  countries ;  but,  in 
such  a  Journalistic  element  as  this  of  France,  other  and  stranger 
sorts  are  to  be  anticipated.  What  says  the  English  reader  to  a 
Journal' Affiche,  Placard  Journal ;  legible  to  him  that  has  no  half- 
penny; in  bright  prismatic  colours,  calling  the  eye  from  afeur? 
Such,  in  the  coming  months,  as  Patriot  Associations,  public  and 
private,  advance,  and  can  subscribe  funds,  shall  plenteously  hang 
themselves  out :  leaves,  Hmed  leaves,  to  catch  what  they  can !  The 
very  Government  shall  have  its  Pasted  Journal;  Louvet,  busy 
yet  with  a  new  '  charming  romance,'  shall  write  Sentinelles,  and 
post  them  with  effect ;  nay  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  in  his  extremity, 
shall  still  more  cunningly  try  it.^  Great  is  Journalism.  Is  not 
every  Able  Editor  a  Ruler  of  the  World,  being  a  persuader  of  it ;  ^ 
though  self-elected,  yet  sanctioned,  by  the  sale  of  his  Numbers  ?  j 

^  See  Bertrand-Moleville,  M^oires,  ii.  loo,  etc.  [The  placarded  newspaper  of 
Louvet  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  June  '92,  on  pink  or  grey  paper,  in  large  type. 
It  was  a  plan  devised  by  Roland  for  undermining  the  King's  Government,  in  which  he 
was  acting  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  to  it  secret  service 
money  which  he  got  from  Dumouriez  on  other  pretences.  The  first  twenty-three  num- 
bers have  no  dates,  the  next  forty-nine  run  from  July  ist  to  Nov.  21st.  Bertrand 
tells  us,  in  the  passage  cited  by  Carlyle,  how  he  got  a  number  of  posters  printed  to 
resemble  exactly  the  Sentinelle  of  Louvet,  and  placarded  a  'number  42*  over 
number  41  (Aug.  2nd  '92).  The  Jacobins  offered  a  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  the  posting  of  the  false  SentitulU,  and  one  of  Bertrand's  bill-stickers  was 
attacked  by  them.    (See  Tourneux,  ii.  633.)] 
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Whom  indeed  the  world  has  the  readiest  method  of  deponng, 
should  need  he :  that  of  merely  doing  nothing  to  him ;  which  ends 
in  starvation. 

Nor  esteem  it  small  what  those  Bill-stickers  had  to  do  in  Paris :  { 
above  Three-score  of  them  :  all  with  their  crosspoles,  haversacks, 
pastepots ;  nay  with  leaden  badges,  for  the  Municipality  licenses 
them.  A  Sacred  College,  proparly  of  Woild-nilers'  Heralds, 
though  not  respected  as  such,  in  an  Era  still  incipient  and  raw. 
They  made  the  walls  of  Paris  didactic,  suasive,  with  an  ever  fresh 
Periodical  Literature,  wherein  he  that  ran  might  read :  Placard 
Journals,  Placard  Lampoons,  Municipal  Ordinances,  Royal  Pro- 
clamations ;  the  whole  other  or  vulgar  Placard-department  super- 
added,— or  (miitted  from  contempt !  What  unutterable  things 
the  stone-walls  spoke,  during  these  five  years !  But  it  is  all  gone  ; 
Today  swallowing  Yesterday,  and  then  being  in  its  turn  swallowed 
of  Tomorrow,  even  as  Speech  ever  is.  Nay  what,  O  thou  im- 
mortal Man  of  Letters,  is  Writing  itself  but  Speech  conserved  fer 
a  time?  The  Placard  Journal  conserved  it  for  one  day;  some 
Books  conserve  it  for  the  matter  of  ten  years ;  nay  some  for  three 
thousand :  but  what  then  ?  Why,  then,  the  years  being  all  run,  it 
also  dies,  and  the  world  is  rid  of  it.  Oh,  were  there  not  a  spirit 
in  the  word  of  man,  as  in  man  himself,  that  survived  the  audible 
bodied  word,  and  tended  either  godward  or  else  devilward  fo^ 
evermore,  why  should  he  trouble  himself  much  with  the  truth 
of  it,  or  the  falsehood  of  it,  except  for  commercial  purposes  ?  His 
immortality  indeed,  and  whether  it  shall  last  half  a  lifetime  oa- 
a  lifetime  and  half;  is  not  that  a  very  considerable  thing  ?  Im- 
mortality, mortality : — ^there  were  certain  runaways  whom  Fritz 
the  Great  bullied  back  into  the  battle  with  a :  "  R — ,  tvollt  ihr 
emg  leben,  Unprintable  OflTscouring  of  Scoundrels,  would  ye  live 
forever  ?  " 

This  is  the  Communication  of  Thought ;  how  happy  when  there 
is  any  Thought  to  communicate !  Neither  let  the  simpler  old 
methods  be  neglected,  in  their  sphere.  The  Palais- Royal  Tent,  a 
tyrannous  Patrollotism  has  removed ;  but  can  it  remove  the  lungs 
of  man  ?   Anaxagoras  Chaumette  we  saw  mounted  on  boumestones. 
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while  Tallien  worked  sedentary  at  the  sub-editorial  desk.  In  any 
comer  of  the  civilised!  worlds  a  tub  can  be  inverted^  and  an  arti- 
culate-speaking biped  mount  thereon.  Nay,  with  contrivance^  a 
portable  trestle,  or  folding-stool,  can  be  procured,  for  love  or 
money;  this  the  peripatetic  Orator  can  take  in  his  hand,  and, 
driven  out  here,  set  it  up  again  there :  saying  mildly,  with  a  Sage 
Bias,  Omnia  mea  mecum  porio. 

Such  is  Journalism,  hawked,  pasted,  spoken.  How  changed 
since  One  old  M6tra  walked  this  same  Tuileries  Garden,  in  gilt 
cocked  hat,  with  Journal  at  his  nose,  or  held  loose-folded  behind 
his  back ;  and  was  a  notability  of  Paris,  ^  M6tra  the  Newsman ; '  ^ 
and  Louis  himself  was  wont  to  say :  Quen  dit  M4tra  ?  Since  the 
first  Venetian  News-sheet  was  sold  for  a  gazsa,  or  farthing,  and 
named  Gazette  I    We  live  in  a  fertile  world.^ 

CHAPTER  V 

OLUBBISM 

Where  the  heart  is  full,  it  seeks,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  in  a 

thousand  ways,  to  impart  itself.     How  sweet,  indispensable,  in 

^  Dulaure,  viii.  473 ;  Mercier,  Nouveau  Paris,  &c.  [M^tra  {see  note  supra^  p.  73), 
a  rather  m3rsterious  person,  but  not  the  mere  newspaper  man  that  Carlyle  here 
represents.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  rival  of  Bachaumont  as  a  society  journalist. 
His  18  vols,  of  a  society  newspaper  called  Corresp.  Secr.y  Politique  et  Littiraire 
extend  from  1774  to  1785.  He  often  dififers  from  Bachaumont  in  particulars. 
The  paper  was  read  both  in  England  and  Germany.  The  British  Museum  Edition 
is  dated  1787.  M^tra  dabbled  in  politics  also,  and  appears  as  an  agent  employed 
in  negotiations  with  Prussia  1792  (Sorel,  iii.  113).  The  phrase  in  Dulaiu-e  is  Que 
dit  Mfetra?  (not  Qu'en  dit).] 

^[It  is  a  pity  that  Carlyle  omits  all  mention  of  the  only  French  newspaper  of  the 
time  conducted  on  able  and  honest  lines ;  indeed  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the 
connection  between  Mallet  du  Pan  and  the  Mercure  should  have  been  unknown  to 
him.  From  the  date  of  the  final  removal  of  the  Censorship  in  Aug.  1789  down 
to  April  1792  the  Mercure  remained  the  main  support  in  the  press  of  the  moderate 
Royalists.  Mirabeau  spoke  of  it  as  the  most  widely  circulated  newspaper  of  all 
(Fils  Adoptif,  vii.  549).  To  his  eternal  honour  Mallet  alone  protested  against  the 
violence  of  July  14th,  but  he  equally  denounced  all  attempts  at  counter-revolution, 
and  did  not  spare  the  feeble  methods  of  intrigue  to  which  the  Court  resorted  in 
I79I'  He  saw  that  Necker  was  not  a  demigod  in  1789,  nor  a  contemptible  wretch 
in  1790.  A  strong  Protestant,  he  became  the  avowed  champion  of  the  persecuted 
Catholic  priests.  In  May  '90  (and  this  well  illustrates  the  amount  of  toleration 
practised  by  the  Radicals  of  the  Revolution)  he  was  openly  threatened  by  a  formal 
deputation  of '  citizens '  that,  if  he  would  not  write  in  favour  of  the  further  progress 
of  the  Revolution,  his  life  would  be  endangered.  After  Varennes  his  house  was 
ransacked,  and  his  papers  sealed,  and  the  Mercure  was  silenced  from  July  to 
September  '91 ;  but  resumed  again  and  continued  with  some  interruptions  until 
Aug.  4th  '92.    (Toumcux,  ii.  491,  and  vid,  infr,,  ii.  58.)] 
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such  cases,  is  fellowship;  sOul  mjrsticallj  strengthening  soul! 
The  meditative  Germans,  some  think,  have  been  of  opinicm  that 
Enthusiasm  in  general  means  simply  excessive  Congr^ating— 
Schnvdrmerey,  or  Swarming,  At  any  rate,  do  we  not  see  glimmer- 
ing half-red  embers,  if  laid  together,  get  into  the  brightest  white 
glow? 

In  such  a  France,  gregarious  Reunions  will  needs  multiply^^ 
intensify ;  Fre^ch  Life  will  step  out  of  doors,  and,  from  domestic, 
beomie  a  public  Club  Life.  Old  Clubs,  which  already  germinated, 
grow  and  flourish;  new  ever3rwhere  bud  forth.  It  is  the  sure 
/symptoi;n  of  Social  Unrest:  in  such  way,  most  in&llibly  of  all, 
does  Social  Unrest  exhibit  itself;  find  solacement,  and  also  nutri- 
ment. In  every  French  head  there  hangs  now,  whether  for  terror 
or  for  hope,  some  prophetic  picture  of  a  New  France  :  pn^i^iecy 
which  brings,  nay  which  almost  is,  its  own  fulfilment ;  and  in  all 
ways,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  works  towards  that. 

Observe,  moreover,  how  the  Aggregative  Principle,  let  it  be 
but  deep  enough,  goes  on  aggregating,  and  this  even  in  a  geo- 
metrical progression ;  how  ^en  the  whole  world,  in  such  a  plastic 
time,  is  forming  itself  into  Clubs,  some  One  Club,  the  strongest  or 
lucluesl,' shall  by  friendly  attracting,  by  victorious  compelling, 
grow  ever  strcmger,  till  it  become  immeasurably  strong ;  and  all 
the  others,  with  their  strength,  be  either  lovingly  absorbed  into 
it,  or  hostilely  alylished  by  it.  This  if  the  Club-spirit  is  universal ; 
if  the  time  is  plastic.  Plastic  enough  is  the  time,  universal  the 
Club-spirit :  such  an  all-absorbing,  paramount  One  Club  cannot 
be  wanting. 

What  a  progress,  since  the  first  salient-point  of  the  Breton 
Committee !  It  worked  long  in  secret,  not  languidly ;  it  has  come 
with  the  National  Assembly  to  Paris ;  calls  itself  Club  ;  calls  itself 
in  imitation,  as  is  thought,  of  those  generous  Price-Stanhope  Eng- 
lish who  sent  over  to  cctogratulate,  French  Revolidion  Club;  but 
soon,  with  more  originality.  Club  of  Friends  of  the  Constitutioru 
Moreover  it  has  leased  for  itself,  at  a  fair  rent,  the  Hall  of  the 
Jacobins  Convent,  one  of  our  '  superfluous  edifices ; '  and  does 
^  [For  the  origin  of  clubs  vid,  note  supr.,  p.  133.] 
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therefrom  now,  in  these  spring  months,  begin  shining  out  on  an 
admiring  Paris.  And  so,  by  degrees,  under  the  shorter  popular 
title  of  Jacobins  Club,  it  shall  become  memcHable  to  all  times  and 
lands.  Glance  into  the  interior :  strongly  yet  modestly  benched' 
and  seated ;  as  many  as  Thirteen  Hundred  chosen  Patriots ;  As- 
sembly Members  not  a  few.  Bamave,  the  two  Liameths  are  seen 
there;  occasionally  Mirabeau,  perpetually  Robespierre;  also  the 
feret-visage  of  Fouquier-Tinville  with  other  attorneys ;  Anadiarsis 
oi  Prussian  Sc3rthia,  and  miscellaneous  Patriots, — ^though  all  is 
yet  in  the  most  perfectly  deanwashed  state ;  decent,  nay  dignified. 
President  on  platfonn>  President's  bell  are  not  wanting ;  oratorical 
Tribune  high-raised ;  nor  strangers'  galleries,  wherein  also  sit 
women.  Has  any  French  Antiquarian  Society  preserved  that 
written  Lease  of  the  Jacobins  Convent  Hall?  Or  was  it,  un- 
luckier  even  than  Magna  Charta,  dipt  by  sacrilegious  Tailors? 
Universal  History  is  not  indifferent  to  it.^ 

These  Friends  of  the  Constitution  have  met  mainly,  as  their 
name  may  foreshadow,  to  look  after  Elections  when  an  Election 
comes,  and  procure  fit  men :  but  likewise  to  Consult  generaUy 
that  the  Commonweal  take  no  damage ;  one  as  yet  sees  not  how. 
For  indeed  let  two  or  three  gather  together  any  where,  if  it  be  not 
in  Church,  where  all  are  bound  to  the  passive  state ;  no  mortal \n 
can  say  accurately,  themselves  as  httle  as  any,  fdl*  what  they  are^ 
gathered.  How  often  has  the  broached  barrel  proved  not  to  be 
for  joy  anM  heart-effusion,  but  for  duel  and  head-breakage ;  and 
the  pron^sed  feast  become  a  Feast  of  the  Liapithse !  This  Jaco- 
bins Club,  which  at  first  shone  resplendent,  and  was  thought  to 
be  a  new  celestial  Sun  for  enlightening  the  Nations,  had,  as  things 
all  have,  to  work  through  its  appointed  phases :  it  burned  unfor- 
tunately more  and  more  lurid,  more  sulphm*ous,  distracted ; — and 

^[Aulard  (La  Soci^t6  des  Jacobins,  Paris,  1889,  L  398)  gives  i,xoo  as  the  num- 
bers of  the  Paris  Club  at  tins  date,  and  there  were  akeady  over  150  provincial 
branches.  Mirabeau  was  a  constant  attendant  in  the  autumn  oi'go,  and  was 
elected  President  Nov.  30th.  His  last  action  there,  on  Feb.  38th  '91,  was  a 
successfid  defence  of  his  vote  against  the  proposed  law  forbidding  emigration. 
In  the  last  month  of  his  life  he  seems  not  to  have  attended  the  Club.] 
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•warn  at  last,  throu^  the  astcmished  Heaven,  like  a  Tartaiean 
Portent,  and  lurid-burning  Prison  of  Spirits  in  Pain. 

Its  style  of  eloquence  ?  Rejoice,  Reader,  that  thou  knowest  it 
hot,  that  thou  canst  never  perfectly  know.  The  Jacobins  pub- 
lished a  Journal  of  Debates,^  where  they  that  have  the  heart  may 
examine :  impassioned,  duU-droning  Patriotic-Eloquence ;  implac- 
able, unfertile — save  for  Destruction,  which  was  indeed  its  work : 
most  wearisome,  though  most  deadly.  Be  thankful  that  Oblivion 
covers  so  much ;  that  all  carrion  is  by  and  by  -buried  in  the  greai 
Earth's  bosom,  and  even  makes  her  grow  the  greener.  The 
Jacobins  are  buried ;  but  their  work  is  not ;  it  continues '  making 
the  tour  of  the  worid,'  as  it  can.  It  might  be  seen  lately,  for 
instance,  with  bared  bosom  and  death-defiant  eye,  as  far  on  as 
Greek  Missolonghi ;  strange  enough,  old  slumbering  Hellas  was 
resuscitated,  into  somnambtdism  which  will  become  clear  wakeful- 
ness, by  a  voice  from  the  Rue  St.  H<mor6 !  All  dies,  as  we  oftai 
say ;  except  the  spirit  of  man,  of  what  man  does.  Thus  has  not 
the  very  House  of  the  Jacobins  vanished :  scarcely  lingering  in  & 
few  old  men  s  memories  ?  The  St  Honore  Market  has  brushed 
it  away,  and  now  where  duU-droning  eloquence,  like  a  Trump  of 
Doom,  once  shook  the  world,  there  is  pacific  chaffering  for  poultry 
and  greens.  The  sacred  National  Assembly  Hall  itself  has  become 
common  ground;  President's  platform  permeable  to  wain  and 
dustcart ;  for  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  runs  there.  Verily,  at  Cockcrow 
(of  this  Cock  or  the  other),  cdl  Apparitions  do  melt  and  dissolve 
in  space.^ 

^  The  Paris  Jacobins  became  '  the  Mother-Society,  SocUU  Mtre ; ' 
and  had  as  many  as  '  three  hundred '  shrill-tongued  daughters  in 
/direct  correspondence'  with  her.  Of  indirectly  corresponding, 
what  we  may  call  grand-daughters  and  minute  progeny,  she 

>  [The  Journal  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution  began  Oct.  31st  '90,  and  ran  with 
slight  changes  of  name  till  Dec.  Z4th  '93  ;  the  first  year's  issue  was  edited  by  Laclos. 
(Toumeux,  ii.  378.)] 

2 [In  Dauban's  Paris  en  1794  is  a  reproduction  of  a  contemporary  engraving, 
both  of  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  church,  showing  the  galleries  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  nave  to  contain  the  spectators,  and  the  roof  propped  up  with  poles 
standing  in  barrels.  Radicals  wishing  to  worship  at  the  vanished  shrine  c^  the 
Jacobins  should  seek  the  angle  made  by  the  junction  of  xhsr^Rue  du  MarchdSt, 
Honori  with  the  Rue  St  Hyacinthe  St.  Honori.'\ 
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counted  'forty-four  thousand!' — But  for  the  present  we  note 
only  two  things :  the  first  of  them  a  mere  anecdote.  One  night, 
a  couple  of  brother  Jacobins  are  door-keepers ;  for  the  members 
take  this  post  of  duty  and  honour  in  rotation,  and  admit  none 
that  have  not  tickets:  one  door-keeper  was  the  worthy  Sieur 
Lais,  a  patriotic  Opera-singer,  stricken  in  years,  whose  windpipe 
is  long  since  closed  without  result ;  the  other,  young,  and  named 
Louis  Philippe,  D' Orleans's  firstborn,  has  in  this  latter  time,  after/ 
unheard-of  destinies,  become  Citizen- King,  and  struggles  to  rule 
for  a  season.  All  flesh  is  grass ;  higher  reedgrass  or  creeping 
herb.  T 

The  second  thing  we  have  to  note  is  historical :  that  the 
Mother- Society,  even  in  this  its  eflulgent  period,  cannot  content 
all  Patriots.  Already  it  must  throw  off,  so  to  speak,  two  dissatis- 
fied swarms ;  a  swarm  to  the  right,  a  swarm  to  the  left.  One 
party,  which  thinks  the  Jacobins  lukewarm,  constitutes  itself  into 
Club  of  the  Cordeliers ;  ^  a  hotter  Club :  it  is  Danton's  element ; 
with  whom  goes  Desmoulins.  The  other  party,  again,  which 
thinks  the  Jacobins  scalding-hot,  flies  ofl*to  the  right,  and  becomes 
'Club  of  1789,  Friends  of  the  Monarchic  Constitution.'  They 
are  afterwards  named  '  Feuillans  Club ;  *  their  place  of  meeting 
being  the  Feuillans  Convent.  Lafayette  is,  or  becomes,  their 
chief  man ;  supported  by  the  respectable  Patriot  everjrwhere,  by 
the  mass  of  Property  and  Intelligence, — with  the  most  flourishing 
prospects.  They,  in  these  June  da,ys  of  1790,  do,  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  dine  solemnly  with  open  windows ;  to  the  cheers  of  the 
people;    with  toasts,  with  inspiriting  songs, — ^with  one  song  at 

^  [The  Cordeliers'  Club  sat  in  the  refectory  of  the  Cordelier  monks  (which  is 
still  standing,  1899)  in  the  Place  de  V^cole  de  Midecine;  the  church  and  the  rest  of 
the  convent  buildings  have  disappeared.  The  ground  floor  of  the  refectory  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Musie  Dupuytren.  The  district  (i.e. ,  electors  of  the  district)  of 
the  Cordeliers  met  daily  after  July  14th,  and  merged  into  the  '  Club.'  The  old 
name  of  the  district  disappeared  when  the  Sections  were  created,  and  the  Thi&tre 
Francis  was  the  new  designation.  The  first  declared  activity  of  the  Club,  as  a 
Club,  was  when  it  presented  a  petition  demanding  a  Republic  on  the  day  of  the 
King's  flight  to  Varennes.  The  Club  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  H6bertists 
on  Danton's  retirement  from  political  life  in  the  autumn  of  '93.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Carlyle  is  quite  wrong  in  representing  it  as  a  secession  from  the  Jacobins. 
Mr.  Belloc  in  his  clever  book,  Danton,  A  Study  (London,  1899),  p.  80  sqq,  points 
out  the  essentisdf  diflerence  between  the  two.] 
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least,  among  the  feeblest  ever  sung.^  They  shall,  in  due  time, 
be  hooted  forth,  over  the  borders,  into  Cimmerian  Night. 

Another  expressly  Monarchic  or  Royalist  Club,  '  Club  des  Mo- 

narchiens,'  though  a  Club  of  ample  funds,  and  all  sitting  on  damask 

sofas,  cannot  realise  the  smallest  momentary  cheer :  realises  cmly 

^.  scoffs  and  groans; — till,  ere  long,  certain  Patriots  in  disorderly 

r  sufficient  number,  proceed  thither,  for  a  night  or  for  nights,  and 

Jy  groan  it  out  of  pain.     Vivacious  alone  shall  the  Mother-Society 

and  her  family  be.     The  very  Cordeliers  may,  as  it  were,  return 

into  her  bosom,  which  will  have  grown  warm  enough.^ 

Fatal-looking !  Are  not  such  Societies  an  incipient  New  Order 
.'  of  Society  itself?  The  Aggregative  Principle  anew  at  work  in 
\  a  Society  grown  obsolete,  cracked  asunder,  dissolving  into  rubbish 
and  primary  atoms  ?  ^ 

CHAPTER  VI 

JE  LE  JURE 

With  these  signs  of  the  times,  is  it  not  surprising  that  the  domi- 
nant feeling  all  over  France  was  still  continually  Hope?  O 
blessed  Hope,  sole  boon  of  man :  whereby,  on  his  strait  prison- 
walls,  are  painted  beautiful  £ur-stretching  landscapes;  and  into 
the  night  of  very  Death  is  shed  holiest  dawn !     Thou  art  to  all 

^  Hist.  Pari  vi.  334. 

'  rCarlyle  makes  some  confusion  here.  Malouet  and  Clermont-Tonnerre  wore 
the  nrs|,'in  Jan.  1790,  to  attempt  the  foundation  of  the  C/ud  des  Impariiaux,  but 
for  the  time  the  attempt  failed.  Not  till  nearly  a  year  l^ter  did  the  SocUU  des 
Amis  (U  la  Constitution  Monarchiqiu  come  into  existence  (also  the  work  of 
Malouet  and  Clermont-Tonnerrej.  Meanwhile  the  Sociiti  Patriotique  de  1789 
was  founded,  on  May  isth  '90,  under  Lafayette's  auspices  ;  many  of  its  members 
were  also  members  of  the  Jacobins.  (Mirabeau  frequented  both  clubs.)  It  is  this 
to  which  the  name  of  Feutllans^  from  the  later  club  of  that  name,  is  often  wrongly 
given  (t/tfl?.  infr.y  ii.  85).  The  Monarchiens  were  denounced  at  the  Jacobins  on 
Dec.  25th  '90,  and  closed  by  order  of  the  Paris  Municipality,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  mob,  on  March  28th  '91.  (See  Malouet,  ii.  56,  sqq,  ;  Ferri^res,  IL  215, 
sqq.  :  and  Challamel,  Les  Clubs  Contre-R^volutionnaires,  Paris,  1895.)] 

'  [One  must  beware  of  confusing  the  Clubs  proper,  like  the  Jacobins  and  Feuil- 
lans,  with  the  Soci^tSs  Populaires.  The  latter  name  is  often  loosely  used  to 
include  the  Clubs  as  well ;  and,  in  the  singular,  one  finds  the  name  used  in  the 
provinces  as  equivalent  to  the  local  Jacobin  Club.  '  Popular  Societies '  however 
sprang  up  in  the  great  cities  in  1790 — i,  rather  under  the  influence  of  the  Cordeliers 
than  the  Jacobins,  admitted  both  sexes,  had  no  special  order  of  sitting,  and  were 
generally  of  extreme  violence.     {See  R6v.  Fr.,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  321,  sqq,)\ 
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an  indefeasible  possession  in  this  God's-w(H*ld ;  to  the  wise  a 
sacred  Constantine's-banner,  written  on  the  eternal  skies ;  under 
which  they  shall  conquer^  for  the  battle  itself  is  victory :  to  the  * 
foolish  some  secular  mirage,  or  shadow  of  still  waters^  painted  on' 
the  parched  Earth ;  whereby  at  least  their  dusty  pilgrimage^  if! 
devious,  becomes  cheerfuller,  becomes  possible.  I 

In  the  death-tumults  of  a  sinking  Society,  French  Hope  sees^ 
only  the  birth-struggles  of  a  new  unspeakably  better  Society ;  / 
and  sings,  with  full  assurance  of  &ith,  her  brisk  Melody,  which 
some  inspired  fiddler  has  in  these  very  days  composed  for  her, — 
the  world-fiunous  Qa-ira,^  Yes ;  '  that  will  go : '  and  then  there 
will  come —  ?  All  men  hope ;  even  Marat  hopes — that  Patriotism 
will  take  muff  and  dirk.  King  Louis  is  not  without  hope :  in  the 
chapter  of  chances  ;  in  a  flight  to  some  Bouill^ ;  in  getting  popu- 
larised at  Paris.  But  what  a  hoping  People  he  had,  judge  by  the 
fact,  and  series  of  &cts,  now  to  be  noted. 

Poor  Louis,  meaning  the  best,  with  little  insight  and  even  less 
determination  of  his  own,  has  to  follow,  in  that  dim  wayfiiring  of 
his,  such  signal  as  may  be  given  him ;  by  backstairs  Royalism,  by 
official  or  backstairs  Constitutionalism,  whichever  for  the  month 
may  have  convinced  the  royal  mind.  If  flight  to  fiouill6,  and 
(horrible  to  think !)  a  drawing  of  the  civil  sword  do  hang  as  theory, 
portentous  in  the  background,  much  nearer  is  this  fiict  of  these 
Twelve  Hundred  Kings,  who  sit  in  the  SaUe  de  MatUge,  Kings 
uncontrollable  by  him,  not  yet  irreverent  to  him.  Could  kind 
management  of  these  but  prosper,  how  much  better  were  it  than 
armed  Emigrants,  Turin  intrigues,  and  the  help  of  Austria !  Nay, 
are  the  two  hopes  inconsistent  ?  Rides  in  the  suburbs,  we  have 
found,  cost  little ;  yet  they  always  brought  vivais,^     Still  cheaper 

'  [The  authorship  of  the  words  of  (^a  !ra  is,  according  to  Larousse,  uncertain ; 
the  music  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  Carillon  National  of  Pr6court 
or  Dupuis.  Boursin  and  Challamel  say  that  one  Ladr^  claimed  before  the  Comiti 
de  Salui  Public  the  honour  of  being  the  author.  The  song  first  really  obtained 
vogue  at  the  '  Feast  of  Pikes ; '  its  earlier  version  was  mild  compared  to  the  well- 
known  words  of  1793 — 4, 

'  Les  aristocrates  on  les  pendera. 
La  Libert^  triomphera,'  etc. 
{.See  Challamel,  Hist.  Mus6e  de  la  R6pub.  Fr.  (Paris»  1857),  i.  no.)] 

3  See  Bertrand-Moleville,  i.  241,  &c. 
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it  a  loft  word ;  such  as  has  many  times  tunied  away  wrath.  In 
these  rapid  days,  while  France  is  all  getting  divided  into  Depart- 
ments, Clergy  about  to  be  remodelled.  Popular  Societies  rising, 
and  Feudalism  and  so  much  else  is  ready  to  be  hurled  into  the 
melting-pot, — ^might  one  not  try  ? 

On  the  4th  of  February,  accordingly,  M.  le  Prudent  reads  to 
his  National  Assembly  a  short  autograft,  announcing  that  his 
Majesty  will  step  over,  quite  in  an  unceremonious  way,^  probably 
about  noon.  Think,  theref(N*e,  Messieurs,  what  it  may  mean; 
especially,  how  ye  will  get  the  Hall  decorated  a  little.  The 
Secretaries'  Bureau  can  be  shifted  down  from  the  platform ;  on 
the  President's  chair  be  slipped  this  cover  of  velvet,  '  of  a  violet 
colour  sprigged  with  gold  fleur-de-lys ; '  for  indeed  M.  le  President 
has  had  previous  notice  underhand,  and  taken  counsel  with  Doctor 
Guillotin.  Then  some  fracticm  of '  velvet  carpet,'  of  like  texture 
and  colour,  cannot  that  be  spread  in  front  of  the  chair,  where  tbe 
Secretaries  usually  sit  ?  So  has  judicious  Guillotin  advised  :  and 
the  effect  is  found  satis&ctory.  Moreover,  as  it  is  {urobable  th&t 
his  Majesty,  in  spite  of  the  fleur-de-lys  velvet,  will  stand  and  not 
sit  at  all,  the  President  himself^  in  the  interim,  presides  standing. 
And  so,  while  some  honourable  Member  is  discussing,  say,  the 
divisi<m  of  a  Department,  Ushers  announce :  ''  His  Majesty ! " 
In  person,  with  small  suite,  enter  Majesty:  the  honourable 
Member  stops  short ;  the  Assembly  starts  to  its  feet ;  the  Twelve 
Hundred  Kings  '  almost  all,'  and  the  Galleries  no  less,  do  welcome 
the  Restorer  of  French  Liberty  with  loyal  shouts.  His  Majesty's 
Speech,  in  diluted  conventional  phraseology,  expresses  this  mainly: 
That  he,  most  of  all  Frenchmen,  rejoices  to  see  France  getting 
regenerated ;  is  sure,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  will  deal  gently 
with  her  in  the  process,  and  not  regenerate  her  rovghly.  Such 
was  his  Majesty's  Speech :  the  feat  he  performed  was  coming  to 
speak  it,  and  going  back  again. 

Surely,  except  to  a  very  hoping  People,  there  was  not  much 

1  [The  occasion  was  the  presentation  to  the  King  of  the  decrees  as  to  the  new 
administrative  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  Mirabeau  chose  to  be  discontented  with 
the  event,  and  wrote  that  the  King  would  lose  in  prestige  more  than  he  gained  in 
popularity  (Bacourt,  i.  464) :  Morris  (i.  292)  is  of  the  same  opinion.] 
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here  to  build  upon.     Yet  what  did  they  not  build!     The  feet 

that  the  King  has  spoken,  that  he  has  voluntarily  come  to  speak, 

how  inexpressibly  encouraging !     Did  not  the  glance  of  his  royal 

countenance,  like  concentrated  sunbeams,  kindle  all  hearts  in  an 

august  Assembly;    nay  thereby  in  an  inflammable  enthusiastic 

France  ?     To  move  '  Deputation  of  thanks '  can  be  the  happy  lot 

of  but  one  man ;  to  go  in  such  Deputation  the  lot  of  not  many. 

The  Deputed  have  gone,  and  returned  with  what  highest-flown 

compliment  they  could ;  whom  also  the  Queen  met,  Dauphin  in  ^ 

hand.     And  still  do  not  our  hearts  bum  with  insatiable  gratitude  ; 

and  to  one  other  man  a  still  higher  blessedness  suggests  itself  : 

To  move  that  we  all  renew  the  National  Oath. 

Happiest  honourable  Member,  with  his  word  so  in  season  as 
word  seldom  was ;  magic  Fugleman  of  a  whole  National  Assembly, 
which  sat  there  bursting  to  do  somewhat ;  Fugleman  of  a  whole 
onlooking  France!  The  President  swears;  declares  that  every 
one  shall  swear,  in  distinct  ^e  le  jure.  Nay  the  very  gallery  sends 
him  down  a  written  slip  signed,  with  their  Oath  on  it ;  and  as  the 
Assembly  now  casts  an  eye  that  way,  the  Gallery  all  stands  up 
and  swears  again.  And  then  out  of  doors,  consider  at  the  Hdtel- 
de-Ville  how  Bailly,  the  great  Tennis-Court  swearer,  again  swears, 
towards  nightfall,  with  all  the  Municipals,  and  Heads  of  Districts 
assembled  there.  And  '  M.  Danton  suggests  that  the  public  would 
like  to  partake  : '  whereupon  Bailly,  with  escort  of  Twelve,  steps 
forth  to  the  great  outer  staircase ;  sways  the  ebullient  multitude 
with  stretched  hand ;  takes  their  oath,  with  a  thunder  of '  rolling 
drums,'  with  shouts  that  rend  the  welkin.  And  on  all  streets  the 
glad  people,  with  moisture  and  fire  in  their  eyes,  '  spontaneously 
formed  groups,  and  swore  one  another,'  ^ — and  the  whole  City 
was  illuminated.  This  was  the  Fourth  of  February  1 790  :  a  day 
to  be  marked  white  in  Constitutional  annals. 

Nor  is  the  illumination  for  a  night  only,  but  partially  or  totally 

it  lasts  a  series  of  nights.     For  each  District,  the  Electors  of  each 

District  will  swear  specially ;  and  always  as  the  District  swears,  it 

illuminates  itself.     Behold  them.  District  after  District,  in  some 

^  Newspapers  (in  Hist.  Pari.  iv.  445). 
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open  square^  where  the  Non-Electing  People  can  all  see  and  join : 
with  their  uplifted  right-hands^  and  je  lejurt ;  with  rolling  drums, 
with  embracings^  and  that  infinite  hurrah  of  the  enfranchised,— 
#hich  any  tyrant  that  there  may  be  can  consider !  Faithful  to 
the  King,  to  the  Law,  to  the  Constitution  which  the  National 
^Assembly  ihaU  make. 

Fancy,  for  example,  the  Professors  of  Universities  parading 
the  streets  with  their  young  France,  and  swearing,  in  an  enthusi- 
astic manner,  not  without  tumult.  By  a  larger  exercise  of  iancj, 
expand  duly  this  little  word :  The  like  was  repeated  in  every 
Town  and  District  in  France !  Nay  one  Patriot  Mother,,  in 
Lagnon  of  Brittany,  assembles  her  ten  children ;  and,  with  her 
own  aged  hand,  swears  them  all  herself,  the  high-souled  venerable 
woman.  Of  all  which,  moreover,  a  Naticwial  Assembly  must  be 
eloquently  apprised.  Such  three  weeks  of  swearing !  Saw  the 
Sun  ev^  such  a  swearing  people  ?  Have  they  been  bit  by  ^ 
swearing  tarantula?  No:  but  they  are  men  and  Frenchmoi; 
they  have  Hope;  and,  singular  to  say,  they  have  Faith,  w&t 
it  only  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Jean  Jacques.  O  my  Brothers, 
would  to  Heaven  it  were  even  as  ye  think  and  have  sworn !  But 
there  are  Lover's  Oaths,  which,  had  they  been  true  as  love  it- 
self, cannot  be  kept ;  not  to  speak  of  Dicer*  s  Oaths,  also  a  known 
sort 


CHAPTER  Vn 

PRODIGIES 

To  such  length  had  the  Control  Social  brought  it,  in  believing 
hearts.  Man,  as  is  well  said,  lives  by  fedth ;  each  generation  has 
its  own  faith,  more  or  less  ;  and  laughs  at  the  faith  of  its  prede- 
cessor,— most  unwisely.  Grant  indeed  that  this  fidth  in  the 
Social  Contract  belongs  to  the  stranger  sorts;  that  an  unborn 
generation  may  very  wisely,  if  not  laugh,  yet  stare  at  it,  and 
s  piously  consider.  For,  alas,  what  is  Contrat  ?  If  all  men  were 
such  that  a  mere  spoken  or  sworn  Contract  would  bind  them, 
all  men  were  then  true  men,  and   Government  a  superfluity. 
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Not  what  thou  and  I  have  promised  to  each  other^  but  what  the 
balance  of  our  forces  can  make  us  perform  to  each  other :  that, 
in  so  sinful  a  world  as  ours,  is  the  thing  to  be  counted  on.  But 
above  all,  a  People  and  a  Sovereign  promising  to  one  another ; 
as  if  a  whole  People,  changing  from  generation  to  generation, 
nay  from,  hour  to  hour,  could  ever  by  any  method  be  made  to 
speak  or  promise;  and  to  speak  mere  solecisms:  ''We,  be  the 
Heavens  witness,  which  Heavens  however  do  no  miracles  now ; 
we,  ever-changing  Millions,  will  allotv  thee,  changeful  Unit,  to 
force  us  or  govern  us  1 "  The  world  has  perhaps  seen  few  fiiiths 
comparable  to  that. 

So  nevertheless  had  the  world  then  construed  the  matter. 
Had  they  not  so  construed  it,  how  different  had  their  hopes  been, 
their  attempts,  their  results !     But  so  and  not  otherwise  did  the  ( 
Upper  Powers  will  it  to  be.     Freedom  by  social  Contract :  such 
was  verily  the  Gospel  of  that  Era.     And  all  men  had  believed 
in  it,  as  in  a  Heaven's  Glad-tidings  men  should ;  and  with  over- 
flowing heart  and  uplifted  voice  clave  to  it,  and  stood  fronting 
Time  and  Eternity  on  it.     Nay  smile  not ;  or  only  with  a  smile 
sadder  than  tears !     This  too  was  a  better  faith  than  the  one  it  \ 
had  replaced ;  than  faith  merely  in  the  Everlasting  Nothing  and  I .  \/ 
man's  Digestive  Power ;  lower  than  which  no  faith  can  go. 

Not  that  such  universally  prevalent,  universally  jurant,  feeling 
of  Hope,  could  be  a  unanimous  one.  Far  from  that.  The  time 
was  ominous :  social  dissolution  near  and  certain ;  social  renova- 
tion still  a  problem,  difficult  and  distant,  even  though  sure.  But 
if  ominous  to  some  clearest  onlooker,  whose  faith  stood  not  with 
the  one  side  or  with  the  other,  nor  in  the  evervexed  jarring  of 
Greek  with  Greek  at  all, — ^how  unspeakably  ominous  to  dim 
Royalist  participators;  for  whom  RoyaHsm  was  Mankind's  pal- 
ladium ;  for  whom,  with  the  abolition  of  Most-Christian  Kingship 
and  Most-Talle3nrand  Bishopship,  all  loyal  obedience,  all  religious 
£siith  was  to  expire,  and  final  Night  envelope  the  Destinies  of 
Man !  On  serious  hearts,  of  that  persuasion,  the  matter  sinks 
down  deep ;  prompting,  as  we  have  seen,  to  backstairs  plots,  to 
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Emigration  with  pledge  of  war^  to  Monarchic  Clubs ;  nay  to  still 
madder  things. 

The  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  for  instance,  had  been  considered  ex- 
tinct for  some  centuries :  nevertheless  these  last-times,  as  indeed 
is  the  tendency  of  last-times,  do  revive  it ;  that  so,  of  Frendi 
mad  things,  we  might  have  sample  also  of  the  maddest  In 
remote  rural  districts,  whither  Philosophism  has  not  yet  radiated, 
where  a  heterodox  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  is  bringing  strife 
round  the  altar  itself,  and  the  very  Church-bells  are  getting 
melted  into  small  money-coin,  it  appears  probable  that  the  End 
of  the  World  cannot  be  far  off.  Deep-musing  atrabiliar  old  men, 
especially  old  women,  hint  in  an  obscure  way  that  they  know 
what  they  know.  The  Holy  Virgin,  silent  so  long,  has  not  gcme 
dumb ; — and  truly  now,  if  ever  more  in  this  world,  were  the  time 
for  her  to  speak.  One  Prophetess,^  though  careless  Historians 
have  omitted  her  name,  condition  and  whereabout,  becomes 
audible  to  the  general  ear;  credible  to  not  a  few;  credible 
to  Friar  Gerle,  poor  Patriot  Chartreux,  in  the  Naticmal  Assembiy 
itself!  2  She,  in  P3rthoness  recitative,  with  wildstaring  eye,  sings 
that  there  shall  be  a  Sign ;  that  the  heavenly  Sun  himself  will 
hang  out  a  Sign,  or  Mock-Sun, — ^which,  many  say,  shall  be  stamped 
with  the  Head  of  hanged  Favras.  List,  Dom  Gerle,  with  that 
poor  addled  poll  of  thine ;  list,  O  list ; — and  hear  nothing.* 

Notable,  however,  was  that '  magnetic  vellum,  v6lin  magnMique,' 
of  the  Sieurs  d'Hozier  and  Petit- Jean,  Parlementeers  of  Rouen. 
Sweet  young  D'Hozier,  *  bred  in  the  £uth  of  his  Missal,  and  of 
parchment  genealogies,'  and  of  parchment  generally ;  adust,  me- 
lancholic, middle-aged  Petit-Jean :  why  came  these  two  to  Saint- 
Cloud,  where  his  Majesty  was  hunting,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul ;  and  waited  there,  in  antechambers,  a  wonder  to 
whispering  Swiss,  the  livelong  day ;  and  even  waited  without  the 

^  [The  prophetess  is  probably  Suzanne  Le  Bouze  of  P^rigord  (Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  G^n^rale  sub  verb.  Gerle).  Gerle  was  deputy  to  the  States-General  for 
the  Clergy  of  Riom,  and  at  first  a  leader  of  the  liberal  party,  a  member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Committee;  but  he  certainly  got  his  reason  unbalanced  by  the 
Revolution,  for  in  1794  he  was  mixed  up  in  Catherine  Thiol's  prophecies;  and 
imprisoned  until  the  Directory,  rnd.  in/r.y  ii.  193.] 

'Qune  13th  '90.]  »  Deux  Amis,  v.  7. 
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Grates,  when  turned  out ;  and  had  dismissed  their  valets  to  Paris, 
as  with  purpose  of  endless  waiting  ?  They  have  a  magnetic  vel- 
lum, these  two ;  whereon  the  Virgin,  wonderfully  clothing  herself 
in  Mesmerean  Cagliostric  Occult-Philosophy,  has  inspired  them 
to  jot  down  instructions  and  predicticMis  for  a  much-straitened 
King.  To  whom,  by  Higher  Order,  they  will  this  day  present 
it ;  and  save  the  Monarchy  and  World.  Unaccountable  pair  of 
visual-objects!  Ye  should  be  men,  and  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century ;  but  your  magnetic  vellum  forbids  us  so  to  interpret. 
Say,  are  ye  aught?  Thus  ask  the  Guard-house  Captains,  the  i 
Mayor  of  Saint-Cloud ;  nay,  at  great  length,  thus  asks  the  Com- 
mittee of  Researches,  and  not  the  Municipal,  but  the  National 
Assembly  one.  No  distinct  answer,  for  weeks.  At  last  it  be- 
comes plain  that  the  right  answer  is  negative.  Go,  ye  Chimeras, 
with  your  magnetic  vellum ;  sweet  young  Chim^*a,  adust  middle- 
aged  one  I  The  Prison-doors  are  open.  Hardly  again  shall  ye 
preside  the  Rouen  Chamber  of  Accounts ;  but  vanish  obscurely 
into  Limbo.^ 

CHAPTER  Vin 

SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT 

Such  dim  masses,  and  specks  of  even  deepest  black,  work  in  that 
white-hot  glow  of  the  French  mind,  now  wholly  in  fusion  and 
confusion.  Old  women  here  swearing  their  ten  children  on  the 
new  Evangel  of  Jean  Jacques ;  old  women  there  looking  up  for 
Favras'  Heads  in  the  celestial  Luminary :  these  are  preternatural 
signs,  pre%uring  somewhat. 

In  fact,  to  the  Patriot  children  of  Hope  themselves  it  is  unde- 
niable that  difficulties  exist ;  emigrating  Seigneurs^  Parlements 
in  sneaking  but  most  malicious  mutiny  (though  the  rope  is  round 
their  neck) ;  above  all,  the  most  decided  '  deficiency  of  grains.' 

/ 

1  Deux  Amis,  y.  199.  [D'Hozier  was  Prisident  of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes 
at  Rouen,  and  was  twenty-five  years  old  :  Petit-Jean  was  only  ten  years  older. 
The  afifair  was  brought  before  the  Comiti  des  Recherches  of  the  National  Assembly, 
then  sent  on  to  the  H6tel-de-  Ville,  while  the  accused  were  imprisoned  at  the  Abbaye ; 
— the  whole  matter  was  soon  dismissed  {see  Deux  Amis  in  loc^  <^*''')-] 
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Sorrowful ;  but^  to  a  Nation  that  hopes^  not  irremediable.  To 
a  Nation  which  is  in  fusion  and  ardent  communion  of  thought; 
,  which,  for  example,  on  signal  of  one  Fugleman,  will  lift  its  right 
;  hand  like  a  drilled  regiment,  and  swear  and  illuminate,  tOl  every 
'  village  from  Ardennes  to  the  Pyrenees  has  rolled  its  village-dram, 
and  sent  up  its  little  oath,  and  glimmer  of  tallow-illuminatioD 
some  futhoms  into  the  reign  of  Night ! 

If  grains  are  defective^  thfj  .&ult.Js.nnat;^.f  Nature  or  National 
Assembly,  but  of  Art  and  Antinational  Intriguers.  Such  malign 
individuals,  of  the  scoundrel  specTes,"Eavepow  to  vex  us,  while 
the  Constitution  is  a-making.  Endure  it,  ye  heroic  Patriots :  nay 
rather,  why  not  cure  it  ?  Grains  do  grow,  they  lie  extant  there 
in  sheaf  or  sack ;  only  that  regraters  and  Royalist  plotters,  to 
provoke  the  People  into  ill^ality,  obstruct  the  transport  of 
grains.  Quick,  ye  organised  Patriot  Authorities,  armed  National 
Giuards,  meet  together ;  unite  your  goodwill ;  in  union  is  ten£^ 
strength:  let  the  concentred  flash  of  your  Patriotism  stake 
stealthy  Scoundrelism  blind,  paral3rtic,  as  with  a  coup  de  sM 
Under  which  hat  or  nightcap  of  the  Twenty-five  millions,  this 
pregnant  Idea  first  arose,  for  in  some  one  head  it  did  rise,  no  man 
can  now  say.  A  most  small  idea,  near  at  hand  for  the  whole 
world :  but  a  living  one,  fit ;  and  which  waxed,  whether  into 
greatness  or  not,  into  immeasurable  size.  When  a  naticm  is  in 
this  state  that  the  Fugleman  can  operate  on  it,  what  will  the 
word  in  season,  the  act  in  season,  not  do !  It  will  grow  verily, 
like  the  Boy's  Bean,  in  the  Fairy-Tale,  heaven-high,  with  habita- 
tions and  adventiu*es  on  it,  in  one  night.  It  is  nevertheless  i 
unfortunately  still  a  Bean  (for  your  long-lived  Oak  grows  not  so) ; 
and  the  next  night,  it  may  lie  felled,  horizontal,  trodden  into 
common  mud. — But  remark,  at  least,  how  natural  to  any  agitated 
Nation,  which  has  Faith,  this  business  of  Covenanting  is.  The 
N  Scotch,  believing  in  a  righteous  Heaven  above  them,  and  also 
in  a  Gospel,  far  other  than  the  Jean-Jacques  one,  swore,  in  their 
extreme  need,  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, — as  Brothers  on 
the  forlorn-hope,  and  imminence  of  battle,  who  embrace,  looking 
godward  :  and  got  the  whole  Isle  to  swear  it ;  and  even,  in  their 
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tough  Old-Saxon  Hebrew-Presbyterian  way,  to  keep  it  more  or 
less; — for  the  thing,  as  such  things  are,  was  heard  in  Heaven 
and  partially  ratified  there :  neither  is  it  yet  dead,  if  thou  wilt 
look,  nor  like  to  die.  The  French  too,  with  their  Gallic-Ethnic 
excitability  and  effervescence,  have,  as  we  have  seen,  real  Faith, 
of  a  sort ;  they  are  hard  bested,  though  in  the  middle  of  Hope  : 
a  National  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  there  may  be  in  France 
too ;  under  how  different  conditions ;  with  how  different  develop- 
ment and  issue ! 

Note,  accordingly,  the  small  commencement ;  first  spark  of  a 
mighty  firework  :  for  if  the  particular  hat  cannot  be  fixed  upon, 
the  j)articular  District  can.  On  the  29th  day  of  last  November, 
were  National  Guards  by  the  thousand  seen  filing,  i^m  far  and 
near,  with  military  music,  with  Municipal  officers  in  tricolor 
sashes,  towards  and  along  the  Rhdnenstream,  to  the  little  town 
of  Ktoile.  There  with  ceremonial  evolution  and  manoeuvre,  with 
&nfaronadixig,  musketry  salvoes,  and  what  else  the  Patriot  genius 
could  devise,  they  made  oath  and  obtestation  to  stand  £sdthfully 
by  one  another,  under  Law  and  King ;  in  particular,  to  have  all 
manner  of  grains,  while  grains  there  were,  fireely  circulated,  in 
spite  both  of  robber  and  regrater.  This  was  the  meeting  of 
^toile,  in  the  mild  end  of  November  1789.^ 

But  now,  if  a  mere  empty  Review,  followed  by  Review-dinner, 
ball,  and  such  gesticulation  and  flirtation  as  there  may  be,  interests 
the  happy  County-town,  and  makes  it  the  envy  of  surrounding 
County-towns,  how  much  more  might  this!  In  a  fortnight, 
larger  Mont^limart,  half  ashamed  of  itself,  will  do  as  good,  and 
better.  On  the  Plain  of  Mont^limart,  or  what  is  equally  sonorous, 
*  under  the  Walls  of  Mont^limart,'  the  ISth  of  December  sees 
new  gathering  and  obtestation;  six  thousand  strong;  and  now 

1  [There  was  an  earlier  federation  at  Luxeuil  in  Sept.  '89,  but  this  one  (near 
Valcaice)  was  the  first  where  the  National  Guards  were  the  centre  of  attraction. 
The  early  federations  seem  to  have  had  no  special  political  significance  ;  the  oath 
taken  on  Nov.  29th  was  to  be  true  to  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly,  but 
principally  to  assist  in  every  possible  way  in  the  safe  convoy  of  grain  and  provisions 
on  the  river  Rhdne.    The  same  oath  was  taken  at  Mont61imar  J 
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indeed,  with  these  three  remarkable  improyements,  as  iinanim- 
ously  resolved  on  there.  First,  that  the  men  of  Mont61imart  do 
federate  with  the  already  federated  men  of  !^toile.  Second,  that, 
implying  not  expressing  the  circulation  of  grain,  they  '  swear  in 
the  &ce  of  God  and  their  Comitry '  with  much  more  emphasis 
and  comprehensiveness,  'to  obey  all  decrees  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  see  them  obeyed,  till  death,  jusqu'h  la  mmi! 
Third,  *  and  most  important,  that  official  record  of  all  this 
be  solemnly  delivered  in,  to  the  National  Assembly,  to  M.  de 
Lafeyette,  and  *to  the  Restorer  of  French  Liberty;'  who 
shall  all  take  what  comfort  from  it  they  can.  Thus  does  larger 
Mont^limart  vindicate  its  Patriot  importance,  and  maintain  its 
rank  in  the  municipal  scale.^ 

And  so,  with  the  New-year,  the  signal  is  hoisted :  ficnr  is  nc^ 
a  National  Assembly,  and  solemn  deliverance  there,  at  lowest  t 
National  Telegraph  ?  Not  only  grain  shall  circulate,  while  there 
is  grain,  on  highways  or  the  Rh6ne-waters,  over  all  that  South- 
Eastern  region, — ^where  also  if  Monseigneur  d'Artois  saw  good  to 
break  in  ixova  Turin,  hot  welcome  might  await  him  ;  but  whatso- 
ever Province  of  France  is  straitened  for  grain,  or  vexed  with 
a  mutinous  Parlement,  unconstitutional  plotters.  Monarchic  Clubs, 
or  any  other  Patriot  ailment, — can  ^o  and  do  likewise,  ^r  even 
do  better.  And  now,  especially,  when  the  February  swearing 
has  set  them  all  agog  !  From  Brittany  to  Burgundy,  on  most 
Plains  of  France,  under  most  City- walls,  it  is  a  blaring  of  trumpets, 
waving  of  banners,  a  Constitutional  manceuvring:  under  tiie 
vernal  skies,  while  Nature  too  is  putting  forth  her  green  Hopes, 
under  bright  sunshine  defaced  by  the  stormM  East ;  like  Patriot- 
ism victorious,  though  with  difficulty,  over  Aristooacy  and  defect 
of  grain !  There  march  and  constitutionally  wheel,  to  the  ga^ra- 
ing  mood  of  fife  and  drum,  under  their  tricolor  Municipals,  our 
clear-gleaming  Phalanxes ;  or  halt,  with  uplifted  right-hand,  and 
artillery  salvoes  that  imitate  Jove's  thunder ;  and  all  the  Country, 
and  metaphorically  all  '  the  Universe,*  is  looking  on.     Wholly,  in 

1  Hist.  Pari.  vi.  274,  &c. 
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their  best  apparel^  brave  men,  and  beautifully  dizened  women, 
most  of  whom  have  lovers  there;  swearing,  by  the  eternal 
Heavens  and  this  green-growing  all-nutritive  Earth,  that  France 
is  free! 

Sweetest  days,  when  (astonishing  to  say)  mortals  have  actually 
met  together  in  communion  and  fellowship;  and  man,  were 
it  only  once  through  long  despicable  centuries,  is  for  moments 
verily  the  brother  of  man! — And  then  the  Deputations  to  the 
National  Assembly,  with  high-flown  descriptive  harangue  ;  to  M. 
de  La&yette,  and  the  Restorer ;  very  frequently  moreover  to  the 
Mother  of  Patriotism,  sitting  on  her  stout  benches  in  that  Hall  of 
the  Jacobins !  The  general  ear  is  filled  with  Federation.  New 
nanaes  of  Patriots  emerge,  which  shall  one  day  become  £uniliar : 
Boyer-Fonfr^e  ^  eloquent  denunciator  of  a  rebellious  Bourdeaux 
Parlement ;  Max  Isnard  ^  eloquent  reporter  of  the  Federation  of 
Draguignan ;  eloquent  pair,  separated  by  the  whole  breadth  of 
France,  who  are  nevertheless  to  meet.  Ever  wider  bums  the 
flame  of  Federation;  ever  wider  and  also  brighter.  Thus  the 
Brittany  and  Anjou  brethren  mention  a  Fraternity  of  all  true 
Frenchmen ;  and  go  the  length  of  invoking '  perdition  and  death ' 
on  any  renegade :  moreover,  if  in  their  National- Assembly  har- 
angue, Aey  glance  plaintively  at  the  marc  d* argent  which  makes 
so  many  citizens  passive,  they,  over  in  the  Mother-Society,  ask, 
being  henceforth  themselves  '  neither  Bretons  nor  Angevins  but 
French,'  Why  all  France  has  not  one  Federation,  and  universal 
Oath  of  Brotherhood,  once  for  all  ?  ^  A  most  pertinent  suggestion ; 
dating  from  the  end  of  March.  Which  pertinent  suggestion  the 
whole  Patriot  world  cannot  but  catch,  and  reverberate  and  agitate 

1  [Boyer-FonfrMe,  born  at  Bordeaux  1766,  sat  for  the  Gironde  in  the  Conven- 
tion, president  of  the  Convention  in  May  '93,  guillotined  with  his  leaders,  Oct  31st 

*930 

^  [Maximin  Isnard,  afterwards  one  of  the  rashest  of  the  Girondin  leaders,  had 
been  in  business  as  a  perfumer,  sat  for  the  Var  in  Legislature  and  Convention,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  avowed  Republicans  in  the  former  assembly.  It  was  he  who 
proposed  in  April  '93  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and 
he  who  made  the  speech  so  fatal  to  the  Gironde  about  the  annihilation  of  Paris, 
May  37th  '9^.  He  escaped  from  Paris  and  was  outlawed,  but  returned  safe  to  the 
Convention  m  March  '95.     He  died  in  retirement  1835.] 

•  Reports,  &c.  (in  Hist.  Pari.  ix.  122-147). 
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till  it  become  loud  ; — which  in  that  case,  the  Townhall  Munidpak 
bad  better  take  up,  and  meditate. 

Some  universal  Federation  seems  inevitable:  the  Where  is 
given;  clearly  Paris:  only  the  When,  the  How?  These  also 
productive  Time  will  give ;  is  already  giving.  For  always  as  the 
Federative  work  goes  on,  it  perfects  itself,  and  Patriot  genius 
adds  contribution  after  contribution.  Thus,  at  Lyons,^  in  the 
end  of  the  May  month,^  we  behold  as  many  as  fifty,  or  some  say 
sixty  thousand,  met  to  federate ;  and  a  multitude  looking  on 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  number.  From  dawn  to  dusk! 
For  our  Lyons  Guardsmen  took  rank,  at  ^v^  in  the  bright  dewy 
morning;  came  pouring  in,  bright-gleaming,  to  the  Quai  de 
Rh6ne,  to  march  thence  to  the  Federation-field ;  amid  wavings 
of  hats  and  lady-handkerchiefs;  glad  shoutings  of  some  two 
hundred  thousand  Patriot  voices  and  hearts ;  the  beautiftd  and 
brave !  Among  whom,  courting  no  notice,  and  yet  the  notablest 
of  all,  what  queenlike  Figure  is  this ;  with  her  escort  of  house- 
fHends  and  Champagneux  the  Patriot  Editor  ;  come  abroad  with 
the  earliest  ?  Radiant  with  enthusiasm  are  those  dark  eyes,  is 
that  strong  Minerva-&ce,  looking  dignity  and  earnest  joy  ;  joy- 
fullest  she  where  all  are  joyful.  It  is  Roland  de  la  Platii^re's 
Wife  !  *  Strict  elderly  Roland,  King's  Inspector  of  Manufactures 
here  ;  and  now  likewise,  by  popular  choice,  the  strictest  of  our 
new  Lyons  Mimicipals :  a  man  who  has  gained  much,  if  worth 
and  Acuity  be  gain ;  but,  above  all  things,  has  gained  to  wife 
Phlipon  the  Paris  Engraver's  daughter.  Reader,  mark  that 
queenlike  burgher-woman :  beautiM,  Amazonian-graceful  to  the 
eye ;  more  so  to  the  mind.     Unconscious  of  her  worth  (as  all 

1  [Lyons  was  the  second  city  of  France.  Rigby  (p.  109)  is  probably  below  the 
mark  when  he  estimates  its  population  at  180,000.  He  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
the  delightful  villas  occupied  by  the  rich  manufacturers  in  the  suburbs,  and  of 
such  farmhouses  and  neat  cottages  as  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  part  of  the 
world  ;  yet  of  low  rents  and  cheap  living.] 

*rMay  31st  '90.] 

s  Madame  Roland,  M6moires,  i.  (Discours  Pr61iminaire,  p.  23).  [The  work 
Carlyle  really  quotes  from  is  CEuvres  de  Mme  R.  edited  by  Champagneux,  Paris, 
an  VIII.  Champagneux  married  Roland's  daughter.  There  was  a  still  earlier 
edition  (even  more  mutilated  than  Champagneux's),  published  by  Bosc,  an  III. 
{See  R6v.  Fr.,  xxx.  i ;  xxxii.  232.)  For  Mme  Roland  see  note  at  end  of  this 
chapter.] 
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worth  is),  of  her  greatness,  of  her  crystal  clearness ;  genuine,  the 
creature  of  Sincerity  and  Nature,  in  an  age  of  Artificiality, 
Pollution  and  Cant ;  there,  in  her  still  completeness,  in  her  still 
invincibility,  she,  if  thou  knew  it,  is  the  noblest  of  all  living 
Frenchwomen, — and  will  be  seen,  one  day.  O  blessed  rather 
while  unseen,  even  of  herself  I     For  the  present  she  gazes,  nothing  J 

doubting,  into  this  grand  theatricality;  and  thinks  her  young  'a 

dreams  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

From  dawn  to  dusk,  as  we  said,  it  lasts ;  and  truly  a  sight  like 
few.  Flourishes  of  drums  and  trumpets  are  scHnething:  but 
think  of  an  *  artificial  Rock  fifty  feet  high,'  all  cut  into  crag-steps, 
not  without  the  similitude  of '  shrubs  ! '  The  interior  cavity,  for 
in  sooth  it  is  made  of  deal, — stands  solemn,  a '  Temple  of  Concord : ' 
on  the  outer  summit  rises  'a  Statue  of  Liberty,'  colossal,  seen 
for  miles,  with  her  Pike  and  Phrygian  Cap,  and  civic  column  ;  at 
her  feet  a  Country's  Altar,  '  Autel  de  la  Patrie : ' — on  all  which 
neither  deal-timber  nor  lath  and  plaster,  with  paint  of  various 
colours,  have  been  spared.  But  fancy  then  the  banners  all  placed 
on  the  steps  of  the  Rock  ;  high-mass  chanted ;  and  the  dvic  oath 
of  fifty  thousand :  with  what  volcanic  outburst  of  sound  from  iron 
And  other  throats,  enough  to  frighten  back  the  very  Soane  ^  and 
Rhdne;  and  how  the  brightest  fireworks,  and  balls,  and  even 
repasts  closed  in  that  night  of  the  gods!^  And  so  the  Lyons 
Federation  vanishes  too,  swallowed  of  darkness; — and  yet  not 
wholly,  for  our  brave  feur  Roland  was  there  ;  also  she,  though  in 
the  deepest  privacy,  writes  her  Narrative  of  it  in  Champagneux's 
Courrier  de  Lyon  ;  a  piece  which  *  circulates  to  the  extent  of  sixty 
thousand ; '  which  one  would  like  now  to  read. 

But  on  the  whole,  Paris,  we  may  see,  will  have  little  to  devise  ; 
will  only  have  to  borrow  and  apply.  And  then  as  to  the  day, 
what  day  of  all  the  calendar  is  fit,  if  the  Bastille  Anniversary  be 
liot?  The  particular  spot  too,  it  is  easy  to  see,  must  be  the 
Champ-de-Mars ;  where  many  a  Julian  the  Apostate  has  been 
lifted  on  bucklers,  to  France's  or  the  world's  sovereignty ;  and 

1  [Sic,  obviously  Sadne.] 
»  JJist,  Pari  xii,  274. 
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mm  Franks,  loud-clanging,  have  responded  to  the  voice  of  a 
Charlemagne;  and  from  of  old  mere  sublimities  have  beoi 
£uniliar. 


V  [Mme  Roland  must  be  regarded  as  Carl3ie's  most  complete  feflure.  She  is 
/Co  some  extent  the  heroine  of  the  later  part  of  the  book.  Her  reputatioa  rests  on 
Lamartine,  Thiers  and  Michdet,  and  on  her  own  works,  which  Carlyle  used  so 
copiously.  The  best  modem  apology  for  her  is  that  of  Dauban,  who  yet  is  unable 
to  make  her  into  a  heroine,  {^tude  sur  Mme  Roland,  Paris,  1864.)  She  has  in 
fact  been  largely  taken  at  her  ow^i  viduation,  and  it  was  an  extravs^gantly  high  one. 
It  may  sound  presumptuous)  but  it  seems  to  me  time  that  thif  horrid  female 
was  unmasked.  The  revoUing  indecency  of  the  worst  part  of  her  memoirs,  and 
the  execrable  taste  of  a  ^reat  deal  more  oi  them  were  unknown  to  Carlyle,  for  the 
worst  passages  were  omitted  from  all  editions  before  those  of  Dauban  and  of  Fou- 


e<hres  (c>oth  i864|.  I  have.read  Candide,  and  I  have  tried  to  read  Faublas  (Madame 
Roland's  fovounte  works  by  the  way),  but  in  neither  have  I  met  any  passage  so 
utterly  vile  as  some  of  those  in  Dauban's  edition  of  Mme  Roland  (p.  21,  sqq,\ 
One  high  quality  indeed  Madame  Roland  possessed— courage,  and  not  only  the 
serene  courage  displayed  during  her  imprisonment  and  af  her  death,  but  the 
courage  of  her  opimons  throughout  the  Revolution. 

Rdand  was  bom  at  Thizy  in  17^ ;  Marie  Jeanne  Phlipon,  his  wife,  at  Paris 
1754 ;  they  were  married  in  1780.  Roland  became  Inspector  of  Manufactures  at 
Lyons  1784.  She  describes  in  her  memoirs  her  visit  to  Versailles  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  the  bitter  hatred  which  it  raised  in  her  envious  soul ;  a  feeling  not 
improved  when  Roland  tried  and  failed  in  1784,  in  spite  of  her  most  vigorous  envts, 
to  obtain  Uitres  de  Noblesse,  This  feeling  in  fact  settled  down  into  a  personal  hatied 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  In  her  letters  from  Lyons  in  1790  she  cries  out  for  heads, 
and  above  all  for  the  noblest  head,  in  a  way  which  at  that  time  would  have  shocked 
Marat.  The  Rolands  were  in  Paris  again  Feb.— ^pt  1791,  and  at  the  Varomes 
epoch  she  is  beside  herself  with  joy,  and  Robespierre  is  her  hero,  her  demigod 
— in  her  memoirs  written  in  prison  she  vilifies  him  as  much  as  she  had  lauded 
him  before — Civil  war  is  what  she  prays  for,  and  the  Queen's  instant  trial  for  higb 
treason.  In  Dea  '91  the  Rolands  returned  to  Paris  for  good,  and  in  the  following 
March  Mme  Roland's  political  career  began  when  her  husband  became  minister. 

Now  this  woman  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Gironde,  the  ardent  young  Re- 
publican party,  and  very  largely  they  stand  or  fall  with  her.  ^  As  long  as  the  Queen's 
fate  was  uncertain  Mme  Roland's  politiod  life  was  wholly  guided  by  her  passion 
against  her,  and  Hubert  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  railed  against  La  Heine 
Coco  as  living  to  imitate  and  rival  the  Queen.  When  the  Queen  was  as  good  as 
dead,  the  lad/s  political  passion  turned  against  Danton,  the  only  one  of  the 
Montagnards  who  did  not  hate  her  and  her  friends  as  much  as  he  despised  them. 
Even  Mortimer-Teraaux,  with  a  lingering  tenderness  for  the  Gironde,  sees  how 
fatal  was  Mme  Roland's  influence  over  them  (Hist,  de  la  Terreur  (Psuis,  1862 
~8i),  V.  147.)] 

CHAPTER  IX 

SYMBOLIC 

How  natural^  in  all  decisive  circumstances,  is  S3naibolic  Represen- 

t   tation  to  all  kinds  of  men !     Nay,  what  is  man's  whole  terrestrial 

J         I   Life  but  a  Symbolic  Representation,  and  making  visible,  of  the 

/    Celestial  invisible  Force  that  is  in  him  ?     By  act  and  wotrd  he 
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strives  to  do  it;  with  sincerity^  if  possible;  fiiiling  that^  with 
theatricality^  which  latter  also  may  have  its  meaning.  An  Almacks 
Masquerade  is  not  nothing ;  in  more  genial  ages,  your  Christmas 
Guisings,  Feasts  of  the  Ass,  Abbots  of  Unreason,  were  a  consider- 
able something :  sincere  sport  they  were ;  as  Almacks  may  still 
be  sincere  wish  for  sport  But  what,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
not  sincere  earnest  have  been ;  say,  a  Hebrew  Feast  of  Tabemades 
have  been!  A  whole  Nation  gathered,  in  the  name  of  the 
Highest,  under  the  eye  of  the  Highest;  imagination  herself 
flagging  under  the  reality ;  and  all  noblest  Ceremony  as  yet  not 
grown  ceremonial,  but  solemn,  significant  to  the  outmost  fringe ! 
Neither,  in  modem  private  life,  are  theatrical  scenes,  of  tearful 
women  wetting  whole  ells  of  cambric  in  concert,  of  impassioned 
bushy-whiskered  youth  threatening  suicide,  and  such  like,  to  be 
so  entirely  detested :  drop  thou  a  tear  over  them  thyself  rather. 

At  any  rate,  one  can  remark  that  no  Nation  will  throw-by  its 
work,  and  deliberately  go  out  to  make  a  scene,  without  meaning 
something  thereby.  For  indeed  no  scenic  individual,  with  knavish 
hypocritical  views,  will  take  the  trouble  to  soliloquise  a  scene : 
and  now  consider,  is  not  a  scenic  Nation  placed  precisely  in  that 
predicament  of  soliloquising ;  for  its  own  behoof  alone ;  to  solace 
its  own  sensibilities,  maudlin  or  other  ? — Yet  in  this  respect,  of 
readiness  for  scenes,  the  difference  of  Nations,  as  of  men,  is  very 
great.  If  our  Saxon  Puritanic  friends,  for  example,  swore  and 
signed  their  National  Covenant,  without  discharge  of  gunpowder, 
or  the  beating  of  any  drum,  in  a  dingy  Covenant-Close  of  the 
Edinburgh  High-street,  in  a  mean  room,  where  men  now  drink 
mean  liquor,  it  was  consistent  with  their  ways  so  to  swear  it. 
Our  Gallic-Encyclopedic  friends,  again,  must  have  a  Champ-de- 
Mars,  seen  of  all  the  world,  or  universe ;  and  such  a  Scenic 
Exhibition,  to  which  the  Coliseum  Amphitheatre  was  but  a 
stroUer's  bam,  as  this  old  Globe  of  ours  had  never  or  hardly  ever 
beheld.  Which  method  also  we  reckon  natural,  then  and  there. 
Nor  perhaps  was  the  respective  keeping  of  these  two  Oaths  fer 
out  of  due  proportion  to  such  respective  display  in  taking  them : 
inverse  proportion,  namely.     For  the  theatricality  of  a  People 
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goes  in  a  oompoimd  ratio:  ratio  indeed  of  their  tnistfiibiess, 
sociability^  fervency ;  but  then  also  of  their  excitability,  of  tbeir 
poiosity,  not  conHnetU  :  or  say,  of  their  explosiveness,  hot-flashing, 
but  which  does  not  last 

How  true  also,  once  more,  is  it  that  no  man  or  Nation  of  n^n, 
eomcwus  of  doing  a  great  thing,  was  ever,  in  that  thing,  doing 
other  than  a  small  one!  O  Champ-de-Mars  Federation,  with 
three  hundred  drummers,  twelve  hundred  wind-musicians,  and 
artillery  planted  on  height  after  height  to  boom  the  tidings  of  it 
all  over  France,  in  few  minutes!  Could  no  Atheist- Naigeon 
contrive  to  discern,  eighteen  centuries  off,  those  Thirteen  most 
poor  mean-dressed  men,  at  frugal  Supper,  in  a  mean  Jewish 
dwelling,  with  no  S3anbol  but  hearts  god-initiated  into  the  *  Divine 
depth  of  Sorrow,'  and  a  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me  ; — and  so 
cease  that  small  difficult  crowing  of  his,  if  he  were  not  doomed 
toit?i 


CHAPTER  X 
MANKIND 
I    PAPnnwAwrg    Jtr^   humftl)    tcheMr^^^'<-'^«  ;    "«Y,    P^^^^^Pff    »^"^Hinffr 

I^HEe^the  passionate  utterance  of  a  ^;;£;i^yj^^^^  ^'^^  ffj"*^*^"^ 
Hammers  ;  of  a  head  i^hi^h  with  insinfi^rity  kibbles y\    haijng  gone 

I  distracted.     Yet,  in  comparisoQ  with  unpremeditatedoutbursti 

I  of  Nature,  "such  as  an  Insurrection  nf  Wnmrni  hirrr  fniennlnr'^i  "°" 
1  edifying,  undelightful ;  like  small  ^e  palli^d^lilffir  n»  ^ip»»K^c^^Ti^ 
1  that  has  effervesced !  Such  scenes,  coming  of  forethought,  were 
/they  world-great,  anS  never  so  cunningly  devised,  are  at  bottom 

/  mainly  pasteboard  and  paint.    But  the  others  are  original ;  emitted 

^  net  is  important  to  notice,  in  connection  mth  the  F^tg  of  the  Federation  and 
all  the  earlier  Revolution  F^tes,  the  essentially  Catholic  character  of  them.  The 
Revolution  was  at  first  most  unwilling  to  let  the  Church  go  over  to  the  Opposition, 
and  had  therefore  to  bend,  or  attempt  to  bend,  the  Church  to  its  service.  To  some 
extent  the  Church  was  not  imwilling,  and,  before  the  Schism,  non-juring  priests  as 
well  as  *  *  Constitutional  priests  "  took  part  in  many  Revolutionary  F^s.  Even  the 
elections  to  the  Convention  were  in  many  places  held  in  the  pari^  churches,  begun 
with  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  finished  with  the  Te  Deum.  Perhaps  the 
first  purely  secular  Fiie  was  that  of  the  translation  of  Voltaire  to  the  Panth^ 
(July  nth  '91).  On  Dec.  14th  '92  "  Bishop  "  Lindet  proposed  to  substitute  secular 
tor  religious  Mtes,  but  no  actual  law  on  the  subject  was  passed  until  May  7th  '94*] 
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jfrom  the  great  everliving  heart  of  Nature  herself:  what  figure 
thetf  will  assume  is  unspeakably  significant.  To  us,  therefore,  let 
the  French  National  Solemn  League  and  Federation  be  the 
highest  recorded  triumph  of  the  Thespian  Art :  triumphant  surely, 
since  the  whole  Pit,  which  was  of  Twenty-five  Millions,  not  only 
claps  hands,  but  does  itself  spring  on  the  boards  and  passionately 
set  to  playing  there.  And  being  such,  be  it  treated  as  such : 
with  sincere  cursory  admiration ;  with  wonder  firom  a&r.  A 
whole  Nation  gone  mumming  deserves  so  much;  but  deserves 
not  that  lovii^  minuteness  a  Menadic  Insurrection  did.  Much 
more  let  prior,  and  as  it  were,  rehearsal  scenes  of  Federation 
come  and  go,  henceforward,  as  they  list ;  and,  on  Plains  and 
under  City-walls,  innumerable  regimental  bands  blare  off  into  the 
Inane,  without  note  from  us. 

One  scene,  however,  the  hastiest  reader  will  momentarily 
pause  OIL :  that  of  Anacharsis  Clootz  and  the  Collective  sinful 
Posterity  of  Adam. — For  a  Patriot  Municipality  has  now,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  got  its  plan  concocted,  and  got  it  sanctioned  by 
National  Assembly ;  ^  a  Patriot  King  assenting ;  to  whom,  were 
he  even  free  to  dissent.  Federative  harangues,  overflowing  with 
loyalty,  have  doubtless  a  transient  sweetness.  There  shall  come 
Deputed  National  Guards,  so  many  in  the  hundred,^  from  each  of 
the  Eighty-three  Departments  of  France.  Likewise  fi*om  all 
Naval  and  Military  King's  Forces,  shall  Deputed  quotas  come ; 
such  Federation  of  National  with  Royal  Soldier  has,  taking  place 
spontaneously,  been  already  seen  and  sanctioned.  For  the  rest, 
it  is  hoped,  as  many  as  forty  thousand  may  arrive :  expenses  to 
be  borne  by  the  Deputing  District ;  of  all  which  let  District  and 
Department  take  thought,  and  elect  fit  men, — ^whom  the  Paris 
brethren  will  fly  to  meet  and  welcome. 

Now,  therefore,  judge  if  our  Patriot  Artists  are  busy ;  taking 
deep  counsel  how  to  make  the  Scene  worthy  of  a  look  from  the 
Universe !     As  many  as  fifteen  thousand  men,  spademen,  barrow- 

^  [The  decree  was  drafted  by  Talleyrand  and  passed  on  the  7th.] 

^  [One  for  every  two  hundred  National  Guards  from  the  nearer  departments,  one 

for  every  400  from  the  further  ;  11,000  soldiers  and  sailors  selected  by  their  ships 

and  regiments.] 
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men,  stonebuilden,  nunmen,  with  their  engine^s,  are  at  work 
on  the  Champ-de-Mars ;  ^  hollowing  it  out  into  a  Nati<»ial  Amphi- 
theatre, fit  for  such  solenmity.  For  one  may  hope  it  will  be 
annual  and  perennial ;  a  *  Feast  of  Pikes,  FSte  des  Piques,*  nota- 
blest  among  the  hightides  of  the  year :  in  any  case,  ought  not  a 
scenic  Free  Nation  to  have  some  permanent  Naticmal  Amphi- 
theatre ?  The  Champ-de-Mars  is  getting  hollowed  out ;  and  the 
daily  talk  and  the  nightly  dream  in  most  Parisian  heads  is  of 
Federation,  and  that  only.  Federate  Deputies  are  already  under 
way.  National  Assembly,  what  with  its  natural  work,  what  with 
hearing  and  answering  harangues  of  these  Federates,  of  this 
Federation,  will  have  enough  to  do !  Harangue  of  '  American 
Committee,'  among  whom  is  that  £aint  figure  of  Paul  Jones  as 
'with  the  stars  dim-twinkling  through  it,'— -come  to  congratulate 
us  on  the  prospect  of  such  auspicious  day.  Harangue  of  Bastille 
Conquerors,  come  to  'renounce'  any  special  recompense,  anj 
peculiar  place  at  the  solemnity; — since  the  Centre  Grenadiers 
rather  grumble.  Harangue  of  'Tennis-Court  Club,'  who  enter 
with  £ur-gleaming  Brass-plate,  aloft  on  a  pole,  and  the  Temiis- 
Court  Oath  engraved  thereon ;  which  far-gleaming  Brass-plate 
they  purpose  to  affix  solemnly  in  the  Versailles  original  locality, 
on  the  20th  of  this  month,  which  is  t^e  anniversary,  as  a  death- 
less memorial,  for  some  years  :  they  will  then  dine,  as  they  come 
back,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  ^ — cannot,  however,  do  it  without 


i[A  good  topographical  plan  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  as  prepared  for  the  Fite  is 
^ven  in  Rev.  de  la  R6v. ,  x  v.  ii.  60.  The  best  contemporary  pictures  of  it  are  reproduced 
in  M.  Dayot's  *  La  Revolution  Fran9aise  apr^  des  peintures/  etc.  (Paris,  1896),  pp. 
1 13-4.  One  would  hardly  realise  from  Carlyle's  description,  which  is  otherwise  ac- 
curate, that  the.  most  imposing  feature  in  the  artificial  landscape  was  the  Arcdi 
Triotnphe  at  the  entrance  from  the  river.  The  Autel  de  la  Patrie  is  in  all  contem- 
porary pictures  quite  dwarfed  by  this  arch.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  altar  was 
only  the  apex  of  a  triple  series  of  platforms,  the  lowest  of  which  was  very  large.  The 
l^ge  du  Koi  at  the  far  end  must  have  interrupted  a  good  deal  of  the  view  from  the 
Ecole  MiUtaire,  Round  the  outside  of  the  whole  ran  the  avenues  of  the  EcoU 
Militaire^  except  on  the  river  side.  The  Seine  was  not  then  embanked  on  the  left 
bank  as  far  as  the  Champ-de-Mars,  so  from  the  head  of  the  bridge  to  the  Arc  de 
Triompke  and  along  the  whole  of  this  side  ran  a  narrow  strip  of  meadow  in  which, 
as  well  as  on  the  river-boats,  cannons  were  placed.] 

"  See  Deux  Amis,  v.  12a,  Hist.  Pari.  etc.  [A  patriotic  society  of  Versailles 
formed  at  the  end  of  June  '89  ;  Romme,  the  author  of  the  Republican  Calendar, 
was  its  first  president.  (See  Robinet,  Le  Mouvement  Religieux  pendant  la  R^v- 
u  5x8.)]  "^ 
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apprising  the  world.  To  such  things  does  the  august  National 
Assembly  ever  and  anon  cheerfully  listen^  suspending  its  regen- 
erative labours ;  and  with  some  touch  of  impromptu  eloquence, 
make  friendly  reply ; — as  indeed  the  wont  has  long  been ;  for  it 
is  a  gesticulating,  sympathetic  People,  and  has  a  heart,  and 
wears  it  on  its  sleeve. 

In  which  circumstances,  it  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Anacharsis 
Clootz,  that  while  so  much  was  embodying  itself  into  Club  or 
Committee,  and  perorating  applauded,  there  yet  remained  a 
greater  and  greatest ;  of  which,  if  it  also  took  body  and  perorated, 
what  might  not  the  effect  be :  Humankind  namely,  le  Genre  Hu- 
main  itself!  In  what  rapt  creative  moment  the  Thought  rose  in 
Anacharsis's-  soul ;  all  his  throes,  while  he  went  about  giving 
shape  and  birth  to  it ;  how  he  was  sneered  at  by  cold  worldlings ; 
but  did  sneer  again,  being  a  man  of  polished  sarcasm ;  and  moved 
to  and  fro  persuasive  in  coffeehouse  and  soiree,  and  dived  down 
assiduous-obscure  in  the  great  deep  of  Paris,  making  his  Thought 
a  Fact :  of  all  this  the  spiritual  biographies  of  that  period  say 
nothing.  Enough  that  on  the  19th  evening  of  June  1790,  the 
sun's  slant  rays  lighted  a  spectacle  such  as  our  foolish  little  Planet 
has  not  often  had  to  show :  Anacharsis  Clootz  entering  the  august 
Salle  de  Manage,  with  the  human  Species  at  his  heels.  Swedes, 
Spaniards,  Polacks ;  Turks,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  dwellers  in  Meso- 
potamia ;  behold  them  all ;  they  have  come  to  claim  place  in  the 
grand  Federation,  having  an  undoubted  interest  in  it. 

"Our  Ambassador  titles,"  said  the  fervid  Clootz,  "are  not 
written  on  parchment,  but  on  the  living  hearts  of  all  men." 
These  whiskered  Polacks,  long-flowiiig  turbaned  Ishmaelites, 
astrological  Chaldeans,  who  stand  so  mute  here,  let  them  plead 
with  you,  august  Senators,  more  eloquently  than  eloquence  could. 
They  are  the  mute  representatives  of  their  tongue-tied,  befettered, 
heavy-laden  Nations ;  who  from  out  of  that  dark  bewilderment 
gaze  wistful,  amazed,  with  half-incredulous  hope,  towards  you, 
Mid  this  your  bright  light  of  a  French  Federation :  bright  par- 
ticular daystar,  the  herald  of  universal  day.  We  claim  to  stand 
there,  as  mute  monuments,  pathetically  adumbrative  of  much. — 
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From  bench  and  gallery  comes  'repeated  applause;'  for  what 
august  Senator  but  is  flattered  even  by  the  very  shadow  of  Hu- 
man Species  depending  on  him  ?  From  President  Siey^^  who 
presides  this  remarkable  fortnight^  in  spite  of  his  small  voice, 
there  comes  eloquent  though  shrill  reply.  Anacharsis  and  the 
'  Foreigners  Committee '  shall  have  place  at  the  Federation ;  on 
condition  of  teUing  their  respective  Peoples  what  they  see  there. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  invite  them  to  the  *  honours  of  the  sitting, 
hotmeur  de  la  siance.'  A  long-flowing  Turk,  for  rejoinder,  bows 
with  Eastern  solemnity,  and  utters  articulate  sounds :  but  owing 
to  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  French  dialect,^  his  words  are 
like  spilt  water ;  the  thought  he  had  in  him  remains  conjectural 
to  this  day. 

Anacharsis  and  Mankind  accept  the  honours  of  the  sitting; 
and  have  forthwith,  as  the  old  Newspapers  still  testify,  the  satis- 
faction to  see  several  things.     First  and  chief,  on  the  motion  oi 
Lameth,  La&yette,  Saint-Fargeau  and  other  Patribt  Nobles,  let 
'  the  others  repugn  as  they  will :  all  titles  oi  Nobihty,  from  Duke 
j    to  Esquire,  or  lower,  are  lienceforth  abolished,^    Then,  in  like 
\    Qianner,   Livery   Servants,   or  rather  the    Livery  of    Servants. 
\  Neither,  for  the   future,  shall  any  man  or  woman,  self-styled 
noble,    be    'incensed,*  —  foolishly   fumigated    with   incense,  in 
Church;  as  the  wont  has  been.     In  a  word.  Feudalism  being 
dead  these  ten  months,  why  should  her  empty  trappings  and 
scutcheons  survive  }     The  very  Coats-of-arms  will  require  to  be 
obliterated ; — and  yet  Cassandra-Marat  on  this  and  the  other 
coach-panel  notices  that  they  '  are  but  painted  over,'  and  threaten 
to  peer  through  again. 

So  that  henceforth  De  Lafeyette  is  but  the  Sieur  Motier,  and 
Saint-Fargeau  is  plain  Michel  Lepelletier;  and  Mirabeau  soon 
after  has  to  say  huflingly,  ''With  your  Biquetti  you  have  set  Europe 
at  cross-purposes  for  three  days."  For  his  Counthood  is  not  in- 
different to  this  man ;  which  indeed  the  admiring  People  treat 
him  with  to  the  last.      But  let  extreme  Patriotism  rejoice,  and 

1  Moniteur,  &c.  (in  Hist.  Pari  xii.  283). 
'[June  19th '90.] 
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chiefly  Anachanis  and  Mankind ;  for  now  it  seems  to  be  taken  \^ 
for  granted  that  one  Adam  is  Father  of  us  all ! — 

Such  was^  in  histcnical  accuracy^  the  famed  feat  of  Anacharsit. 
Thus   did  the  most  extensive  of  PubUe  Bodies  find  a  sort  of 
spokesman.     Whereby  at  least  we  may  judge  of  one  thing :  what 
a  humour  the  once  sniffing  mocking  City  of  Paris  and  Baron 
Clootz  had  got  into ;  when  such  exhibition  could  appear  a  pro- 
priety, next  door  to  a  sublimity.     It  is  true.  Envy  did,  in  after 
times,  pervert  this  success  of  Anacharsis ;  making  him,  from  in- 
cidental *  Speaker  of  the  Foreign-Nations  Committee,'  claim  to        / 
be  official  permanent  '  Speaker,  Orateur,  of  the  Human  Species,'     / 
which  he  only  deserved  to  be ;  and  alleging,  calumniously,  that  /   ^  < 
his  astrological  Chaldeans,  and  the  rest,  were  a  mere  French  tag- 
rag-and-bobtail  disguised  for  the  nonce ;  and,  in  short,  sneering 
and  fleering  at  him  in  her  cold  barren  way :  all  which,  however, 
he,  the  man  he  was,  could  receive  on  thick  enough  panoply,  or 
even  rebound  therefrom,  and  also  go  his  way. 

Most  extensive  of  Public  Bodies,  we  may  call  it ;  and  also  the 
most  unexpected  :  for  who  could  have  thought  to  see  All  Nations 
in  the  Tuileries  Riding-Hall  ?  But  so  it  is  ;  and  truly  as  strange 
things  may  happen  when  a  whole  People  goes  mumming  and 
miming.  Hast  not  thou  thyself  perchance  seen  diademed 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  the  Ptolemies,  pleading,  almost  with 
bended  knee,  in  unheroic  tea-parlour,  or  dimlit  retail-shop,  to 
inflexible  gross  Burghal  Dignitary,  for  leave  to  reign  and  die  ; 
being  dressed  for  it,  and  moneyless,  with  small  children  ; — while 
suddenly  Constables  have  shut  the  Thespian  bam,  and  her  Antony 
pleaded  in  vain  ?  Such  visual  spectra  flit  across  this  Earth,  if  the 
Thespian  Stage  be  rudely  interfered  with  :  but  much  more,  when, 
as  was  said.  Pit  jumps  on  Stage,  then  is  it  verily,  as  in  Herr 
Tieck's  Drama,  a  Verkehrte  Welt,  or  World  Topsyturvied  ! 

Having  seen  the  Human  Species  itself,  to  have  seen  the  '  Dean 
of  the  Human  Species  *  ceased  now  to  be  a  miracle.  Such  *  Doyen 
du  Genre  Humain,  Eldest  of  Men/  had  shown  himself  there,  in 
these  weeks  :  Jean  Claude  Jacob,  a  bom  Serf,  deputed  from  his 
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native  Jura  Mountains  to  thank  the  National  Assembly  fcnr  en- 
franchising them.  On  his  bleached  worn  face  are  ploughed  the 
fuRowings  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  has  heard  dim 
patois'tMLik,  of  immortal  Grand-Mcmarch  victories ;  of  a  burned 
Palatinate^  as  he  toiled  and  moiled  to  make  a  little  speck  of  this 
Earth  greener ;  of  Cevennes  Dragoonings  ;  of  Marlborough  going 
to  the  war.  Four  generations  have  bloomed  out^  and  loved  and 
hated,  and  rustled  off :  he  was  fcniy-six  when  Louis  Fourteenth 
died.  The  Assembly,  as  one  man,  spontaneously  rose,  and  did 
reverence  to  the  Eldest  of  the  World  ;  old  Jean  is  to  take  stance 
among  them,  honourably,  with  covered  head.  He  gazes  feebly 
there,  with  his  old  eyes,  on  that  new  wonder-scene ;  dreamlike 
to  him,  and  uncertain,  wavering  amid  fragments  of  old  memoiies 
and  dreams.  For  Time  is  all  growing  unsubstantial,  dreamlike ; 
Jean's  eyes  and  mind  are  weary,  and  about  to  close, — and  open 
on  a  &r  other  wonder-scene,  which  shall  be  reaL  Patriot  Sub- 
scription, Royal  Pension  was  got  for  him,  and  he  returned  home 
glad  ;  but  in  two  months  more  he  left  it  all,  and  went  on  his  unr 
known  way.^ 

CHAPTER  XI 

AS  IN  THE  AGE  OF  GOLD 
Meanwhile  to  Paris,  ever  going  and  returning,  day  after  day, 
and  all  day  long,  towards  that  Field  of  Mars,  it  becomes  painfully 
apparent  that  the  spadework  there  cannot  be  got  done  in  time. 
There  is  such  an  area  of  it ;  three  hundred  thousand  square  feet : 
for  from  the  ]£cole  Militaire  (which  will  need  to  be  done  up  in 
wood  with  balconies  and  galleries)  westward  to  the  Gate  by  the 
River  (where  also  shall  be  wood,  in  triumphal  arches),  we  count 

1  Deux  Amis,  iv.  iil  [This  scene  is  curiously  out  of  chronological  place ;  it  took 
place  on  Oct.  23rd  1789  and  Jacob  died  the  following  year.  He  was  not  '  deputed ' 
by  any  one  to  tnank  the  National  Assembly,  but  was  being  shown  by  a  travelling 
showman,  and  appeared  in  the  Assembly  surroimded  by  numerous  descendants  of 
several  generations  {see  Boursin  and  Challamel,  su^  verb.  Jacob).  The  Moniteur 
Oct  22nd— 28th  '89  gives  several  references  to  the  scene.  It  was  Gr6|oire  who  pre- 
sented him  to  the  Assembly  ;  he  produced  his  baptismal  certificate  of  Oct.  loth  1669. 
It  seems  doubtful  if  the  subscription  for  his  support  was  ever  actually  raised,  thou^ 
the  matter  came  up  before  the  Assembly  more  than  once,  but  the  officers  and  men 
of  tjbe  Lorraine  re^ment  presented  him  with  a  subscription  of  over  8,000  livr.  raised 
among  themselves.     Deux  Amis  gives  no  date,  but  indicates  the  correct  one.] 
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some  thousand  yards  of  length;  and  for  hreadth^  from  this 
mnbrageous  Avenue  of  eight  rows,  on  the  South  side,  to  that 
corresponding  one  on  the  North,  some  thousand  feet  more  or 
less.  All  this  to  be  scooped  out,  and  wheeled  up  in  slope  along 
the  sides ;  high  enough  ;  for  it  must  be  rammed  down  there,  and 
shaped  stair-wise  into  as  many  as  '  thirty  ranges  of  convenient 
seats,'  firm-trimmed  with  turf,  covered  with  enduring  timber  ; — 
and  then  our  huge  pyramidal  Fatherland's-Altar,  Auiel  de  la 
Fatrie,  in  the  centre,  also  to  be  raised  and  stair-stepped.  Force- 
work  with  a  vengeance  ;  it  is  a  World's  Amphitheatre  !  There 
are  but  fifteen  days  good  :  and  at  this  languid  rate,  it  might  take 
half  as  many  weeks.  What  is  singular  too,  the  spademen  seem 
to  work  lazily  ;  they  will  not  work  double-tides,  even  for  offer  of 
more  wages,  though  their  tide  is  but  seven  hours  ;  they  declare 
angrily  that  the  human  tabernacle  requires  occasional  rest ! 

Is  it  Aristocrats  secretly  bribing  ?  Aristocrats  were  capable  of 
that!  Only  six  months  since,  did  not  evidence  get  afloat  tEaf 
sfUbierranean  Paris, — for  we  stand  over  quarries  and  catacombs, 
dangerously,  as  it  were  midway  between  Heaven  and  the  Abyss, 
and  are  hollow  underground, — ^was  charged  with  gunpowder, 
which  should  make  us  'leap?'  Till  a  Cordeliers  Deputation 
actually  went  to  examine,  and  found  it— carried  off  again  !  ^  An 
accursed,  incurable  brood ;  all  asking  for  '  passports,'  in  these 
sacred  da3rs.  Trouble,  of  rioting,  ch&teau-buming,  is  in  the 
Limousin  and  elsewhere  ;  for  they  are  busy  !  Between  the  best 
of  Peoples  and  the  best  of  Restorer  Kings  they  would  sow 
grudges ;  with  what  a  fiend's  grin  would  they  see  this  Federa- 
tion, looked  for  by  the  Universe,  fail ! 

Fail  for  want  of  spadework,  however,  it  shall  not.  He  that 
has  four  limbs  and  a  French  heart  can  do  spadework  ;  and  will ! 
On  the  first  July  Monday,  scarcely  has  the  signal-cannon  boomed ; 
scarcely  have  the  languescent  mercenary  Fifteen  Thousand  laid 
down  their  tools,  and  the  eyes  of  onlookers  turned  sorrowfidly  to 
the  still  high  Sun ;  when  this  and  the  other  Patriot,  fire  in  his 

^  23rd  December  1789  (Newspapers  in  Hist.  Pari.  iv.  44). 
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eye,  snatches  barrow  and  mattock,  and  himself  begins  indig- 
nantly wheeling.  Whom  scores  and  then  hundreds  follow  ;  and 
soon  a  volunteer  Fifteen  Thousand  are  shovelling  and  trundling ; 
with  the  heart  of  giants :  and  aU  in  right  order,  with  that  ex- 
temporaneous adroitness  of  theirs  :  whereby  suck  a  lift  has  been 
given,  worth  three  mercenary  ones  ; — ^which  may  end  when  the 
late  twilight  thickens,  in  triumph-shouts,  heard  or  heard  of 
beyond  Montmartre ! 

A  sympathetic  population  will  wait,  next  day,  with  eagerness, 
till  the  tools  are  free.  Or  why  wait  ?  Spades  elsewhere  exist ! 
And  so  now  bursts  forth  that  effulgence  of  Parisian  enthusiasvi, 
good-heartedness  and  brotherly  love ;  such,  if  Chroniclers  are 
trustworthy,  as  was  not  witnessed  since  the  Age  of  Gold«  Paris, 
male  and  female,  precipitates  itself  towards  its  Southwest  ex- 
tremity, spade  on  shoulder.  Streams  of  men,  without  order  ;  or 
in  order,  as  ranked  fellow-craftsmen,  as  natural  or  accidental 
[  reunions,  march  towards  the  Field  of  Mars.  Three-deep  these 
march ;  to  the  sound  of  stringed  music  ;  preceded  by  young  giris 
with  green  boughs  and  tricolor  streamers  :  they  have  shouldered, 
soldier-wise,  their  shovels  and  picks ;  and  with  one  throat  are 
singing  ^-ira.  Yes,  pardieu  ga-ira,  cry  the  passengers  on  the 
streets.  All  corporate  Guilds,  and  public  and  private  Bodies 
of  Citizens,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  march ;  the  very 
Hawkers,  one  finds,  have  ceased  bawling  for  one  day.  The 
neighbouring  Villages  turn  out :  their  able  men  come  marching, 
to  village  fiddle  or  tambourine  and  triangle,  under  their  Mayor,  or 
Mayor  and  Curate,  who  also  walk  bespaded,  and  in  tricolor  sash. 
As  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  workers ;  nay  at  certain 
seasons,  as  some  count,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  for,  in 
the  afternoon  especially,  what  mortal  but,  finishing  his  hasty  day's 
work,  would  run  !  A  stirring  City  :  from  the  time  you  reach  the 
Place  Louis-Quinze,  southward  over  the  river,  by  all  Avenues,  it 
is  one  living  throng.  So  many  workers ;  and  no  mercenary 
mock-workers,  but  real  ones  that  lie  freely  to  it :  each  Patriot 
stretches  himself  against  the  stubborn  glebe  ;  hews  and  wheels 
with  the  whole  weight  that  is  in  him. 
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Amiable  in&nts,  aimahles  enfans!  They  do  the  *  police  de 
r^Uelier  *  too,  the  guidance  and  governance^  themselves ;  with 
that  ready  will  of  theirs^  with  that  extemporaneous  adroitness. 
It  is  a  true  brethren's  work ;  all  distinctions  confounded^  abol- 
ished ;  as  it  was  in  the  beginnings  when  Adam  himself  delved. 
Long-frocked  tonsured  Monks^  with  short-skirted  Water-carriers, 
yinih  swallow-tailed  well-frizzled  Incroyahles  of  a  Patriot  turn ;  dark 
Charcoalmen,  meal-white  Peruke-makers ;  or  Peruke-wearers,  for 
Advocate  and  Judge  are  there,  and  all  Heads  of  Districts :  sobery 
Nuns  sisterlike  with  flaunting  Njrmphs  of  the  Opera,  and  females  \^ 
in  common  circumstances  named  unfortunate :  the  patriot  Rag^ 
picker,  and  perfumed  dweller  in  palaces ;  for  Patriotism  lik»  ^ 
New-birth,  and  also  like  Death,  levels  aU.  The  Printers  have 
come  marching,  Prudhomme's  all  in  Paper-caps  with  Revolutions 
de  Paris  printed  on  them ; — as  Camille  notes  ;  wishing  that  in 
these  great  da3rs  there  should  be  a  Fade  ties  Ecrivains  too,  or 
Federation  of  Able  Editors.^  Beautiful  to  see !  The  snowy 
linen  and  delicate  pantaloon  alternates  with  the  soiled  check- 
shirt  and  bushel-breeches ;  for  both  have  cast  their  coats,  and 
under  both  are  four  limbs  and  a  set  of  Patriot  muscles.  There 
do  they  pick  and  shovel ;  or  bend  forward,  yoked  in  long  strings 
to  box-barrow  or  overloaded  tumbril ;  joyous,  with  one  mind. 
Abb^  Siey^  is  seen  pulling,  wiry,  vehement,  if  too  light  for 
draught ;  by  the  side  of  Beauhamais,  who  shall  get  Kings  though 
he  be  none.  Abb6  Maury  did  not  pull ;  but  the  Charcoalmen 
brought  a  mummer  guised  like  him,  and  he  had  to  pull  in  effigy. 
Let  no  august  Senator  disdain  the  work :  Mayor  Bailly,  Genera- 
lissimo La&yette  are  there ; — and,  alas,  shall  be  there  again 
another  day !  The  King  himself  comes  to  see :  sky-rending 
Vive-le-roi !  '  and  suddenly  with  shouldered  spades  they  form  a 
guard  of  honour  round  him.'  Whosoever  can  come  comes ;  to 
work,  or  to  look,  and  bless  the  work. 

Whole  fiimilies  have  come.  One  whole  £unily  we  see  clearly 
of  three  generations  :  the  &ther  picking,  the  mother  shovelling, 
the  young  ones  wheeling  assiduous  ;  old  grand&ther,  hoary  with 


1  See  Newspapers,  &c.  (in  Hist  Pari  vL  381-406). 
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ninety-three  yean,  holds  in  his  anns  the  youngest  of  all :  ^  frisky, 
not  helpful  this  one ;  who  nevertheless  may  tell  it  to  Aw  grand- 
children ;  and  how  the  Future  and  the  Past  alike  looked  on^  and 
with  failing  or  with  half-formed  voice,  faltered  their  po-tVo.  A 
vintner  has  wheeled  in,  on  Patriot  truck,  beverage  of  wine : 
"  Drink  not,  my  brothers,  if  ye  are  not  thirsty  ;  that  your  cask 
may  last  the  longer  : "  neither  did  any  drink  but  men  '  evidently 
exhftusted.'  A  dapper  Abb^  looks  on,  sneering :  '*  To  the 
bantow  !  "  cry  several ;  whom  he,  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  him, 
obe3rs  :  nevertheless  one  wiser  Patriot  barrowman,  arriving  now, 
interposes  his  "  arrites ;  *'  setting  down  his  own  barrow^  he 
snatches  the  Abba's ;  trundles  it  feist,  like  an  infected  thing, 
forth  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  circuit,  and  discharges  it  there.  Thus 
too  a  certain  person  (of  some  quality,  or  private  capital,  to  ap- 
pearance), entering  hastily,  flings  dovm  his  coat,  waistcoat  and 
two  watches,  and  is  rushing  to  the  thick  of  the  work  :  '^  But  your 
watches  ? "  cries  the  general  voice. — "  Does  one  distrust  ids 
brothers  ? "  answers  he ;  nor  were  the  watches  stolen.  How 
beautiful  is  noble-sentiment :  like  gossamer  gauze,  beautiful  and 
cheap;  which  will  stand  no  tear  and  wear!  Beautiful  cheap 
gossamer  gauze,  thou  film-shadow  of  a  raw-material  of  Virtue, 
which  art  not  woven,  nor  likely  to  be^  into  Duty  ;  thou  art  better 
than  nothing,  and  also  worse  ! 

Young  Boarding-school  Boys^  College  Students,  shout  Five  la 
Nation,  and  regret  that  they  have  yet '  only  their  sweat  to  give.' 
What  say  we  of  Boys  ? .  Beautifullest  Hebes ;  the  loveliest  of 
Paris,  in  their  light  air-robes,  with  riband-girdle  of  tricolor,  are 
there ;  shovelling  and  wheeling  with  the  rest ;  their  Hebe  eyes 
brighter  with  enthusiasm,  and  long  hair  in  beautiful  dishevel- 
ment ;  hard-pressed  are  their  small  fingers  ;  but  they  make  the 
patriot  barrow  go,  and  even  force  it  to  the  sumxoit  of  the  slope 
(with  a  little  tracing,  which  what  man's  arm  were  not  too  happy 
to  lend?) — then  bound  down  with  it  again^  and  go  for  more; 
with  their  long  locks  and  tricolors  blown  back ;  graceful  as  the 
rosy  Hours.  O,  as  that  evening  Sun  fell  over  the  Champ-de-Mais, 
^  Merder,  il  76,  &c 
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and  tinted  with  fire  tlie  thick  umbrageous  boscage  that  shelters 
it  on  this  hand  and  on  that,  and  struck  direct  on  those  Domes 
and  two-and-forty  Windows  of  the  l^ole  Militaire,  and  made 
them  all  of  burnished  gold, — saw  he  on  his  wide  zodiac  road 
other  such  sight  ?     A  living  garden  spotted  and  dotted  with 
such  flowerage  ;  all  colours  of  the  prism ;  the  beautifullest  blent 
friendly  with  the  usefullest ;  all  growing  and  working  brotherlike 
there,  under  one  warm  feeling,  were  it  but  for  days ;  once  and  ^  ; 
no  second  time !     But  Night  is  sinking ;  these  Nights  too,  into  } 
'EX&nodtj,     The  hastiest  traveller  Versailles-ward  has  drawn  bridle  ^ 
on  the  heights  of  Chaillot:  and  looked  for  moments  over  the 
River ;  reporting  at  Versailles  what  he  saw,  not  without  tears.  ^ 

Meanwhile,  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  Federates  are 
arriving:  fervid  children  of  the  South,  'who  glory  in  their 
Mirabeau ; '  considerate  North-blooded  Mountaineers  of  Jura ; 
sharp  Bretons,  with  their  Gaelic  suddenness;  Normans,  not  to 
be  overreached  in  bargain :  all  now  animated  with  one  noblest 
fire  of  Patriotism.  Whom  the  Paris  brethren  march  forUi  to 
receive ;  with  military  solemnities,  with  fraternal  embracing,  and 
a  hospitality  worthy  of  the  heroic  ages.  They  assist  at  the 
Assembly's  Debates,  these  Federates ;  the  Galleries  are  reserved 
for  them.  They  assist  in  the  toils  of  the  Champ-de-Mars ;  each 
new  troop  will  put  its  hand  to  the  spade  ;  lift  a  hod  of  earth  on 
the  Altar  of  the  Fatherland,  But  the  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  for 
it  is  a  gesticulating  People ;  the  moral-sublime  of  those  Addresses 
to  an  august  Assembly,  to  a  Patriot  Restorer!  Our  Breton 
Captain  of  Federates  kneels  even,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  and 
givesun  nis  sword ;  be 'w^F^e  J^ 

LotuTTThese,  as  he  said  afterwards,  were  among  tlieTBrlght    ' 
days  of  hjs^ilfi^ 

fieviews  also  there  must  be ;  royal  Federate-reviews,  tvith  King, 
Queen  and  tricolor  Court  looking  on :  at  lowest,  if,  as  is  too  com- 
mon, it  rains,  our  Federate  Volunteers  will  file  through  the  inner 
gateways.  Royalty  standing  dry.     Nay  there,  should  some  stop 

^  Merder,  il  8z. 
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oecnr^  the  beautifuUest  fingen  in  Fnuice  may  take  you  softly  by 
the  lapelle,  and,  in  mild  flute-voice,  ask:  ^'M<»isieur,  of  what 
Province  are  you?"  Happy  he  who  can  reply,  chivalrously 
k>wering  his  sword's  point,  ''Madame,  from  the  Province  your 
'  ancestors  reigned  over."  He  that  happy  *  Provincial  Advocate,' 
now  Provincial  Federate,  shall  be  rewarded  by  a  sun-smile,  and 
such  melodious  glad  words  addressed  to  a  King:  ''Sire,  these 
are  your  fiuthful  Lonainers."  Cheerier  verily,  in  these  holidays, 
is  this  '  skyblue  &ced  with  red '  of  a  National  Guardsman,  than 
the  dull  black  and  gray  of  a  Provincial  Advocate,  which  in  work- 
dajTS  (me  was  used  ta  For  the  same  thrice-blessed  Lorrainer 
shall,  this  evening,  stand  sultry  at  a  Queen's  door ;  and  feel  that 
he  could  die  a  thousand  deaths  for  her :  then  again,  at  the  outer 
gate,  and  even  a  third  time,  she  shall  see  him;  nay  he  will 
make  her  do  it;  presenting  arms  with  emphasis,  'making  his 
musket  jingle  again : '  and  in  her  salute  there  shall  again  be  a 
sun-smile,  and  that  little  blonde-locked  too  hasty  Dauphin  shall 
be  admonished,  "  Salute  then.  Monsieur,  don't  be  unpolite  ; '  and 
therewith  she,  like  a  bright  Sky-wanderer  or  Planet  with  her 
little  Moon,  issues  forUi  peculiar.^ 

But  at  night,  when  Patriot  spadework  is  over,  figure  the  sacred 
rights  of  hospitality !  Lepelletier  Saint- Fargeau,^  a  mere  (mvate 
senator,  but  with  great  possessions,  has  daily  his  '  hundred  dinner- 
guests  ; '  the  table  of  G^ieralissimo  Lafayette  may  double  that 
number.  In  lowly  parlour,  as  in  lofty  saloon,  the  wine-cup  passes 
round ;  crowned  by  the  smiles  of  Beauty  ;  be  it  of  lightly-tripping 
Grisette  or  of  high-sailing  Dame,  for  both  equally  have  beauty; 
and  smiles  precious  to  the  Iwave. 

1  Narrative  by  a  Lorraine  Federate  (given  in  Hist.  Pari,  vl  389-91). 

*  [Lepelletier  de  Saint-Fargeau  was  President  d  Mortier  in  the  Parlement  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  States-General  for  the 
Paris  NobUsse:  to  him  is  attributed  the  base  bon  mot,  'A  man  of  fortune  in  these 
times  must  either  be  at  Coblentz,  or  hand  and  ^love  with  the  leading  Radicals.' 
He  served  on  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Consutuent,  was  deputy  to  the  Conven- 
tion, and  was  assassinated  on  the  night  before  the  King's  execution  for  having  voted 
the  King's  death  {vid.  infr.,  ii.  393).] 
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SOUND  AND  SMOKE 

And  so  now,  in  spite  of  plotting  Aristocrats,  lazy  hired  spademen, 
and  almost  of  Destiny  itself  (for  there  has  been  much  rain  too), 
the  Champ-de-Mars,  on  the  13th  of  the  month,  is  fairly  ready: 
trimmed,  rammed,  buttressed  with  firm  masonry ;  and  Patriotism 
can  stroll  over  it  admiring ;  and  as  it  were  rehearsing,  for  in  every 
head  is  some  unutterable  image  of  the  morrow.     Pray  Heaven 
there  be  not  clouds.     Nay  what  &r  worse  cloud  is  this,  of  a  mis- 
guided Municipality  that  talks  of  admitting  Patriotism  to  the 
solemnity  by  tickets !     Was  it  by  tickets  we  were  admitted  to 
the  work;  and  to  what  brought  the  work?     Did  we  take  the 
Bastille  by  tickets  ?    A  misguided  Municipality  sees  the  error ;  at 
late  midnight,  rolling  drums  announce  to  Patriotism  starting  half 
out  of  its  bed-clothes,  that  it  is  to  be  ticketless.     Pull  down  thy 
nightcap  therefore ;  and,  with  demi-articulate  grumble,  significant 
of  several  things,  go  pacified  to  sleep  again.     Tomorrow  is  Wed- 
nesday morning ;  unforgettable  among  the  fasti  of  the  world. 

CXhe  morning  comes,  cold  for  a  July  one ;  but  such  a  festivity 
would  make  Grreenland  smile.  Through  every  inlet  of  that 
National  Amphitheatre  (for  it  is  a  league  in  circuit,  cut  with 
openings  at  due  intervals),  floods-in  the  living  throng;  covers, 
without  tumult,  space  after  space.  The  Ecole  Militaire  has 
galleries  and  overvaulting  canopies,  wherein  Carpentry  and  Paint- 
ing have  vied,  for  the  Upper  Authorities ;  triumphal  arches,  at 
the  Gate  by  the  River,  bear  inscriptions,  if  weak,  yet  well-meant, 
and  orthodox.  Far  aloft,  over  the  Altar  of  the  Fatherland,  on 
their  tall  crane  standards  of  iron,  swing  pensile  our  antique  CassO' 
lettes  or  Pans  of  Incense ;  dispensing  sweet  incense-fumes, — unless 
for  the  Heathen  Mjrthology,  one  sees  not  for  whom.  Two  bjin^red 
thousand  Patriotic  Men ;  and,  twice  as  good,  one  hun^:£di.feltolisand 
Patriotic  Women,  alT  cleci:ed  and  glorifiedj|g  ,,g]Bfi^^(^-  fftlWy^  sit 
waiting  irTihis'Tliamp^e-lilfars. 
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What  a  picture ;  that  circle  of  bg^fctrdj^^  T.ife^  spread  wp 
thf^TFt^nn  li^  ^jljiyty-geated  Slope  ^  leaning,  one  would  say,  on  th"? 
thick  jlinhragp.gfjhose  Avenue-Trees,  for  the  stems  of  them  are 
li^fliliiii  ny  !tiA  B^l^mf^  Jinn  Ri^l  ^Y?V^d }%  P^^^  i^j^m^f^  ifj  rT^iigmCT- 
Earth,  wfElTtKe  "gleams  of  waterau.  or  ii^^Iute^spariclings  of  stone- 
edifices  :  little  ^T^"!rT  r'UHI^'l  r"*"""  ^'^V  ff ntiTTI  rl  "^^^  ^  ^^*^ 
—of  emerald!,  A  vase  not  empty :  the  Invalides  Cupolas  want 
not  tHeir'^  population,  nor  the  distant  Windmills  of  Montmartze ; 
on  remotest  steeple  and  invisible  village  belfry,  stand  men  with 
spy-glasses.     On  the  heights  of  Chaillot  are  many-coloured  un- 
dulating  groups ;  round  and  &r  on,  over  all  the  circling  heights 
that  embosom  Paris,  it  is  as  one  more  or  less  peopled  Amphi- 
theatre ;  which  the  ^e  grows  dim  with  measuring.     Nay  heights, 
as  was  before  hinted,  have  cannon;  and  a  iioating-battery  of 
cannon  is  on  the  Seine.     When  eye  fiiils,  ear  shall  serve  ;  and  sU 
France  properly  is  but  one  Amphitheatre ;  for  in  paved  town 
and  unpaved  hamlet  men  walk  listening ;  till  the  muffled  thunder 
sound  audible  on  their  horizon,  that  they  too  may  begin  swearing 
and  firing !  ^    But  now,  to  streams  of  music,  come  Federates  enough, 
— for  they  have  assembled  on  the  Boulevard  Saint- Antoine  or 
thereby,  and  come  marching  through  the  City,  with  their  Eighty- 
three  Department  Banners,  and  blessings  not  loud  but  deep; 
comes  NaticMial  Assembty,  and  takes  seat  under  its  Canopy ;  ccHnes 
Royalty,  and  takes  seat  on  a  throne  beside  it     And  La&yette, 
on  white  charger,  is  here,  and  all  the  civic   Functionaries ;  and 
the  Federates  form  dances,  till  their  strictly  military  evolutions 
and  manoeuvres  can  begin^ 

Evolutions  and  manoeuvres  ?  Task  not  the  pen  of  mortal  to 
describe  them :  truant  imagination  droops : — declares  that  it  is 
not  worth  while.  There  is  wheeling  and  sweeping,  to  slow,  to 
quick  and  double-quick  time :  Sieur  Motier,  or  Generalissimo 
Lafayette,  for  they  are  one  and  the  same,  and  he  is  General  of 
France,  in  the  King's  stead,  for  four-and-twenty  hours;  Sieur 
Motier  must  step  forth,  with  that  sublime  chivalrous  gait  of  his ; 

^  Deux  Amis,  v.  i68.  [That  is  to  say  each  Municipality  is  to  fire  the  news  of  tbt 
taking  of  the  oath  to  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  ends  of  the  Kingdom.] 
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solemnly  ascend  the  steps  of  the  Fatherland's  Altar,  in  sight  of 
Heaven  and  of  the  scarcely  breathing  Earth;  and,  under  the 
creak  of  those  swinging  Cassolettes,  'pressing  his  sword's  point 
firmly  thei^e/  pronounce  the  Oath,  To  King,  to  Law,  and  Nation 
(not  to  mention  '  grains '  with  their  circulating),  in  his  own  name 
and  that  of  armed  France.  Whereat  there  is  waving  of  banners, 
and  acclaim  sufficient.  The  National  Assembly  must  swear, 
standing  in  its  place ;  the  King  himself  audibly.  The  King 
swears ;  and  now  he  the  welkin  split  with  vivats :  let  citizens 
enfranchised  embrace,  each  smiting  heartily  his  palm  into  his 
fellow's ;  and  armed  Federates  clang  their  arms ;  above  all,  that 
floating  battery  speak !  It  has  spoken, — ^to  the  four  comers  of 
France.  From  eminence  to  eminence  bursts  the  thunder ;  faint- 
heard,  loud-repeated.  What  a  stone,  cast  into  what  a  lake ;  in 
circles  that  do  not  grow  fainter.  From  Arras  to  Avignon ;  from 
Metz  to  Bayonne !  Over  Orleans  and  Blois  it  rolls,  in  cannon- 
recitative  ;  Puy  bellows  of  it  amid  his  granite  mountains ;  Pau 
where  is  the  shell- cradle  of  Grreat  Henri.  At  fax  Marseilles,  one 
can  think,  the  ruddy  evening  witnesses  it ;  over  the  deep  blue 
Mediterranean  waters,  the  Castle  of  If  ruddy-tinted  darts  forth, 
from  every  cannon's  mouth,  its  tongue  of  fire  ;  and  all  the  people 
shout:  Yes,  France  is  free.  O  glorious  France,  that  has  burst 
out  so ;  into  universal  sound  and  smoke ;  and  attained — ^the 
Phrygian  Cap  of  Liberty  .'^  In  all  Towns,  Trees  of  Liberty  ^ 
also  may  be  planted ;  with  or  without  advantage.  Said  we  not, 
it  was  the  highest  stretch  attained  by  the  Thespian  Art  on  this 
Planet,  or  perhaps  attainable  } 

1  [The  Phrygian  Cap  or  Bonnet  Rouge,  copied  from  the  woollen  '  night  cap  * 
worn  by  convicts,  first  became  really  popular  at  the  Fife  of  the  Swiss  Galley  Slaves 
in  the  spring  of  '92.  Pasquier  in  his  M6moires  (Paris,  1893 — 5),  i.  71,  says  that  on 
Feb.  nth  '92  a  deputation  of  rascals  in  bonnets  routes  marched  to  the  Assembly  : 
and  in  March  '92  Grangeneuve,  a  deputy,  appeared  m  the  Assembly  wearing  one.] 

2  [A  Mai  may  either  mean  a  tree  planted  in  the  month  of  May  (not  a  good 
month  for  the  operation),  or  a  tree  planted  at  any  time  to  mark  a  popular  rejoicing. 
Gr^goire  in  his  '  Essai  Historique  sur  les  arbres  de  Libert^'  (Pans,  1794)  says  that 
the  first  to  plant  such  a  tree  in  honour  of  the  Revolution  was  the  Curd  of  St. 
Gaudens  in  May  '90.  Poplars  were  the  most  commonlv  chosen  trees,  both  from 
the  similarity  of  their  Latin  name  to  that  of  the  god  of  the  hour,  and  also  because 
they  bore  transplantation  with  fair  ease.  Quite  a  common  advertisement  in  news- 
papers of  the  period  is  a  nursery  gardener's  "  Trees  of  liberty  supplied  cheap.  '*] 
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The  Thespian  Art,  unfcHrtunately,  one  must  still  call  it;  for 
behold  there,  on  this  Field  of  Mars,  the  National  Banners,  before 
there  could  be  any  swearing,  were  to  be  all  blessed.  A  most 
proper  operation;  since  surely  without  Heaven's  blessing  be- 
stowed, say  even,  audibly  or  inaudibly  sought,  no  Earthly  banner 
or  contrivance  can  prove  victorious :  but  now  the  means  of  doing 
it  ?  By  what  thrice-divine  Franklin  thunder-rod  shall  miraculous 
fire  be  drawn  out  of  Heaven ;  and  descend  gently,  lifegiving, 
with  health  to  the  souls  of  men  ?  Alas,  by  the  simplest :  by 
Two  Hundred  shaven-crowned  Individuals,  '  in  snow-white  albs, 
with  tricolor  girdles,'  arranged  on  the  steps  pf  Fatherland's  Altar ; 
and,  at  their  head  for  spokesman,  Soul's-Overseer  Talleyrand- 
P6rigord !  These  shall  act  as  miraculous  thunder-rod, — ^to  such 
length  as  they  can.  O  ye  deep  azure  Heavens,  and  thou  green 
all-nursing  Earth ;  ye  Streams  ever-flowing ;  deciduous  Forests 
that  die  and  are  bom  again,  continually,  like  the  sons  of  men; 
stone  Mountains  that  die  daily  with  every  rain-shower,  yet  are 
not  dead  and  levelled  for  ages  of  ages,  nor  bom  again  (it  seems) 
but  with  new  world-explosions,  and  such  tumultuous  seething 
and  tumbling,  steam  halfway  to  the  Moon ;  O  thou  imfisithomable 
mystic  All,  garment  and  dwellingplace  of  the  Unnamed  ;  and  thou, 
articulate-speaking  Spirit  of  Man,  who  mouldest  and  modellest 
that  Un&thomable  Unnameable  even  as  we  see, — ^is  not  there  a 
miracle :  That  some  French  mortal  should,  we  say  not  have  be- 
lieved, but  pretended  to  imagine  he  believed  that  Talleyrand 
and  Two  Hundred  pieces  of  white  Calico  could  do  it ! 

Here,  however,  we  are  to  remark  with  the  sorrowing  His- 
torians of  that  day,  that  suddenly,  while  Episcopus  Talleyrand, 
long-stoled,  with  mitre  and  tricolor  belt,  was  yet  but  hitching 
up  the  Altar-steps  to  do  his  miracle,  the  material  Heaven  grew 
black ;  a  north-wind,  moaning  cold  moisture,  began  to  sing ;  and 
there  descended  a  very  deluge  of  rain.  Sad  to  see !  The  thirty- 
staired  Seats,  all  round  our  Amphitheatre,  get  instantaneously 
slated  with  mere  umbrellas,  fallacious  when  so  thick  set:  our 
antique  Cassolettes  become  water-pots ;  their  incense -smoke  gone 
hissing,  in  a  whiff  of  muddy  vapour.     Alas,  instead  of  vivats,  there 
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is  nothing  now  but  the  furious  peppering  and  rattling.  From 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  human  individuals  feel  that  they 
have  a  skin ;  happily  mpervious.  The  General's  sash  runs  water : 
how  all  military  banners  droop;  and  will  not  wave,  but  lazily 
flap^  as  if  metamorphosed  into  painted  tin-banners!  Worse^ 
£ai  worse^  these  hundred  thousand^  such  is  the  Historian's  testi- 
mony, of  the  fiEurest  of  France !  Their  snowy  muslins  all  splashed 
and  draggled ;  the  ostrich-feather  shrunk  shamefully  to  the  back- 
bone of  a  feather :  all  caps  are  ruined ;  innermost  pasteboard 
molten  into  its  original  pap :  Beauty  no  longer  swims  decorated  in 
her  garniture,  like  Love-goddess  hidden-revealed  in  her  Paphian 
clouds,  but  struggles  in  disastrous  imprisonment  in  it,  for  'the 
shape  was  noticeable ; '  and  now  only  S3rmpathetic  inteijections, 
titterings,  teheeings,  and  resolute  good-humour  will  avaiL  A 
deluge ;  an  incessant  sheet  or  fluid-column  of  rain ; — ^such  that 
our  Overseer's  very  mitre  must  be  filled;  not  a  mitre,  but  a 
filled  and  leaky  fire-bucket  on  his  reverend  head ! — Regardless 
of  which,  Overseer  Talleyrand  performs  his  miracle:  the  Bless- 
ing of  Talleyrand,  another  than  that  of  Jacob,  is  on  all  the 
Eighty-three  departmental  flags  of  France ;  which  wave  or  flap, 
with  such  thankfulness  as  needs.  Towards  three  o'clock,  the 
sun  beams  out  again :  the  remaining  evolutions  can  be  transacted 
under  bright  heavens,  though  with  decorations  much  damaged.^ 
On  Wednesday  our  Federation  is  consummated :  but  the  festi- 
vities last  out  the  week,  and  over  into  the  next  Festivities  such 
as  no  Bagdad  Caliph,  or  Aladdin  with  the  Lamp,  could  have 
equalled.  There  is  a  Jousting  on  the  River;  with  its  water- 
somersets,  splashing  and  haha-ing:  Abb^  Fauchet,  Te  Deum 
Fauchet,  preaches,  for  his  part,  in  the  'rotunda  of  the  Corn- 
market,'  a  funeral  harangue  on  Franklin ;  for  whom  the  National 
Assembly  has  lately  gone  three  days  in  black.  The  Motier  and 
Lepelletier  tables  still  groan  with  viands;  roofe  ringing  with 
patriotic  toasts.     On  the  fifth  evening,  which  is  the  Christian 

1  Deux  Amis,  v.  143-179.     [The  Lettres  dtun  AtUulU  (quoted  in  Rev.  de  la  R6v. , 

iY.  il  71)  speak  of  the  excellent  order  preserved  at  the  nte,  thanks  to  Lafayette's 

precautions  and  good  management,  "  only  torrents  of  rain  every  half-hour  and  an 

. ''  icy  cold  wind  marred  the  day.    The  troops  alone  took  four  hours  to  defile  past."] 
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Sabbath,  there  is  a  universal  Ball.  Paris,  out  of  doors  and  in, 
man,  woman  and  child,  is  jigging  it,  to  the  sound  of  harp  and 
four-stringed  fiddle.  The  hoariest-headed  man  will  tread  <»e 
other  measure,  under  this  nether  Moon;  speechless  nurselings, 
infanU  as  we  call  them,  vrprui  rcWa,  crow  in  arms;  and  sprawl 
out  numb-plump  little  limbs, — impatient  for  muscularity,  they 
know  not  why.  The  stiffest  balk  bends  more  or  less ;  aU  joists 
creek. 

Or  out,  on  the  Earth's  breast  itself,  behold  the  Ruins  of  the 
Bastille^    All  lamplit,  allegorically  decorated ;  a  'l^ree  of  JLiberty 
sixty  feet  high ;  and  Phrygian  Cap  on  it,  of  size  en(»rmous,  under 
which  King  Arthur  and  his  round-table  might  have  dined  !     In 
the  depths  of  the  backgroimd  is  a  single  lugubrious  lamp,  render- 
ing dim-visible  one  of  your  iron  cages,  half-buried,  and  some 
Prison  stones, — Tyranny  vanishing  downwards,  all  gone  but  the 
skirt :  the  rest  wholly  lamp-festoons,  trees  real  or  of  pastebosrd; 
in  the  similitude  of  a  fairy  grove ;  with  this  inscription,  readd)le 
to  runner  :  '  Id  Von  danse,  Dancing  Here.'     As  indeed  had  been 
obscurely   foreshadowed    by    Cagliostro  ^   prophetic    Quack    of 
Quacks,  wh^i  he,  four  years  ago,  quitted  the  grim  durance ; — 
to  fidl  into  a  grimmer,  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  not  quit  it 

But,  after  all,  what  is  this  Bastille  business  to  that  of  the 
Champs  tXys&es!  Thither,  to  these  Fields  well  named  El3rsian, 
all  feet  tend.  It  is  radiant  as  day  with  festooned  lamps ;  little 
oil-cups,  like  variegated  fire-iiies,  daintily  illume  the  highest 
leaves :  trees  there  are  all  sheeted  with  variegated  fire,  shedding 

1  See  his  Lettre  au  peuple  Fran^ais,  London,  1786.  [In  the  British  Museum  there  is 
a  pamphlet  of  7  pages,  which  professes  to  be  a  French  translation  of  a  letter  written  by 
Cagliostro  from  London  on  Jime  20th  1786,  trouvie  dans  Us  dicombres  de  la  BasHlk, 
There  is  no  title  page,  but  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  i  that  *'  this  letter  was 
known  at  the  time,  and  the  printer  has  an  original  copy."  The  passage  in  it,  to 
which  Carlyle  refers,  is  probably  the  following  (on  p.  4) :  "Some  one  asked  me 
*•  whether  I  would  return  to  France,  if  I  were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  I  answered 
"  certainly,  provided  that  the  Bastille  should  have  become  a  public  promenade*'  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that,  even  if  the  letter  were  genuine  (which  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose),  the  prophecy  was  a  very  cautious  one. 

It  IS  however  possible  that  Carlyle  had  not  seen  the  British  Museum  *  letter,'  and 
only  took  his  information  from  the  '  Vie  de  Joseph  Balsamo  connu  sous  le  nom  de 
Comte  Cagliostro,  traduite  d'aprte  I'original  Italien,'  Paris,  1791,  wherein  (on  p. 
68)  this  'letter'  is  mentioned,  "  in  which  he  predicts  that  the  Bastille  will  be  de- 
"  stroyed,  and  become  a  public  promenade."] 
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fiur  a  glimmer  into  the  dubious  wood.  There,  under  the  free 
sky,  do  tight-limbed  Federates,  with  fairest  newfound  sweet- 
hearts, elastic  as  Diana,  and  not  of  that  coyness  and  tart  humour 
of  Diana,  thread  their  jocund  mazes,  all  through  the  ambrosial 
night;  and  hearts  were  touched  and  fired;  and  seldom  surely 
had  our  old  Planet,  in  that  huge  conic  Shadow  of  hers  *  which 
goes  beyond  the  Moon,  and  is  named  Night,'  curtained  such  a 
Ball-room.  O  if,  according  to  Seneca,  the  very  gods  look  down 
on  a  good  man  struggling  with  adversity,  and  smile ;  what  must 
they  think  of  Five-and-twenty  million  indifferent  ones  victorious 
over  it, — for  eight  days  and  more  ? 

In  this  way,  and  in  such  ways,  however,  has  the  Feast  of  Pikes 
danced  itself  off:  gallant  Federates  wending  homewards,  towards 
every  point  of  the  compass,  with  feverish  nerves,  heart  and  head 
much  heated ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  as  Dampmartin's  elderly 
respectable  friend  from  Strasburg,  quite  '  burnt  out  with  liquors,* 
and  flickering  towards  extinction.^  The  Feast  of  Pikes  has 
danced  itself  off,  and  become  defunct,  and  the  ghost  of  a  Feast ; 
— nothing  of  it  now  remaining  but  this  vision  in  men's  memory ; 
and  the  place  that  knew  it  (for  the  slope  of  that  Champ-de-Mars 
is  crumbled  to  half  the  original  height)^  now  knowing  it  no 
more.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  memorablest  National  Hightides.  ^ 
Never  or  hardly  ever,  as  we  said,  was  Oath  sworn  with  such  heart- 
effusion,  emphasis  and  expenditure  of  joyance ;  and  then  it  was 
broken  irremediably  within  year  and  day.  Ah,  why?  When 
the  swearing  of  it  was  so  heavenly-joyful,  bosom  clasped  to  boson^^ 
and  Five-and-twenty  million  hearts  all  burning  together;  O  y^ 
inexorable  Destinies,  why? — Partly  became  it  was  sworn  with^ 
such  overjoyance ;  but  chiefly,  indeed,  for  an  older  reason :  that  \ 
Sin  had  come  into  the  world,  and  Misery  by  Sin  !  These  Five- 1 
and-twenty  millions,  if  we  will  consider  it,  have  now  henceforth,  \ 
with  that  Phrygian  Cap  of  theirs,  no  force  over  them,  to  bind , 

and  guide ;    neither  in  them,  more  than  heretofore,  is  guiding  I 

J 

1  Dampmartin,  ^vtecmens,  i.  144-184- 
>  Dulaure,  Histoire  de  Paris,  viii.  95. 
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force,  or  rule  of  just  living :  how  then,  while  they  all  go  rushing 
at  such  a  pace,  on  unknown  wayn,  with  no  bridle,  towards  no 
mm,  can  hurlyburly  unutterable  £9dl  ?  For  verily  not  Federation- 
rosepink  is  the  colour  of  this  Earth  and  her  work :  not  by  out- 
bursts of  noble-sentiment,  but  with  £ur  other  ammunition,  shaU 
a  man  fixmt  the  wcnrld. 

But  how  wise,  in  all  cases,  to  '  husband  your  fire ; '  to  keep  it 
deep  down,  rather,  as  genial  radical-heat !  Explosions,  the  ford- 
blest,  and  never  so  well  directed,  are  questionable ;  fitr  oftenest 
futile,  alwajTS  firightfully  wasteful :  but  think  of  a  man,  of  a 
Nation  of  men,  spending  its  whole  stock  of  fire  in  one  artificial 
Firework !  So  have  we  seen  fond  weddings  (for  individuals,  like 
Nations,  have  their  Hightides)  celebrated  with  an  outburst  of 
triumph  and  deray,  at  which  the  elderly  shook  their  heads. 
Better  had  a  serious  cheerfulness  been ;  for  the  enterprise  was 
great  Fond  pair !  the  more  triumphant  ye  feel,  and  victorious 
over  terrestrial  evil,  which  seems  all  abolished,  the  wider-eyed 
will  your  disappointment  be  to  find  terrestrial  evil  still  extant 
*'  And  why  extant  ?  "  will  each  of  you  cry :  "  Because  my  fake 
mate  has  played  the  traitor:  evil  was  abolished;  I,  for  one, 
meant  faithfully,  and  did,  or  would  have  done ! "  Whereby  the 
over-sweet  moon  of  honey  changes  itself  into  long  years  of 
vinegar:    perhaps  divulsive  vinegar,  like  Hannibal's. 

Shall  we  say  then,  the^  French  Natjop  ^«»«  ^^  ff^J!j?Ti  ^' 
wooed  and  teased^poor  Royalty  to4e«d^*fT7  lu  Ihe  hyiucueal 
Fatherland's  Altar^  in  such  oves-«weet  maimerT'*aRd^-haSy  most 
thoughtlessly,  to  celebrate  the  aupUals^^with  dnt  shine  and 
demonstration, — burnt  her  bed? 


iwirReaders  will  perceive  that  I  have  made  few  attempts  to  annotate  or  criticise 

^5rlyle*s  very  full  account  of  the  F^U  of  the  Federation.     His  long  description  is 

part  of  his  balanced  plan  of  a  pictorial  history  of  the  Revolution,  but  theFite  might 

have  been  dismissed  m  as  many  lines  as  he  has  given  it  pages  for  all  the  influence  it 

had  on  the  coiurse  of  events^ 

liiis  seems  the  best  pl^e  to  insert  a  brief  account  of  the  first  permanent 
Municipality  of  Paris.  The  Commune  Provisoire  [md.  note  supr. ,  p.  288)  came  to 
an  end  in  Oct  '90.  The  new  one  took  office  Oct.  9th  and  consisted  of  a  Afaire^ 
16  Administrators,  3a  Counsellors,  96  Notables,  a  Procureur  and  2  Substitutes. 
Paris  was  divided  into  48  Sections  of,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  population  (900 
active  citizens  to  each).   These  Sections  were  only  to  meet  for  election  purposes  and 
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not  to  sit  without  an  order  from  the  Commune  except  in  special  cases  (namely 
where  eight  of  the  Committees  of  the  Sections  demanded  a  Convocation  of  the  whole 
— it  was  obviously  a  mistake  to  allow  even  these  committees  to  continue  to  exist). 
The  sphere  of  action  of  the  Municipality  was  carefully  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
*'  Department  of  the  Seine,"  nevertheless  they  continually  clashed.  Bailly  remained 
Maire^  for  his  second  term,  till  Nov.  'qi.  The  Commune  Provisoire  was  mainly  busy 
with  supplying  food  to  the  capital :  the  permanent  body  had  a  new  function  added 
to  it,  in  having  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  the  Clerical  property  within  the  limits  of 
Paris ;  this  naturally  led  it  to  the  congenial  function  of  bullying  priests  and  closing 
churches.  It  played  into  the  hands  of  the  agitators  in  almost  every  crisis,  notably 
on  April  i8th,  June  21st — 26th  '91.  June  aoUi  '92,  and  only  once  showed  a  little 
energy  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  on  July  ZTth  '91.  But  this,  the  so-called 
'  massacre '  of  the  Ckamp-de-Mars,  ruined  the  populsirity  of  Bailly  and  Lafayette 
for  ever.  Bailly  was  replaced  in  Nov.  '91  by  Petion,  who  got  6,000  votes  a^nst 
Lafayette's  4,000.  Petion  was  not  only  a  Republican  but  a  born  fool,  and  municipal 
"government"  under  him  became  a  greater  farce  than  ever.  At  the  next 
(January  '92)  election  Manuel  was  elected  Procureur^  and  Danton  one  of  his 
Substitutes.  Sergent  and  Panis  (afterwards  two  leading  Septemberers)  also  ob- 
tained seats  in  January,  and  on  March  loth  '92  the  Commune  voted  that  its 
sittings  should  be  held  in  public,  and  its  galleries  were  henceforth  dominated  by  a 
howling  mob.  {See  Robiquet,  203  sqq. ;  Mortimer-Ternaux,  L  46 ;  and  vid,  in/r., 
ii.  70,  167.) 

The  small  number  of  votes  recorded  at  these  elections  is  not  without  significance, 
when  we  consider  how  much  it  is  the  habit  of  respectable  people  in  England  and 
America  to  keep  clear  of  municipal  politics  and  abstain  from  votine,  and  that  the 
same  is  the  case  with  regard  even  to  Parliamentary  elections  in  France  to-day. 
{C/.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  i.  243.)] 


END  OP  VOL.  I. 
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